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INTRODUCTION. 


A  THOROUGH  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Weaving,  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, is  the  gradual  result  of  indefatigable  exertion,  and  cannot 
be  acquired,  except  by  a  long  course  of  practical  application  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  best  understood. 

Many  of  our  British  weavers  already  possess  sufficient  skill 
and  dexterity  in  several  branches  of  this,  the  most  complex  of  all 
arts,  to  prove  dangerous  rivals  to  those  similarly  engaged  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe ;  but  the  field  for  improvement  is  still  very  ex- 
tensive. In  every  quarter  of  this  'cute  country  men  of  scientific 
genius  are  busy  in  applying  those  elementary  and  speculative  prin- 
ciples, which  were  formerly  confined  to  the  closet  of  the  philosopher, 
to  the  grand  purpose  of  social  improvement.  The  great  chain 
which  connects  theory  with  the  usefiil  arts,  is  rapidly  extending, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  result. 

The  fabrication  of  almost  every  species  of  cloth  appesirs  to  have 
been  carried  on  to  a  surprising  extent  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  it  ^as  accomplished,  together 
with  the  improvements  made  on  many  of  them  since  their  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  are  objects  of  the  first  national  importance, 
and  no  apology  is  necessary  for  our  attempting  a  collection  of  facts 
on  the  subject,  embodying  them  with  our  own  experience  as  a  prac- 
tical weaver  and  manufacturer,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  &c.,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Although  the  art  of  weaving  the  more  common  fabrics  is  exten- 
sively known  in  this  country,  nevertheless,  the  intricate  and  orna- 
mental textures  are  not  well  understood ;  neither  have  they  been 
explained  by  any  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  business ;  which 
precludes  the  necessity  of  further  observation  jfrom  us  on  this  head. 

A  variety  of  pubUcations  relative  to  this  branch  of  industry,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  weavers  of  common  fabrics,  have,  indeed,  ap- 
peared, at  different  times,  by  such  authors  as  O'Doherty,  Flanagan, 
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his  avocation.  lud^^^^^^^^^^^^H^nflevies  of  wearn^ 
have  already  become^  ^In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
the  Manchester  weaver  is,  in  general,  as  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
mounting  a  gauze  spider  net,  as  be  of  Paisley  or  Glasgow,  is  of  a 
Pekin  brocade,  or  an  Egyptian  thebetz.  The  division  of  labour, 
however,  is  carried  still  further :  the  mounting  of  a  loom  in  the 
figured  department  is  frequently  the  businesa  of  several  persona, 
and  tlie  working  of  it  that  of  from  one  to  six  others.  Some  figured 
looms  have  as  many  as  eight  Jacquards,  of  400,  600,  900,  and 
even  1300  needles  each ;  and  from  one  to  four  pulley-boxes,  each 
of  which  has  a  tail,  simple,  and  drawboy  to  operate  upon  it.  These 
complicated  looms  contain  from  one  to  twelve  cumber  boards  (some- 
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times  called  harness  boards)  which  are  often  made  stationary ;  but 
at  other  times  one,  or  more  are  elevated  or  depressed,  at  every  2d, 
3d,  4th,  or  6th,  passage  of  the  shuttle.  In  weaving  Marseilles 
quilting  and  petticoat  robes,  on  this  plan,  only  two  shifting  harness 
boards  in  connection  with  two,  or  more  leaves  of  headles,  are  used. 
But  these  subjects  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  another  place. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  weaving  will  at  least  afford  to  an  inquisi- 
tive mind,  a  source  of  rational  and  innocent  amusement.  Besides 
this  consideration,  many  circumstances  concur,  to  render  records  of 
the  state  of  every  art,  peculiarly  desirable.  It  is  well  ascertained 
by  the  researches  of  antiquarians  and  hierologists,  that  many  use- 
fiil  branches  of  art,  which  were  known  and  practised  by  the  an- 
cients, have  been  almost  entirely  lost,  for  want  of  such  records. 
Perhaps  two-thirds,  or  more  of  them  have  thus  sunk  into  oblivion ; 
take  for  example,  that  of  weaving  six  and  seven  ply  carpeting, 
(known  to  the  ancients  under  the  cognomen  of  Tymolus  matting,)* 
by  the  power  of  compressed  air. 

*  The  eminent  Germsoi  hierologist,  Dr.  Lepsius,  now  employed  in  Egypt 
by  the  Prussian  government,  in  a  recent  letter,  aflejr  mentioning  the  many  die- 
coveries  he  had  made  of  ancient  ruins,  tombs,  dbc,  writes  as  follows: 

"  With  the  exception  of  about  twelve,  which  belong  to  a  later  period,  all 
these  tombs  were  erected  contemporaneously  with,  or  soon  after,  the  building 
of  the  great  pyramid,  and  consequently  their  dates  throw  an  invaluable  light 
on  the  study  of  human  civilization  in  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity. — 
The  sctdptures  in  relief  are  surprisingly  numerous,  and  represent  whole  fig- 
ures, some  the  size  of  life,  and  others  of  various  dimensions.  The  paintings 
are  on  back  grounds  of  the  finest  chalk.  They  are  numerous  and  beautiful 
beyond  conception — as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  finished  yesterday.  The  pic- 
tares  and  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  deceased  persons,  whose  wealth  in  cattle,  fish  boats, 
■ervants,  &c.,  is  ostentatiously  displayed  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  All 
this  gives  an  insight  into  the  details  of  private  life  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. By  the  help  of  these  inscriptions  I  think  I  could,  without  difficulty, 
make  a  Court  Calendar  of  the  reign  of  King  Cheops.  But,  my  friends,  let  no 
monument  give  you  or  me  hopes,  since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  is  left  unturned, 
by  UB,  of  the  mortal  remains  of  old  King  Cheops.  In  some  instances  I  have 
traced  the  graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and  even  great  grandson — all  that 
now  remains  of  the  distinguished  families,  which  five  thouscmd  years  ago, 
formed  the  nobility  of  the  land.  I  now  employ  daily  fifty  or  sixty  men,  in 
digging  and  other  kinds  of  labour,  and  a  large  excavation  has  been  made  in 
front  of  the  great  Sphynx." 

Another  writer  has  condensed  from  Rosellini,  and  other  hierologists,  the 
fbOowing  remarks : 

"  Philologists,  astronomers,  chemists,  painters,  architects,  physicians,  must 
retom  to  Egypt  to  leam  the  origin  of  language  and  writing — of  the  calendar 
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Murphy,  Ferguson,  Peddie,  Duncan,  Yates  and  Gog;  but,  that 
these  writers  were  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  the 
subject,  we  have  demonstrative  proofs  in  their  own  works.  The 
books  of  these  men  contain  merely  such  scraps  and  sketches  as 
were  furnished  for  them,  by  persons  who  required  instruction  them- 
selves, as  the  matter  there  presented,  abundantly  testifies.  Such 
compilations  are  nearly  filled  with  tables  and  useless  repetitions, 
^^foT  the  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation,^^  as  they  are  termed. 
These  tables  appear  rather  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
plain  cloth  manufacturer  of  the  twelfth  century,  than  for  the  fancy 
warper,  or  figure  weaver  of  our  own  day.  To  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  business,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  looms  and  other  appa- 
ratus requisite  for  the  production  of  the  more  mtricate  kinds  of  tex- 
tures, and  the  necessary  practical  instructions,  they  have  scarcely 
alluded  in  their  treatises.  They  only  speak  of  the  art  in  its  im- 
perfect state,  as  it  existed  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in 
times  long  past ;  and  hence  such  books  are  not  calculated  for  the 
present  age  of  improvement.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  that  these 
authors  were,  (in  the  words  of  Pollok) 

"  Resolved  (in  spite  of  fate)  before  they  died, 
To  make  some  grand  discovery,  by  which 
They  should  be  known  to  all  posterity." 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  are  ever  prone  to  limit  their  de- 
sire of  information,  to  that  which  seems  at  the  time  most  necessary 
to  their  subsistence.  The  weaver  who  is  accustomed  to  be  em- 
ployed at  one  kind  of  work,  seldom  troubles  himself  to  enquire  by 
what  means  other  kinds  are  now,  or  were  produced  ;  and  although 
by  this  constant  appUcation  to  one  branch,  he  increases  his  prac- 
tical dexterity  in  it ;  yet,  such  a  course,  at  the  same  time,  tends  to 
impede  his  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  complete  knowledge  of 
his  avocation*  Indeed,  many  of  the  different  species  of  weaving 
have  already  become  nearly  local.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
the  Manchester  weaver  Ls,  in  general,  as  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
mounting  a  gauze  spider  net,  as  he  of  Paisley  or  Glasgow,  is  of  a 
Pekin  brocade,  or  an  Egyptian  shebetz.  The  division  of  labour, 
however,  is  carried  still  further :  the  mounting  of  a  loom  in  the 
figured  department  is  frequently  the  business  of  several  persons, 
and  the  working  of  it  that  of  from  one  to  six  others.  Some  figured 
looms  have  as  many  as  eight  Jacquards,  of  400,  600,  900,  and 
even  1300  needles  each  ;  and  from  one  to  four  pulley-boxes,  each 
of  which  has  a  tail,  simple,  and  drawboy  to  operate  upon  it.  These 
complicated  looms  contain  firom  one  to  twelve  cumber  boards  (some- 
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times  called  harness  boards)  which  are  often  made  stationary ;  but 
at  other  times  one,  or  more  are  elevated  or  depressed,  at  every  2d, 
3d,  4th,  or  6th,  passage  of  the  shuttle.  In  weaving  Marseilles 
quilting  and  petticoat  robes,  on  this  plan,  only  two  shifting  harness 
boards  in  connection  with  two,  or  more  leaves  of  headles,  are  used. 
But  these  subjects  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  another  place. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  weaving  will  at  least  afford  to  an  inquisi< 
tive  mind,  a  source  of  rational  and  innocent  amusement.  Besides 
this  consideration,  many  circumstances  concur,  to  render  records  of 
the  state  of  every  art,  peculiarly  desirable.  It  is  well  ascertained 
by  the  researches  of  antiquarians  and  hierologists,  that  many  use- 
ful branches  of  art,  which  were  known  and  practised  by  the  an- 
cients, have  been  almost  entirely  lost,  for  want  of  such  records. 
Perhaps  two-thirds,  or  more  of  them  have  thus  sunk  into  oblivion ; 
take  for  example,  that  of  weaving  six  and  seven  ply  carpeting, 
(known  to  the  ancients  under  the  cognomen  of  Tj/molus  matting,)* 
by  the  power  of  compressed  air. 

*  The  eminent  Qermeui  hierologist,  Dr.  Lepsius,  now  employed  in  Egypt 
by  the  Prussian  government,  in  a  recent  letter,  aflejr  mentioning  the  many  dis- 
coveries he  had  made  of  ancient  ruins,  tombs,  dbc,  writes  as  follows : 

^  With  the  exception  of  about  twelve,  which  belong  to  a  later  period,  all 
these  tombs  were  erected  contemporaneously  with,  or  soon  afler,  the  building 
of  the  great  pyramid,  and  consequently  their  dates  throw  an  invaluable  light 
on  the  study  of  human  civilization  in  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity. — 
The  sculptures  in  relief  are  surprisingly  numerous,  and  represent  whole  fig- 
ures, some  the  size  of  life,  and  others  of  various  dimensions.  The  paintings 
are  on  back  grounds  of  the  finest  chalk.  They  are  numerous  and  beautiful 
beyond  conception — as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if  finished  yesterday.  The  pic- 
tures and  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  deceased  persons,  whose  wealth  in  cattle,  fish  boats, 
servants,  &c^  is  ostentatiously  displayed  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  All 
this  gives  an  insight  into  the  details  of  private  life  among  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. By  the  help  of  these  inscriptions  I  think  I  could,  without  difficulty, 
make  a  Court  Calendar  of  the  reign  of  King  Cheops.  But,  my  friends,  let  no 
monument  give  you  or  me  hopes,  since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  is  lefl  unturned, 
by  UB,  of  the  mortal  remains  of  old  King  Cheops.  In  some  instances  I  have 
traced  the  graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and  even  great  grandson — all  that 
now  remains  of  the  distinguished  families,  which  five  thousand  years  ago, 
formed  the  nobility  of  the  land.  I  now  employ  daily  filly  or  sixty  men,  in 
cligging  and  other  kinds  of  labour,  and  a  large  excavation  has  been  made  in 
front  of  the  great  Sphynx." 

Another  writer  has  condensed  from  Rosellini,  and  other  hierologists,  the 
fbUowing  remarks : 

'^  Philologists,  astronomers,  chemists,  painters,  architects,  physicians,  must 
return  to  Egypt  to  leam  the  origin  of  language  and  writing — of  the  calendar 
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The  ornamental  arts  are  so  much  regulated  by  the  prevailing 
fiishion,  and  caprice  of  mankind,  that  many  species  of  fancy  manu- 
fJELCtures  lie  neglected  for  years,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  could 

and  Bolar  motion — of  the  art  of  cutting  granite  with  a  copper  chisel,  and  of 
giving  elasticity  to  a  copper  sword— of  making  glass  with  the  variegated  hues 
of  the  rainbow— of  moving  single  blocks  of  polished  syenite,  nine  hundred  tons 
in  weight,  for  any  distance  by  land  and  water — of  building  arches  round,  and 
pointed  with  masonic  precision,  unsurpassed  at  the  present  day,  and  antece- 
dent, by  two  thousand  years  before  the  Dorians  are  known  in  history — of 
fresco  painting  in  imperishable  colours — and  of  practical  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy. 

"  Every  craftsman  can  behold,  in  Egyptian  monuments,  the  progress  of  his 
art  four  thousand  years  ago ;  and  whether  it  be  a  wheel-wright  building  a 
chariot ;  a  leather  cutter  using  the  self  same  form  of  knife  of  old  as  is  consid- 
ered the  best  form  now ;  the  plain,  and  fancy  weavers  actively  employed  at 
their  respective  looms ;  a  white  smith  using  that  identiccd  form  of  blow  pipe, 
but  lately  recognized  to  be  the  most  efficient ;  the  seal  engraver  cutting  in 
hieroglyphics  such  names  as  Shooib's,  Arphaxad's,  and  Arkite  Ghiden  Ghe- 
len's,  above  four  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago ;  or  even  the  poulterer 
removing  the  pip  from  geese ;  all  these  and  many  more  evidences  of  Egyp- 
tian priority  now  require  but  a  glance  at  the  plates  of  Rosellini." 

To  this  catalogue  of  Egyptian  arts,  a  long  addition  might  be  made  of  mon- 
uments descriptive  of  the  goldsmith's  and  jeweller's  work;  instrumental 
music,  singing,  dancing,  and  gymnastic  exercises,  including  children's 
games,  like  some  of  the  present  day ;  the  tasteful  furniture  of  their  houses ; 
ship  building ;  drawings  in  natural  history,  so  true  to  life,  that  the  French 
naturalists,  by  means  of  them,  instantly  recognized  the  several  species  of 
Kgypiisn  birds  designated  by  them ;  and  of  numberless  other  branches  of  art 

In  Persia  also,  much  ethnographic  information  has  lately  been  brought  to 
light,  by  the  architects  and  artists  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  that 
country.  Their  operations  embrace  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  Ctesiphon,  &,c.  These  researches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  labours  of  Groteford  and  Lassen,  who  have  deciphered  the  ar- 
row-headed inscriptions  of  those  cities,  are  of  great  importance  in  elucidating 
a  portion  of  the  world's  history,  of  which  we  know  so  little.  The  French 
government  has  lately  sent  a  party  to  explore  the  regions  between  Cashmere 
and  Kafferistan,  with  orders  to  report  on  the  Geography  of  those  countrieb — 
the  various  native  tribes  by  which  they  are  occupied,  their  languages,  monu- 
ments, &c. 

In  Asia  Minor  a  new  field  for  antiquarian  researches  has  been  opened, 
which  bids  fair  to  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  several  nations,  and  peu>- 
ticularly  the  Greeks,  at  a  period,  the  history  of  which  we  know  but  little. 
The  researches  of  the  English  have  chiefly  been  in  ancient  Lycia,  where  in 
two  different  expeditions,  Mr.  Fellows  has  made  some  important  discoveries 
of  cities,  remains  of  temples,  inscriptions,  &,c  He  has  also  been  able  to  malce 
out  the  language  of  the  people  who  erected  these  edifices,  through  bilinqular 
inscriptions  found  there.  He  is  now  on  his  way  there  again,  with  a  large 
company  and  a  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  to  England  such 
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never  again  be  introduced,  unless  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  their  production  were  preserved.  When  such  knowledge 
is  only  transmitted  verbally,  and  when  it  is  confined  to  operative 

monmnenta  of  art  as  are  valuable  and  in  good  preservation.  The  French  and 
PruBBian  governments  have  scientific  expeditions  besides,  in  other  parts  of 
AsiaBiinor. 

In  Abyssinia  are  travellers  from  England,  France,  and  Germany,  who  are 
engaged  in  scientific  explorations  of  the  country.  Their  labours  will  contri- 
bute greatiy  to  our  knowledge  of  that  hitherto  unknown  region.  On  the  cite 
of  ancient  Carthage  and  in  the  country  adjacent,  some  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made.    Among  these  the  following  articles  have  been  foimd : 

Ist  A  complete  power  loom  of  bronze,  of  vertical  construction,  adapted  to 
weave  sixteen  webs  of  doth  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  either  plain, 
tweeled,  or  figured,  and  with  firom  one  to  thirty-seven  shutUes,  dec. 

2d.  A  loom  for  weaving  dimity  and  such  stufis,  with  tappet  wheel  to  work 
the  treadles,  and  a  curious  motion  to  stop  the  machine  when  the  wefl  thread 
or  threads  break.  This  last  contrivance  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
very  like  an  '  Irish  gridiron,'  and  is  fixed  in  the  lay  in  a  vertical  position, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  one  end  of  the  reed ;  the  other  part  resem- 
bles a  French  four-pronged  eating  fork,  and  is  made  to  play  into  the  former 
at  each,  and  every  throw  of  the  shuttie.  But  as  this  motion  (with  several 
other  valuable  contrivances  in  weaving)  was  patented  by  us  in  England, 
France,  and  other  countries  in  the  years  1833,  34  and  39,  tJie  claims  of  the 
said  hierologists  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding,  no  farther  notice 
need  be  taken  of  it  here ;  and  particularly  so,  as  it  is  now  being  adapted  to 
common  power  looms  at  Belfast,  Lisbum,  Lurgan,  and  Ballyshannon, 
where  the  curious  may  see  it  in  full  operation,  and  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
its  merits  for  themselves. 

3d.  A  spinning  machine  with  two  hundred  and  fifly-six  spindles,  copper 
drums,  and  India  rubber  bands  to  drive  it ;  all  of  which  are  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation ;  the  whole  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
'  Danforth  frame.' 

4th.  1S\  yards  of  ^  net  work '  or  lace,  figured,  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
decoration  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  of  which  so  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  This  specimen  corresponds  in  many  respects  to  that 
shown  us  by  his  Holiness,  the  Pope's  antiquarian  when  at  Rome,  in  April, 
1831,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  mention  hereafter. 

5th.  1Z\  yards  of  beautiful  lace,  being  composed  of  gold  and  silver  threads 
alternately,  on  which  are  represented  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  crocodile, 
pelican,  heron,  and  goose ;  and  also  a  man  and  woman  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
eating  fruit,  which  they  appear  to  have  plucked  from  ofi*  a  tree  hard  by ;  there 
is  also  in  the  same  group  a  likeness  of  a  serpent,  very  much  resembling  our 
modem  boa  constrictor. 

6th.  *  A  penknife  with  98  blades ;  but  this  does  not  so  much  excite  our  won- 
der as  the  others,  because  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  immense  manu- 
factories of  penknives  were  carried  on  in  ancient  Babylon,  and  other  cities  of 
the  land  of  Shinar,  long  before  the  Jewish  dispensation ;  see  also  the  36th 
chap,  of  Jeremiah  and  23d  verse. 
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tradesmen,  employed  in  the  active  duties  of  their  avocations,  Uttle 
expectation  can  be  formed  of  its  general  diffusion.  The  attention 
of  such  men  is  naturally  more  directed  to  their  present,  than  to  their 
former  employments ;  and  when  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  il- 
lustrate the  instructions  which  they  may,  occasionally,  wish  to  con- 
vey to  others,  by  showing  them  the  practical  operation,  the  task  be- 
comes doubly  difficult.  From  the  want  of  proper  information  on 
such  subjects  a  person  may  possibly  think  himself  the  inventor  of  a 
certain  machine,  which  he  conceives  to  be  legitimately  begotten, 
and  may  succeed  in  obtaining,  from  capitalists,  unskilled  in  the  par- 
ticular art  to  which  it  relates,  vast  sums  of  money,  on  the  strength 
of  such  an  impression ;  and  still  a  similar  machine  may  have  been 
in  use  long  before,  or  even  is  at  the  present  day,  without  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  Many  a  man  has  been  deceived  in  supposing 
himself  the  originator  of  a  certain  contrivance,  which  he  might  have 
found  described  in  some  old  book,  or  Irishman's  portfolio. 

It  ought  to  be  our  study  to  fix  permanently  upon  the  memory, 
some  of  the  extraordinary  events  that  happened  in  the  world  thou- 
sands of  years  before  we  had  an  existence  upon  it.  We  find  our- 
selves inhabitants  of  one  of  the  numberless  planets  which  are  ever 
rolling  along  through  infinite  space,  at  a  most  astonishing  rate  of 
speed.  We  have  no  means  of  kno^ving  at  present  what  beings  in- 
habit, or  what  laws  govern  those  glorious  orbs  that  on  all  sides  sur- 
round us,  or  how  far  advanced  in  the  arts  their  inhabitants  may 
have  become,  and  particularly  in  that  of  power  loom  weaving  with 
mesmeric  cams.  We  have  now  no  communication  with  other 
worlds,  nor  with  the  beings  that  people  them.  This  earth  on  which 
we  live  is  ours  (that's  a  fact)  and  it  affords  ample  scope  for  human 
study.  The  enquiring  mind  should  be  anxious  to  know,  who  were 
the  best  manufacturers  of  figured  and  other  fabrics  that  from  time 
to  time  flourished  on  its  variegated  surface  ;  what  events,  changes, 
and  revolutions  it  has  undergone,  and  how  many  Jacquard  looms, 
and  other  useful  machines,  invented  by  our  antediluvian  relations, 
have  been  engulphed  in  its  bowels,  or  otherwise  knocked  into  chaos. 
It  is  only  by  reading,  by  searching  the  records  of  the  past,  by  deep 

We  confess  that  we,  ourself,  are  surprised,  that  a  complete  power  loom  of 
such  astounding  capacity  (including  one  of  our  own  patent  motions)  as  that 
just  mentioned,  together  with  a  *  Danforth  frame,'  should  be  dug  up  in  this 
way.  Such  is  to  us  a mystery .  We  will  henceforth  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  words  of  the  wise  man,  as  recorded  in  the  Ist  chapter  ofEccle- 
siastes. 
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mental  application,  and  above  all,  by  bodily  exertion,  that  we  can 
arrive  at  this  profound  knowledge ;  but,  if  we  can,  although  only 
pardally  obtain  some  accounts  of  the  arts,  and  of  what  has  hap- 
pened connected  with  them,  in  ages  fetr  remote,  it  is  our  duty  not  to 
keep  them  locked  up  for  our  own  gratification,  but  to  bring  them 
forth  for  the  improvement  of  our  fellow-men,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  manufacturing  portion  of  our  own  community. 

We  are  confident  that  many,  and  were  about  to  say,  the  gene- 
raUty,  of  readers  lose  more  than  half  the  advantage  they  might 
otherwise  derive,  for  want  of  fixing  on  their  minds  the  dates  and 
periods  of  time  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  such  subjects  as 
the  present 

"  To  him  who  reads  with  judging  eyes, 
And  studies  as  he  should, 
Philosophy  brings  large  supplies ; 
His  mind  improves,  his  pleasures  rise, 
He  cannot  but  be  great  and  wise." 

The  traveller  who  visits  different  countries  to  view  their  varied 
scenery,  and,  perhaps^  to  pick  up  the  inventions  of  ingenious 
men  by  the  way,  would  experience  but  little  advantage  if,  when  he 
entered  into  a  zephyr  three  ply  bed  quik  manufietctory  he  stood  still, 
and  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  one  object  only,  for  example,  such  as  a 
double  or  treble  shifting  cumber  board  ;  but  when  he  looks  around 
him,  views  the  electric  cams,  the  mercurial  shuttle  changers,  the 
revolving  detached  shuttle  boxes,  with  Poole  and  Fletcher's  patent 
galvanizers,  hoUow-cone  warp  dividers,  d&c.,  as  they  perform  their 
respective  functions,  both  separately  and  coUectively  ;  his  eye 
glistens  with  gladness  and  his  heart  beats  with  delight,  while  he 
sees  that  he  may  handily  turn  the  ingenuity  of  other  men  to  his 
own  pui|X)8es,  without  even  thanking  them  for  it.  If  our  traveller 
should  chance  to  be  one  of  those  prodigies  of  nature,  to  whom  fate 
has  given  some  lucky  powers  of  combination  and  adaptation,  he  at 
one  view  can  see  the  mechanism  in  all  its  various  phases  of 
c^ration,  and  he  enjoys  the  scene  with  exquisite  relish. 

"  Unto  the  solid  beam  the  warp  is  tied, 
While  hollow  cones  the  parting  threads  divide, 
Through  which  a  thousand  shuttles  swiftly  play. 
And  for  the  zephyr  weft  prepare  a  ready  way." 

(Metam.  VL    CBoorki^a  Trans.) 

We  shall  here  notice  two  objections  which  have  been  urged  by 
several  English  manufacturers  against  us,  in  our  undertaking  to' 
publish  the  present  work. 
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The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  is  improper  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
any  trade,  because  it  may  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who 
practise  it.  This  doctrine  is  now  so  justly^  and  almost  universally 
exploded,  that  we  shall  occupy  very  little  room  upon  it.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once,  without  entering  at  all  into  the  question  of  the 
poUcy  of  monopoUes,  whether  preserved  by  secret  or  legal  restric- 
tions, that  the  case  does  not  apply  to  the  business  of  weaving.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  trade  which  employs  so  many  millions 
of  people,  and  which  has  existed  almost  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  either  is,  or  can  be  secret.  Besides,  experience  has  suffi- 
ciently proved,  that  liberal  and  unreserved  communication  between 
artificers  of  aU  descriptions,  has  always  produced  good  and  never 
evil.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  every  man,  where  this  takes  place, 
receives  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  many,  and  gives  only 
his  own  in  return.  The  balance,  therefore,  must  always  be  in 
his  favour.  With  these  short  remarks  we  shall  dismiss  this 
objection. 

The  second  objection,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  stand 
upon  a  more  solid  foundation  than  the  other,  may  require  a  little 
more  consideration.  The  objection  is,  that  by  communicating 
information  upon  the  art  of  weaving,  a  knowledge  of  that  art  may 
be  acquired  in  other  countries,  consequently  the  manufactures  may 
become  less  productive  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

Although  this  proposition  were  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent 
respecting  arts  in  general,  it  could  have  no  effect  on  that  of 
weaving,  which  has  been  entirely  imported  from  the  East,  into 
Europe,  and  has  received  but  Uttle  improvement  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  art,  necessarily  involves  the  earlier 
ages  of  its  history  in  considerable  obscurity.  It  is  ver}i  evident 
however,  that  none  of  its  branches  originated  in  Europe,  or  America, 
the  cotton  stuffs  worn  by  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World,  when 
discovered  by  Columbus  excepted.  According  to  Melik  Cassam 
Mirza  of  Tebriz,  Persia,  the  silk  manufacture  was  first  practised  in 
China,  by  Ouang  Tippo  Ichao,*  a  native  of  Tsing  Kiang  Fou, 
in  the  province  of  Kiang  Nau,  about  the  year  of  the  world  1743  : 
and  from  other  sources  equally  authentic,  we  learn  that  the  cotton 
had  its  origin  in  India,  and  the  shawl  and  carpet  in  Persia. 

*  The  Babylonian  shawls,  like  those  of  Persia,  were  adorned  both  with 
gold  and  variously  coloured  figures.  Hence,  Publius  Syrus  compared  a 
peacock's  tail,  to  a  figured  Babylonian  mantle  enriched  with  gold.  Their 
magnificent  appearance,  and  exquisite  texture,  are  celebrated  both  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
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These  facts  sufSciently  prove  that  we  have  no  pretensions  to 
superior  knowledge,  or  exclusive  possession  of  any  secrets  or  mys- 
teries connected  with  the  art  of  weaving.  The  very  names  of 
many  fabrics  correspond  to  the  places  where  they  were  first  manu- 
Pictured,  and  the  fc^owing,  for  example,  are  all  eastern :  Nankeens, 
Ballasores,  Madrasses,  Bengab,  Lachores,  Bungoes,  Trebizonds,  (a 
kind  of  frizzled  net)  Bagdad  lace.  Cashmere  scarfs,  Japan  brocades, 
Pekin  brocades,  Canton  crapes,  Turkey  gauze,  Grecian  net, 
Damask,  d&c.  All  these,  and  many  more,  including  dimity  and 
muslin,  are  fiibrics  of  eastern  manufecture. 

Forbes  says,  '^  The  cotton  trade  at  Baroche  is  very  considerable, 
and  the  manufacture  of  this  valuable  plant,  from  the  finest  muslin 
to  the  coarsest  sail-cloth,  employs  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  metropolis  and  adjacent  villages.  The  cotton 
clearers  and  spinners,  generaUy  reside  in  the  suburbs  or  poorahs, 
of  Baroche,  which  are  very  extensive.  The  weavers'  houses,  are 
mostly  near  the  shade  of  tamarind  and  mango  trees,  under  which, 
at  sunrise,  they  fix  their  looms,  and  weave  a  variety  of  cotton 
cloth,  with  very  fine  baftas  and  muslins.  Surat  is  more  famous  for 
its  coloured  chintzes  and  piece  goods.  The  Baroche  muslins  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  nor  do  the  painted  chintzes 
of  Guzerat,  equal  those  of  the  Coromandel  coast"  (Forbes,  Oriental 
Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.) 

*'  In  India,"  says  a  learned  writer,  '^  women  of  all  castes  prepare 
the  cotton  thread  for  the  weaver,  spinning  the  thread  on  a  piece  of 
wire,  or  a  very  thin  rod  of  polished  iron  with  a  ball  of  clay  at  one 
end ;  this  they  turn  round  with  the  left  hand,  and  supply  the  cotton 
with  the  right,  (like  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nodville;)  the 
thread  is  then  wound  upon  a  stick  or  pole,  and  sold  to  the  mer- 
chants or  weavers ;  for  the  coarser  thread  the  women  make  use  of 
a  wheel  very  similar  to  that  of  the  English  spinster,  though  upon 
a  smaller  construction.  The  mother  of  a  family,  in  some  in- 
stances, will  procure  as  much  as  from  7  to  9  shillings  a  month,  by 
spinning  cottim.  The  tanties  or  weavers  are  in  six  divisions,  which 
have  no  intercourse  with  each  other,  so  as  to  visit  or  intermarry. 
They  lay  the  frame  of  their  loom  on  the  ground,  and  sit  with  their 
feet  hanging  down  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  earth. 

The  coarse  cloths  worn  by  the  natives  are  made  in  almost  every 
village.  At  the  Dhaku  frictory  some  years  ago,  cloths  to  the  value 
of  80  lacks  of  rupees  were  bought  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
one  year ;  at  Shantee-poru  the  purchases  in  some  years  amount 
to  12  or  16  lacks  ;  at  Maldu  to  nearly  the  same  sum,  and  at  other 
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places  from  6  to  12  lacks.  Muslins  are  there  made  which  sell  at 
100  rupees  a  piece.  At  two  places  in  Bengal,  Sonarga  and  Vick- 
num-pooru,  muslins  are  made  by  a  few  families  so  exceedingly  fine, 
that  four  months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at 
from  400  to  500  rupees.  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass, 
and  the  dew  has  fallen  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  discernible.  The 
wool,  or  rather  hair,  which  grows  upon  the  Bengal  sheep  is  so  short 
and  coarse  that  a  warm  garment  can  scarcely  be  manu&ctured 
from  it,"* 

"  Of  the  exquisite  degree  of  perfection,"  says  the  eloquent  histo* 
rian  of  British  India,  "to  which  the  Hindoos  have  carried  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom,  it  would  be  idle  to  offer  any  description.  No 
modern  nation  can  vie  in  the  deUcacy  and  fineness  of  its  cotton  tex- 
tures with  Hindostan.  It  is  observed,  at  the  same  time,  by  intelli- 
gent travellers,  that  this  is  the  only  art  which  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  have  carried  to  any  considerable  degree  of 
perfection.  To  the  skill  of  the  Hindoo  in  this  branch  of  industry 
several  causes  contributed ;  his  climate  and  soil  conspired  to  furnish 
him  with  an  abundance  of  the  raw  materials,  and  its  manufacture 
is  a  sedentary  employment,  in  harmony  with  the  dislike  of  locomo- 
tion generated  by  the  atmospheric  temperature.  It  requires  patience, 
of  which  he  has  an  inexhaustible  fund;  it  requires  little  bodily 
exertion,  of  which  he  is  always  exceedingly  sparing ;  and  the 
finer  the  tissue  the  more  slender  the  force  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  apply ;  the  weak  and  delicate  frame  of  the  Hindoo,  moreover, 
is  accompanied  with  an  acuteness  of  external  sense,  particularly 
of  touch,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled,  and  the  flexibility  of 
his  fingers  is  equally  remarkable ;  the  hand  of  the  Hindoo, 
therefore,  constitutes  an  organ  adapted  to  the  finest  operations  of 
the  loom,  in  a  degree  which  is  almost  or  altogether  peculiar  to  him- 
self" 

Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  this  city, 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  inscriptions 
found  on  some  ancient  monuments  near  Adon,  on  the  coast  of  Ha- 
dramant  (Arabia,)  and  first. deciphered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Forster,  of 
Great  Britain.  These  records,  it  is  said,  restore  to  the  world  its  ear- 
liest written  language,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  Jacob,  and 
within  500  years  of  the  flood. 

♦  A  View  of  the  History,  &c.,  of  the  Hindoos,  by  William  Ward,  of  Se- 
rampore,  third  edition,  1820,  vol.  iii.  pp.  125—7. 
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The  inscriptions  are  in  three  parts.  The  longest  is  of  ten  lines, 
engraved  on  a  smooth  piece  of  rock  forming  one  side  of  the  terrace 
at  Hisn  Ghorab.  Then  there  are  three  short  lines,  found  on  a 
small  detached  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  Uttle  hilL  There  are 
also  two  lines  found  near  the  inscriptions,  lower  down  the  terrace. 
They  all  relate  to  one  transaction,  an  incident  in  Adite  history. 
The  tribe  of  Ad  according  to  Mr.  Sale,  were  descended  from  Ad  the 
son  of  Aws  or  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  The  event  recorded  is  the  route  and  entire  destruction  of 
the  sons  of  Ac,  an  Arab  tribe,  by  the  Aws  or  tribe  of  Ad,  whom 
they  invaded.  In  Mr.  Forster's  book  fac  similes  are  given  of  the 
inscription  ;  the  Aditie  and  the  Hamyaritie  alphabet ;  and  a  glos- 
sary containing  every  word  in  them,  its  derivation,  and  its  explana- 
tion ;  with  notes  of  copious  illustration  upon  every  point  which 
they  involve.    The  first  inscription  of  ten  lines  is  thus  translated : 

We  dwelt,  livmg  long  iuzarionsly  in  the  zananas  of  this  spacious  mansion ;  our  con- 
dition exempt  from  misfortune  and  adversity.    Roiled  in  through  our  channel. 

The  sea,  swelling  against  our  castle  with  angry  surge;  our  fountains  flowed  with 
murmuring  fall,  above 

The  lofty  palms ;  whose  keepers  planted  dry  dates  in  our  valley  date-grounds ;  they 
sowed  the  arid  rice. 

We  hunted  the  young  mountain-goats  and  the  young  hares,  with  guns  and  snares ; 
beguiling  we  drew  forth  the  fishes. 

We  walked  with  slow,  proud  gait,  in  needle-worked,  many-coloured  silk  vestments,  in 
whole  silks,  in  grass-green  chequered,  and  damask  robes, — woven  in  the  loom. 

Over  us  presided  kings,  far  removed  from  baseness,  and  stem  chastisers  of  reprobate 
and  wicked  men.    They  noted  down  for  us  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Heber, 

Good  judgments,  written  in  books  to  be  kept ;  and  we  proclaimed  our  belief  in  mira- 
cles, in  the  resurrection,  in  the  return  into  the  nostrils  of  the  breath  of  life. 

Made  an  inroad  robbers,  and  would  do  us  violence ;  we  rode  forth,  we  and  our  gen- 
erous youth,  with  stiff  and  sharp-pointed  spears ;  rushing  onward. 

Proud  champions  of  our  families  and  wives  ;  fighting  valiantly  upon  comsers  with  long 
necks,  dun-coloured,  iron  gray,  and  bright  bay. 

With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our  adversaries,  until  charging  home,  we 
conquered  and  cmshed  this  refuse  of  mankind. 

The  short  inscription  in  three  Unes  reads  thus : 

With  hostile  haste,  the  men  of  crime 

We  assailed  ;  onward  rushed 

Our  horses,  and  trampled  them  under  foot 

The  two  line  inscription,  which  is  under  the  long  inscription,  in 
the  terrace,  is  as  follows : 

Divided  into  parts,  and  inscribed  from  right  to  left,  and  marked  with  points,  this  song 

of  triumph,  Sarash  Dzerahh' 
Transpierced,  and  hunted  down,  and  coveted  their  faces  with  blackness,  Aws  the  Beni  Ac. 

On  the  subject  of  these  inscriptions,  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  dedication 

of  his  book  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thus  remarks : 

3 
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^  Whal  Job  (who,  living  in  the  oppoeite  quarter  of  Arabia,  amid 
tbe  MiMb  of  the  great  Northern  desert,  had  no  lasting  materiai 
vkhin  reach  on  which  to  perpetuate  his  thoughts,)  so  earnestly 
dnired,  stands  here  realized."  '^Oh  that  my  words  were  now 
written !  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book !  Thai  (like  the 
kindred  creed  of  the  lost  tribe  of  Ad)  they  were  graven  with  on 
iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the  rock  for  ever.  (For  mine  is  a  better  and 
brightisr  revelation  than  theirs.)  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liredL  and  that  he  shaU  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ; 
and  though,  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  the 
flwb  shall  I  see  God  :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
sball  behold,  and  not  another." 

But  it  is  not  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments,  however  high, 
which  constitutes  their  value  ;  it  is  the  precious  central  troths  of 
rereafed  religion  which  they  record  and  which  they  have  handed 
^jwn  from  the  first  ages  of  the  post-diluvian  world,  that  raise  them 
above  all  price.  Viewed  in  this  lespect,  they  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  scepticism,  and  leave  not  even  his  own  hollow  ground  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  unbeliever.  For,  if  what  the  infidel  vainly  would 
bring  into  the  question,  as  originating  with  Christianity,  stands  here 
reiristered  as  the  primeval  faith  of  mankind,  there  is  an  end  at 
once,  to  the  idle  sophistry  of  unbelief"  "  The  inscription  on  the 
rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab,  a  contemporary  witness  of  the  fioiith  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  old  Arabians,  changes  the  state  of  things^ 
placing  beyond  the  cavils  of  scepticism  itself,  at  once,  the  fact  and 
the  purity  of  their  belief  in  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  resurrection ; 
and  presenting  to  the  eye  this  great  Gospel  truth,  (to  borrow  the  Ian- 
guageof  Mr.  Burke),  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages. 

^  It  appears,  says  his  Holiness  Pope  Alexander  VI.  that  the  world 
was  first  indebted  to  one  Arkite  Ghiden  Ghelen,  an  extremely  in- 
genious artizan  of  Nodville,  for  the  first  regularly  manufoctured 
piece  of  cloth  ever  produced  on  the  surface  of  this  terrestrial  globe ; 
and  although  it  was  akin  to  what  we  at  this  day  and  generation 
call  matting,  and  produced  by  twisting  and  interlacing  leaf  stems 
and  fibres  together  ;  yet  the  workmanship  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
the  best  manufacturers  of  Bolting  Cloths  of  the  |N-esent  day." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  his  holiness  had  a  sample  of  the 
cloth  actually  in  his  possession.  Perhaps  sewing  the  fig  leaves  as 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis  has  reference  to  the  same  process. 

^  An  obvious  improvementon  the  garment  of  leaves,  proceeds  his  Ho- 
liness, which  was  suggested  by  twisting  the  peel  of  rushes  into  fine 
strings  by  which  means  superior  textures  were  produced  (See  Fig. 
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13 ;)  bui  this  improvement  was  not  adopted  generally,  in  the  part  of 
the  country  of  which  we  speak,  till  after  the  death  of  Methuselah. 
''It  did  not  eecape  the  notice  of  the  mat  weavers,  that  their  work 
was  rendered  more  flexible  and  agreeable  to  the  wearer  (particularly 
for  under  garments,)  by  the  use  of  a  finer  fibre,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  numerous  trials  were  actually  made,  with  the  fibres  of 
various  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  hemp  and  flax 
spocies. 

It  is  curious  how  the  descendants  of  our  first  parents  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  spinning  flax  into  thread.  We  are  credibly  informed 
that  it  was  by  supernatural  agency.  We  are  indeed  told  by  C. 
G.  G.,  a  learned  metaphysician  of  Oxford,  that  a  tradition  exists  in 
England,  which  goes  &r  to  prove  that  spinning  was  first  eflectually 
practised  in  that  country ;  but  we  disregard  such  testimony,  as  we 
have  found  the  true  and  original  story,  from  which  C.  G.  G's.one  is 
evid^itly  copied.  This  discovery  we  have  made  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Henry  Hunlock,  and  we  think  it  right  to  give  his  version, 
which  is  as  foUows. 

''  There  were  once  an  M  woman  and  her  daughter  who  lived  at 
the  side  of  a  hill,  (not  under  a  hill,  as  the  Oxonian  would  fain 
have  it)  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  near  Nodville.  They  were  very 
poor,  and  their  only  support  was  obtained  from  selling  the  thread 
which  the  daughter  spun  with  her  spindle  and  distafif.  During  the 
long  winter  when  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  merchants  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  could  not  come  to  purchase  the  thread.  The 
daughter,  who  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  creatures  on  earth,  worked 
vrithout  cessation,  in  order  that  she  might  have  enough  of  thread 
when  the  spring  market  came  to  enable  her  to  purchase  a  cloak  for 
her  mother  and  a  scarlet  shawl  f<»r  herself,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  properly  attired  while  attending  their  devotions.  (Where  these 
shawls  and  cloaks  were  manufactured  is  a  question  for  hierologists 
io  solve.) 

It  so  happened  that  the  king  of  that  country,  whose  name  was 
Zannkul  K.  Euzen,  had  an  only  son,  who  while  out  one  day  deer 
banting,  went  astray  in  the  forest  of  Akiel,  and  called  at  the 
widow's  cottage  to  enquire  the  way.  He  was  greatly  struck  with 
the  girl's  beauty  and  not  less  ¥rith  the  numerous  hanks  of  yam 
which  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  cottage,  and  equally  attested  her 
skill  and  industry.  He  asked  how  it  happened  that  she  had  col- 
lected such  an  immense  pile,  and  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was 
Zabozok,  replied  that  her  daughter  had  spun  the  whole  in  a  week. 
"  In  a  week  !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  prince,  "  if  this  be  true,  I 
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ba^e  fcond  a  'gaF  more  worthy  of  my  attarhmftit  than  any  other 
in  the  whole  eoontry.  I  will  send  yoa  a  load  of  flax,  and  if  ehe 
has  it  done  by  the  end  of  a  week,  I  will,  wilhaui  any  other  proof 
of  her  merit,  ehoone  her  aa  my  bride  ;  but  if  not,  I  wiQ  have  yoii 
both  cat  in  pieeen  and  thrown  to  the  cormorants  and  looosy  for  de- 
ceiving the  flon  of  your  sovereign.'^ 

On  the  Tery  next  day  a  long  train  of  camels,  laden  with  flax, 
itood  before  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  drivers  having  un- 
loaded them  told  the  giri  that  she  must  spin  this  quantity  in  a  week, 
or  prepare  for  death.  When  they  departed  her  poor  heart  waa 
cnj^hed  with  despair.  She,  however,  was  unwilling  to  reproach 
her  mother,  even  by  a  look  ;  but  she  went  into  the  forest,  and  sit- 
ting down  under  a  tree,  began  bitterly  to  bewail  her  sad  £sue. 
While  she  was  thus  weeping  and  lamenting,  a  decrepit  old  man 
came  up  and  enquired  the  cause  of  her  tears,  and  in  reply  she  told 
him  the  whole  story.  ^'  Do  not  weep,  daughter,^  he  said,  ^'  I  will 
execute  every  one  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  you  by  the  prince, 
provided  that  you  will  either  give  me  your  eldest  son,  when  he  is 
twelve  months  and  a  day  old,  or  that  you  shall  in  the  intervening 
time  find  out  my  name."  She  agreed  at  once  to  the  terms.  The 
old  man,  by  some  mysterious  agency,  conveyed  away  the  flax,  and 
about  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  prince's  arrival, 
{which  was  half  past  five  o^clock  in  the  morning)  returned  with 
the  finest  and  best  twisted  thread  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Nod- 
ville.  The  prince,  according  to  his  promise,  married  the  girl,  and 
conveyed  her  with  her  mother  to  the  palace,  whi(di  stood  upon  a 
beautiful  rising  piece  of  ground  about  \  oi  ^,  mile  from  the  city, 
and  overlooking  it.  (This  palace  must  have  been  a  very  magoifi* 
cent  building,  as  it  cost  rather  more  than  eleven  and  a  quarter 
talents  of  gold.) 

Every  Monday  morning  before  sunrise  the  prince  gave  out  to 
his  beloved  the  quantity  of  flax  which  he  expected  to  be  spun  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  every  Saturday  night  the  yarn  was  made  ready 
for  him  by  the  mysterious  old  man.  At  length  the  princess  became 
the  mother  of  a  beautiful  boy,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  bargain  she 
had  made  almost  drove  her  to  distraction.  Every  eflfort  she  made 
to  discover  the  name  of  the  wonderful  spinner  utterly  failed,  and 
he  at  every  visit  reminded  her  that  the  time  was  near  when  he 
would  have  the  right  to  claim  her  child. 

One  evening  as  she  sat  oppressed  with  melancholy,  her  husband, 
who  had  just  returned  from  hunting,  enquired  the  cause  of  her  sad- 
ness, but  she  was  unable  to  answer  him  a  word.    "  Come  my  love," 
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said  he,  ''do  not  be  cast  down,  and  I  will  entertain  you  with  an 
account  of  a  very  surprising  incident  which  occurred  to  me  this 
very  day.  I  lost  my  way  while  pursuing  a  fine  stag  which  ran 
towards  the  great  rocks  beyond  the  forest.  While  searching  for 
his  lurking  place,  I  thought  I  heard  a  human  voice,  and  following 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  came  to  a  cave,  where  I  saw  an  M  man, 
who  did  not  notice  my  approach,  so  deeply  was  he  engaged  in  a 
gtrange  sort  of  labour :  he  was  spinning,  not  as  you  do  with  the 
distaff,  but  with  wheels  which  flew  round  as  rapidly  as  lightning, 
and  gave  out  thread  Uke  water  falling  from  a  mountain  torrent ; 
and  all  the  while  he  never  ceased  singing, 

'My  mistress,  little  slie  knows  my  name, 

Which  shan't  be  forgot,  which  shan't  be  forgot, 

When  a  prince  as  heir  to  the  fortune  I  claim 

Of  Wallotty  Trot,  Wallotty  Trot 

I'll  come  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day. 

And  take  the  young  prince,  my  heir,  away. 

With  my  whack !  she  goes ! 

While  nobody  knows ; 

My  trusty  machine, 

In  this  cave  unseen 

Here  is  the  spot 

For  Wallotty  Trot! 

The  princess  made  her  husband  repeat  the  rhymes  several  times, 
until  she  was  sure  that  she  could  remember  them  perfectly,  and 
waited  with  confidence  for  the  return  of  the  old  man.  He  came  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  claimed  the  child.  '  Stop  neighbour,'  said 
she,  'there  goes  another  word  to  that  bargain.  I  have  found  out 
your  name:  It  ia  WaUotty  Trot.'  'You  have  indeed  detected 
my  name,'  said  he,  '  and  my  business  on  earth  is  well  nigh  finished ; 
but  before  I  depart  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the  secrets  of  my  art.' 
So  saying,  he  went  into  the  forest,  and  in  a  few  seconds  returned 
with  his  wheels.  He  then  taught  the  lady  their  use,  showing  her 
that  she  could  spin  sixty-six  times  more  with  them  than  she 
could  accomplish  by  means  of  the  distaff;  and  then  vanished; 
after  which  he  was  never  again  seen  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  prince  and  princess  taught  this  new  branch  of  industry  to 
their  subjects,  which  so  enriched  them  that  all  the  surroimding 
nations  r^arded  them  with  envy  and  admiration." 

These  wheels  are  of  similar  construction  to  those  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  by  Samuel  Crompton,  which  are  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  *  hall-in-the-wood'  machine.  It  is  unnecessaty 
for  us  to  give  drawings  and  descriptions  of  them,  Mr.  Baines  of 
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I^wrf^.  and  Dr.  Ure  of  London,  in  their  bistoriea  of  the  prc^reea  of 
ihe  muon  manufadnre  in  Great  Britain,  having  already  done  bo. 
After  the  death  of  Methuselah,  the  art  of  weaving  appears  to 
have  made  coninderable  advaaces  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and 
particularly  in  China,  India,  and  Persia.  The  first  loom  of  which 
there  vn  any  authentic  record  still  in  existence,  is  that  invented  by 
Arhite  Ghiden  Ghelen,  when  a  lad  of  about  seventy  years  of  age  ; 
and  after  having  been  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  drawing  of  it,  copied  from  an  ancient  parch- 
ment MToll,  found  among  the  curiosities  of  Sesac,  founder  of  the 
R^'ptian  dynasty,  (who  reigned  thirty-four  years.)  But  from  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  document,  and  the  draughtsman  (Alexis 
Kenrivenus  of  Alexandria)  not  being  a  weaver  hinwelf,  we  fear  it  is 
not  in  every  particular  like  the  original.  This  scroll  appears  (from 
indorsements  on  its  back)  to  have  been  once  in  the  poeseseion  of 
the  emperor  of  China,  Teling  Ching  Ouang,  from  whom  it  de- 
Mcended  to  Chao  Kong-Iii-hi,  his  si 


is  a  representation  of  the  loom,  &«.,  which  ia  of  vertical  constnictioa, 
and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  plaida 
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and  eiwquan ;  Uw  paUerns  of  which  were  most  probably  suggested 
by  the  interlacing  of  bark  or  stripes  of  broad  leaved  plants.  Indeed 
the  modem  plaids  so  obviously  represent  this  origia  of  their  patterns 
that  no  one  except  the  most  sceptical  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
correctneHB  of  this  opinion. 

The  process  of  weaving  in  this  loom  must  have  been  very 
tedious,  and  of  course  the  &brics  produced  would  be  expensive  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  inventor  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  any  instrument  analogous  to  the  shuttle,  for  we 
find  from  the  perusal  of  ancient  records  (imperfect  as  they  certainly 
are)  that  some  weavers  drew  the  wefl  through  the  web  with  their 
fingers,  and  others  used  an  implement  somewhat  like  a  knitting 
needle,  hut  having  a  hook  at  one  end,  similar  1o  the  crook  of  a 
shei^erd's  staff,  which  doubtless  insinuated  the  first  idea  of  that 
moet  useM  instrument. 

The  frame  work  consists  merely  of  two  posts,  each  4^  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  letters  BB. 
Between  these  posts  the  yarn  and  clolb  rollers  are  placed.  The 
cloth  ndler  C,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  but  the  yarn  roller  at  the 
tap  m  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  although  its  {voper  position  is 
•videiit  (oongh  from  the  manner  in  which  the  warp  threads  DD, 
dticwwL  Two  persms,  the  one  a  male  cmd  the  other  a  female, 
am  mployed  during  the  operation.  The  former  of  these  is  behind 
tl|*«a^  in  s  standing  attitude,  and  is  looking  as  if  provoked  at 
.  hudi^;  f^nfled  wme  part  of  his  work,  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
WOBMB  in  front  is  adjusting,  to  pacify  the  old  churl ;  perhaps,  how- 
«m^  he  k  calling  for  more  weft  These  are  only  suppositions  of 
tfnn,  and  the  reader  must  solve  the  vision  for  himself,  in  all  it» 
^tiltr  phases. 

We  alnwtt  fo^ot  to  mention  that  young  Teague  Ghelen,  who  is 
plying  OB  dw  harp,  ia  only  3^  years  of  age,  and  seems,  although 
H>  young,  to  poopcoo  an  uncommon  share  of  musical  skill.  His  in- 
strument iaone  of  greet  tcme,  being  far  superior  to  the  Irish  harp; 
and  H  does  not  differ  materially  in  its  construction  from  those  made 
by  their  «^in«tor.  Tubal  cain.  In  point  of  symmetry,  it  is  not 
flurpassed  even  by  Tom  Moore's  No.  1. 

We  would  also  add,  that  the  various  figures  composing  the  bonier 
of  this  drawing,  cannot  now  be  explained,  at  least  until  we  hear 
from  our  friend,  Lepeius,  to  whom  we  have  written  for  some  infor- 
ffffl*»™  respecting  them. 

We  snbjmn  a  few  spirited  verses,  from  a  well  known  author,  in 
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compliment  to  the  inventor  of  this  simple,  but  ingenious  weaving 
apparatus : 

^  Great  genius  of  the  ancient  times ! 
A  loom  like  thine  was  well  worth  leaving  ; 
To  thee,  what  are  our  feeble  rh5rme8  ? 
First  master  of  the  art  of  weaving ! 

Between  two  trees  thy  web  was  hung, 
Thy  cloth  beam  nearly  touch'd  the  ground  ; 
While  birds,  enchanted,  sweetly  sung. 
And  fruits,  delicious,  grew  around. 

Thou  breath'd  the  freest  air  of  heaven. 
The  sun,  unclouded,  gave  thee  light ; 
No  lamp,  nor  gas  to  thee  was  given ; 
Through  day  thou  work'd,  and  slept  at  night  /" 

(Brim  Dku  0»  FarrdL.) 


We  shall  now  turn  to  examine  some  other  kinds  of  weaving 
machinery,  &c.,  and  in  doing  so  our  readers  may  rest  assured  that 
our  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  most  correct  sources ; 
but,  at  the  ssnne  time,  we  do  not  hold  ourself  responsible  for  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  made  by  the  respectable  historian, 
Deioces,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  from  whom  our  correspondent 
(Alexis  Kersivenus  of  Alexandria)  copied  the  specification  and 
drawing  which  we  are  about  to  present.    »  *  *  » 


"  While,"  says  his  Majesty,  "  engaged  with  state  affairs,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  our  royal  palace  at  Ecbatana, 
•  ♦  *  *  *  •  *    dog  from  the 

land  of  Shinar,  who  called  himself  Arphaxcul,  came  unto  us  beg- 
ging the  loan  of  our  royal  ears,  while  he  would  describe  the  nature 
of  a  wonderful  engine  of  his  hivention,  and  which  the  said  alien 
pronounced  in  our  hearing  to  be  a  creature  of  surprising  capacity, 
and  likely  to  add  to  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  subjects.  We,  being 
at  all  times  disposed  to  facilitate  as  much  as  in  us  Ues,  so  desirable  • 
an  object,  of  our  grace  and  clemency  did  lend  unto  the  said  infidel 
the  use  of  our  royal  ears,  thereby  enabling  him  to  approach  within 
nine  cubits  and  a  span  of  our  most  high  Majesty  to  explain  more 
clearly  to  oiir  perfect  imderstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  animal. 


^m^Kmrnmrn^mimt 
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While  the  barbarian  was  about  to  proceed  with  a  description  of 
his  mechanical  monster,  we  issued  our  mighty  mandate,  calling 
upon  our  trusty  scribe  and  penman,  Deog,  to  appear  before  us,  and 
to  copy  down  verbatim  the  whole  of  the  Oration,  as  delivered  with 
fear  and  trembling  in  our  royal  presence,  by  the  said  heathen, 
whom  at  the  same  time  we  commanded  to  speak  slow,  that  no 
errors  of  judgment  might  be  made.  We  here  give  in  our  most  ex- 
cellent History,  for  the  good  of  our  well  beloved  subjects,  the  words 
as  recorded. 

O  most  noble  Deioces !  Great  monarch  of  the  Medes,  whose 
laws  change  not !  Much  to  be  dreaded  !  May  it  please  the  King's 
most  excellent  majesty,  I,  an  humble  descendent  of  our  great  father 
Noah,  have  invented,  arranged,  and  worked,  after  having  expe- 
rienced sixty-five  years  of  sore  toil  and  anxiety  of  mind  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  a  weaving  engine  to  be  driven  by  the  power  of  compressed 
air,  and  which,  O  King,  I  now  beg  leave  to  explain. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

My  invention,  with  all  its  combinations,  parts  and  appurtenances, 
is  appUcable,  either  separately,  or  conjointly,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  cloth,  whether 
plain,  tweeled,  or  figured.  The  arrangement  which  I  propose  to 
employ,  consists  in  improvements  on  a  weaving  apparatus,  invented 
in  the  days  of  Haran,  the  father  of  our  unfortunate  brother  Lot,  who 
once  Uved  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,    •  •  •  • 

*,  and  which  loom  or  contrivance  bore  the  title  of '  Ghelen's 
vertical  mat  loom.'  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  it,  as  the  looms  constructed  according  to  the  present  improve- 
ments have  such  different  properties  from  the  said  Ghelen's,  as  to 
have  very  Uttle  in  common  therewith,  excepting  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  cloth,  during  its  formation,  extending  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  improvements  is  to  enable  me  to 
weave  four,  or  more  webs  at  one  operation ;  and  yet  my  machine 
contains  but  one  lay,  with  suitable  contrivances  for  moving  it,  alter- 
nately, upwards  and  downwards. 

And  may  it  please  the  King, 

Figure  B,  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  creature,  taken 
transversely  through  th^  lay.  A,  which  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, with  two  reeds  B  B,  in  it,  one  extending  across  the  loom  at 
the  front,  and  the  other  at  the  back.  Each  of  these  reeds  is  adapt- 
ed to  weave  two,  or  more  pieces  of  cloth,  from  one  of  the  warps,  C  C, 
each  of  which  warps,  by  means  of  a  division  in  the  centre  of  its  reed, 

and  an  extraordinary  arrangement  of  the  headles,  is  divided  into 

4 
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twO)  or  more  distinct  sheds,  through  which  shuttles  are  to  be  thrown, 
leaving  a  weft  thread,  or  threads  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  each  of  the 
sheds. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

The  warps  of  these  webs,  are  to  be  wound  upon  two  rollers  D  D, 
placed  at  the  bott(»n  of  the  loom,  and  parallel  to  each  other :  the 
threads  which  proceed  from  them,  are  conducted  upwards  through 
the  headles,  which  are  extended  horizontally,  then  into  the  reeds 
B  B.  The  tlireads  so  proceeding  from  each  warp  roller,  are  now 
divided  into  two,  or  more  series,  for  weaving  distinct  pieces  of  cloth ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  surface  of  the  dents  of  each  reed,  is  divided 
by  means  of  a  long  narrow  ruler,  (which  is  secured  across  the  dents) 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  reed,  so  that  the  surface  which 
the  dents  present,  is  divided  into  two,  or  more  parallel  shuttle  races. 
There  are  in  all  four,  or  more  of  these  races,  for  the  passage  of  as 
many  shuttles,  which  are  to  be  thrown  (with  great  precision)  by  a 
simultaneous  motion,  through  the  several  sheds  open  for  their  re- 
ception. The  warp  threads,  as  they  come  from  their  respective  rol- 
lers, are  conducted  up  through  these  shuttle  races.  The  headles 
E  B,  are  tied  across  the  loom  from  front  to  back,  beneath  the  reeds, 
and  every  headle  has  two,  or  more  eyes  in  it,  at  suitable  distances 
apart,  to  receive  as  many  threads  of  warp,  one  of  them  belonging 
to  the  front  warp  roller  and  front  reed,  and  the  other  to  the  back 
set.  Each  headle  operates  upon  two,  or  more  of  the  webs,  which 
are  to  be  woven  at  once  ;  and  by  working  them,  all  the  warps  will 
be  divided,  and  opened  into  sheds,  at  the  same  instant.  The  lay, 
with  its  reeds,  remains  stationary,  at  its  lowest  descending  point, 
while  the  shuttles  are  passing  through  the  sheds  ;  but,  immediately 
after  they  have  made  their  exit,  it  begins  to  ascend,  carrying  up  with 
it  the  weft  threads.  The  sheds  are  all  closed  by  a  suitable  action 
of  the  headles,  while  the  lay  is  ascending,  and  when  it  reaches  its 
highest  position,  the  reeds  knock  up  all  the  weft  threads  between 
the  closed  warp. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

The  fabric  as  it  is  woven  is  drawn  upwards,  and  wound  round 
the  cloth  rollers  F  F,  one  at  the  back,  and  the  other  at  the  front  of 
the  loom,  and  corresponding  to  the  warp  rollers.  The  accessaries, 
and  new  improvements  which  are  proposed  to  be  applied  to  vertical 
air-looms,  according  to  my  invention,  fot  the  purpose  of  weaving 
four,  or  more  webs  at  once,  in  the  same  machine,  are  as  follows. 

1st.  In  order  to  avoid  stopping  the  motion  of  the  loom  when  one 
or  more  of  the  weft  threads  break,  or  become  exhausted,  a  few  spare 
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shuttles  are  to  be  lodged  in  suitable  receptacles,  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  mere  breaking  of  a  weft  thread,  will  cause  a 
change  of  shuttle  instantaneously,  (by  the  substitution  of  a  spare 
one  in  its  stead.)  The  method  by  which  I  accomplish  the  (^ra- 
tion is  this : 

On  a  weft  thread  breaking  or  becoming  exhausted,  the  corres- 
ponding shuttle  will  be  jerked  out  of  the  lay,  into  a  sluice,  made 
through  the  back  side  of  the  machine,  and  from  thence  conducted 
to  the  '  catcher,'  at  the  lower  end  of  the  weaving  room,  or  at  some 
other  convenient  place,  (as  the  case  may  be)  where  it  is  refitted 
with  a  new  cop  or  quill,  put  into  what  is  generally  designated 
'  Nahor's  air  fly,'  in  which  is  a  cylinder  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  compressed  air.  On  the  shuttle  being  entered  at  the 
top  of  the  fly,  (exactly  in  the  same  way  that  bullets  are  dropped 
into  '  Perkin's  steam  gun')  it  descends  into  the  return  conductor, 
where  the  end  of  a  rod,  not  unlike  the  suction-rod  of  one  of  your 
Majesty's  garden  pumps,  is  brought  to  bear  against  it ;  but,  that 
the  point  of  the  shuttle  may  not  be  injured  by  the  sudden  action  of 
the  propeller,  the  latter  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  end  of  the  shuttle, 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  nib's  length,  and  the  shoulder  thus 
formed  will  prevent  any  little  mishap  of  that  nature,  which  might 
otherwise  occur.  The  shuttle  being  thus  made  ready,  the  cop 
tender  (bobbin  winder)  tips  the  '  let  off,'  whereupon  that  shuttle 
speeds  its  way  to  replace  some  one  of  its  fellows,  that  has  become 
exhausted,  and  thus  a  uniform  system  of  operation  is  constantly 
kept  up. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

That  if  by  neglect  of  the  cop  tender,  the  receptacles  be  not  pro- 
vided with  spare  shuttles,  nevertheless  the  loom  will  stop  of  its 
own  accord :  the  arrangement  by  which  this  is  efiected  is  as 
foUowB : 

The  shuttle.  Fig.  C,  is  provided  with  a  spring  dent  1,  the  end  of 
which,  nearest  the  cop  2,  is  made  heavier  than  the  other,  and  is 
kept  raised  by  the  tension  of  the  weft  thread,  when  unbroken ; 
which  thread  passes  over  the  pin  3,  through  an  opemng  (or  eye) 
at  the  end  of  the  detent,  and  over  the  studs  4  and  5,  then  through 
a  hcie  at  the  lightest  end,  passing  under  the  pin  6,  and  out  at  the 
eye  7.  Thus,  on  the  breaking  or  failure  of  the  weft  thread,  the 
weightier  end  of  the  detent,  being  no  longer  upheld,  will  lie  on  the 
bottom  of  the  shuttle  elevating  the  other  end,  which  on  entering 
the  box  or  cell,  forces  back  a  projection  that  protrudes  through  an 
opening  in  the  picker ;   and  this  projection  on  being  forced  back, 
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acts  upon  a  series  of  levers,  which  cause  the  cells  containing  this 
shuttle  and  its  fellows,  to  move  towards  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
loom,  their  places  being  filled  by  the  two  adjoining  cells,  containing 
spare  shuttles.  This  operation  is  repeated  on  the  breaking,  or 
fiiilure,  of  a  weft  thread,  as  many  times,  as  there  are  pairs  of  spare 
shuttles  provided  (say  eleven  times  ;)  but,  if  by  the  neglect  of  the 
tender,  in  not  replenishing  the  cells  with  spare  shuttles,  (as  I  before 
staXed,)  the  whole  number  has  been  exhausted,  and  another  change 
is  yet  required,  then,  the  safety  regulator  will,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
draw  out  the  connecting  pins  from  the  lay  arms,  on  the  main 
driving  shaft,  which  pins  keep  this  shaft  attached  to  the  working 
parts  of  the  loom,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  motion  will 
be  suspended. 

2d.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

The  arraii^ement  of  the  headles  or  what  is  called  the  mounting 
of  the  loom,  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  suitable  for  weaving  foifr,  or 
more  webs  of  plain  cloth  at  once  ;  but  it  admits  of  introducing  a 
greater  number  of  headles,  than  the  two  which  are  requisite  for 
plain  weaving ;  and,  in  fact,  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
worked  {with  a  slight  variation)  admits  of  weaving  any  kind 
of  tweeled  cloth,  by  means  of  any  convenient  number  of  headles. 

3d.  And  may  it  please  the  King, 

The  loom  is  also  provided  with  substitutes  for  temples,  i(x  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  webs  of  cloth  properly  extended,  during  the 
operation  of  weaving  :  they  are  a  sort  of  pincers  J  J,  of  which  there 
are  four,  or  more  pairs,  two,  or  more,  at  each  side  of  the  loom.  Af- 
ter the  shuttles  are  thrown,  while  the  sheds  of  the  warp  are  closing, 
and  the  lay  is  moving  up  towards  the  cloth,  the  jaws  of  all  the  pin- 
cers are  closed  by  the  wedge-like  piece  H,  attached  to  the  rod  I, 
which  moves  the  lay  up  and  down.  This  piece  H  causes  the  two 
rollers  shown  by  the  dots,  to  recede  from  each  other,  and  to  close 
the  pincers  upon  the  selvages.  The  moment  the  picks  of  weft  are 
knocked  up  by  the  reeds,  the  lay  descends,  the  pincers  advance  to- 
wards each  other,  and  their  jaws  are  again  opened,  ready  to  grasp 
their  several  selvages  as  before. 

4th.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

The  warp  rollers  DD,  are  loaded  with  only  small  retaining 
weights,  (applied  as  in  said  Ghelen's  loom)  in  order  that  the  friction 
thereby  produced  may  occasion  but  a  slight  resistance  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  rollers,  as  the  warp  is  drawn  off  by  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  cloth.  A  ratchet  wheel  is  fixed  upon  one  end  of  each 
warp  roller,  and  two  clicks  are  so  connected  with  the  machinery, 
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which  carries  the  lay  up  and  down,  that  as  it  is  rising  to  knock  up 
the  weft,  and  while  the  sheds  are  closing,  each  of  the  clicks  will  be 
brought  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchets,  and  vnU.  turn  the  warp  roller 
round  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  wind  it  back  to  a  suitable  tension ; 
but  as  the  lay  descends  again,  and  the  warp  requires  to  be  opened 
into  sheds,  the  said  clicks  are  withdrawn  by  the  machinery,  from 
the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheels,  leaving  them  at  Uberty  to  3deld  and 
give  off  more  warp.  Each  of  the  cloth  rollers  gathers  up  two  or 
more  pieces  at  once,  and  consequently  it  will  increase  in  size  faster 
than  said  Ghelen's  loom,  which  winds  up  only  one  thickness.  The 
mechanism  for  turning  the  cloth  roller  round  adapts  itself  to  this 
circumstance,  so  as  to  take  up  the  cloth  at  the  same  rate  when  the 
rollers  have  become  larger,  by  the  accumulation  of  cloth  around 
them,  as  when  they  were  smaller.  This  is  effected  by  the  follow- 
ing means : 

They  are  turned  by  the  screws  or  worms  M  M,  taking  into  the 
teeth  of  the  wheels  O  O :  the  screws  or  worms  receive  their  motion 
from  a  ratchet  wheel  N,  affixed  on  the  same  axis:  this  ratchet 
wheel  is  turned  by  four  clicks,  or  drivers,  attached  to  a  lever,  hav- 
ing an  ascending  and  descending  motion.  This  motion  is  regulated 
by  a  rest  that  rises  from  a  rod,  which  is  parallel  with  the  roller,  and 
bears  upon  the  cloth  wound  upon  it,  so  that  as  the  roller  increases 
in  diameter,  the  rest,  being  raised,  will  limit  the  descent  of  the  lever 
above  mentioned,  and  thus  the  cloth  rollers  will  be  turned  with  a 
continually  diminished  speed. 

5th.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

By  means  of  other  mechanism  for  changing  shuttles,  the  webs 
may  have  cross  stripes,  of  different  colours  of  weft  yarns,  or  of  dif- 
ferent strength  and  appearance.  For  this  purpose  the  several  sets 
of  spare  shuttles  being  charged  with  different  kinds  of  weft,  will  oc- 
casion like  changes  in  the  web,  so  as  to  produce  cross  stripes,  wliich 
may,  also,  be  combined  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  various  colours, 
or  strength  of  warp  thread,  or  threads  (as  the  case  may  be)  suitably 
arranged  in  the  previous  operation  of  warping  ;  so  that  by  combin- 
ing cross  and  longitudinal  stripes,  chequered  patterns  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  in  many  respects  differ  from  those  made  in  Ghelen's 
machine.  The  shuttle  boxes,  or  receptacles  for  the  reveral  shuttles, 
which  contain  weft  of  different  colours,  have  as  many  cells,  situated 
one  over  another,  as  are  required  for  the  reception  of  the  several 
Bets  of  shuttles  ;  and  they  are  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  se- 
ries of  levers,  suspended  on  the  axis  P,  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  the 
boxes  being  hong,  one  from  each  end  of  a  lever.     These  levers  re- 
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ceives  their  motion  from  another  8eries  which  are  operated  upon  by 
a  revolving  barrel,  placed  above  the  cloth  rollers,  (but  not  shown  in 
the  drawing.)  This  mechanism  raises  or  lowers  the  boxes,  just  as 
much  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  particular  set  of  shuttles 
wanted,  to  a  proper  level  for  being  propelled  through  the  several 
sheds. 

6th    And,  may  it  please  the  King 

The  above  described  mechanism  can  be  readily  altered,  so  as  to 
operate  with  different  orders  of  succession,  thereby  producing  a 
great  variety  of  patterns  ;  and  also,  with  a  new  plan  of  mounting 
the  headles,  adapted  for  figure  weaving,  combined  with  new  figur- 
ing machinery,  the  four,  or  more  webs,  which  are  to  be  woven  at 
once,  may  have  ornamental  patterns  upon  them  of  the  nature  of 
what  is  termed  '  fancy  weaving.'  Or,  in  lieu  of  the  said  figure 
weaving  machinery,  I  apply  a  peculiar  combination  of  suitable 
parts,  which  receives  the  diversification  of  its  action,  from  a  pattern 
board  X,  which  is  shown  on  a  large  scale,  at  Fig.  D.  Upon  the 
flat  surface  of  this  board  the  design  is  carved  in  relief]  tlie  parts 
which  are  to  exhibit  the  sundry  colours  being  cut  down  to  different 
corresponding  depths.  The  pattern-board  is  now  placed  in  its  situa- 
tion at  the  upper  part  of  the  loom,  as  shown  at  X,  its  carved  sur- 
&ce  being  presented  beneath  the  under  extremities  of  a  row  of 
needles  or  small  slides  S,  which  stand  side  by  side  in  vertical  posi- 
tions. These  needles,  severally,  (at  certain  intervals  of  time)  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  the  loom,  are  let  fall  upon  the  said  carved  sur- 
face, and  by  the  inequaUties  of  the  reUef,  some  of  them  are  allowed 
to  drop  lower  than  others.  Those  which  are  sustained  by  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  carving,  are  acted  upon  by  a  straight  edge 
or  rule  T,  placed  horizontally  across  all  the  rows ;  which  straight 
edge,  being  taken  backward  when  required  to  act,  comes  in  contact 
with  certain  lateral  prominences  in  the  needles,  so  as  to  push  back 
all  those  which  are  prevented  from  faUing,  by  carving  on  the  pat- 
tern-board. Each  needle  is  connected  with,  or  tied  to  a  lever  U, 
which  levers  are  placed  transversely  over  the  loom,  their  back  ends 
bearing  upon  a  frikrum.  One,  or  more  of  the  headles  are  suspend- 
ed from  each  of  these  levers,  near  to  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  and 
all  the  levers  being  thus  placed  side  by  side  in  a  row,  at  the  top  of 
the  loom,  their  front  ends  form  a  row  across  the  loom,  until  some 
are  drawn  back  with  an  endway  motion  upon  their  frilcrum,  by  the 
straight  edge,  T,  acting  upon  their  corresponding  needles. 

The  front  extremities  of  those  levers  which  are  not  drawn  back, 
are  lifted  up  by  the  edge  of  a  horizontal  lifting  bar  W;  which  rises 
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upwank,  when  the  sheds  of  weu-p  are  being  opened  ;  and  in  rising 
Ihey  puU  up  those  headles  which  are  connected  to  them,  by  which 
means  a  proper  selection  of  warp  threads,  to  form  the  pattern,  is  ef- 
fected. 

By  the  different  depths  of  carving  on  the  pattern-board  X,  the 
needles  are  thus  divided  into  several  series,  which  are  acted  upon 
successively,  by  the  straight  edge  T,  in  order  to  produce  a  change 
in  the  selection  of  warp  threads.  The  pattern-board  is  fEistened 
upon  a  moveable  table  R,  which  is  shifted  either  backwards,  or  for^ 
wards  (in  a  slow  progressive  manner.)  by  the  pinion  Y,  taking  in- 
to the  rack  Z,  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  table.  This  pinion 
receives  its  motion  from  two  ratchet  wheels  fiEistened  on  the  same 
axis,  and  these  wheels  are  turned  by  drivers. 
7th.    And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

Each  time  the  pattern-board  moves,  the  needles  are  raised  and 
let  faM  again,  so  as  to  come  on  a  different  part  of  the  pattern,  by 
which  means  another  selection  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the  pattern 
board  has  been  conducted  along  its  whole  range,  and  the  figure 
transferred  to  the  cloth,  all  the  needles  are  Ufted  up ;  whereupon  the 
board  returns  to  its  first  position,  with  an  instantaneous  movement 
Should  the  board  have  only  half  the  pattern  intended  to  be  woven, 
carved  upon  it,  as  soon  as  that  is  worked  up  to  its  last  line  or  change 
then,  the  action  is  reversed,  bringing  the  needles  on  the  second  line 
of  the  board,  which  is  now  worked  backward,  with  the  same  speed 
that  it  went  forward,  and  thus  the  other  half  is  produced.  Pat- 
terns consisting  of  two  similar  halves,  need  only  half  the  carving 
of  those  described  in  a  former  instance. 
And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

Instead  of  the  above,  the  pattern  may  be  carved  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  cylinder,  which  is  in  all  respeciM  the  same  aa  those 
formeily  constructed  by  our  relation,  Jubal,  the  organ  builder,  (see 
also  Genesis,  iv.  21.)  mounted  <m  a  horizontal  axis,  and  turned 
round  with  a  slow  progressive  motion.  If  the  pattern  is  exactly  the 
size  of  the  cylinder,  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  been  once  passed  un- 
der the  needles,  it  will  return  to  Jts  first  position ;  but,  if  only  half 
the  pattern  covers  it,  (the  other  half  being  a  repetition  of  the  first) 
then,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  one  revolution,  it  returns  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  and  so  on,  alternately. 

To  produce  a  variation  in  the  succession  of  the  changes  of  the 
shuttles,  a  portion  of  the  carved  surface  of  the  pattern-board,  or 
ehe  a  distinct  pattern-board,  must  be  provided,  and  carved  with  al- 
ternate elevations  and  depressions,  for  lifting  their  several  elbow 
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levers,  and  the  levers  below,  which  are  connected  with  stop  detentSi  for 
detaining  them,  and  determining  their  positions.  The  revolving 
barrel,  before  mentioned,  may  also  be  applied  for  effecting  the  rais- 
ing or  lowering  of  the  shuttle  boxes,  in  a  proper  manner  to  change 
the  shuttles,  and  produce  cross  stripes ;  as  the  position  into  which 
the  revolving  barrel,  is  turned  and  detained,  previous  to  every  suc- 
ceeding pick  of  weft,  determines  which  of  the  different  colours  of 
weft,  shall  be  thrown. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

The  mechanism  of  the  figure  weaving  loom  will  be  simpler,  if 
the  plain  or  tweeled  ground  of  the  cloth  is  produced  by  a  distinct 
apparatus.  To  effect  this,  those  beadles  which  belong  to  the  yarns 
that  are  to  form  the  warp  of  the  plain  ground,  are  united  to  a  few 
lams  (thin  shafts  of  wood  or  iron)  so  that  by  drawing  up  one  of 
these  a  number  of  headles  may  be  raised  together  with  one  motion. 
The  lams  are  to  be  suspended  from  horizontal  levers  at  the  top  of 
the  loom,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  levers  U,  and  disposed  in  the 
same  row. 

It  was  before  stated  that  only  one  or  two  headles  were  suspended 
from  each  lever ;  but,  by  means  of  the  lams,  several  may  be  sus- 
pended from  each  of  them.  These  are  provided  with  needles  simi- 
lar to  the  others,  and  which  weight  be  actuated  by  being  dropped 
upon  a  suitable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  pattern  board ;  but,  as  this 
would  only  produce  a  repetition  of  a  simple  series  of  changes,  I  pre- 
fer to  substitute  instead,  a  sm,all  cylinder  or  revolving  barrel^  the 
surface  of  which  is  carved  into  a  series  of  suitable  prominences  and 
depressions  in  order  to  actuate  the  needles,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  pattern  cylinder  before  described. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

Whereas,  cylindrical  barrels,  studded  with  projecting  pins,  similar 
to  the  organ  barrels  of  said  Jubal,  have  been  used  in  different  parts 
of  your  most  gracious  Majesty's  dominions,  for  other  purposes  than 
that  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  them,  I,  therefore,  make  no  claim 
to  the  invention  of  such  barrels,  except  when  the  same  are  applied 
to  my  figure  weaving  machinery,  of  the  kind  before  described,  with 
needles  and  other  necessary  parts,  for  weaving  four  or  more  webs 
at  once,  in  the  same  vertical  power  loom|;  and  also  when  the  sur- 
face of  said  barrels  are  carved  with  different  heights  and  depths,  at 
all  parts  which  are  to  be  represented  on  the  cloth  with  difference  of 
colouring.  I  would  remark  also  that  when  small  patterns  are  to 
be  produced  upon  the  cloth,  I  use,  instead  of  the  said  machinery, 
(for  working  any  reasonable  number  of  leaves  of  headles)  a  contri- 
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vance  or  invention,  which  I  call  a  tappet  wheel,  formed  of  a  suita- 
ble number  of  segment  pieces  of  iron  or  smooth  stone,  in  the  fitces 
of  which  segment  pieces,  indented  grooves  are  made  or  cast,  for  the 
purpose,  when  combined,  of  producing  a  zigzag  groove  round  the 
&ce  of  the  wheel,  to  suit  any  required  pattern  to  be  woven  in  the 
cloth.  In  this  zigzag  groove  a  roller  works,  attached  to  an  upright 
rod,  which  is  connected  to  the  levers  or  treadles ;  and,  hence,  as  the 
tappet  wheel  revolves,  the  treadles  are  worked  up  and  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  elevations  and  depressions  formed  in  the  wheel,  and  the 
requisite  portions  of  the  warp  are  raised  and  depressed  to  form 
the  sheds. 

The  segment  pieces  are  all  made  to  correspond  and  to  fit  togetlier 
in  the  wheel,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  changed,  and  a  different 
zigzag  groove  produced  when  required,  according  to  the  sort  of  cloth 
to  be  woven,  thereby  superseding  the  necessity  of  casting  or  making 
many  wheels^  having  different  shaped  grooves,  and  of  shifting  them 
where  any  variation  in  the  weaving  is  wanted.  The  rod  which 
holds  the  roller  that  works  in  the  tappet,  is  connected  above  to  the 
two  outer  jacks,  as  in  the  ordinary  power  loom,  and  acts  upon  verti- 
cal rack  bars  that  take  into  a  pinion,  which  raises  and  depresses  the 
portions  of  the  warp  equally,  and  thereby  prevents  any  under  strain. 
There  are  certain  vibrating  bars  connected  with  the  jacks  and  with 
the  needles,  which  are  thrown  from  side  to  side  by  the  action  of  the 
tappet  rod  on  the  racks  and  pinions ;  and  these  bars  have  notches 
in  their  edges,  which  are  taken  hold  of  by  horizontal  bars  connected 
to  the  treadles,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  or  holding  back  certain 
of  the  needles,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  the  tappet  wheel. 
The  rising  of  the  tappet  rod,  and  the  rack  bar,  works  a  crank  that 
slides  the  pattern  board,  and  brings  the  successive  lines  of  the  pat- 
tern under  the  ends  of  the  levers  or  needles ;  and  a  spring  is  intro- 
duced to  ease  the  action  of  the  pattern  firame. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

I  also  claim  the  honour  of  inventing  a  new  arrangement  of 
mechanism,  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  any  part  of 
my  machinery  already  described^  but  yet  is  so  essential  to  the 
general  well-being  thereof,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
explaining  it  separately^  and  claiming  it  in  combination  with  the 
former  (notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  said  Ghelen.) 

The  leading  feature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  the  peculiar 
arrangement  and  order  of  working  certain  parts  of  looms  in  gen- 
eral, so  that  a  new  description  of  cloth  shall  be  produced  or  woven ; 

and  it  is  more  particularly  adapted  to  that  class  of  silk  fobrics  called 
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'  Kiang  Nau'*  satin ;  the  ordinary  quality  of  which  has  one  figure 
highly  finished  and  glossy,  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  warp 
threads  being  thrown  up  on  one  side  or  surface,  while  the  reverse 
or  back  side  of  the  cloth  presents  a  dull  unsightly  appearance, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  warp  threads  to  the  vision.  Now,  by 
the  aid  of  my  improvements,  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of 
working  the  loom,  and  by  introducing  a  double  set  of  warp  threads, 
I  am  enabled  to  produce  a  very  extraordinary  description  of  goods, 
both  in  point  of  texture  and  quaUty  ;  the  great  novelty  of  which 
consists  in  its  having  a  perfect  or  distinct  finished  surfisu^  on  each 
side  of  the  fabric  ;  and  I  am  enabled  also  to  present,  two  entirely 
different  colours  of  cloth,  one  upon  each  side  or  surface  of  the  piece, 
without  the  slightest  variation  in  fuiish,  briUiancy  or  appearance 
otherwise,  but  being,  as  it  were,  a  double  cloth,  having  two  perfect 
sides  or  surfeices,  and  bound  or  held  together,  by  threads  of  weft  at 
certain  intervals.  The  manner  in  which  such  manufiacture  is  to 
be  effected  is  entirely  dependant  upon  the  peculiar  order,  or  succes- 
sion of  working  the  treadles,  so  as  to  divide  or  *  shed'  the  two,  or  more 
coloured  warps  in  such  a  manner  that  a  certain  number  of  threads 
shall  always  be  '  floating'  to  cover  the  weft  on  each  side,  and  also 
a  proper  number  of  threads,  only,  shall  rise  and  fall  at  certain  in- 
tervals, to  bind  the  picks.  All  this  I  accomplish  with  the  aid  of  the 
tappets,  as  already  recorded^  the  treadles  being  worked  by  them  in 
order  to  open  the  proper  sheds. 

The  warp  threads  are  to  be  prepared  and  wound  upon  a  beam 
as  usual ;  but  in  case  the  cloth  is  required  to  have  two  distinct 
colours,  (that,  is,  one  upon  each  side  or  surface)  then^  the  uarps 
must,  of  course,  be  of  the  colours  of  the  intended  satin,  I  would 
also  remark,  that  the  satin  or  glossy  face  may  be  produced,  by  the 
weft  instead  of  the  warp  ;  and  this  may  be  effected,  simply,  by 
lifting  one  headle  out  of  every  eight,  for  the  upper  cloth,  to  each 
pick  of  the  weft  ;  by  which  means  Jths  of  the  weft,  will  show  on 
the  fBLce,  instead  of  Jths  of  the  warp,  as  in  the  former  plan. 
The  under  cloth  satin  face,  may  be  produced  by  arranging 
the  tappets  so  as  to  lift  Jths  of  the  warp,  leaving  Jth  part  down, 
and  thus  |ths  of  the  weft  will  be  thrown  on  the  under  side,  as  it 
was  above  in  the  upper  cloth. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  inventions,  or  improve- 
ments in  looms  worked  by  the  power  of  air,  or  any  other  agent  of 

*  Kiang  Nan,  the  name  of  a  Chinese  province. 
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nature,  which  may  be  hereafter  found  out,  procured,  or  otherwise 
brought  into  existence,  for  the  purpose  already  described,  viz.,  of 
weaving  four,  or  any  other  number  of  webs  of  cloth  at  once,  in  the 
same  engine  or  verticle  power  loom,  or  looms,  by  simultaneous 
action  of  the  various  parts,  combinations,  and  appurtenances  there- 
of, in  the  manner,  O  King  !  before  described  and  set  forth  ; 

1st.  I  desire  your  Majesty  to  understand  that  I  do  not  claim  as 
my  invention  or  inventions,  improvement  or  improvements,  combi- 
nation, or  combinations,  the  whole  of  said  machinery ;  as  many 
parts  thereof  are  of  the  said  Ghelen's  invention,  and  in  comtnon 
use  ;  but  what  I  more  particularly  mean  to  confine  myself  to,  and 
that  which  I  wish  to  be  considered  the  honourable  inventor  of, 
while  I  live  in  this  world,  is,  first. 

The  reeds  BB,  for  knocking,  or  pounding  up  the  weft,  or  wefts 
of  four,  or  any  other  number  of  webs  ;  such  reeds  being  contained 
in  the  same  moving  fi*ame  or  lay,  or  otherwise  affixed  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  require,  and  each  of  them  being  divided  into  two, 
or  more  separate  shuttle  races  (for  weaving  half  the  number  of 
webs,)  and  the  beadles  dividing  the  warps,  being  adapted  for  open- 
ing the  same  into  four,  or  more  sheds. 

2d.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  the  mechanism  described  for  changing 
the  shuttles,  in  a  vertical  air  loom,  for  weaving  four,  or  any  other 
number  of  webs  at  once.  When  any  one,  or  more  weft  thread,  or 
threads  break,  or  fail,  the  said  mechanism  then  substitutes  a  spare 
shuttle,  or  shuttles  by  an  instantaneous  movement,  without  any  act 
of  the  attendant,  and  without  stopping  the  loom.  I  also  claim  the 
peculiar  method  before  described,  of  forcing  or  pitching  the  shuttles, 
as  fast  as  the  weft  thread,  or  threads  break,  or  become  exhausted, 
into  a  sluice,  or  conductor,  cut  through  the  back  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  And,  more- 
over, whereas,  various  contrivances  have  been  before  appUed  in 
shuttles,  so  as  to  cause  the  loom  to  cease  operation,  when  the  weft_ 
thread  breaks  or  fails,  I  make  no  claun  to  the  invention  of  a  mo- 
tion in  the  shuttle,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  loom  to  stop,  but 
only  to  the  mechanism  which  changes  the  shuttles  for  others  con- 
taining weft  thread,  or  threads,  and  that  too  without  stopping  the 
loom. 

If  by  any  untoward  circumstance,  the  loom  should  not  stop  when 
required,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautionary  measures,  the 
linch  pins  or  keys,  (as  before  described)  are  drawn  firom  the  arms 
which  connect  the  lay  to  the  main  driving  shaft  of  the  machine  ; 
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when  this  is  accompUshed,  motion  will  be  effectually  suspended. 
All  tliese  arrangements  I  claim  to  be  of  my  invention. 

3d.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

I  claim  the  improvement,  before  described,  of  applying  and  com- 
bining, or  otherwise  arranging  four,  or  any  other  number  of  move- 
able pincers  or  cmbe,  for  extending,  widening  or  stretching  (in 
breadth)  the  cloth  of  four,  or  more  webs,  which  are  to  be  woven  at 
once,  in  a  vertical,  or  any  other  kind  of  loom,  the  said  Ghelen's 
vertical  mat  loom  excepted. 

And,  whereas,  a  kind  of  pincers,  or  crabs  have  been  applied  to  or- 
dinary looms,  (which  weave  one  piece  of  cloth  at  a  time)  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  such  cloth,  in  their  claws,  jaws,  or  gums,  (as  the 
case  may  be)  to  the  same  width  at  which  the  reed  leaves  it,  after 
having  beaten  in  the  weft,  such  nippers  having  been  invented  by 
Lemuel  P.  Arybas  (a  sojourner  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plain)  I  make 
no  claim  to  them ;  but  only  to  the  application  of  my  apparatus  to 
vertical  looms,  propelled  by  the  power  of  air,  or  any  other  agent,  for 
weaving  four,  or  more  webs  at  once ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  confine 
m^yself  to  these  particulars,  but  will  be  governed  by  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  produced. 

4th.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

I  claim  the  improvement,  before  described,  of  mechanism  for 
changing  the  shuttle  boxes,  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other, 
when  all  the  weft  in  such  shuttles  as  are  contained  in  a  recep- 
tacle, has  become  exhausted ;  and  also  that  of  replacing  such  re- 
ceptacles, charged  with  another  carriage  full  of  shuttles,  containing 
cops  or  quills  of  different  colours,  or  appearances,  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cross  stripes,  or 
chequered  patterns  of  every  possible  description ;  and  also,  for 
effecting  all  changes  of  colouring,  or  appearance  as  are  required  in 
figure,  or  ornamental  weaving. 

5th.  And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

I  claim  the  improvement,  before  described,  of  the  mode  of  mount- 
ing the  headles,  suitably  for  figure  weaving,  in  a  vertical  power 
loom,  by  which  four,  or  more  figured  webs  of  cloth  may  be  woven 
at  one  and  the  same  operation  ;  and,  lastly,  O  King  !  I  claim  the 
improvement,  or  combination  of  mechanism,  before  described,  for 
drawing  up  the  headles,  suitably  for  weaving  figured  patterns,  in  a 
vertical  power  loom,  on  a  surprising  number  of  webs  at  once ; 
which  mechanism  derives  the  diversification  of  its  successive  actions 
on  the  headles,  from  a  carved  pattern  board,  or  from  carving  on  the 
circumference  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  that  carving  being  a  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  required  pattern,  in  relief,  with  different  stages  in 
the  heights  and  depths  thereof,  at  all  the  parts  which  are  to  be 
woven  with  different  colours,  or  with  other  variations  in  appearance, 
as  may  be  derived  from  changing  the  kinds  of  weft  which  are  era- 
ployed  ;  and  I  also  claim,  as  of  my  invention,  the  tappet  wheel 
contrivance  or  apparatus,  before  described,  for  working  any  reason- 
able  number  of  leaves  of  headles,  the  claims  of  the  said  Ghelen, 
and  of  the  said  Arybas,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And,  may  it  please  the  King, 

I  also  claim  the  honour  of  inventing  the  improvement  in  looms 
for  weaving  in  the  same  piece  of  cloth,  two,  or  more  pieces  of  imi- 
tation Kiang  Nau  satin,  or  fabric  having  two  equally  perfect  and 
finished  sides  or  surfaces,  either  of  similar  or  distinct  colours,  quali- 
ties, or  materials  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  claims  of  the  said  Ghelen 
to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding. 

After  hearing  the  Oration  of  the  said  Arphaxad,  we  ordered  him 
to  be  rewarded  with  an  annual  pension  of  forty-five  shekels  of  gold, 
in  lawful  money  of  these  realms,  during  the  natural  period  of  his 
existence  in  thb  world  ;  and  we  commanded  a  short  Document  to 
be  drawn  out  by  our  scribe,  to  be  regularly  signed  by  the  inventor 
before  witnesses  (he  being  a  barbarian)  and  to  be  afiixed  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  monster,  as  copied  word  for  word  by  Deog.  We 
condescend  to  add  in  our  History  this  document,  which  is. as 
follows : 

All  these  arrangements,  improvements,  and  combinations  of 
mechanism,  I  claim  as  of  my  invention,  the  claims  of  the  said 
Arkite  Ghiden  Ghelen,  or  of  the  said  Lemuel  P.  Arybas  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  in  testimony  whereof  I  hereunto,  on  this 
tenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  set  my  hand  and  seal, 

E.  K.  ARPHAXAD. 

Witnesses  ^  ^^^^^  Hazer,  J.  P. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  our  friend  at  Alex* 
andria  (Eg]rpt,)  who  frimished  us  with  the  foregoing  specification 
and  drawing,  in  answer  to  one  we  wrote  to  that  polite  gentleman 
on  the  22d  January  last,  and  in  which  we  made  various  enquiries  re- 
specting the  several  human  figures,  &c.,  represented  in  the  draw- 
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ing  with  Arphaxad's  machine,  but  of  which  the  historian  (we  re- 
gret to  say)  gives  no  account.  Mr.  Kersivenus,  being  well  versed 
in  such  matters,  explains  nearly  all  these  important  omissions,  in  the 
present  letter. 


Alexandria,  April  23d,  1843. 

Dear  friend, 

I  received  your  favour  this  morning,  bearing  date 
22d.  January  last,  the  contents  of  which  I  duly  note.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  the  safe  arrival  at  Belfast,  of  the 
drawing  of  Arphaxad's  loom,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  on  the  11th  August,  1842,  and  the  procurement  of  which  gave 
me  no  small  trouble,  besides,  the  immense  expense  levied  by  his 
Highness  before  I  was  permitted  to  copy  from  the  original  scroll. 
But,  now  that  you  have  received  the  drawing,  which  is  faithful  in 
every  particular,  I  entertain  no  fears  of  your  success,  well  knowing 
that  such  an  enlightened  people  as  the  sprightly  natives  of  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  have  the  proper  spirit  to  appreciate  your  exertions  to 
benefit  them  in  their  manufactures,  by  the  introduction  of  this  most 
useful  engine  amongst  them.  However,  this  is  no  business  of  mine ; 
and  my  object  at  present  is  to  answer  your  letter. 

You  enquire  the  reason  why  I  did  not  (in  my  letter  of  11th 
August,  1842,)  give  you  an  explanation  of  the  various  human  figures 
represented  in  the  drawing  along  with  the  machine.  Why,  my  dear 
firiend,  the  truth  is,  I  forgot  to  do  so ;  and  I  now  beg  pardon  for  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  so  great  an  omission. 

In  answer  to  your  first  enquiry  as  to  what  the  figure  No.  1  is, 
and  for  what  purpose,  he  is  perched  upon  the  top  of  the  loom,  I 
would  state,  that  it  is  not  a  human  being,  as  one  might  at  first  sight 
suppose,  but  only  a  part  of  the  mechanism  called  the  ^cdarm  loon^ 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  the  weavers,  when  a  weft  or  warp 
thread  breaks,  in  case  the  other  motions  fail  to  perform  their  respec- 
tive functions,  as  described  by  the  inventor  before  king  Deioces. 
The  manner  in  which  the  loon  operates  is  as  follows  : — 

There  is  an  air  cistern,  or  cylinder,  placed  transversely  at  the  back 
of  the  dififerent  warps,  having  3796  holes  of  \  inch  in  diameter 
pierced  in  it ;  to  each  one  of  which  holes,  a  small  tube  is  soldered 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  up  to  the  under  extremity  of  the 
figure  No.  1,  passing  into  that  part  of  the  machine  on  which  it  is 
seated,  and  firom  thence  into  his  interior.  This  arrangement  being 
clearly  understood,  the  operation  will  be  obvious  after  a  Uttle  ex- 
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plauation.  There  is  a  small  valve  or  air  latch  on  the  side  of  each 
of  these  tubes  or  air  conductors,  just  about  2^  inches  from  the  cy- 
linder. To  each  of  these  latches,  the  end  of  a  small  cord  or  wire 
chain  is  made  fast,  the  other  end  having  an  eyelet  hole  in  it,  to  ad- 
mit a  warp  thread  to  pass  freely  through  it.  This  done,  the  next 
thing  is  to  attach  a  small  lead  of  about  2  ounces  in  weight,  and  5^ 
inches  in  length,  midway  between  the  valve  on  the  side  of  the  air 
tube  and  the  warp  thread.  As  soon  as  a  thread  breaks,  its  cord,  is 
of  course,  disengaged,  when  its  weight  is  allowed  to  drop  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  plate,  which  serves  to  guide  all  the  weights,  and  by 
its  descending  force,  depresses  one  end  of  a  lever  which  acts  upon  the 
safety  valve,  (corresponding  to  the  thread,)  and  by  this  means  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  general  reser- 
voir, which  instantly  rushes  into  the  figure  No.  1 ;  whereupon  that 
figure,  by  the  aid  of  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  in  its  in- 
side, elevates  the  trumpet,  and  gives  a  shrill  blast,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  fectory. — A  similar  method  is  employed  with 
the  weft  threads,  but  this  I  shall  explain  to  you  in  another  letter,  as 
soon  as  I  hear  from  our  friends.  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  G.  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  I  have  written  on  the  subject.  Should  more  than 
one  thread  break  at  a  time,  the  mechanism  of  the  figure  No.  1, 
adapts  itself  to  that  incident,  by  giving  a  corresponding  notice ; 
should  any  serious  accident  occur,  such,  for  instance  as  any  of  the 
workmen  who  are  occupied  inside  of  the  machine  falling  tlirough 
the  rigging,  by  reason  of  having  made  a  mis-step,  then,  the  alarm 
loon  blows  five  times  in  rapid  succession ;  and  in  case  of  two  hands 
ialUng  over-board  at  the  same  instant,  as  is  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing, the  trumpeter  blows  eleven  times,  Ufts  his  reserve  foot,  kicking 
off  his  ring  hat,  under  which  all  the  tubes  from  the  safety-valves  in 
the  main  cylinder  fit,  whereupon  the  whole  of  the  air  escapes 
through  the  lid  in  the  crown  of  the  loon's  head,  and  thus  the  loom 
is  efifectually  stopped  until  new  hands  are  provided. 

I  am  credibly  informed  by  his  Highness,  that  in  no  instance  do 
any  of  the  poor  fellows  survive  a  fall  from  the  engine,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  life  almost  invariably  becomes  extinct 
before  they  reach  the  ground  at  all.  It  appears  from  the  original 
records  in  the  possession  of  his  Highness,  and  from  what  I^  myself, 
could  decipher  from  other  documents,  in  regard  to  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  this  desperately  complex  machine,  that  out  of  every  76 
persons  who  met  a  horrid  death  through  its  instrumentality,  65 
were  apprentices  (or  green  hands.) 

There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind,  however,  that 
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you  will  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  so  improve  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  engine,  as  to  lessen  the  number  of  these  dread- 
ful accidents,  if  not  altogether  to  prevent  such  occurrences  from  taking 
place  in  future.  In  a  country  like  yoursj  where  one  man^s  life 
is  just  as  valuable  as  any  other  man*s,  this  is  a  matter  which  re- 
quires your  serious  consideration,  and  all  the  ingenuity  you  poesess. 
You  ask  the  reason  why  so  many  workmen  lose  their  lives  in  this 
business,  but  I  confess  my  inability  to  give  you  any  very  definite  reply 
to  such  a  question,  not  having  sufficiently  weighed  the  subject,  as 
yet,  in  all  its  bearings.  However,  my  present  impression  is,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  these  misfortunes  may  be  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  mechanism  is  so  extensive  inside  as  to  mono- 
polize nearly  all  the  footing  or  standing  place ;  and  as  some  parts 
of  the  machinery  require  to  be  operated  by  the  hand,  and  others 
by  power,  it  often  occurs  that  the  workman,  firom  inattention,  or 
want  of  experience,  fails  in  performing  his  part  of  the  work  within 
the  necessary  time,  and  the  section  on  which  he  stands  is  the 
next  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  air  cyUnder,  and  should  he  not 
shift  his  position  before  it  begins  to  open  its  jaws,  he  is  at  once  1^ 
through  the  slide^  receiving  at  the  moment  of  his  exit,  a  knock 
from  a  revolving  guard  or  automaton  figure,  which  is  placed  under 
the  platform  of  the  main  pattern-board  levers,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  away  obstructions,  such  as  dead  bodies,  &c. ;  and  as  this 
knock  or  kick  is  commonly  given  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  life,  in 
most  cases,  becomes  extinct  instantly. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  could  you  do  away  with  the  manual  labour, 
by  the  substitution  of  power  ;  or  could  you  make  such  alterationa^ 
that  the  men  would  have  a  sure  standing  place  to  work  upon  ;  I 
say,  could  you  make  either  of  these  improvements,  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  so  is  his  Highness,  that  you  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on 
mankind,  at  least  on  those  who  are  called  weavers. 

You  desire  me  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  figures  2, 3,  4,  6, 6^ 
and  7,  as  you  say  you  are  not  much  skilled  in  the  science  of  hiero- 
glyphics. You  will,  no  doubt,  have  observed  that  they  are  all  fe- 
male musicians.  Each  of  them  wears  on  her  cap  the  symbol  of 
her  rank  in  the  band.  Perhaps  figure  5  is  an  exception,  howev^ ; 
as  I  am  not  so  certain  of  her  grade.  At  first  sight,  I  took  her  to  be 
a  pawnbroker's  wife,  from  the  fact  of  her  wearing  three  balls  to  her 
horns  ;  but  she  is  so  curious  altogether  in  appearance,  that  I  shall 
not  venture  to  give  any  other  opinion  about  her,  until  I  hear  firom 
our  firiend  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  I  intend  writing  to  him  on  the  subject 
to-morrow.    As  soon  as  his  answer  arrives,  I  will  give  you  a  com* 
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plete  explanation  of  that  figure,  I  will  also  write  by  the  same  post, 
to  our  learned  friend  Uleg  Beg,  as  he  doubtless,  knows  all  about  it, 
having  lately  turned  his  attention  to  these  subjects ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  believe  me  to  be,  with  permission  from  his  Highness, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ALEXIS  KERSIVENUS, 

Civil  Engineer,  Homeopathic  Physician,  &a 
P.  S.    My  family  are  all  well.    Cleopatra  sends  you  her  love, 
and  three  embalmed  kisses,  together  with  a  vial  of  frankincense; 

and  hopes  soon  to 

«  «  •  •  •  f 

Had  some  of  our  modern  inventors  seen  this  kx)m,  with  its 
various  appurtenances,  it  might  have  saved  them  many  an  aching 
head  and  broken  heart;  and,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  would  have  effectually  shown  them  how  far  they  had  been 
anticipated  by  an  unpretending  individual  who  never  even  so  much 
as  thought  it  worth  while  to  secure  its  benefits  to  himself  by 
"  Letters  Patent"  Although  Arphaxad  lived  in  a  period  of  the 
world  in  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  men  knew  comparatively 
little,  still  we  think  that  his  specification,  as  delivered  by  himself 
before  the  Median  monarch,  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  our 
greatest  scheming-inventors  and  patent  agents  of  the  present  day ; 
and  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  model  to  all  those  aspiring  spirits 
who  expect  to  reach  the  uppermost  step  of  fame's  ladder,  or  to  have 
a  bronze  monument  (higher  than  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes)  for  a 
head  piece  to  their  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  after  Chaos  has  spread 
his  dusky  pinions  around  their  once  ambitious  intellects.  However, 
this  is  none  of  our  business. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  Arphaxad's  inventions,  was  that  of  his  improved  shuttle  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  that  useful  implement  in  weaving,  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Ghelen ;  and,  indeed,  no  great 
progress  could  ever  have  been  made  without  it.  Shuttles  were 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  the  fly,  the  other  for  the  hand-loom,  and 
were  pointed  at  both  ends  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  the  present 
day,  that  they  might  more  easily  pass  through  the  shed,  or  sheds 
of  the  warp,  opened  for  their  reception.  In  spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  Yankees  have  the  hardihood  to  claim  the  merit  of  having 
invented  the  fly  shuttle,  for  one  Mr.  Samuel  Slick,  in  the  year 
1738;  and  even  Doctor  Motherwell,  shows  his  depth  of  learning 
in  weaving  chronology,  when  he  reiterates  the  silly  story  which 
prevails  upon  the  subject  among  the  ignorant,  in  his  Sketch  of  the 

Proffress  of  the  "Sheet  and  Blanket  Manufactures,  &c." 
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Th«  following  tlliutratioD  ia  a  correct  copy  of  an  original  draw- 
tog  taken  from  the  lomb  of  Hanian  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
French  Consul  at  Athens,  for  his  great  kindness  in  [Hocuiing  it  far 
U0.     It  ia  shown  at  Fig.  E. 

Fig,  E. 


On  comparison  with  Gfielen's  loom,  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  present  drawing,  double  the  number  of  hands  are  employed ; 
and  unless  these  could  produce  more  than  twice  ihe  quantity  of 
cloth  woven  in  the  former,  no  saving  would  be  effected.  Perhapii, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  fabric  was  improved  by  the '  let  off'  and 
'  take  up'  motions,  which,  no  doubt,  worked  very  admirably ;  more 
ao,  we  think,  than  some  of  those  at  present  in  use ;  and  we  would 
add,  might  be  advantageously  employed  on  many  of  our  ouNlem 
carpet  power  looms. 

The  scene  presented  on  the  border  at  the  bottom  of  the  above 
dnwing,  is  the  pattern  at  which  the  weavers  are  engaged.  It  ia 
Bomewhal  indistinct,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  subject  of  it  is 
a  retreat  from  a  battle-field.  The  large  quadruped  towards  the 
right,  is  a  jackass,  and  the  person  who  holds  it  by  the  tail,  is  its 
owner,  who  appears  to  be  one  of  the  vanquished,  and  is  leaving  the 
scene  of  action  with  all  possible  speed,  at  the  same  time  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  save  his  ass ;  but  it  stands  still,  either  &om  natural 
stubbornness,  or  from  fear  of  one  of  the  victors,  who  has  got  in  front, 
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and  is  endeavouring  to  catch  it,  or  else  to  tempt  it  with  a  *  * 
*  ,  which  he  has  placed  upon  a  three-legged  stool.  The  man 
towards  the  left,  who  seems  to  run  so  fast,  is  another  of  the  con- 
querors, and  he  will,  no  doubt,  soon  overtake  the  ass-driver.  He 
carries,  in  triumph,  upon  a  pole,  the  head  of  some  person,  whom 
he  has  killed  in  the  fight  There  is  also  on  the  left  the  figure  of  a 
person  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  who  has  been  taken  captive,  begging 
to  the  leader  of  the  victorious  army  for  his  deliverance.  The  other 
details  which  help  to  compose  the  design,  are  merely  firagments  of 
the  vanquished  left  on  the  field,  such  as  coats,  pantaloons,  vests, 
fadmets,  legs,  arms,  &c. 

The  loom  was  also  used  as  an  embroidering  frame,  the  figure  or 
psttfflrns  being  worked  on  the  web  with  small  shuttles  or  circles,  as 
Ae  weaving  proceeded,  but  in  some  instances  the  embroidering 
needle  was  used  instead  of  the  shuttles:  these  needles  were  not 
wnilar  to  a  common  shirt  needle,  as  some  of  our  learned  doctors 
would  &in  have  it,  but  like  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Gobe- 
Mne  tapestry ;  of  these  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

According  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  Joseph's  coat  was  woven  in  Ninevah, 
by  Arphazad's  loom ;  but  this  statement,  although  made  by  his 
Holineas,  cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  Ba^a- 
raboo^  a  Persian  author  of  some  reputation,  that  Jacob  obtained 
the  cloth  '^  of  many  colours''  from  one  Boz  Hassarac,  a  Babylonian 
pedlar.* 

It  appears  from  Exodus,  chap.  xxv.  verse  4,  that  fabrics  of  blue, 
purple,  fine  linen  and  goats'  hair,  were  manufactured  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  Palestine.  We  read  in  Exodus,  chap.  xxvi.  verses  1  and  2, 
"  Moreover,  thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet :  with  cheru- 
bims  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them.  The  length  of  one 
curtain  shall  be  eight  and  twenty  cubits,  (51  ft.  1  inch,)  and  the 
breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits :  and  every  one  of  the  curtains 
shall  have  one  measure."  From  this  we  perceive  that  the  web  in 
the  reed,  or  reeds  must  have  stood  about  7  feet  3^  inches,  which  is 
wider  than  any  plain  linen  fabrics  we  manufacture  at  the  present 
day.  The  figures  of  the  cherubims  must  have  been  woven  with 
shuttles,  and  very  likely  as  many  as  a  thousand  shades  of  colour 

*  Oo  the  Babylonian  carpets,  says  his  holiness,  Pope  Julius  I.,  were  woven 
representationfl  of  those  fabulous  animals,  the  dragon,  the  griffin,  and  the 
nightmare,  in  all  their  varietieit. 
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were  made  use  of.  Had  they  been  done  with  the  embroidermg* 
needle  on  so  very  wide  a  fabric,  it  would  have  taken  an  age  at  least 
in  its  accompUshment.  In  Elxodus,  chapter  xxviiL  verse,  37,  we 
read  as  follows :  ^*  And  thou  shalt  put  it  on  a  Uue  lace,  that  it  may 
be  upon  the  mitre.^  See  also  Exodus,  chapter  xxxix.  verses  21 
and  31.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  manufocture  of  lace  was 
then  well  understood  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so  long  before,  in  Egjrpt, 
OS  we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  order  to  manufiEu^ture  lace,  very  com- 
plex contrivances  must  be  employed,  for  even  with  the  best  Notting- 
ham machinery  of  our  own  day  twelve  distinct  motions  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  one  mesh. 

On  referring  to  the  2Sth  chapter  of  Exodus,  at  the  39th  verse, 
we  learn  how  particular  were  the  directions  given  to  Moses  regard- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  sacerdotal  robes,  to  be  worn  by  the  high 
priest :  ''  Thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  linen,  and  thou 
shalt  make  the  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  girdle 
of  needle-work."  The  concluding  part  of  this  verse  shows  most 
decidedly  that  tlie  principal  portion  of  the  fabric  was  effected  by 
machinery  (perhaps  Uke  our  friend  Josu6  Heihuann's,  of  Mulhau- 
sen,  Alsace,  France,)  otherwise,  why  should  such  pstrticular  reference 
be  made  to  the  girdles  being  of  needle-work  ?  No  doubt,  Bezaleel, 
an  ingenious  artizan  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  invented  machinery  for 
embroidering  those  beautiful  fabrics  very  expeditiously :  this  gentle- 
man also  made  great  improvements  on  the  barrel,  and  draw  looms, 
the  claims  of  Morton  of  Kilmarnock,  Cross  of  Paisley,  and  Bonnar 
of  Dumfermline  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Aholiab  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  Bezaleel's  particular  friendsy  made  an  im- 
provement on  one  of  his  (Bezaleel's)  machines,  which,  according  to 
pope  Leo  X,  was  named  "  ogizigo ;"  this  improvement,  consi^ed 
in  substituting  vertical  wires  with  hooks  or  lifters,  through  which 
wires,  other  horizontal  ones  passed,  working  through  holes  in  a 
board,  against  slips  of  tin  or  copper,  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
the  Jacquard  machine.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance.  These  two  celebrated  workmen  (Beza- 
leel and  Aholiab)  ^  were  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  ail 
manner  of  work  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman 
and  of  the  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in 
fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver ;  even  of  them  that  do  any  work, 
and  of  those  that  devise  cunning  work."    (Exodus,  xxxv.  35.) 

Moses  also  makes  mention  of  the  preparation  of  gold  in  threads, 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  most  precious  cloths.     "  They  did  beat 
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the  gold  ifiio  thin  platesj  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in 
the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine 
linen,  with  cunning  work."  (Exodud  xxxix.  3.)  From  this  pas- 
sage it  is  evident  that  gold  thread,  or  rather  wire,  was  used  in 
weaving,  which  thread  or  \vire  it  also  appears,  was  cut  by  the  aid 
of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  invented  by  one  Zurishaddai,  a  na- 
tive of  Sidon.  We  regret  that  in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  obtain 
drawings,  or  description  of  this  apparatus  we  have,  as  yet,  been 
unsuccessful. 

We  also  learn  the  important  fact,  that  in  the  times  to  which  we 
refer,  cochineal  was  known,  as  well  as  the  mordants,  to  give  bril- 
liancy to  the  dye  ;  for  cochineal  being  a  natural  production  of  the 
East,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its  quaUties  were  hidden 
from  the  ancients.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Chinese  made  use 
of  it  for  ages  before  the  Jewish  dispensation  (lire's  authority  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.) 

The  cutting  of  gold  into  wire,  to  be  woven  into  cloth,  as  before 
observed  must  have  been  effected  by  means  of  an  astonishingly  in- 
genious contrivance,  (indeed,  it  must  have  been  a  very  shaving 
machine)  because  we  know  from  a  sample  of  the  cloth  which  we 
saw  at  Rome  (in  April  1831)  that  such  wire  was  nearly  as  fine  as 
No.  206,  of  our  cotton  yam  of  the  present  day.  While  this  curious 
specimen  was  being  exhibited  to  us  we  asked  the  showman,  if  it 
was  an  identical  sample  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab's  manufacture, 
when,  with  a  sarcastic  sneer  which  we  shall  never  forget,  he 
pointed  to  his  Holiness'  certificate,  affixed  to  it,  remarking,  that  if 
heretics  wanted  any  further  proofs  of  its  genuineness;  they  might 
go  to  the himself  and  enquire  ! 

We  find  that  the  finest  kinds  of  Egjrptian  net  or  cross  work 
makes  a  very  near  approach  to  the  modem  lace,  (see  cross  weaving.) 
Indeed,  whatever  knowledge  we  possess  of  lace-making,  in  any 
shape,  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  eastern  genius,  and  which  we  think 
no  one  will  be  foolish  enough  to  question,  after  consulting  the  proofs 
we  have  already  given,  or  shall  yet  give  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

In  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  Divine  vengeance  against  the 
land  of  the  Pharoahs,  be  particularly  threatens  the  flax,  net,  and 
lace  numufacturers :  '^  Moreover,  they  that  work  in  fine  fiax,  and 
they  that  weave  net-works  shall  be  confounded."    (Isaiah,  xix.  9.) 

The  thin  upper  dresses  worn  by  Egyptian  ladies  of  noble  de- 
scent, which  were  so  delicate  as  to  be  called  woven  air,  appear  to 
have  been  lace  of  a  very  fine  mesh,  (being  only  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.) 
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EGYPTIAN  SHEBETZ. 

*  NET- WORK,'   OR  *  OPEN-WORK.' 


We  have,  after  three  years  and  five  months  of  unceasing  research, 
at  last  procured  the  above  extraordinary  specimen  of  net-work  or 
lace,  known  to  tiie  ancients  by  the  appellation  of  '  open-work,'  and 
of  which  mention  is  so  frequently  made  in  the  scriptures.  Our 
drawing  was  made  from  a  piece  of  cloth  2^  yards  in  length,  by 
45}  inches  in  breadth,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  curious  coUeo- 
tion  of  his  Highness  Mehemet  Ali,  the  present  vice-roy  of  Egypt 
We  are  assured  by  our  friend,  the  British  Consul  at  Cairo,  that  its 
genuineness  is  unquestionable,  and  as  for  the  faithMness  of  our  re- 
presentation, nothing  more  need  be  said,  than  that  he  o^ued  it 
himself  from  the  original,  and  that  too  upon  exactly  the  same 
scale. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  lace 
must  have  been  astonishingly  complicated,  for  the  threads  are  so 
miraculously  Unked,  crossed,  and  twisted  together,  that  we  are 
really  surprised  that  it  could  ever  have  been  produced  at  alL  There 
are  two  kinds  of  uieshes  in  this  sample,  the  smaller  ones,  which 
we  have  marked  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6,  surround  one  of  the  large  kind, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  honey  comb.  This  net  bears  a  cloee 
resemblance  to  the  Grecian  net,  but  it  is  on  a  miniature  scale  in 
comparison.  In  the  Grecian,  each  large  mesh  is  surrounded  by  loi 
small  ones,  so  that  there  b  a  greater  disproportion  between  the  sizes 
of  the  meshes  than  in  our  specimen.  There  is  little  diffiBrence  in 
other  respects,  however. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  old  friend,  Alexis  Kersivenus 
of  Alexandria,  we  have  also  received  another  spechnen  of  Egyp- 
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tian  net,  of  an  entirely  different  stamp,  and  which  will  be  described 
in  the  pan  of  this  work  headed  "  lace  manufacture." 

A  small  piece  of  carpet,  or  rug,  has  lately  been  brought  from 
Kgypt,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  lady  Hamilton  of  Amster- 
dam. It  is  fifty-six  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  thirty-six  broad ; 
and  is  made,  like  Brussels  carpeting,  with  woollen  warp  for  the 
face  or  pile,  and  linen  twine  for  the  back.  In  the  middle  is  the 
figure  of  a  fox  in  scarlet,  with  a  night  owl  above  it,  the  hierogly- 
phic of  'rogue,'  upon  an  orange  ground;  around  which  is  a 
border  composed  of  blue  and  purple  lines;  the  remainder  is  a 
ground  of  light  pink,  with  violet  figures  of  the  pelican  and  curlew 
above  and  below,  and  on  each  side  crimson  outlines  with  bright 
yellow  ornaments ;  and  the  outer  borders  are  made  up  of  white, 
blue,  and  green  lines  about  f  ths  of  an  inch  wide,  each  Une  having 
fancy  devices  projecting  from  it,  with  a  triangular  summit  which 
extends  entirely  round  the  edge  of  the  carpet. 

Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  also  gives  us  an  account  of  a  small  carpet 
rug  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  which  he  says  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Mr.  Hays.  It  does  not  diflfer  very  materially  from  the 
one  just  noticed.  "  This  rug,"  says  Sir  G.  W.,  is  eleven  inches  long, 
by  nine  broad.  It  is  made,  like  many  carpets  of  the  present  day, 
with  woollen  threads  on  linen  strings.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure 
of  a  boy  in  white,  with  a  goose  above,  the  hieroglyphic  of  a 
'  child,'  upon  a  green  ground  ;  around  which  is  a  border  composed 
of  red  and  blue  lines;  the  rest  is  a  ground  of  yellow,  with  four 
white  figures  above  and  below,  and  on  each  side  are  blue  outlines 
with  red  ornaments ;  the  outer  border  being  made  up  of  red,  white 
and  blue  lines,  with  a  fancy  device  projecting  from  it,  having  a  tri- 
angular summit,  which  extends  round  the  edge  of  the  rug. 
Its  date  is  uncertain ;  but  from  the  child,  the  combination  of  the 
colours,  and  the  ornament  of  the  border,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
really  Egyptian." 

It  is  obvious  that  with  such  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  Arphaxad's 
vertical  loom,  and  the  use  of  several  colours  splendid  patterns  could 
be  produced. 

It  is  narrated  that  Arachne,  a  woman  of  Colyphon  (daughter  of 
Idmon,  a  dyer)  was  so  skilful  in  working  tapestry,  that  she  chal- 
lenged Minerva,  the  goddess  of  the  art,  to  a  trial  of  skill.  She 
represented  in  her  designs,  the  amours  of  Jupiter  with  Europa, 
Antiopa,  Leda,  Asteria,  Danae,  and  Alemene ;  and  although  it  is 
recorded  that  her  performances  were  masterly,  yet  she  was  defeated 
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by  Minerva,  and  hanging  herself  in  despair,  was  changed  into  a 
spider  by  the  goddess.  Ovid  describes  the  very  ungallant  use  to 
which  Minerva  applied  the  shuttle,  in  her  contest  widi  Arachne : 

^  A  great  fly  shuttle  in  her  band  she  took, 
And  more  than  once  Arachne's  forehead  struck ; 
The  unhappy  maid,  impatient  of  the  wrong, 
Her  injured  person  from  the  breast  beam  hung.'' 

{OPDcherhfs  Trams,) 

Of  the  manufactures  of  India  we  can  convey  to  our  readers  no 
better  idea,  than  by  giving  Dr.  F.  Buchanan's  description  of  them, 
which  we  copy  from  his  second  volume  of  a  manuscript  account  of 
Behar  and  Patna,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  honourable  East 
India  Company. 

"  A  great  deal  of  the  cotton  is  freed  from  the  seed  by  the  women 
who  spin  it,  and  a  part  of  this  is  also  beaten  by  the  same  persons ; 
but  the  Dhuniyas,  who  make  a  profession  of  cleaning  and  beating 
cotton,  separate  the  seed  from  some,  and  beat  the  greater  part 
Perhaps  one  third  of  them  have  stock  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy 
a  little  cotton,  which  they  clean  and  then  retail ;  the  remainder 
work  entirely  for  hire.  A  man  and  his  wife  can  make  fix)m  three 
to  four  rupees  a  month.  In  country  places  they  are  often  paid 
in  grain.  At  Arw^  they  are  allowed  I^  sers  of  grain  for  beating 
one  s^r  of  cotton  ;  and  in  one  day  a  man  beats  four  s€rs  (45  S.  W.) 
equal  to  about  4^  lbs.,  and  of  course  receives  6f  lbs.  of  grain- 
Those  who  have  a  little  capital  may  make  4  or  5  rupees  a  month. 
"In  every  division  I  procured  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  wo- 
men who  spin  cotton,  of  the  average  quantity  of  cotton  that  each 
spins,  and  of  the  value  of  the  thread.  Such  estimates  are  liable  to 
numerous  objections ;  but  it  is  probable  when  a  number  of  them 
are  taken,  that  the  errors  of  the  one  will  be  nearly  corrected  by  those 
of  the  others,  so  that  the  average  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 
Allowing  that  the  women  of  an  age  fit  to  spin  are  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  estimates  that  I  procured  will  give  for  the  whole  thus  employ- 
ed 330,426  spinners.  Now  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  spin  only 
a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  upon  the  average  estimate,  the 
whole  value  of  the  thread  that  each  spins  in  the  year  is  worth  nearly 
7R.  2A.  8P.,  giving  for  the  total  annual  value  2,367,277  rupees ; 
and  by  a  similar  average  calculation,  the  raw  material,  at  the  retail 
price  will  amount  to  1,286,272  rupees,  leaving  a  profit  of  1,081,005 
rupees  for  the  spinners,  or  3^  rupees  for  each.  But  there  are  many 
women  who  spin  assiduously,  and  vAio  have  no  interruptions  from 
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husband  or  children,  and  these  make  much  more,  especially  where 
the  thread  is  fine  ;  there  being  no  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
reward  allowed  for  such,  and  that  given  to  those  who  spin  coarse 
thread.  As  the  demand,  therefore,  for  fine  goods  has  been  for  some 
years  constantly  diminishing,  the  women  have  suffered  very  much. 
Another  calculation  agrees  so  well  with  the  above  that  I  have  little 

doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  both.     An  estimate  was  made  in 

« 

each  of  the  divisions  of  the  number  of  looms  employed,  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  thread  required  annually  for  each,  if  employed  in 
working  at  the  usual  rate,  and  the  most  usual  kind  of  goods,  and 
the  following  is  the  result : 

Rupees. 

Cotton  thread  required  for  cotton  cloths, 2,229,979 

do.                   for  mixed  cloths,    -----  101,762 

do.                  for  tape,  ccu^ts,  tent-ropes,  &c.,   -       -  37,125 

do.                  for  sewing  thread,  &c.,         ...  2,000 

2,370,866 

'^  Some  thread  is  both  exported  and  imported.  Taking  the  amount 
of  the  statements,  the  excess  of  that  imported  will  be  worth  30,500 
rupees,  which  could  reduce  the  demand  on  the  thread  of  this  district 
to  about  2,340,356  rupees  in  place  of  2,367,277  rupees,  which  1 
have  allowed  to  be  spun ;  but,  at  Bhagalpur,  it  was  said  that  1,450 
rupees  worth  of  thread  was  there  imported  from  Patna ;  and  at 
Puraniya  there  is  imported  to  the  value  of  12,000  rupees,  of  which 
a  half  comes  probably  from  the  same  town,  while  the  merchants 
here  only  allowed  an  export  of  3,420  rupees. 

"The  whole  thread  is  spun  on  the  small  wheel  common  in  India, 
and  the  implements  for  cleaning  and  beating  the  cotton  are  not 
different  from  those  that  are  usual.  No  rank  is  considered  here  as 
d^raded  by  spinning. 

"The  cotton  weavers  are  numerous.  Those  of  Phatuha  are  em- 
ployed in  weaving  cotton  diaper,  (kh6s,)  which  the  natives  use  as  a 
dress ;  but  the  great  demand  is  for  Europeans,  who  use  the  manu- 
facture for  table  linen.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cotton 
weavers  is  employed  in  making  coarse  cloths  for  country  use,  but  a 
good  many  make  finer  goods  for  exportation.  The  amount  of 
thread  required  is  1,771,379  rupees,  and  the  value  of  the  cloth 
2,438,621  rupees,  leaving  a  profit  of  667,232  rupees,  or  28^  rupees 
for  each  loom.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  finer  quaUties  of  goods 
taken  for  exportation  would  diminish  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
and  increase  the  total  value  of  the  commodity,  but  that  would  not 

appear  to  be  the  case.    Although  the  quantity  of  thread  is  no  doubt 
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less,  yet  as  the  reward  for  spinning  the  fine  is  much  higher  than  that 
for  spinning  the  coarse,  the  actual  value  is  perhaps  a  little  higher 
than  I  have  stated,  and  may  reduce  the  average  profit  to  28  rupees 
a  year  for  each  loom.  Each  man  on  becoming  bound  (asami)  to 
the  Company  receives  2  rupees,  and  engages  not  to  work  for  any 
person  until  he  has  made  as  much  as  the  Company  requires ;  no 
other  advance  has  ever  been  made  by  the  commercial  residents. 
The  agent  orders  each  man  to  make  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
such  or  such  goods,  and  he  is  paid  for  each  on  delivery  according 
to  the  price  stated  in  the  tables.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  sys 
tem  of  advance  is  totally  unneccvssary ;  but  it  is  here  pursued  b> 
all  the  native  dealers,  as  keeping  the  workmen  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence, little  better,  if  so  good,  as  slavery. 

"The  loom  is  of  the  imperfect  structure  usual  in  India ;  and  where 
starch  is  used  to  facilitate  the  working,  it  is  made  firom  the  root 
called  kandri.  It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  Indian  weavers 
who  work  for  common  sale,  make  the  woof  of  one  end  of  the  cloth 
coarser  than  that  of  the  other,  and  attempt  to  sell  it  to  the  unwary  by 
the  fine  end,  although  every  one  almost  who  deals  with  them  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  although  in  the  course  of  his 
life  any  weaver  may  not  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  by 
this  means.  The  same  desire  of  illicit  gain  induces  him  almost 
universally  to  make  the  pieces  somewhat  shorter  than  the  regular 
length. 

"The  coarser  goods  intended  for  market  sale  are  always  sold  as 
they  come  from  the  loom,  but  those  intended  for  private  sale  are  aU 
bleached,  and  many  of  them  undergo  operations  by  difllerent  classes 
of  tradesmen.  It  must  be  obser\'ed  that  in  this  district  the  weavers 
were  bound  to  act  as  porters  for  conveying  the  goods  of  travellers  ; 
and  when  any  person  of  rank  or  authority  calls  upon  the  zemindar 
for  such,  the  weavers  are  still  required  to  perform  this  office.  On 
some  estates  they  are,  on  this  account,  allowed  an  exemption  firom 
ground-rent  for  their  houses  ;  on  others  they  are  taxed  at  a  higher 
than  usual  rate. 

"At  Behar,  a  class  of  artists  called  parchahkush  is  employed  to 
put  all  the  threads  in  the  bleached  cloth  at  equal  distances.  (See 
the  drawing  marked  Fig.  A,  of  Arkite  Ghiden  Ghelen's  loom,  where 
this  delicate  operation  is  being  eflfected  by  the  female  figure  in  firont) 
The  cloth  made  there  being  very  thin,  the  operation  of  bleaching 
brings  the  threads  into  clusters,  leaving  many  parts  almost  in  holes. 
These  workmen  place  all  the  threads  at  equal  distances  with  a 
wooden  comb.    In  some  other  places  a  needle  is  used.     Many  fine 
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pieces  of  cloth  are  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  a  flattened  gold 
and  silver  y/jtre  called  bad-la,  which,  as  the  natives  use  the  pieces 
entire,  looks  very  showy.  It  is  not  woven  into  the  cloth,  but  put  in 
with  a  needle. 

"  The  Chhapagars  put  gold  and  silver  flowers  on  fine  muslin  by 
a  very  simple  process.  They  stamp  the  cloth  in  the  form  wished 
with  common  glue,  and  then  apply  gold  and  silver  leaf,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  glue,  but  rubs  off  where  that  has  not  been  appUed. 
Of  course  this  cloth  cannot  be  washed,  but  is  very  showy,  and  used 
only  on  high  occasions." 

THE  ART  OF  WEAVING. 

'^  The  art  of  weaving  is  exceedingly  old, 
As  we  by  king  Deioces  have  been  told. 
'Tis  said  that  Ghelen  weaving  first  began  \ 
Which  hath  descended  since  from  man  to  man. 
The  mothers  taught  their  daughters,  sires  their  sons. 
Thus  in  a  line  successively  it  runs 
For  general  profit,  and  for  recreation, 
From  generation  unto  generation. 

Arphaxad  was  a  weaver  of  great  skill ; 

His  four  web  engines  make  us  wonder  still ; 

For  they  do  art  so  like  to  nature  frame. 

As  if  it  were  her  sister  or  the  s€une. 

Flowers,  plants,  and  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  flies,  and  bees. 

Hills,  dales,  plains,  pastures,  skies,  seas,  rivers,  trees ; 

There's  nothing  near  at  hand,  or  farthest  sought. 

But  with  these  famous  air  looms  may  be  wrought 

In  cloths  of  Babylon  I've  often  seen 

Men's  figured  counterfeits  so  like  have  been, 

That  if  the  party's  self  had  been  in  place. 

Yet  art  would  vie  with  nature  for  the  grace. 

Moreover,  poesies,  rare  anagrams, 

Signifique,  searching  sentences  for  names. 

True  history,  or  various  pleasant  fiction. 

In  sundry  colours,  mixed  with  arts'  commixion ; 

In  aO  dimensions,  curves,  squares,  ovals,  rounds, 

Art's  life  included  within  nature's  bounds ; 

So  that  art  seemeth  merely  natural. 

In  forming  shapes  so  geometrical." 

Tlie  art  of  weaving  was  unknown  in  Great  Britain  previous 
to  the  Roman  Invasion.  After  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  footing 
in  that  country,  they  established  a  woollen  manufactory  at  Win- 
chester, for  clothing  their  army  ;  and  they  also  taught  the  benighted 
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natives  the  art  of  weaving,  and  the  culture  of  flax.  The  Saxons 
afterwards  introduced  several  kinds  of  fabrics  for  domestic  purposes, 
among  which  are  said  to  have  been  knotted  counterpanes  with  net- 
work borders,  for  l)ed-covers,  petticoats,  pantalets,  &c.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1327)  Nicholas  Grattan,  Ned  O'Neal 
Brien  Gallagher,  and  Jack  R.  Newbury  introduced  the  manufactuie 
of  broad  cloth,  which  manufacture  was  afterwards  protected  and 
encouraged  by  king  Edward  3d,  and  this  fabric  has  ever  since  been 
a  staple  article  of  export. 

The  following  extracts,  from  "  Anderson's  Progress  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,"  and  other  works,  will  exhibit  the  state  of  the  cloth 
manufacture  in  Europe  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
at  which  time  a  new  era  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  in  the  history 
of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1209,  Venice  gains  the  silk  manufacture  from  Greece.  * 

1248,  A  company  of  Wool  merchants  settle  in  London. 

1253,  Some  fine  linen  made  in  England.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  century, 
the  richer  classes  of  the  people  wore  iDooUen  shirts,  with  budMs 
bosoms  and  collars,  and  the  ladies  wore  goaVs  hair  drawers.  The 
most  influential  citizen  gave  not  above  one  hundred  and  five  poundi 
sterling,  three  milch  cows,  and  seven  two-year-old  heifers,  for  a 
daughter's  portion ;  ^^  but  now,"  says  LafTama,  **  we  wear  linen,  and 
the  women  wear  gauze  chemises  with  lEice  ruffles,  and  eilk  gowoi, 
some  of  which  are  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver."  Table  linew 
and  serviettes  were  scarce  in  England  at  this  time. 

1305,  The  city  of  Louvain  in  Flanders,  with  the  adjacent  villages,  said  to 
contain  above  sui  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  journeymen  weavers ; 
many  of  whom  worked  with  the  double  shifting  hamesi  boards,  and 
five  trap  boards  to  one  machine,  with  steel  beads  on  the  cords,  instead 
of  knots,  which  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  be  quite  an  improvemeot 

1327,  The  first  broad  cloth  made  in  England. 

1331,  King  Edward  3d.  resolves  to  establish  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  for 
that  purpose  brings  seventy-six  families  of  Wailoons  into  Eng- 
land. 

1336,  Two  Brabant  weavers  ( Whinging  C.  Shryzer  and  Frank  Wiesse  Fam- 

copvf)  settle  at  York,  with  the  king's  protection ;  *'  As  it  may  prove,'' 
said  the  king,  "  of  great  benefit  to  us  and  our  subjects." 

1337,  Laws  enacted  to  encourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  England.    Hol- 

land gains  part  of  said  msuiufacture  from  Flanders  and  Brabant 

1339,  Looms  set  up  in  Bristol  for  making  woollen  cloth. 

1348,  Norwich  eminent  in  the  worsted  manufacture.  French  faahums  intro- 
duced into  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

1351,  French  weavers  numerous  in  London. 

1376,  Woollen  cloth  made  in  Ireland,  by  Nancy  Carroll  and  Biddy  RooDeyi 
of  Kilbeggs,  Donegal  county. 
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1380,  The  city  of  Louvaio  loses  its  manufacture,  by  an  insurrection  of  the 

journeymen  weavers. 
1386,  A  company  of  linen  weavers  established  in  London. 
1390,  Coarse  cloth  (for  corn-bags)  made  at  Kendal. 
1398,  Foreign  woollen  cloths  first  prohibited  in  England. 
1436,  Coventry  eminent  for  the  woollen  and  cap  manufactures. 
1455,  Some  silk  manufacture  carried  on  by  women  in  England. 
1488,  Woollen  cloth  not  to  be  exported  from  England  till  fully  dressed. 
1519,  Spain  loses  her  woollen  manufacture ;  which  she  has  not  been  able  to 

regain,  to  the  present  time. 
1521,  France  first  establishes  a  silk  manufacture. 
1533,  Hemp  and  flax  ordered  by  statute  to  be  sown  in  England. 
1537,  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  commences  the  woollen  manufacture. 
1549,  King  Edward  6th  encourages  foreign  protestants  to  settle  in  England  ; 

viz.,  Walloons,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Swiss,  who 

much  advance  manufactures  and  trade. 
1567,  dt  8,  Persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  by 

the  papists,  under  the  duke  of  Alva,   who  drives  many  of  them  into 

England,  where  they  establish  a  variety  of  manufactures. 
1582,  Value  of  woollen  cloth  exported  from  England,  annually,  £230,000. 
1590,  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  first  introduced. 
1597,  Logwood  forbid  by  law,  to  be  used  in  dyeing ;  but  afterwards  found  to 

be  of  great  use. 
1608,  Silk-worms  brought  into  England,  from  France. 
1614,  Dyeing  of  wool  first  practised  by  one  Andy  Ure,  an  apothecary  from 

Glasgow. 

1619,  Tapestry  work  first  introduced  into  England,  by  Tranquille  Le  Roy  of 

Paris. 

1620,  Broad  silk  cloth  first  manufactured  by  Alexander  Haenal  of  Berlin. 
1622,  The  woollen  manufactures  of  England  in  a  declining  state. 

1624,  The  Dutch  make  woollen  cloth  to  the  aimual  value  of  £125,000. 
1641,  Linen  yam  spun  in  Ireland,  and  sent  to  Manchester,  where  it  is  woven 

into  cloth,  and  in  that  state  returned  for  Irish  use. 
1643,  Scarlet  dye  first  made  in  England ;  then  called  '  bow  dye.' 
1646,  The  French  begin,  with  renewed  energy,  their  manufacture  of  fine 

woollen  cloth,  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  at  Sedan. 
1650,  The  worsted  manufactures  of  Norwich  incorporated. 
1654,  The  fine  broad-cloths  of  England  sent  to  Holleuid  to  be  dyed. 
1663,  Forty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  (mostly  French)  employed 

in  the  silk  throwing  business  in,  and  near  London. 

1666,  Gartersi,  suspenders,  and  whiskey  introduced  by  father  TeagueO'Roorke, 

a  native  of  Antrim  county,  Ireland. 

1667,  Dyeing  and  dressing  of  woollen  cloth  begun  in  England  by  Warfyde 

Duysters,  of  Antwerp,  and  Charles  E  Brewer,  of  Mechlin  (Malines.) 

1668,  The  Irish  send  linen  yarn  to  England. 

1670,  The  wear  of  muslin  first  introduced.    The  linen  manufacture  begins  to 

be  encouraged  in  Ireland. 
1685,  Seventy  thousand  refugees  came  from  France,  on  the  revocation  of  the 

Edict  of  Nantes,  (by  which  edict  the  protestants  there,  enjoyed  the 
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free  and  public  exercise  of  their  religion)  and  settle  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  bringing  with  them  the  blessings  of  industry,  and  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  many  manufactures  and  arts  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  latter  countries.  Of  these  refugees  two  thousand  ^e 
hundred  and  seventy-six  went  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  Sligo,  and  London- 
derry. The  whole  number  who  for  conscience'  sake  left  their  native 
country,  is  said  to  have  been  803,000.  They  distributed  themselves 
in  Holland  and  Brandenburg,  where  they  established  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  serges,  stuffs,  druggets,  crapes,  stockings,  and  hats ; 
and  they  practised  all  sorts  of  dyeing.  Among  these  people  were 
goldsmiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  carvers,  apothecaries,  and  incw- 
bationuia  (egg  hatchers  by  steam.)  Many  settled  in  Spitalfieldsi 
London,  where  they  began  the  manufacture  of  silk;  and  others 
located  8u*ound  Soho  and  St  Giles.  Some  of  them  introduced  the 
art  of  making  chrystal  eyes,  (for  old  bachelors,  4bc.)  which  art  was 
entirely  lost  to  France. 
1696,  A  law  passed  in  England,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  Irish  hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread,  butter, 
and  pigs.  By  this  law  these  articles  were  admitted  duty  free ;  which 
liberal  policy  gave  rise  to  the  now  flourishing  state  of  trade  in  Ireland ! 

From  these  extracts  it  will  appear,  that  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
first  indebted  to  the  bigotry,  and  persectiting  spirit  of  the  popish 
powers  of  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  for 
most  of  the  useful  arts  which  they  now  enjoy ;  and  which  arts  form 
the  basis  of  our  most  extensive  manufactures. 

The  cloth  manufacture  made  little  progress  in  Scotland  till  after 
the  Union,  when  it  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  fostering  care  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  which  was  estabUshed  by  charter  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1727,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Scotch  manu- 
factures and  fisheries.  The  greater  part  of  the  goods  made  there 
were  of  linen  yam,  till  the  year  1759,  when  a  branch  of  the  silk 
trade  from  Spitalfields,  was  established  at  Paisley ;  where  it  was 
brought  to  such  perfection,  especially  in  the  light  and  more  fanciful 
kinds,  that  in  a  short  time.  Paisley  silks  almost  rivalled  those  of 
France. 

About  this  period  the  increasing  demand  for  cotton  goods  induced 
several  individuals  to  attempt  a  more  ample  supply  of  yarn,  to  meet 
an  extension  of  this  branch  of  art,  but  all  without  success,  till  the 
year  1767,  when  Richard  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  in  Lancashire,  in- 
vented the  spinning  jenny;  which  at  first  contained  only  eight 
spindles,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  eighty.  About  two  years  after  Hargreave's  inven- 
tion took  place,  Richard  Arkwright,  a  barber,  improved  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  still  further,  by  the  application  of  water  for  the  mov- 
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iiig  power,  tc^ether  with  the  addition  of  rollers  and  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  machinery.  The  extension  of  this  rising  manufacture 
now  became  so  rapid,  that  it  would  soon  have  felt  a  serious  check, 
had  not  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  which  were  made  about  the 
same  time,  come  to  its  aid  ;  particularly  in  the  processes  of  dyeing 
and  bleaching ;  by  the  latter  of  which  the  manufacturer  is  enabled 
io  bring  his  goods  to  the  market  a  few  hours  afler  their  being  taken 
from  the  loom,  whereas,  by  the  old  method,  it  would  require  as 
many  months. 

These  inventions  and  discoveries,  together  with  the  improvements 
in  calico  printing,  the  discharging  of  colours,  (particularly  of  Turkey 
red,  for  Bandannas)  the  application  of  steam  as  a  moving  power, 
in  weaving  plain  cloth,  and  innumerable  other  mechanical  inven- 
tions, which  it  would  be  tedious  even  to  name ;  these  have,  witliin 
the  last  fifty  years  raised  the  cotton  manufacture  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection, which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  arts. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Kersivenus,  in  his 
letter  of  23d  April,  1843,  (given  at  page  34,)  promised  us  some  fur- 
ther information  relative  to  the  subjects  there  spoken  about ;  and 
afler  some  unavoidable  delay,  this  gentleman  has  at  Icngtli  written 
another  letter  to  us,  of  which  the  following  is  a  correct  translation. 
No  doubt  his  document  will  be  interesting  to  many  weavers  and 
manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Alexandria,  I7th  Sept.  1843. 
Dear  Friend : 

Your  letters  of  9th  July  and  15th  August  came  to  hand,  and 
their  contents  I  have  just  been  considering  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  in  the  first  place,  of  the  safe  arrival  at  Ar- 
doyne,  Belfast,  of  the  letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  writing 
you  on  the  23d  of  April  last.  I  regret  exceedingly  not  having  been 
able  to  give  you  more  correct  information,  on  the  subject  to  which 
you  most  particularly  refer  ;  but  this  delay  has  l)een  altogether  oc- 
casioned by  the  negligence  of  Messrs.  Lepsius  and  Taylor,  in  not 
answering  my  letters  to  them,  of  24th  April. 

For  the  last  fortnight  my  life  has  been  a  burthen  to  me,  as  I  have 
been  suffering  from  a  sore  disease,  which  quack  doctors  generally  call 
delirium  tremens,  I  subjected  myself  to  homeopathic  treatment, 
however,  about  ten  days  ago,  and  am  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  lie 
able  to  keep  the  children  in  order,  although  I  cannot  yet  undertake 
any  professional  duties. 
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On  examioiog  vaiious  lettere  and  other  documents,  received  by 
tbis  morning's  mail,  I  was  extremely  delighted  to  see  a  conmiimica- 
tion  in  the  handwriting  of  our  old  friend  Lepsiua,  enclosiiig,  also^ 
another  from  Mr.  Taylor.  These  documents,  although  certainly 
not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish,  contain,  neverthdess,  various 
observations  relative  to  Arphaxad's  inventions,  which  may,  to  some 
extent,  answer  your  enquiries  ;  and  I  shall  now  suhmit  to  jroo  the 
substance  of  what  they  state  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Figure  No.  5,  in  the  drawings,  puzzles  both  the  Doctor  and  Mr. 
T.,  and  they  frankly  confess,  that  they  neither  know  what  kind  of 
a  character  she  is,  nor  yet  the  object  for  which  she  is  rq)re8enied  at 
all.  Mr.  T.,  however,  suggests  from  the  implements  which  she 
carries,  that  she  is  a  person  perfectly  skilled  in  the  arts  of  spinning 
and  figured  weaving.  Figure  No.  8,  is  a  portrait  of  the  prince  of 
weavers,  no  less  tlian  E.  K.  Arphaxad  himself;  hut  this,  I  think, 
you  might  have  seen  yourself,  without  any  explanation.  The 
fragments  of  machinery,  and  other  articles  scattered  over  the  draw- 
ing, according  to  Lepsius,  originally  constituted  part  of  the  interior 
mechanism  of  the  engine ;  but  have  been  thrown  into  their  present 
state  of  confusion  by  a  dreadful  explosion  of  the  principal  air  cis- 
tern, killing,  instantaneously,  two  beautiful  ladies,  who  were  mere 
spectators,  come  to  the  factory,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  some 
new  patterns  of  shawls,  lace,  and  quilting  stuffs,  for  their  wedding 
dresses.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  frightful  catastrophe 
siiould  have  happened  on  a  Sunday ;  which  circumstance  is  an- 
cjtli^r  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  working  on  that  day. 

You  will  perceive  in  the  drawing,  the  wreck  of  many  valuaUe 
contrivances  used  by  weavers.  Among  those  may  be  traced  part 
of  I>;muel  P.  Arybas'  nipper  or  jaw  temple,  Arphaxad's  tappet 
wheel,  fork  and  grid  stop-thread  motion,  measuring  rollers  for  regu- 
lating the  giving  out  of  yarn  from  warp  beams  by  means  of  end- 
less screws,  &c.,  lace  and  embroidering  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
cams  and  cam-wheels,  with  a  variety  of  spinning  apparatus,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  judging  from  the  figures,  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
best  spinning  machinery  of  the  present  day. 

From  these  remains  it  would  seem  that  Arphaxad's  loom  was  ca- 
pable of  producing  various  textures  at  one  and  the  same  operation. 
Indeed,  Lepsius  informs  me  that  Arphaxad  constructed  a  machine 
for  Gengis-Khan,  adapted  to  weave  30  pieces  of  cloth  at  once,  these 
pieces  varying  in  width  from  25  to  74  inches,  and  forming  the  most 
beautiful  textures  and  patterns  imaginable  ;  surpassing  in  splendour 
of  appearance  even  the  most  gorgeous  tail  of  the  peacock,  and  dis- 
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playing  a  greater  variety  of  colouring  than  that  proud  bird  can 
boa^  of.  This  machine,  although  containing  so  many  webd,  and 
working  so  many  shuttles  (averaging  30  shuttles  to  each  of  the  30 
webs,  or  900  in  all)  appears  to  have  cost  only  1  shekel  of  silver  per 
diem  for  the  necessary  driving  power.  The  proprietor,  therefore, 
must  have  realized  a  handsome  profit  while  the  engine  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  in  as  much  as  it  turned  off  1200  yards  daily,  of 
perfect  goods,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mere  child  to  superintend  it. 
The  average  price  at  which  the  cloth  was  sold  per  yard,  taking  one 
web  with  another,  was  about  751. ;  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
was  not  over  30  per  cent  of  that  sum,  the  cloth  being  extremely 
light,  owing  to  the  astonishing  fineness  of  the  thread  used.  The 
original  cost  of  the  machine,  however,  formed  an  important  item,  as 
it  was  not  less  than  140,000/.  of  your  money.  Lepsius  is  unable 
to  say  whether  this  enterprise  turned  out  a  good  speculation  for 
Ciengis-Khan,  or  not,  as  he  cannot  ascertain  how  long  the  loom 
was  in  operation  before  it  blew  up. 

From  \heaQ  facts  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  fragments 
shown  in  the  drawing  did  actually  form  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  engine  represented,  previous  to  the  explosion  of  the  air  cistern ; 
the  spinning  machinery,  no  doubt,  being  employed  in  furnishing  the 
different  warps  and  wefts  as  required.  Whether  the  thread  used  was 
of  gold  or  silver,  neither  the  Doctor  or  Mr.  Taylor  is  able  to  say ;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  gold  was  the  material  used,  to  which  the  necessary 
endless  variety  of  shades  had  been  previously  given  by  some  highly 
ingenious  chemical  process.  Had  the  thread  not  been  of  gold,  the 
textures  could  not  have  been  so  expensive. 

The  specimen  of  cloth  in  possession  of  his  Highness,  and  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  although  5,331  years  old, 
yet  it  is  beautiful  beyond  conception — us  fresh  and  perfect  as  if 
finished  yesterday.  This  specimen  contains  130  shades  of  colour, 
and  is  of  pure  gold.  I  shall  forward  you  in  a  few  days  llf  inches 
of  it,  which  I  have  procured  from  his  Highness  at  an  expense  of  90 
shekels  of  gold.  The  pieces  of  glass  cloth  which  you  had  the 
kindness  to  send  me,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it  in  richness  of 
colouring  and  design. 

Hoarding  the  spinning  engine  of  Wallotty  Trot,  the  Doctor 
thinks  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  demolished  by  the  ex- 
plosion, part  of  which  is  shown  at  No.  9. :  but  whether  Trot  used 
rollers,  as  at  No.  10.,  or  flyers,  as  at  No.  11.,  neither  Lepsius  nor 
Taylor  can  decide. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  son  has  found  another  paper,  among 
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those  brought  this  morning,  from  Doctor  Lepsius,  who  has  eiicitad 
some  further  ideas  relative  to  the  figures  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7.  He  says 
they  are  mechanical  or  automaton  musicians  which  were  stationed, 
generally,  at  the  entrance  of  the  manufactory,  for  the  purpose  of 
serenading  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  came  to  purchase  the  splendid 
productions  of  Arphaxad's  looms.  These  figures  serenaded  all  good 
customers,  also,  when  leaving  the  factory ;  but  in  no  case  would 
they  play  a  single  note  to  such  as  were  shabby  in  purchasing. 
Each  figure  was  possessed  of  the  necessary  mechanism,  in  its  inte- 
rior, according  to  its  office  in  the  band.  The  playing  of  a  tune, 
commonly  averaged  from  35  to  45  minutes ;  and  there  were  140 
tunes,  in  all,  '^  to  the  round."  Each  automaton  was  furnished  with 
a  suitable  key,  by  means  of  which  it  wound  up  itself  when  run 
down. 

In  regard  to  stopping  the  engine  on  the  breaking  or  failure  of  a 
weft  thread,  no  difficulty  could  have  been  experienced ;  because  the 
fork  and  grid  stop  thread  motion,  (a  fragment  of  which  you  will 
perceive  in  the  drawing,)  would  accomplish  that  object  effectually. 
Besides,  there  are  evident  traces  of  other  valuable  contrivances  for 
the  same  purpose :  but  whether  these  were  essential  to  the  per- 
fect working  of  this  extraordinary  loom,  or  not,  is  at  this  moment  a 
mystery  beyond  my  power  to  solve. 

His  Highness  is  delighted  with  the  working  of  your  power  looms ; 
he  has  lately  caused  them  to  be  set  up  in  his  turban  factory,  and 
they  are  now  in  successful  operation.  He  requests  me  to  convey 
to  you  tlie  expression  of  his  sincere  regard,  in  the  shape  of  * 

*  *  *  *  ,  and  shipped  this  day  on 

board  the  Royal  Tar.     I  herewith  enclose  the  invoice. 

I  have  just  learned  that  our  respected  friend,  Amasis  Osirtasen, 
is  no  more,  having  departed  this  life  yesterday  (Sunday)  while  in 
the  act  of        •  *  *  *  *  « 

«  «  f  «  «  «  I 

• 

Hoping  the  above  information  will  prove  satisfactory,  I  remain, 
with  permission  from  his  Highness, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

ALEXIS  KERSIVENUS, 
Civil  Engineer,  Homeopathic  Physician,  &c. 
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Manufactures  of  the  United  States  and  Imports  of  Manufac- 
tured Goods  in  1839-40. 


Woollen 

Cotton 

Silk 

Flax 

Mixed 

Tobacco 

Machinery 

Hardware,  &c 

Cannon — small  arms 

Precious  meteds 

Various      " 

Granite,  &c 

Bricks  and  lime 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets 

Sole  leather 

Upper 

Other 

Soap  and  candles 

Distilled  liquors 

Fermented    " 

Gunpowder 

Drugs,  paints,  &c 

Turpentine,  &c. 

Glass 

Earthenware 

Sugar 

Chocolate 

Confectionary 

Paper 

Cordage 

Music^  Instrumentjs 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Flour 

Other  produce  of  mills 

Ships  built 

Fumirare 

All  other  memufactures, 


Aggregate  value 


Home  Manufacture8. 
$20,696,999 

46,350,453 

119,814 

322,205 

6,545,503 

5,819,658 

10,980,581 
6,451,967 
2,654,540 
4,734,960 
9,779,442 
2,442,950 
9,736,945 

10,179,848 

15,586,258 
9,455,670 

13,134,403 
5,487,436 

10,350,656 

4,653,556 

1,077,341 

4,151,899 

660,827 

2,800.208 

1,104,825 

7,250,700 

79,900 

1,143.985 

6,153.092 

4.078,306 

923,824 

10,89 1,887 

37,022,810 

76,545,246 
7,016,094 
7,555,405 

34,785,353 

$398,725,546 


ImportM. 

$6,832,846 

5,504,484 

10,011,750 

435,346 

3,201,000 

859,833 

2,568,070 
118,589 
622,549 

2,937,000 


445,698 


473,091 

96,307 

1,592,000 

148,099 

4,521 

2,130,140 


202,000 

2,010,231 

5,581,950 

1,294 

103 

70.100 

102:938 


234,751 
4,000,000 

$50,184,690 


A  Table,  showing  the  total  value  of  Imports  and  Exports^  in 
dollars^  of  the  United  States  in  each  Cominercial  year^  com,- 
fnencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October^  and  ending  on  the  30/A 
of  September^  for  a  period  of  21  years  ;  and  exhibiting^  also^ 
the  excess  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  each  year  for  the  safne 
period. 


Years. 

Value  Imp'ts. 

Value  Exp*ta 

Excen  Imp'ta 

1821        .        .        .        .    $62,858,724 

$64,974,382 

1822 

83,241,541 

72,160,281 

$11,081,260 

1823 

77,579,267 

64,699,030 

2,880,237 

.1824 

80,549,007 

75,986,657 

4,562,350 

1825 

96,340,075 

99,535,388 

1826 

84,074,477 

77,595,322 

7,379,153 

1827 

79,494,068 

82,324,827 

1828 

• 

.      88,509  821 

72,264,686 

16,245,138 
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{Table  Continued,) 


Yearn. 

Value  Imp'ts. 
$74,492,527 

Value  Exp'U. 

Exceaa  Imp*tfl 

i\SCi\9          •          .           •          . 

$72,314,671 

$2,176,856 

1830 

70,876,920 

73,849,508 

1831 

103,191,124 

81,310,483 

21,880^1 

1832 

101,029,266 

87,676,943 

13,852,323 

1833 

108,118,311 

90,140,433 

17,977,878 

1834 

126,521,332 

104,336,973 

22,184,359 

1835 

149,895,742 

121,693,577 

28,202,165 

1836 

189,880,035 

128,663,040 

61,316,995 

1837 

140,989,217 

117,419,376 

23,569,741 

1838 

113,717,404 

108,486,616 

5,230,788 

18.39 

162,092,132 

121,018,416 

41,063,716 

1840 

107,141,519 

132,085,946 

1841 

127,946,177 

121,851,808 

6,094^369 

Excess  of  Expoi1& 

1821 

$2,338,658 

1825 

3,195,313 

1827 

2,830,759 

1^30 

2,972,588 

li 

540 

24,944,427 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  during  the  twenty  years  preceding; 
1841  the  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports  to  the  amount  of  TWO 
HUNDRED  FORTY-NINE  MILLIONS,  THREE  HUNDRED  SIX- 
TY-SIX THOUSAND,  ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 


Statistical  Table  showing  the  aggregate  a?nount  of  Manu/ac- 
tvres  of  Cotton  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Unionj  viz  : 


^ 

Col 
anuf 

r 

Maine 

16 

N.  Hampshire 

48 

MassachiifiPtis 

278 

Rhode  Island 

209 

Connecticut 

116 

Vermont 

7 

•a.  I 
If 


§.•§ 


in 


jq 


29,736 
195,183 
665,095 
518,817 
181,319 
7,254 


3 

4 
22 
17 

6 


g 


c   < 

d 

rS" 

$970,397 
1,192,305 
16,553,423 
7,116,792 
3,715,964 
113,000 


W 

B  y 

1,414 

6,991 

20,928 

12,085 

5,154 

262 


2  O 

<    9 

2  "2. 

1^ 

$1,398,000 
5,523,200 

17,413,099 

6.326,000 

8,152,000 

118,100 


Total 


New- York 
New  -Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Total 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
N.  Carolina 

Total 


674    1,597,404       52      29,661,881 
Northern  Middle  States. 


46,834        38,930,399 


117 

43 

106 


211.659 

63,744 

146,994 


12 
13 

40 


3,640,237 
2,086,104 
5,013,007 


7,407 
2,400 
5,522 


4,900,772 
1,722,819 
3,225,400 


266       422,397     65       10,739,348       15,329  9,848,991 

Southern  middle  States. 

11  28,492  332,272 

21  41,182  3    1,150,580 

22  42,362  1  446,063 
25  49,934  488,800 


566 
3,274 
1,816 
1,219 


330,500 
1,304,400 
1,299,020 

995,300 


79   161,970   4    2,417,715    6.875    3,929,220 
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S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Total 


Kentucky 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Arkansas 


Total 


8? 


15 
19 
14 
63 
2 
38 

151 


58 
8 

12 
2 

lo 


Agi^egate  in  the 
U.  States  1240 


2 


g* 


J  5* 


I. 


Cotton-Growing  States. 

16,335  359,000 

42,589  2           304,342 

1,502  47,547 

318  1,744 

706  18,900 

16,813  325,719 

78,263       2        1,057,252 

Western  States,  &c. 
12,358        6  329,380 

1 


12,358 

4,985 

90 


139,378 
135,400 


.3  7 


I? 


*^g 


570 

779 

82 

81 

23 

1,542 


523 
236 
210 

7 


29,791   6     604,158     976 
2,284,631  129   46,350,458   72,119 


9 


r 


617,450 
573,835 

35,575 
6,420 

22,000 
463,240 


3,077  1,718,520 


316,113 
113,500 
142,500 


572,113 
51,102,359 


Statistical  Table  shmoing  the  aggregate  amount  of  Manufac- 
tures of  Silk,  Number  of  Males,  Females,  and  Children  Em- 
ployed, and  Capital  Invested  in  the  United  States, 


No.  poui 
thrown  oi 

r 

2. 

e. 

2 

9 

5? 
1 

2 

•i. 

£ 

H^ 

f 

1 

1 

1" 

2  3 

OD 

•3 

Q 

a. 

eled 
eilk 

« 

a. 

• 

I 

P- 

Eastern  States. 

Maine 

n 

$91 

— 

1 

$125 

New  Hampshire 

m 

924 

5 

26 

865 

Massachusetts 

4,633i 

38,079 

30 

116 

68,719 

Rhode  Island 

16 

15 

— 

^ 

— 

Connecticut 

6,90U 

55,485 

23 

100 

85,430 

Vermont 

39 

99 

5 

2 

1,150 

Total 


New-York 

New-Jersey 
Penaylvania 

Total 


ll,682f         94,693 
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Northern  Middle  States. 


377i 
158i 
2,350 

2,886 


2,415 

858 

14,644 

17,917 


35 
10 
64 

T09 


245  156,289 


66 

7 

88 

Tel 


8,034 

2,020 

88,917 

98,971 
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No.  po 
thrown 

< 

3: 

2. 

s 

5 

unds  r 
or  othe 
made. 

O 

9 

s 

o" 

8 

9 

B 

2. 

f 

eeled 
f  silk 

1 

• 

• 

o 

9 
Q. 

1 

a. 

• 

Southern 

Middle 

States. 

Delaware 

15 

117 

.^_ 

1 

_ 

Maryland 

40 

— 

2 

18 

5,000 

Virginia 

94 

515 

11 

10 

2,714 

Norili  Carolina 

7 
156 

55 
687 

13 

1 
30 

Total 

7,714 

Coiton-Growinq  States. 

South  Carolina 

46 

380 

1 

3 

50 

Georgia 

97 

458 

11 

7 

955 

Alabama 

13 

99 

75 

Louisiana 

70 

420 

— 

3 

Tennessee 

19if 

218 

14 

26 

31 
44 

2,500 

Total 

245i 

1,575 

3,580 

Western  States. 

Kentucky 

86 

819 

3 

11 

5,467 

Ohio 

652 

3,740 

23 

27 

2,290 

Indiana 

9 

94 

4 

1 

'    3 

Illinois 

17 

235 

— 

1 

10 

Michigan 

8 

34 

2 

-~ 

50 

Florida 

H 

15 

— 

— 

Wiskonsan 

1 

774^ 

5 

32 

1 
41 

— 

Total 

4,942 

7,820 

Statistics  of  the  Woollen  Interest, 

It  appears  from  the  last  census  that  there  were  in  the  United 
States  about  twenty  millions  of  sheep,  which  may  justly  be  es- 
mated  as  of  the  value  of  $2  per  head, 

Sheep  farms  generally  do  not  support  more  than  three  sheep 
to  the  acre,  for  winter  provender  and  summer  pasture.  The 
average  value  of  lands  on  which  sheep  are  kept,  (taking  the 
whole  United  States)  cannot  justly  be  estimated  at  less  than 
twenty  dollars  the  acre.  The  quantity  of  land  required  for  said 
sheep,  at  three  sheep  to  the  acre,  will  amount  to  six  million  six 
hunared  thousand  acres,  at  $20,  .... 

A  further  agricultural  investment  is  required  to  raise  the  tim- 
ber, firewood,  coal,  teazles,  food  for  team  horses,  and  other 
wants  of  the  manufacturers,  which  may  be  estimated  at 

The  above  sheep  will  produce  annually  fifty  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool,  estimating  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  fleece, 
which  is  rather  under  than  over  the  real  product. 

To  manufacture  fifty  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  into  cloth, 
would  require  on  the  average  filly  persons,  (men,  women  and 
children)  for  every  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool  per 
annum ;  whole  number  employed  would  thus  be  50,000. 

It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  each  laborer  subsists  two 


$40,000,000 


132,000,000 


4,000,000 
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Other  persons,  increasing  the  number  to  150,000  deriving  a  di- 
rect subsistence  from  tl\e  woollen  manufacturers.  Each  per- 
son will  consume  per  annum,  of  the  products  of  Agriculture,  in 
food,  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  in  the  whole,  to  the 
value  of  $3,750,000. 

The  average  products  of  farms,  afler  subsisting  the  families 
and  work  hands  of  the  farmer,  will  not  yield  over  $2  50  per  acre 
A>r  sale.  It  will  therefore  require  one  million  ^ve  hundred 
thou8€Uid  acres  of  land  to  feed  the  operatives  and  their  depend- 
ents engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  wool,  worth,  say  $20  the 
acre  is  .......  30,000,000 

Thtal  value  of  Agricultural  capital  itwested  in  lands,  and 
sheepy  and  feeding  the  manufacturers  of  wool*  .  $206,000,000 

The  annual  value  accruing  to  agriculture,  created  by  the  growing  and 
manufacturing  of  wool  may  be  thus  stated: 

Twenty  millions  of  sheep  will  produce  fitly  millions  of  pounds 
of  wool,  which,  at  35  cents  the  pound,  is  .  .  .    $17,500,000 

Provisions  for  the  support  of  the  manufacturers  of  wool  as 
above  stated,  are  valued  at  ....        3,750,000 

Timber,  fuel,  teazles,  hay,  oats,  &c.  &c.  say  .  500,000 

The  manufacturers  of  wool  have  invested  in  lands,  water  power,  buildings, 
machinery,  &c.,  with  their  floating  capital;  to  manufacture  the  fif\y  millions 
of  pounds  of  wool,  about  $50,000  for  every  100,000  lbs  of  wool,  making  the 
manufacturer's  investment,  $25,000,000. 

Statistical  Table  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  Manufac- 
tures of  Wool  in  the  United  States, 

p     gp  Is.  |P         g^ 

'I    ll  IP  4        ^ 

.  151  24  $412,366  532  $316,106 

.  152  66  795,784  893  740,345 

.  287  144  7,082,898  5,076  4,179,850 

.  45  41  842,172  961  685,350 

.  157  119  2,494,313  2,356  1,931,335 

.  239  95  1,331.953  1,450  1,406,950 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 


Total                                   1,031      489      12,959.486  11,268  9,259,935 

Northern  Middle  States. 

New- York        .            .            .890      323       3,537.337  4,636  3,469,349 

New-Jersey                  .            .      49        31          440,710  427  314,650 

Pennsylvania              .            .    346      235       2,319,061  2,930  1,510,546 

Total                                    1285     "589        6,297,108  7,993  5,294,545 


•  According  to  the  bert  calculation  there  are  34,000,000  sheep  in  the  Union.  This 
is  an  increase  of  about  5,000,000  within  the  three  last  vearB.  These  are  worth  at  a 
fair  calculation,  $70,000,000.  About  one  fifth  of  all  these  are  found  in  the  single 
state  of  New- York.  These  sheep,  at  three  sheep  to  the  acre,  would  require 
11,000,000  acres  for  their  keeping,  which,  worth  say  twelve  dollars  per  acre,  making 
the  amount  of  $132,000,000  invested  in  lands. 

The  aggregate  amount  invested  in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  State6  would 
therefore  be — 

In  Sheep $68,000,000 

In  Land $32,000,000 

$100,000,000 
The   annual   crop  of  wool   is  estimated   at  90,000,000  Ibe.   and  worth   nearly 
$40,000,000. 
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( Table  Continued,) 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 

Total 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Total 


Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Total 


i25 

93 

^< 

^ 

r> 

o 

99 

1? 

9-1 

D 

1 

Southern  Middle  States. 

3 

2 

$104,700 

83 

$107,090 

.      39 

29 

235,900 

388 

117,630 

.      47 

41 

147,792 

222 

112,350 

1 

3 
75 

3,900 

4 
697 

9,800 

90 

492,292 

346,870 

Cotton  Growing  States. 

• 

3 

1,000 

6 

4,300 

• 

1 

3,000 

10 

2,000 

4 

26 
30 

14,290 

45 
61 

25,600 

4 

18,290 

31.900 

Western  States. 

5 

40 

151.246 

200 

138,000 

.    206 

130 

685,757 

935 

537,985 

.      24 

37 

5S,S67 

103 

77,954 

4 

16 

9.540 

34 

26,205 

9 

13,750 

13 

6,100 

1 

129 

1 

12,600 

.      16 

4 

9,734 

37 

34,120 

800 

255      237  929,823      1,323  831,964 


Statistical  Tahle^  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  Machinery 

fnanu/actured  in  the  tJnited  States. 


Val.  of  machinery 
manufactured. 


Eastern  States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 


$69,752 
106,814 
926,975 
437,100 
319,680 
101,354 


Na  of  men 
employed. 

339 
191 
913 
534 
335 
87 


New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


$1,961,675 

Northern  Middle  States. 

$2,895,517 

755,050 

1,998,152 


Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 


5,648,719 

Southern  Middle  States. 

314,500 

348,165 

429,858 

43,285 


2,399 

3,631 

932 

1,973 

6,536 


299 

723 

445 

89 


1,135,808 


1,556 
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Table  Continued. 

Val.  of  machinery 
manufactured 
Southern  States. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 


$65,561 
131,238 
131,825 
242,225 
5,000 
257,704 

$833,553 


Western  States. 


Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

District  of  Columbia 


$46,074 

875,731 

123,808 

37,720 

190,412 

14,065 

47,000 

5,000 

716 

60,300 

$1,400,826 


Na  of  men 
employed. 

127 

184 

96 

274 

266 

947 


149 

858 

120 

71 

191 

51 

67 

8 

6 

42 


i.5r.3 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  Report  furnished  by  the  Hon.  H. 
L.  Ellsworth,  Conunissioner  of  Patents  at  Washington,  as  showing  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  that  establishment. 

Patent  Office,  January,  1843. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  the  Commissioner  of  PatentA 
haa  the  honour  to  submit  his  annual  report 

Five  hundred  andsevAteen  patents  have  been  issued  during  the  year  1842, 
including  thirteen  re-issues,  and  fifteen  additional  improvements  to  former 
patents. 

During  the  same  period,  three  hundred  and  fifly  two  patents  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  application  for  patents  during  the  year  past  amount  to  seven  hundred 
and  nxty-one,  and  the  number  of  caveats  filed  was  two  hundred  and  ninety 
one. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  for  1842  amount  to  $35,790  96,  from  which 
$8,068  95  may  be  deducted  repaid  on  applications  withdrawn. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  past  year,  including 
payments  for  the  library  and  for  agricultural  statistics,  have  been  $22,154  48, 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  $5,264  20,  to  be  credited  to  the  patent  fund. 

The  above  expenditures  do  not  include  those  incurred  within  the  last  year, 
ibr  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  jewels. 

For  the  restoration  of  models,  records,  and  drawings,  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1837,  $14,060  02  have  been  expended. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  States,  previous  to 
January,  1843,  was  twelve  thousand  nine  himdred  and  ninety-two^ 
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Stat€7i»^nts  of  receipts  for  patents^  caveats^  disclaimers^  improve- 
ments^ and  certified  copies,  in  the  year  1842. 


Amount  received  for  patents,  caveats,  &c. 
Amount  received  for  ofiice  fees. 

Deduct,  repaid  on  withdrawals. 


$35,790  96 
714  67 


Statement    of  expenditures   and   payments    made 

from  the  patent  fund,  by  H.  L.  Ellsworth,   Com- 

Tnissi oner,  from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  3lst  of 

Decem,ber,  1S42,  inclusive,  under  the  act  of  March 

3,  1839. 


For  salaries  

For  contingent  expenses*  .... 

For  library  

For  temporary  clerks 

For  Agricultural  statistics,  &c. 
For  compensation   to  the   Chief  Justice   of  the 
District  of  Columbia  .... 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  patent 
fund  


$] 6,350  00 
3,687  61 

105  37 
2.vS30  75 

105  75 


•rr: 


75  00 


$36,505  63 
6,0S6  95 


S2S,41S  6b 


$23,154  48 
$5,264,20 


FiXpenscs  incurred  recovorintr  j»'\vo!r  not  included. 


The  applications  for  patents  during  the  year  1S13  amount  to  S19,  and  the 
number  of  caveats  filed  was  315. 

The  receipts  of  die  office  amounted  to  §35,315  81.  The  profits  of  the  of- 
fice for  tlie  year  amounts  to  ^  l.r>38  85. 

The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  United  Slates  up  to  January 
1814  was  13,523.  The  patents  granted  for  the  year  it  will  be  seen,  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  previous  year  by  24  ;  and  the  excess  of  applications  has 
amounted  to  58.  In  retrard  to  the  procuririijr  of  patents  in  the  United  States, 
we  should  remind  our  British  friends  that  the  fee  from  a  native  of  that  glori- 
ous liepuhUc  is  $30,  and  jiom  a  fJarbarian  $500 !  This  does  not  include 
models,  drawings,  specifications,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  SILK  CULTURE. 

It  is  astonishing  what  rapid  strides  this  interesting  branch  of  mdustry  is 
making  in  the  United  States :  indeed  we  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  in 
the  course  ol  a  few  years,  these  Americans  manufactured  sufficient  silk  g'oods 
of  every  description  to  supply  not  only  tlie  home  consumption,  but  the  whole 
world.  One  thing  is  quite  evident,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our 
British  manufacturers  will  have  to  seek  a  market  for  tlieir  goods  elsewhere 
than  in  Yankee  Land. 

As  an  evidence  showintr  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  this  subject  in  that 
country,  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Feb.  24  th  1842:— 

"Your  Committee  report  that  the  uealth  of  a  country  is  the  product  of  the 
labour  of  that  country.  Individuals  may  become  wealthy  by  speculation,  and 
by  various  means  other  than  by  labour ;  but  all  that  is  obtained  in  this  way 
by  one,  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  others,  and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  ag- 
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gregate.  But  the  labour  ol*  a  conmiunity  will  produce  something  valuable  as 
iu  necessary  result :  that  is.  of  course,  when  the  labour  performed  has  that  for 
its  object  The  wealth  of  a  country  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  labour  increase.  Every  man  can,  by  his  labour,  jrrotluce  something ; 
and  every  additional  amount  of  labour,  when  rightly  directed  will  give  an  ad- 
ditional product  To  this  product  will  be  attached  a  certain  ro/ae ;  audit 
follows  that  every  product  obtained  from  the  additional  labour  of  the 
country,  must  add  something  to  tlie  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  large  amount  of  tlie  raw  material  of  silk  may 
be  produced  in  this  country  by  labour  that  in  any  other  business  would  be 
unproductive.  Most  of  the  labour  can  be  perlbrmed  by  aged  persons,  chil- 
dren and  females,  who,  without  this  employment  would  produce  little  or  no- 
thing. In  fact,  the  aged  and  the  children  would  be  a  tax  upon  community 
to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  their  support  There  are  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
1,500,000  inhabitants.  Supposing  that,  on  an  average,  that  each  family  con- 
sists o^Jive  members,  there  are  300,000  famiUes  in  the  State.  Reducing  this 
again  to  one  fifth,  would  leave  60,000.  Does  any  person  doubt  but  tliere  are 
60,000  families  in  the  State  of  Ohio  that  can  produce,  each,  ten  pounds  of 
raw  silk  every  year,  without  the  cost  of  any  additional  labor  ?  It  can  be  pro- 
duced mostly  by  labour  that  would  otlierwisc  be  unproductive.  On  this  sup- 
position, the  product  of  the  60,000  famihes  would  be  600,000  pounds  of  raw 
silk.  This,  at  $5  a  pound,  would  be  a  product  of  $3,000,000  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  But,  while  there  are  60,000  that  can  produce  ten  pounds  each, 
there  are  one  half  that  number  that  can  produce  twice  that  amount  This 
would  give  an  additional  amount  of  300,000  pounds,  worth  $1,500,000 ;  in  all 
a  product  worth  $5,500,000  to  the  public.  This  could  be  done,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  State  in  every  other  particular,  be  as  large  as  they  now  are. 
This  would  as  really  be  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  as  though  the 
amount  were  coined  expressly  for  her  benefit  It  is  the  product  of  labour 
otherwise  unproductive,  and  so  much  clear  benefit  to  the  people. 

"  But  look  at  the  same  calculation  for  the  whole  Union.  We  have 
15,000,000  of  people.  One  fifth  of  that  number  is  3,000,000,  and  one  fifth  of 
that  number  is  600,000.  A  product  oi'  ten  pounds,  eacli,  would  be  6,000,000 
pounds ;  at  $5  per  pound,  it  would  be  $30,000,000.  This  is  the  raw  mate- 
rial ;  and  this  is  made  without  any  reference  to  the  vast  numbers  who  will 
make  the  silk  culture  their  business,  and  who  will  consequently  produce  a 
much  larger  amount 

"  But  farther — the  following  is  a  statement  of  our  exports  and  imports,  from 
1833  to  1840,  inclusive. 

1833  $90,140,433  .  .         $108,118,311 

"  '  .  .  126,521,332 

149,804,742 
189,980,035 
110,980,177 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
104,804,861 


1  >J%JtJ                     •                     • 

1834 

104  336, 933 

1835 

121,793,577 

1836 

128,773,040 

1837 

118,419,376 

1838 

108,4S6;616 

1839 

121,028,416 

1840 

131,581,950 

Total  $924,500,341  $1,066,108,994 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  balance  against  us,  in  the  eight  years,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  millions  5-18  ihonsaml  six  hundred  and  fifty  three  dollars. 
To  this  enormous  extent,  there  was  a  debt  created  agamst  us.  We  bought 
more  than  we  sold.  And  to  pay  this  debt  the  precious  metals  were  taken  out 
of  the  country,  and  the  necessary  result  wa^  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
This  will  always,  necessarily,  be  the  case,  when  we  send  our  money  out  of 
the  country,  whether  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  or  for  any  other  purpose  ;  as 
long  as  we  can  pay  for  what  we  buy  with  our  own  products,  our  money  re- 
mains with  us,  and  is  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  evil  is,  either  to  buy  less  or  to  sell  more^  or,  perhaps  both.  The  excess 
against  us,  caused  by  tlie  exceps  of  our  importi<  over  our  exports,  for  eight 
years  is,  as  is  above  slated.     From  1835  to  18^^10,  inclutsivc,  the  balance 
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against  us  was  $132,607,723  ;  and  during  the  same  period  we  imported  silk 
to  the  amount  of  $105,992,190,  or  nearly  $18,000,000,  per  annum.    We  have 
paid  so  much  for  silks  which  we  might  as  well  have  produced  ourselves. 
The  money  so  paid  is  a  loss  to  the  country.     In  1S39  we  purchased  of  other 
countries,  silk  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $23,000,000,  as  follows: 
Silks  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods  .  .  .       $1,738,509 

"  '*  sewings  50,650 

"    sewings  from  other  places  ....  78,884 

"    raw  silk  ......  39,258 

''    from  other  places  than  India,  veils,  shawls,  &c.   .  .  345,490 

"    other  manufact.  from  other  places  than  India       .  .        18,685,295 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted  $2,319,884,  (allowing  one  half 

the  value  to  be  silk,)  .  .  1,159,942 

Total $22,098,028 

"  The  importations  of  silk  are  one-fourth  more  tlian  of  any  other  article. 
The  amount  of  cotton  manufact's  imported,  was  .      $14,692,397 

Of  iron  .......         12,051,668 

Of  cloths  and  ctussimeres  .....  7,025,898 

Other  woollen  manufactures  ....  3,507,161 

One  half  the  value  of  silks  and  worsteds  .  .  .  1.159,942 

Total  woollen  goods  .....         18;831,907 

'^  The  amount  of  silk  nearly  equals  that  of  woollen  and  linen  together,  and 
is  equal  to  one  half  of  all  other  fabrics  combined.  Is  it  not  then  an  impor- 
tant  consideration,  that  this  expenditure  be  saved  to  the  nation  !  Abstract 
the  article  of  silk  from  the  catalogue  of  imports,  and  our  indebtedness  would 
be  trifling.  But  in  addition  to  the  debt  mcurred  by  our  annual  purchase, 
there  is  the  interest  on  the  loans  made  by  the  States,  of  $12,000,000  a  year 
to  be  met,  and  an  enormous  debt  of  $200,000,000,  being  the  loans  themselves 
that  must  be  paid  some  how  or  other.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  It  can,  every 
cent  of  it  be  paid,  by  our  exports  of  silk.  After  raising  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  world  is  then  open  to  receive  all  that  we  can  produce. 

"  In  England  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  from  the  year  1821,  to  1828,  was 
24,157,568  lbs. ;  which,  when  manufactured,  was  worth  £120,770,580  ster- 
ling ;  and  the  hands  required  for  its  manufacture  were  more  than  400,000. 
This  sum  is  equal  to  $536,222,237 !  or  $76,190,462  each  year.  Of  this 
amount,  Italy  alone  furnished  $59,881,233.  In  1835,  Great  Britain  consumed, 
at  wholesale  prices,  to  the  value  of  $28,282,582  of  manufactured  silks.  The 
sum  paid  to  weavers  alone,  not  taking  into  account  what  was  paid  for  tlirow- 
sting,  winders,  doublers,  drawers,  warpers,  the  soap,  the  dye-stuffs,  and  the 
various  mechanics,  was  little  short  of  $14,000,000;  the  amount  of  silk  goods 
now  produced  in  that  kingdom,  is  stated  to  be  seventy  five  millions  of  doSars  ! 
But  they  raise  not  a  pound  of  the  raw  material. 

"  France  manufactures  $28,000,000  of  silk,  and  imports  of  the  raw  marte- 
rial  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  worth.  She  could  manufacture  an- 
nually $50,000,000  worth,  could  she  procure  it  England  and  France  in 
common  with  all  civilized  nations,  are  competitors  for  tnis  precious  material, 
wherever  found ;  but  especially  Germany,  Prussia  and  Russia  would  enter 
the  field,  making  annual  demands  upon  us,  could  we  supply  them,  for  from 
200  to  250,000,000  lbs. !" 

The  art  of  weaving,  as  we  before  observed,  naturally  divides  itself  into  a 
great  number  of  separate  or  distinct  branches,  differing  so  materially  that  an 
experienced  manufacturer,  or  workman  in  one  of  them,  is  often  nearly  as 
much  a  stranger  to  some  of  the  others,  as  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  weav- 
ing. While  at  the  same  time,  the  constant  demand  for  novelty  and  variety, 
to  ^ve  life  and  vigour  to  our  commerce,  and  to  enable  us  to  maintain  com- 
petition with  foreigners,  renders  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  art  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  operative  tradesman. 
From  this  consideration  the  present  work  was  first  undertaken,  and  how 
far  it  may  be  found  lo  answer  this  important  end,  time,  and  an  enlight 
ened  public  only  can  determine. 


SECTION   FIRST. 


PLAIN  WEAVING. 

WINDING  OR  SPOOLING. 

The  common  custom  of  spinners  is,  to  reel  the  yarn  into  hanks, 
or  skeins  of  a  given  length,  and  in  this  state,  to  deliver  it  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  into  cloth. 

This  process  does  not  come  within  tlie  compass  of  the  present 
section  ;  although  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  which  form 
the  two  great  divisions  of  labour  in  manufacturing  cloth  from 
the  raw  material,  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  hardly  any 
thing  analogous  to  the  one  art,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  other. 
At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  yarn  in  the  hank 
state. 

The  first  process  in  linen  and  cotton  yarn,  is  boiling  in  the  hank. 
The  fibres  of  the  former,  being  long  and  tenacious,  require  only  to 
be  freed  from  impurities  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  soap  or 
potash.  To  the  latter  a  certain  proportion  of  flour  is  added,  to  in- 
crease its  firmness.  When  these  operations  have  been  performed, 
and  the  yarn  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  wound  upon  bobbins, 
commonly  called  spools.  This  is  done,  generally  for  hand  looms, 
by  means  of  the  common  bobbin  wheel,  and  swifts  or  runners, 
which  are  so  well  known  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give 
drawings  of  them. 

WARPING. 

The  warping  mill  forms  a  circle,  or  rather  a  polygon  inscribed 
wathin  a  circle,  and  the  yarn  is  wound  around  it  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral  or  screw,  by  which  means  a  very  great  length  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  small  compass.  Warping  mills,  for  hand  looms,  are 
constructed  of  different  heights  and  circumferences,  according  to  the 
particular  species  of  goods  for  which  they  are  designed,  or  the 
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room  which  ihey  arc  to  occupy.  A  plan  and  elevatioo  of  thoee 
used  ill  the  iiiaiiuraclure  uf  silk,  cotton,  and  other  goods  will  suifi- 
eieiiily  illustrate  tlie  principle  of  their  construction,  and  these  will 
he  found  in  figs.  3,  4.  and  -'>. 


Pig,  3  is  a  ground  plan  and  Fig.  4  a  profile  elevation,  and  the 
eanie  letters  refer  to  corres))ondiiig  parls  in  both  figures.  The  cir- 
cumference of  a  mill  is  generally  five  IDnglic^h  ells  of  45  inches 
each,  and  is  divided  into  20  equal  parli<  of  11 J  inches  or  J  of  an  ell 
to  each.  The  mill  is  built  iijton  three  iiurizontal  frames,  one  of 
which  is  represented  at  A  Fl;;.  3.  The  circular  piece  L  is  of  solid 
wood  with  a  mortise  B  in  the  centre,  having  a  square  axis  passing 
tfaruugh  it,  in  each  end  of  which  axks  is  an  iron  pivot  or  journal. 
The  lower  pivot  works  in  a  socket  and  the  upper  in  a  round  hole 
or  bush,  the  axis  being  placed  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The 
mill  is  turned  alx>ut  by  a  trundle  F,  from  which  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  a  crossed  band  H,  patising  around  its  circumference, 
as  near  to  the  floor  as  convenient.  The  arms  or  radii  (20  in  num- 
ber) are  dovetailed  into  grooves  in  the  centre  piece  L,  and  their  ex- 
tremities are  mortised  into  the  upright  standards  which  form  tlie 
circumference  of  llie  miU,  and  which  being  exactly  11^  inches 
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asunder,  from  centre  to  centre,  divide  that  circumference  into  20 
equal  parts.  The  arms  are  numbered  from  1  to  20,  and  appear 
very  plainly  in  Fig.  3 ;  but  the  Btandard;^  at  their  extremities  ap- 
pear only  as  sections. 

Fig.  ■1. 


In  Fig.  4  nine  of  ihe  upright  standards  are  quite  visible,  and  are 
iiimibered  from  2  to  10.  Near  the  circumference  the  arms  are 
connected  and  kept  firm  by  round  pieces  of  woo<l,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  3. 

E  is  the  heck,  as  it  is  usually  called.  It  consists  of  a  number 
(120,  or  more,)  of  steel  pins,  with  a  round  hole  or  eye  in  the  upper 
end  of  each,  through  which  a  thread  passes  in  the  process  of  warp- 
ing. The  pins  are  placed  alternately  in  two  frames,  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  either  of  them  may  be  raised  at  pleasure.  By 
these  means  what  is  called  the  lease  is  formed,  and  it  is  most  essen- 
tial in  every  stage  of  the  operation  of  weaving,  as  the  whole  regu- 
larity of  the  yarn  in  the  loom  depends  upon  it.  Fig.  5  is  a  front 
elevation  of  a  part  of  a  heck,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  dis- 
tinctly the  way  of  lifting  the  alternate  threads,  when  required. 
The  Bteel  pins  of  the  heck  ought  to  be  very  carefully  poUsIied  for 
the  sake  of  smootliness,  and  should  be  tempered  hard,  to  preserve 
the  eyes  from  being  worn  by  the  friction  of  the  threads  passing 
through  them. 
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D  is  a  frauie  of  wood,  on  tlie  upper  part  of  which  are  fixed  a 
convenient  number  of  pins,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  at 
equal  distances.  Upon  each  of  these  is  a  small  pulley  of  hard 
wood,  which  runs  freely  round.  These  serve  to  guide  the  yarn 
upon  the  mill,  and  also  to  divide  it  into  portions  called  half  gangs 
or  bouts,  which  are  useful  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  beamings 
as  will  be  hereafter  described.  On  the  end  of  the  frame  D  is  a 
square  box,  through  which  a  perpendicular  post  C  passes,  and 
upon  it  the  whole  frame  D  slides  up  or  down,  when  the  mill  is  set 
in  motion.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  over  the 
pulleys  NN,  Fig.  4,  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  mill. 

When  the  mill  is  turned  one  way,  the  cord  winds  around  the 
axis  and  raises  the  frame  D ;  when  turned  the  contrary  way,  the 
cord  unwinds  and  the  frame  is  lowered.  Four  small  rollers  are 
generally  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  box  to  diminish  the  fiiction  of 
the  post  C.  G.  Fig.  3,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  frame  for  con- 
taining the  bobbins,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  the  bank. 

Two  cross  pieces  of  wood,  I  and  K,  pass  between  the  upright 
standards  which  form  the  circumference  of  the  mill ;  in  each  of  them 
are  too  smooth  round  pins,  on  which  the  leases  are  formed.  Near 
to  the  upper  lease  pins  I,  is  another  pin  M,  and  upon  this  the  warp 
is  turned.  The  cross  piece  I  is  fastened  to  the  mill,  but  that  at  K 
is  moveable. 

OPERATION  OF  WARPING. 

The  number  of  bobbins  which  are  to  fonn  the  warp  are  placed 
in  the  frame  or  bank  G,  so  that  the  threads  may  unwind  from  the 
upper  part  of  them ;  the  threads  are  then  passed  successively,  through 
the  eyes  of  the  heck  E,  and  the  whole  being  knotted  together  are 
fixed  to  the  pin  M,  upon  the  mill,  (see  Fig.  3.)  The  mill  is  then 
turned  slowly,  until  the  top  lease  pins  at  I,  come  nearly  opposite 
the  heck.  The  warper  then,  lifting  half  of  the  frame  or  thread 
guide,  passes  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  through  the  space  formed 
between  the  threads  which  are  raised  and  those  that  remain 
stationary ;  he  then  sinks  the  frame  which  had  been  lifted,  to  its 
former  place,  and  lifts  the  other.  (One  half  of  the  threads  in  the 
gang  or  bout  passes  through  each  of  these  guides.) 

Into  the  space  formed  by  this  he  inserts  his  thumb,  and  carefully 
places  the  yarn  upon  the  two  pins  at  I,  the  first  passing  through 
the  interval  kept  by  his  fingers,  and  the  second  through  tliat  kept 
by  his  thumb.     Every  alternate  thread  is  thus  crossed  and  the  lease 
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IS  formed.  He  now  divides  his  yarn  into  portions,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equal  to  each  other,  to  form  half  gangs.  These  are  kept 
separate  by  passing  along  different  rollers  on  the  frame  D,  (see 
Fig.  3,)  until  he  arrives  at  the  lowest  lease  pins  K.  Turning  the 
mill  gradually  and  regularly  round,  he  winds  the  yarn  about  it  in  a 
spiral,  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  frame  D,  until  he  has  completed 
a  number  of  revolutions  sufficient  to  produce  the  length  of  tlie  web, 
and  then  fixes  tlie  lower  pins  at  the  proper  place.  Upon  these  he 
tiuns  his  warp,  forming  another  lease,  by  passing  every  division,  or 
half  gang  of  his  yarn,  alternately,  over  and  under  each  pin.  This 
lease  differs  from  that  formed  upon  the  upper  pins  only  in  this  respect, 
that  instead  of  being  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  individual  threads, 
it  is  produced  by  crossing  the  half  gangs,  and  is  used,  as  formerly 
stated,  in  order  to  preserve  regularity  in  the  operation  of  beaming. 
The  lower  lease  being  now  formed,  the  warper  turns  the  mill  in  a 
contrary  direction  until  he  arrives  again  at  the  top,  and  repeats  the 
former  process  till  he  has  collected  upon  the  mill  the  quantity  of 
warp  required  in  the  web.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  effected,  he 
secures  his  leases,  by  tying  round  one  half  of  the  yarn  upon  each 
pin,  cuts  away  his  threads,  and  drawing  the  warp  gradually 
off  the  mill,  Unks  it  into  a  succession  of  loops  called  a  chain,  forms 
it  into  a  bunch,  or  ball,  and  in  this  state  it  is  deUvered  to  the 
weaver. 

In  this  consists  the  whole  operation  of  warping.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  duty  of  a  warper  to  be  very  careful  that  any  threads 
which  may  be  broken  in  the  process,  be  immediately  tied,  that  they 
may  not  be  crossed  over  the  others. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  operation,  which  is  Beaming. 

BEAMING. 

When  the  weaver  has  received  his  warp,  his  first  care  is  to  wind 
it  upon  the  beam  in  a  proper  manner. 

Having  ascertained  the  number  of  half  gangs,  and  the  breadth 

of  the  web,  he  passes  a  small  shaft  through  that  formed  by  the  first 

This  gives  him  the  lease  for  beaming,  and  keeps  the  half  gangs 

distinct.     An  instrument  or  utensil  called  a  ravel  is  then  to  be  used. 

We  have  not  given  any  figure  of  this  because  it  differs  in  nothing 

from  a  reed,  excepting  that  the  intervals  are  much  wider,  and  that 

the  upper  part  may  be  taken  off,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  half 

gangs  in  their  respective  places. 

Ravels,  like  reeds,  are  of  different  dimensions,  and  one  proper  for 

10 
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(lie  ])ur|M>s<;  iH^incr  fouiiil,  every  half  gang  is  to  be  placed  in  an  in- 
terval between  two  of  the  pins. 

The  n|>|)(T  part  or  cape,  is  (hen  put  on  and  secured,  and  the 
operatidn  of  win(lin<^  the  warp  u|x>n  the  beam  commences. 

l\vojKirsi)nsare  employed  to  hold  the  ravel  which  sen'cs  to  guide 
the  warp,  and  fo  spread  it  roirularly  u|X)n  the  beam  ;  one,  or  two  to 
h(»ld  th<;  chain,  or  chains  of  the  warp,  (there  is  often  more  than 
nnt;  chain  in  the  w(^h.)  at  a  pro|)er  degree  of  tension,  and  one,  or 
more  to  turn  the  beam. 

DllAWlNG  OR  ENTERING. 

Two  hmIs  are  now  inserted  into  tlie  lease  formed  by  the  upper 
pins  on  tile  warping  mill,  and  the  ends  of  these  rods  are  tied  together, 
the  warp  being  spread  out  to  its  |)roper  breadth.  The  beam  istheu 
susjM'nded,  by  cords  behind  tiie  headles,  sufliciently  elevated  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  person  who  liands  in  the  threads  to  Uie 
w<'av(irj  the  warp  hanging  down  perixindicularly.  The  weaver 
optins  e,v<;ry  luiadle  in  succession,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  other 
person  to  select  the  tlin»ads  in  their  order,  and  deliver  them  to  be 
drawn  through  the  open  hciulle,  or  beadles.  The  succession  iu 
which  the  threads  are  to  be  delivered  is  easily  ascertained  by  the 
rods,  as  every  thread  crosses  that  next  to  it.  The  warp,  after  jias- 
sing  through  the  beadles,  is  next  drawn  through  the  reed  by  an  in- 
struiiKuit  called  a  reed  hook  or  slci/  hook,  two  threads  (for  plain 
cloth)  being  generally  taken  through  every  interval. 

^rhese,  operations  being  tinb«?h«jd5  the  cords  or  movntingj  which 
mt)V(*s  th<i  beadles,  are  applied,  the  reed  is  placed  in  the  lay,  and 
the  warp  is  divided  into  small  j)ortions,  which  are  tied  to  a  shaft 
coimectcd  by  cords  to  the  cloth  Ix^am.  The  weaver  then  dresses  or 
sizes  a  portion  of  his  war[)  and  commences  the  operation  of  weavhig. 
Ihit  before  entering  into  the  investigation  of  this  process,  it  may  be 
projM^r  to  devote,  some  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  loom. 

The  most  essential  working  parts  of  this  macliine  are  represented 
in  Figs.  6  and  7. 
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Fig.  6  ia  a  grouod  plan,  or  rather  a  horizontal  sectioD  of  a  com- 
mon loom,  parU  of  which  are  cut  away,  foi'  the  purpoae  of  showing 
in  their  proper  fonns  otiier  parts  of  the  loom,  warp,  and  cloth,  as 
they  could  not  be  otherwise  represented. 


I 
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Fij?.  "i  niay  l>e  coiiaidered  eitlier  as  a  profile  elevation,  or 
lirofilc  section  of  the  wanie  loom. 

All  tlie  parts  in  Fig.  7,  are  rejireseated  as  ihey  appear  toa  | 
Htaiidiiig  at  one  liiile  of  the  loom,  and  many  part^,  concealed 
away  in  Fig.  6,  are  seen  very  plainly  in  Fig.  7,  whilst  many 
which  are  disiincily  seen  in  Fig,  6,  are,  of  necessity,  either  pai 
or  totally  hid  in  Fig.  7. 

Fig.  8. 


Fig.  8,13  0.  transverse  section  of  the  same  loom,  as  viewet 
the  front ;  the  cloth  roU,  the  lay,  and  all  the  other  pads  in  fr 
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the  neaaies,  are  taken  away  that  the  mounting  contained  in  the 
figure  may  be  seen.  The  lay  and  reed,  whicli  are  left  out  of  Fig.  8. 
are  distinctly  represented  in  Fig.  9.  In  all  these  figures  the  same 
parts  of  the  loom  are  marked  by  the  same  letters,  and  thus  by 
comparing  the  figures,  every  part  is  shown  in  the  various  forms, 
in  which  it  would  appear  when  viewed  above,  in  front,  or  at  one 
side. 

It  has  been  deemed  best,  totally  to  omit  the  side  and  cross  frame 
work,  and  to  exhibit  only  the  working  or  moving  parts.  This 
has  been  done  for  two  reasons. 

First,  Because  the  construction  of  the  frames  of  looms  are  very 
different,  and  the  particular  form,  is  not  often  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion, but  may  be  varied  according  to  the  fancy  either  of  the  weaver 
or  loom  maker. 

The  dimensions  also  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  breadth  of 
the  work  for  which  the  loom  is  intended. 

The  strength  of  the  different  parts  must  depend  entirely  upon 
tlie  work  to  be  performed  ;  for  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  quantity 
of  wood  necessary  to  give  sufficient  strength  to  the  posts  and  rails 
of  a  sail  cloth  or  a  sheeting  loom  would  prove  a  useless  encum- 
brance, and  add  an  unnecessary  weight  to  one  designed  for  weaving 
light  fabrics  of  silk  or  muslin. 

It  is  sufficient  therefore,  in  constructing  the  frame  work,  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  it  of  strength  equivalent  to  the  stress  of 
the  work  which  is  to  be  performed,  that  the  parts  should  be  ac- 
curately squared,  the  joints  tight  and  firm,  and  that  the  frame 
should  be  well  fitted  to  the  working  parts.  If  these  points  are  suflli- 
ciently  attained  the  most  simple  and  least  expensive  plan  of  construc- 
tion must  in  this,  as  in  all  other  machinery,  prove  invariably  the 
best.  The  second  reason  for  omitting  the  fi-ame  work  is,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  represent  the  working  parts  distinctly 
without  many  additional  drawings,  because,  in  most  instances, 
many  things  would  have  been  concealed  by  the  intervention  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  frame,  which  will  prevent  unskillful  persons  from 
properly  understanding  it. 

The  following  are  the  principal  working  parts  of  the  common 
loom  :  A,  Fig.  6,  the  yarn  beam,  B  the  rods  w^hich  keep  the  threads 
of  the  warp  in  tlieir  respective  places.  The  rods  pass  through  the 
intervals  which  form  the  lease,  that  is  to  say,  a  thread  passes  over 
the  first  rod,  and  under  the  second  :  the  next  passes  under  the 
first  and  over  the  second,  and  so  on  alternately. 

By  this  contrivance  every  thread  is  kept  distinct  from  that  on 
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cither  side  of  it,  and  if  broken,  if 5?  true  situation  in  the  warp  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  found.  This  Ls  of  such  importance  that  too 
much  care  cannot  l)e  taken  to  preserve  the  accuracy  of  the  lease. 
The  third  rod  divides  the  warp  into  what  is  usually  called  deiU' 
fills  or  splitfuls,  for  two  threads  pass  through  the  same  interval  be- 
twixt the  dent'?  of  the  reed  :  a  close  ins|)ection  of  the  lines  which 
represent  the  threads  of  the  warp  in  Fig.  0,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this,  for  the  lines  are  drawn  so  as  to  show  the  way  in  which  each 
thread  [)asses  between  the  rods.  The  third  rod  is  commonly,  al- 
though impro|x*rly,  called  the  IcaS'  rod,  for  all  the  rods  are  lease 
rods,  and  the  preservation  of  the  l(?ase  is  the  chief  cause  of  usin^ 
them.  C^  the  beadles  through  which  the  w-arp  passes,  and  which 
by  raising  and  sinking  one  half  of  the  warp  alternately,  form  the 
spaces  or  sheds  to  receive  the  weft.  \y  the  reed  through  which  also 
the  warp  passes,  (two  threads  being  drawn  through  every  inter\'al) 
and  which,  moving  along  with  the  lay.  strikes  home  the  weft  to  form 
the  cloth,  H,  the  lay,  (see  Figs.  6  and  9,)  mentioned  above,  vibrating 
on  centres,  placed  upon  the  upper  rail  or  ca|)e  of  the  loom.  1 1  arc 
the  boxes  for  receiving  the  fly  shuttle,  and  KK  the  drivers  for  giv- 
ing motion  to  it :  LL,  the  temples  for  stretching  the  cloth  to  a  proper 
breadth,  and  MM  is  the  cloth  beam  for  receiving  the  cloth  when 
woven. 

Below  the  beadles,  and  attached  to  them  by  cords,  are  two  trea- 
dles NN,  (see  Fig.  7,)  which  are  moved  by  the  weaver's  feet  to  open 
the  sheds.  The  shuttle  is  driven  through  the  shed  by  a  motion 
commimicated  by  the  weaver's  right  hand,  the  lay  being  moved 
backward  and  forward  by  his  left. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  projxir  to  notice,  briefly,  the 
diflerent  parts  of  the  loom  in  succession,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
their  construction,  and  their  application  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

YARN   ROLL   OR   BEAM. 

In  constructing  this  part  of  the  apparatus  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  wood,  perfectly  sound,  and  tlioroughly  seasoned. 
Whilst  the  least  moisture  remains  in  the  wood  no  operation  j)erformed 
upon  it  can  be  trusted.  But  it  is  alxsolutely  necessary  that  the  yarn 
beam  of  a  loom  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  both  perfectly 
straight  and  round.  In  projwrtion  to  any  deviation  from  these,  the 
loom  will  be  defective,  and  the  deficiency  will  prove  injurious)  in 
proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  wood  should  be  dry,  and  tlie 
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iron  axles  driven  into  it  before  the  beam  is  turned,  and  that  the 
turner  should  be  very  careful  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Upon  this  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie  uniform  tightness  of 
the  warp,  and,  of  course,  the  beauty  of  tlie  cloth.  It  is,  besides,  of 
the  first  consequence  to  the  operative  weaver,  because,  if  the  beam 
bends  by  twisting,  one  side  will  be  heavier  than  the  other,  and  op- 
pose greater  resistance  to  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  may 
cause  many  of  them  to  be  broken.  This  greatly  retards  the  work ; 
for  every  operative  weaver  will  be  convinced,  that  he  may  throw 
many  picks  of  weft  sooner  than  he  can  tie  one  thread  of  warp. 

The  warp  is  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  tightness  by  means  of  a 
cord  U,  (see  Pig.  7,)  rolled  two  or  three  times  round  one  end  of  the 
yarn  beam. 

One  end  of  this  cord  is  fixed  to  a  lever  V.  This  lever,  the  end 
of  which  only  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  7,  and  which  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  Fig.  6,  is  parallel  to  the  beam,  and  directly  under  the  back 
part  of  it,  so  that  the  cord  passing  from  the  lever  to  the  beam,  may 
be  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  To  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  after 
passing  round  the  beam,  is  fixed  a  weight  \V.  A  heavier  weight 
X  is  then  hung  from  the  lever  V,  and  as  this  weight  is  moved 
nearer  to,  or  further  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  the  tension  of 
the  warp  will  be  increased  or  diminished.  This  apparatus  is 
called  a  pace. 

In  heavy  fabrics,  it  is  still  the  custom,  in  hand-loom  wea\ing,  to 
tighten  the  warp  by  means  of  a  stout  pin,  which  is  called  a  bore 
staff.  The  yarn  beam  of  looms  constructed  for  heavy  work,  seldom 
has  iron  axles,  but  is  merely  rounded  at  each  end  ;  and  at  the 
right  hand  side  a  numl)er  of  holes,  say  six,  are  bored,  and  into  one 
of  them,  one  end  of  the  l)ore  staff  is  inserted,  the  other  being 
drawn  upwards  by  a  cord,  until  the  warp  is  sufficiently  tight. 

RODS. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  principal  use  of  the  rods  is  to  preserve 
the  lease.  When  any  threads  of  the  warp  are  broken,  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  have  them  returned  into  their  proper  places. 
When  this  is  neglected,  the  warp  gets  into  confusion,  and  great 
trouble,  and  loss  of  time  ensue.  The  rods  are  made  of  hard  wood, 
and  should  be  well  smoothed,  to  prevent  them  from  catching,  or 
breaking  the  warp :  the  two  front  ones  are  of  a  circular  form,  the 
third  or  lease  rod  is  flat,  and  broader  than  the  others,  which  is  con- 
venient in  the  process  of  dressing  the  warp,  as  will  be  afterwards 
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described.  The  rods  are  kept  at  a  uniforin  distance  from  the  bea- 
dles,* eitber  by  tying  tbeni  togetber,  or  by  a  small  cord  witb  a 
book  at  one  end,  wbicb  lays  bold  of  tbe  front  rod,  and  a  weigbt  at 
tbe  other,  that  bangs  over  tbe  yarn  beam. 

HEADLES. 

To  weave  plain  clotli,  only  two  leaves  of  beadles  are  really  ne- 
cessary, but  in  fine  webs,  where  many  threads  are  contained  in  the 
warp,  tbe  mnnl>er  of  beadles  required  would  be  so  great,  that  tliey 
would  be  crowded  too  much  together,  wliicb  would  cause  unneces- 
sary friction,  and  strain  tbe  warp.  Vot  this  reason  four  leaves  are 
now  universally  employed,  except  in  very  coarse  work  ;  they  are 
made  of  stout  smooth  twine,  composed  of  9  strands,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  cords  above  and  below,  to  which  each  beadle 
leaf  is  fastened.  They  are  then  stretched  on  two  thin  flat  shafts 
of  wood. 

The  upper  edges  of  these  four  shafts  are  represented  in  Pig.  6, 
at  C  ,  and  the  sections  or  ends  of  them  at  C^,  Fig.  7,  where  the 
front  leaves  appear  raised,  and  tbe  back  ones  sunk  for  opening  the 
shed,  through  wbioli  tbe  shuttle  passes. 

For  plain  work  clasped  beadles  are  chiefly  used  ;  a  representation 
of  which,  upon  a  large  scale,  is  shown  in  Fig.  10, 

Fig.  10. 


where  the  beadle  twine  is  represented  by  double  Unes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  tbe  upper  and  lower  parts  cross  each  other. 
The  cross  line  shows  tbe  direction  in  which  every  thread  of  the 
warp  passes  through  the  beadle.  For  many  kinds  of  work,  the 
beadles  are  constructed  with  eyes,  one  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  11, 

♦  The  Irish  linen  weavers  always  have  tlie  front  rod  (or  rod  No.  1.)  from 
3^  to  4  inches  from  the  back  headle ;  and  in  plain  cotton  goods,  the  distance 
at  which  they  are  kept  separate  seldom  exceeds  5  inches.  The  grain  of  the 
cloth,  we  know  fiom  experience,  is  better,  when  the  rods  are  kept  about! 
inches  from  the  back  headle,  than  at  a  greater  distance. 
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which  will  also  explarn,  by  inspection,  the  way  in  which  the  twine 
»  knotted  to  form  the  eye. 

Fig.  11. 


In  Fig.  8,  which  is  an  elevated  section,  as  seen  from  the  front 
they  are  distinctly  seen,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  is  ren- 
dered very  apparent.  On  the  upper  side  rails  of  the  loom  rests  the 
headle  bearer  S,  stretching  across  the  loom.  From  this  two  levers 
Z,  are  suspended  by  cords  ;  from  one  end  of  these  levers  are  hung 
the  jacks  F,  and  from  each  end  of  these  jacks  pass  the  cords  which 
connect  them  with  the  upper  headle  shafts.  The  cord  connecting  one 
end  of  each  jack  with  the  headles,  is  attached  to  the  first  and  second 
leaf,  and  that  connecting  the  other  end,  to  the  third  and  fourth  leaf. 
Under  the  headles  are  two  spring  staffs  Q,  suspended  by  cords  from 
the  under  headle  shafts.  These  are  connected  with  the  two  marches 
R,  which  move  upon  joints,  and  the  marches  are  again  connected 
with  the  two  treadles,  from  which  the  whole  motion  is  derived. 
The  other  end  of  the  lever  Z  is  connected  by  a  small  cord  with  the 
under  headle  shafts,  and  this  end  rests  in  a  small  notch,  fixed  to 
the  ^ide  firame  of  the  loom.  When  the  headles  are  to  be  pushed 
back,  the  levers  are  relieved  from  the  notches ;  the  weaver  then 
presses  down  the  upper  shafts,  by  means  of  the  small  cords,  the 
under  shafts  are  at  the  same  time  raised,  and  thus  the  headles  are 
slackened  to  ease  the  warp.  When  headles  with  eyes  are  used, 
this  apparatus  is  unnecessary,  and  the  jacks  may  at  once  be  hung 
from  the  headle  bearer  S,  as  in  Fig.  7.  Another  way  of  easing  the 
headles  is  now  most  generally  practised  ;  the  lower  links,  or  doups, 
are  lifted  by  small  rods,  and  the  headles  are  pushed  back  by  mov- 
ing the  lay. 

In  drawing  the  warp  through  the  headles,  the  first  thread  is  taken 
through  the  fourth  or  back  leaf,  the  second  through  the  second,  the 
third  through  the  third,  and  the  fourth  through  the  front.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  in  the  after  process,  occasionally,  to  draw  out 
the  rods,  their  places  may  be  recovered  in  the  following  manner : 

11 
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By  raising  the  third  and  fourth  leaves  and  sinking  the  first  and 
second,  the  place  of  the  second  rod  is  given  ;  and  by  reveising  this, 
we  find  tliat  of  the  first.  By  raising  the  first  and  third  leaves  and 
sinking  the  second  and  fourth,  we  obtain  the  place  of  the  lease  rod. 

LAY  AND  REED. 

Fig.  9  is  an  elevation  of  the  lay  and  reed,  taken  from  the  front, 
and  exhibits  very  plainly  those  parts  which  are  either  concealed,  or 
imperfectly  seen  in  the  plan  and  profile,  Figs.  6  and  7.  The  parts 
of  the  lay  are  as  follow  :  H  is  the  sole  or  shell  of  the  lay,  in  which 
there  is  a  groove  to  receive  the  lower  edge  of  the  reed  D*  ;  O  is  the 
top  shell,  in  which  also  is  a  groove,  and  by  these  it  is  kept  in  its 
place ;  BB  are  the  two  swords  or  supports  of  the  lay,  which  arc 
suspended  from  the  rocking  tree  T,  by  means  of  cords  CC,  as  re- 
presented more  clearly  in  Figs.  7  and  9.  When  the  pins  at  DD 
are  turned  round,  they  twist  the  suspending  cords,  which  of  course, 
become  shorter.  By  these  means  either  end  of  the  lay  may  be 
elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  to  bring  it  into  a  proper  working 
position.  Instead  of  these  cords,  screws  are  sometimes  used,  which 
is  certainly  a  steadier,  though  a  more  expensive  plan.  The  boxes 
1 1  are  constructed  of  a  proper  size  to  receive  the  fly  shuttle,  which 
is  driven  from  either  by  pulling  forward  the  driver  K,  slidmg  freely 
on  the  polished  spindle  F  ;  it  then  passes  along  the  race  G,  with 
great  velocity,  and  lodges  in  the  opposite  box. 

The  drivers  are  moved  by  the  cords  EE,  fastened  to  the  handle 
H',  which  the  weaver  moves  with  his  right  hand,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

In  weaving  light  fabrics  of  cloth,  the  upper  rib  of  the  reed  is  not 
confined  in  the  shell  of  the  lay,  but  a  light  shaft  of  wood  with  a 
groove  is  used.  To  each  end  of  this  shaft  is  fixed,  at  right  angles, 
a  thin  flat  piece  of  wood,  which  springs  easily  backward  and  forward. 

The  extremities  of  these  pieces  are  nailed  to  the  back  of  the 
swords  of  the  lay,  and  a  cord  is  tied  round  both,  by  which  the  de- 
gree of  spring  may  be  regulated,  the  rib  of  the  reed  is  received  into 
this  groove,  and  the  shell  is  to  be  used  above  the  vibrating  reed, 
serving  merely  as  a  rest  for  the  weaver's  left  hand  to  work  the  lay. 

By  this  contrivance  the  reed  yields  when  the  weft  is  driven  up, 
and  diminishes  the  danger  of  making  the  cloth  too  thick.  These 
machines  are  called ^yer^.  In  still  Hghter  goods,  a  woollen  cord  is 
stretched  between  the  swords,  and  to  it  the  upper  rib  of  the  reed 
is  tied. 
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The  regularity  of  the  cloth  depends  much  upon  the  evenness  of 
the  dents  of  the  reed,  and  if  this  is  neglected  the  warp  will  be  fre- 
quently broken,  and  the  texture  of  the  cloth  injpaired. 

The  dents  ought  not  to  be  perfectly  dat,  but  thicker  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  tapering  to  either  edge.  This  not  only  diminishes  the  fric- 
tion on  the  warp,  but  will  allow  any  small  knot  or  lump  to  pass 
much  easier  without  breaking  the  thread. 

The  fineness,  or  as  it  is  called  among  weavers,  the  set  of  a  web, 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  dents  of  the  reed  in  a  given  length. 
The  reed  is  divided  into  hundreds,  and  these  again  into  five  parts, 
each  containing  twenty  dents.  A  reed  for  working  hollands  is  con- 
sidered to  be  40  inches  in  length,  for  Hnen  37  inches,  and  for  cam- 
bric 34  inches ;  and  the  number  of  hundreds  contained  in  these 
respective  lengths  is  called  the  set.  It  is  probable  that  these  lengths 
owed  their  origin  to  the  breadths  of  which  it  was  customary  to 
weave  these  different  kinds  of  cloth. 

The  40  and  34  inch  reeds  are  now  very  Uttle  used,  and  the  37 
inch,  or  linen  reed,  is  universally  adopted,  at  least  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  founded  upon  con- 
sidering a  yard  of  36  inches  as  a  proper  standard,  and  as  most  kinds 
of  cloth  shrink  considerably  in  the  breadth,  the  additional  inch  is, 
no  doubt,  allowed  for  this.  But  the  shrinking  of  cloth  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  various  fabrics.  Cloth  of  a  stout,  thick  texture  requires  a 
much  greater  allowance  than  light  goods.  The  additional  quantity 
of  warp  is,  therefore,  allowed  by  the  manufacturer,  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  web,  and  this  is  regulated  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

The  length  of  the  Scotch  yard  is  37  inches,  and  it  probably  bears 
this  proportion  to  the  English  yard  of  36  inches  for  a  similar  reason. 
In  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  where  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  chiefly  thick  fabrics,  is  carried  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, a  mode  of  counting  their  reeds,  different  from  any  of  those 
above  mentioned,  is  in  use. 

Their  reeds  are  divided  into  portions  of  19  dents  each,  which 
they  call  beers^  and  the  number  of  these,  contained  in  24  inches  is 
called  the  number  of  the  reed. 

TEMPLES. 

The  temples,  by  which  the  cloth  is  kept  extended,  during  the 
operation  of  weaving,  consist  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood,  with 
small  sharp  points  in  their  ends,  which  lay  hold  of  the  edge,  or  se". 
vage  of  the  clolh  at  either  side. 
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The  pieces  are  connected  by  a  cord,  passing  obliquely  throu^ 
holes  or  notches  in  each.  By  this  cord  they  can  be  lengthened,  or 
shortened,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  web.  They  are  kepi 
flat  after  the  cloth  is  stretched,  by  a  small  bar,  turning  on  a  centre. 
Their  form  will  appear  very  plainly  at  L,  in  Fig.  6 ;  one  end  is 
seen  at  L,  Fig.  7. 

CLOTH  ROLL  OR  BEAM. 

Behind  the  temples  is  the  roller  over  which  the  cloth  passes,  as 
fisist  as  woven,  (this  roller  should  be  well  seasoned,  and  turned 
very  true,)  and  is  then  wound  on  the  cloth  beam  MM.  When  the 
warp  has  been  wrought  up  as  near  to  the  headles  as  can  be  done 
conveniently,  the  weaver  shifts  forward  the  temples,  rolls  up  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  cloth,  which  unwinds  an  equal  length  of  warp,  then 
shifts  back  the  rods  and  headles,  until  the  latter  hang  perpendicu- 
lar, and  proceeds  with  his  weaving. 

This  is  cidled  drawing  a  bore  by  the  Scotch,  and  a  sinkj^  by 
Irish  linen  weavers. 

In  weaving  thick  and  bulky  fabrics  of  cloth  there  is  a  cross  beam 
of  wood  called  the  breast  beam  instead  of  the  small  roller. 

SHUTTLE  AND  QUILL. 

The  shuttle  is  made  of  well  seasoned  box  woodj  or  of  apple  tree, 
and  tipped  with  steel  at  each  end ;  it  runs  upon  two  small  wheels 
of  iron,  or  wood,  hung  on  centres  ;  the  weft  thread,  escaping  from 
the  qnill,  passes  through  a  small  eye  of  glass,  or  ivory,  inserted  in 
the  side  of  the  shuttle,  next  to  the  cloth.  Fig.  12  is  a  representa- 
tion of  both. 

Fig.  12. 


In  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  the  use  of  the  fly  shuttle 
is  almost  universal ;  but  in  the  Unen  and  silk  it  is  still  common  to 
pass  the  shuttle  through  the  warp  by  the  weaver's  hand.  The 
boxes,  drivers,  spindles,  and  other  apparatus  used  for  throwing  the 


"*  So  called  from  the  weaver's  depressing  one  end  of  the  bore  stafl^  in 
drawing  off  ysm  from  the  warp  beam. 
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fly  shuttle,  are  unnecessary  in  working  by  the  hand,  and  would, 
indeed,  be  encumbrances. 

OPERATION  OF  WEAVING. 

When  a  warp  has  been  properly  arranged  in  the  loom,  and  all 
the  machinery  requisite  for  weaving  it  into  cloth  has  been  added, 
the  business  of  the  operative  weaver  depends  more  upon  care  and 
attention,  than  upon  manual  dexterity.  Silk  and  woollen  warps, 
which  are  animal  substances,  require  Uttle  preparation  after  being 
put  into  the  loom.  In  these  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  weaver, 
occasionally,  to  clear  his  warp  behind  the  rods,  and  to  pick  off,  or 
pare  away,  any  knots  or  lumps  upon  the  yarn,  which  might  pre- 
sent obstructions  in  passing  through  the  headles  or  reed. 

The  clearing  of  the  warp  is  generally  done  with  a  comb,  which 
is  drawn  gently  through  it,  the  teeth  being  kept  in  an  obUque  di- 
rection, in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  threads,  when  any  obstruc- 
tion presents  itself. 

For  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  warp,  a  pair  of  small  shears  is 
used.  This  operation  is  equally  necessary  in  warps  spun  from  the 
vegetable  substances,  ^a^r  and  cotton. 

But  they  require  besides,  a  further  preparation  to  fit  them  for  the 
purpose  of  weaving  :  this  is  called 

SIZING. 

This  operation  is  justly  esteemed  of  the  first  importance  in  the  art 
of  weaving  warps  spun  from  flax  or  cotton,  and  even  in  fine  wool- 
len fabrics ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  produce  work  of  a  good  quality 
unless  care  be  taken  in  sizing  the  warp. 

The  use  of  this  process  is  to  give  to  yarn  sufiScient  strength  or 
tenacity,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  operation  of  weaving,  it  also,  by 
laying  smoothly  all  the  ends  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the  raw 
material,  from  which  the  yarn  is  spun,  tends  both  to  diminish  the 
friction  during  the  process,  and  to  render  the  fabric  smooth  and 
glossy.  The  substance  in  common  use  for  sizing,  is  simply  a  mu- 
cilage of  vegetable  matter  boiled  in  water.  Wheat  flour,  and  some- 
times potatoes,  are  the  substances  commonly  employed  for  cotton 
and  Unen.  These  answer  sufiiciently  well,  in  giving  to  the  yarn 
both  the  smoothness  and  tenacity  required  ;  but  the  great  objection 
to  them  is,  that  they  are  too  easily  and  rapidly  aflected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  atmosphere.  When  dressed  yarn  is  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air  for  any  considerable  time,  before  being  woven 
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into  cloth,  it  always  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  apparently  inflexibler 
It  is  then  tedious  and  troublesome  to  weave,  and  the  teirture  of  the 
cloth  is  rough,  wiry,  and  uneven.  This  effect  is  chiefly  the  case  in 
dry  weather,  when  the  weavers  of  fine  cloth  find  it  indispensibly 
necessary  to  have  their  yarn  wrought  up  as  speedily  as  possible, 
after  being  dressed. 

To  counteract  this  inconvenience,  herring,  or  beef  brine,  and  other 
saline  substances,  which  have  a  tendency  to  attract  moisture,  are 
sometimes  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  the  sizing :  but  this  has 
not  proved  completely  successful,  probably  because  the  proportions 
have  not  been  properly  attended  to,  and  because  a  superabundance 
of  moisture  is  equally  prejudicial  with  a  deficiency.  Indeed,  the 
variation  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  so  great  and  so  frequent 
that  it  appears  difliicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  any  general,  not  to 
say  universal  rule,  for  the  quantity  to  be  mixed. 

It  will  appear  singular  to  weavers  in  this  country,  that  in  India,  the 
process  of  weaving  even  their  finest  muslins,  is  conducted  in  the  open 
air,  and  exposed  to  all  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  is  intense. 

We  know  well  that  by  the  common  mode  such  would  be  imprac- 
ticable with  fine  work  in  this  country,  even  in  an  ordinary  summer 
day.  Weavers  are  obliged  to  work  in  damp  shops,  to  prevent  the 
size  of  the  web  from  drying  and  hardening.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  subject,  which  is  of  much  importance,  has,  till  lately,  attracted 
the  attention  of  scientific  men :  nor  has  it  been  treated  in  an  accu- 
rate  or  philosophical  manner.  We  have,  very  recently,  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  procure  some  account  of  the  substances  which 
the  Indian  weavers  employ  for  sizing  their  warps,  and  we  gladly 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  it  publicly  known,  as  we  hope 
tlie  information  will  prove  an  important  benefit  to  the  manufisic- 
turers  of  this  coimtry. 

M.  Dubue  has  lately  read  a  memoir  before  the  '  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Rouen,^  on  the  subject  of  ' Pastes,  4*^/  ^^  which  he 
shews,  that  the  Indians  use  a  very  minute  addition  of  muriate  of 
lime*  to  render  them  retentive,  or  absorbent  of  moisture.  "Webs," 
says  he,  "  sized  with  such  paste  as  is  generally  used  in  this  country, 
(France,)  may  be  woven  in  the  upper  and  drier  chambers  of  a 
house,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  and  ill  aired. 

Muriate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense  from 
those  apothecaries,  or  others,  who  prepare  water  of  ammonia. 

*  Monsieur  Dubue  should  have  likewise  informed  us  where  the  Indians 
procured  their  muriate  of  lime. 
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The  waste  whitening  steep  of  the  bleacher  is  merely  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  Ume." 

The  Indians  also,  according  to  Forbes,  use  a  kind  of  size  which 
they  make  from  a  root  called  kandri. 

In  the  sizing  of  woollen  warps,  glue  is  most  commonly  used. 
When  the  warp  previously  sized  has  been  wrought  up,  as  far  as 
can  be  conveniently  done,  the  weaver  is  obliged  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  weaving,  and  to  prepare  a  fresh  quantity  of  warp.  It 
is  necessary  to  stop  when  the  sized  warp  has  approached  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  back  leaf  of  the  headles,  that  room  may 
be  allowed  to  join  the  old  ^ing  to  the  new.  The  first  operation  is 
to  clear  the  warp  with  the  comb,  from  the  lease  rod  to  the  yarn 
beam,  and  the  proof  that  this  operation  has  been  properly  executed 
is,  by  bringing  the  rods,  successively,  from  their  working  situation  to 
the  beam.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  two  rods  nearest  to  the 
headles,  are  drawn  out  of  the  warp,  and  the  lease  rod  only  remains. 

The  next  duty  of  the  weaver  is  to  examine  the  yam  about  to  be 
sized,  and  carefrilly  to  take  away  every  knot,  lump,  or  other  ob- 
struction, which  might  impede  his  progress,  or  injure  the  cloth. 
This  being  performed,  he  proceeds  to  apply  the  substance  used  for 
sizing,  which  should  be  rubbed  on  gently,  but  completely,  into  the 
whole  warp,  by  means  of  two  brushes,  used  in  succession,  one  of 
which  he  holds  in  each  hand.  He  then  raises  the  lease  rod  on  one 
edge  to  divide  the  warp,  and  sets  the  air  in  motion  by  means  of  a 
large /an,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  warp  which  has  been  sized. 
It  is  proper  in  this  stage  of  the  operation,  to  draw  one  of  the  brushes 
lightly  over  the  warp  at  intervals,  in  order  to  prevent  any  obstruc- 
tion which  might  arise  by  the  threads  when  agitated  by  the  fan, 
cohering,  or  sticking  to  each  other,  whilst  in  a  wet  state.  When 
the  warp  is  sufficiently  dried,  a  very  small  quantity  of  grease  (tallow) 
is  rubbed  over  it,  with  another  brush  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  lease 
rod  is  again  placed  upon  its  flat  side  and  cautiously  shifted  forward 
to  the  headles.  The  other  rods  are  then  put  again  into  their  respec- 
tive sheds,  and  the  process  is  finished. 

WEAVING. 

The  operation  of  sizing  the  warp  being  over,  the  weaver  again 
resumes  that  of  forming  the  cloth.  The  operations  required  are 
only  three ;  and  these  are  very  simple  : 

1st,  Opening  the  sheds  in  the  warp,  alternately,  by  pressing 
down  the  treadles  with  his  feet. 
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2d.  Driving  the  shuttle  through  each  shed  when  opened.  This 
is  performed  by  the  right  hand,  when  the  fly  shuttle  is  used,  and  by 
the  right  and  left  hand  alternately,  in  the  common  hand  loom. 

3d.  Pulling  forward  the  lay  to  strike  up  the  weft,  and  again  push- 
ing it  back  nearly  to  the  headles.  This  is  done  by  the  left  hand  (as 
before  stated,)  with  the  fly,  and  by  each  hand  successively  in  the 
old  way.  In  describing  operations  so  simple  and  uniform  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  necessary,  to  go  much  into  detail,  and  we  wish 
above  all  to  avoid  repetition.  It  may  be  useful,  however,  in  this 
place,  to  notice  the  mistakes  into  which  inexperienced  weavers  are 
apt  to  fall,  and  the  defects  and  inconveniencies  which  these  oc^ 
casiou. 

TREADING. 

In  the  treading  of  a  web  most  beginners  are  apt  to  apply  the 
weight  or  force  of  the  foot  much  too  suddenly.  The  bad  conse- 
quences attending  this  mistake  are  particularly  felt  in  weaving  fine 
or  weak  yam.  In  weaving,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  mechanics, 
the  resistance,  or  reaction,  is  always  nearly  as  great  as  the  moving 
power  or  force  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply.  From  this  it  follows, 
that  the  body  of  the  yam  must  sustain  a  stress,  nearly  equal  to 
the  force  with  which  the  weaver's  foot  is  applied  to  the  treadle. 

Besides  this,  every  individual  thread  is  subjected  to  all  the 
friction  occasioned  by  the  headles  and  dents  of  the  reed,  between 
which  the  threads  pass,  and  with  which  they  are  generally  in  con- 
tact in  rising  and  sinking. 

But  the  art  of  spinning  has  not  been,  as  yet,  and  probably  never 
can  be,  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  make  every 
thread  capable  of  bearing  its  proportion  of  the  stress  equally.  It  is 
alike  confirmed  both  by  mathematical  demonstration,  and  by  prac- 
tical experience,  that  when  any  body  is  to  be  moved  with  increased 
velocity,  it  is  necessary  to  exert  greater  power  to  move  it ;  and  as 
the  resistance  increases  in  proportion  to  the  power,  this  sudden  ap- 
plication of  the  pressure  of  the  foot  to  the  treadles,  must  cause  a 
proportional  increase  of  the  stress  upon  the  warp,  and  also  of  the 
friction. 

Now  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  every  thread  equally 
strong,  and  equally  tight,  those  which  are  the  weakest,  or  the 
tightest,  must  bear  much  more  than  their  equal  proportion  of  the  stress. 
This  causes  them  frequently  to  break,  even  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  more  time  is  lost  in  tying  and  replacing  them,  than  would 
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have  been  sufficient  for  weaving  a  considerable  length  of  cloth. 
But  if  the  weaver,  from  inattention,  should  continue  the  operation, 
after  one,  or  more  threads  are  broken,  the  consequence  would  be 
still  worse.  When  a  thread  has  been  broken  it  no  longer  retains  its 
parallel  situation  to  the  rest,  but  crossing  over,  or  between  those 
nearest  to  it,  either  breaks  them  also,  or  interrupts  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle ;  frequently  it  doe?  both.  The  same  reasons  will  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  error  of  another  opinion,  too  common  among 
conceited  or  ignorant  weavers,  especially  the  younger  part  of  them. 
This  is,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cloth  will  be  produced,  in  pro- 
portion as  every  motion  is  performed  with  increased  rapidity.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  time  will  be  lost  by  conducting  the  opera- 
tions too  slowly :  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  a  rate  of 
velocity,  beyond  which  it  is  improper  to  accelerate  the  motions  of  a 
loom.  What  the  precise  rate  of  this  velocity  in  hand  loom  weav- 
ing should  be,  has  not,  as  we  believe,  been  correctly  ascertained. 
Indeed,  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
web,  the  skill  of  the  workman,  the  nature  of  the  fabric,  and  the 
strength  of  the  materials. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  precise  rules  of  motion,  we  shall  here 
insert  a  few  calculations  of  the  quantities  of  work  which  may  be 
produced  by  uniform  and  incessant  motion,  at  rates  usually  reck- 
oned slow. 

In  a  4-4  cotton  shawl,  let  the  warp  be  1000,  and  the  weft  1200, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  shuttle  must  be  driven  2400  times  across  the 
web  to  produce  one  square  yard  of  cloth.  Now,  if  this  is  done  60 
times  per  minute,  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  40  minutes,  sup- 
posing no  time  to  be  lost.  But  as  this  is  scarcely  possible,  allow 
one  fifth  of  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  tying  threads,  changing 
quills,  and  other  necessary  operations,  and  still  the  yard  of  cloth 
will  be  completed  in  50  minutes. 

Again,  in  a  1200  6-4  web,  (even  wefted,)  let  the  time  of  weaving 
a  yard  in  length,  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  40  picks  per  minute  ; 
this,  with  the  former  allowance  of  one  fifth  part  of  the  time  for 
stopping,  will  be  done  in  one  hour  and  15  minutes.  Yet  every 
experienced  weaver  will  be  satisfied  that  looms,  regularly  and  con- 
stantly kept  going  at  the  above  rates,  will  produce  more  cloth  than 
is  usually  effected,  even  by  the  most  rapid  motions. 

No  allowance  is  made  here  for  the  time  employed  in  sizing,  be- 
cause this  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  whether  the  weaving  is  per- 
formed quickly  or  slowly. 

These  illustrations,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  practical  obser- 
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vation  of  every  experienced  weaver,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  (n'esent 
The  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed,  when  we  come  to  investi- 
gate the  melhods  of  weaving  by  power. 

We  shall  then  treat  of  sizing  whole  webs  by  the  aid  of  machineryi 
and  of  the  best  rates  of  speed  adapted  for  weaving  the  various  kinds 
of  goods  to  which  power  can  be  applied. 

CROSSING  THE  SHUTTLE. 

This,  like  the  former  motion,  should  be  performed  with  a  regular 
and  uniform  velocity. 

In  every  kind  of  weaving,  and  especially  in  thin  wiry  fabrics, 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  cloth  depends  upon  the  weft  being  well 
stretched.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  shuttle  be  too  rapid,  it  is  apt  to 
recoil,  and  thus  to  slacken  the  thread.  It  has  also  a  greater  ten 
dency  either  to  break  the  weft  altogether,  or  to  unwind  it  from  the 
quill  in  doubles^  which,  if  not  picked  out,  destroy  the  regularity  of 
the  fabric.  The  weft  of  muslins  and  thin  cotton  goods,  is  generally 
woven  into  the  cloth  in  a  wet  state. 

This  tends  to  lay  the  ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  smooth  and 
parallel,  and  its  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  sizing  the  warp. 

The  person  who  winds  the  weft  upon  the  quill  or  bobbin  must  be 
very  careful  that  it  be  well  built,  so  as  to  unwind  freely. 

The  best  shape  for  those  used  in  the  fly  shuttle,  is  that  of  a  coiu^ 
and  the  thread  should  traverse  freely,  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  or  screw, 
during  the  operation  of  winding. 

The  same  wheel  used  for  winding  the  warp  upon  bobbins,  is  also 
fit  for  winding  the  weft.     It  only  requires  a  spindle  of  a  little  dif-  * 
ferent  sliape.     The  wheel  is  so  constructed,  that  the  spindles  may 
l)e  easily  shifted,  to  adapt  it  for  either  purpose. 

STRIKING  UP  THE  WEFT. 

That  the  cloth  may  be  uniform  in  thickness  it  is  necessary,  that 
the  lay  should  be  brought  for^vard  with  the  same  force  every  time. 
In  the  common  operation  of  weaving,  this  regularity  must  be  ac- 
quired by  practice. 


*  Messrs.  Farquhar  and  Gunn  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  make  the  best  fly- 
shuttle  bobbin  winding  machines  in  Europe,  and  particularly  for  power  looms, 
where  striped  or  checked  goods  are  woven.  These  machines  contain  from 
12  to  100  bobbins  each,  which  tliey  build  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  We  would 
advise  manufacturers  of  such  goodd  to  procure  sample  machines  from  these 
gentlemen. 
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It  is,  however,  of  consequence  to  the  weaver,  to  mount  his  loom 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  range  of  his  lay  may  he  in  proportion 
to  the  thickness  of  his  cloth.  As  the  lay  swings  backward  and 
forward,  upon  centres  placed  above,  its  motion  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  pendulum ;  and  the  greater  the  arc  or  range  through  which  it 
passes,  the  greater  will  be  its  effect  in  pressing  up  the  weft.  For 
this  reason,  in  weaving  coarse  and  heavy  goods,  the  headles  should 
be  hung  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  point  where  the  weft  is 
struck  up,  than  would  be  proper  in  light  work.  The  point,  or 
rather  line,  where  the  last  thread  has  been  struck  up,  is  called  by 
weavers  the  fell. 

The  pivots  upon  which  the  lay  vibrates  ought,  in  general,  to  be 
exactly  at  equal  distances  from  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
fell,  and  one  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  beadles,  and  between  these 
two  Unes.  But  as  the  fell  is  constantly  varying  in  its  situation,  (in 
hand  loom  weaving)  during  the  operation,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
the  medium.  This  is  the  place  where  the  fell  will  be  when  a  bore 
(one  pull  of  the  warp)  is  half  wrought  up. 

From  this  the  following  conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  : 

The  bores  ought  always  to  be  short  in  weaving  Ught  goods  ;  for, 
the  less  the  extremes  vary  from  the  medium,  the  more  regular  will 
be  the  arc,  or  swing  of  the  lay. 

The  result  of  what  has  been  stated  above  is,  that  in  each  of  the 
three  operations  of  weaving,  the  motions  should  be  constant  and 
uniform,  and,  that  they  should  follow  each  other  in  regular  succes- 
sion. But  some  observations  will  be  necessary  to  adapt  these  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  cloth. 

The  beauty  or  excellence  of  some  cloths  consists  in  the  closeness 
of  their  texture,  that  of  others  in  the  openness  and  regularity  of  the 
intervals  between  the  threads.  When  the  latter  of  these  is  required, 
the  weaver  must  vary  his  process  from  that  which  would  be  proper 
in  the  former. 

The  extreme  tightness  of  the  weft  is  a  principal  excellence  in 
open  goods,  and  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  necessary  in  the  others  ;  but 
by  no  means  to  the  same  extent ;  two  alterations  are,  therefore, 
necessary  in  the  formation  of  such  fabrics.  The  first  is  in  the 
mounting  of  the  loom,  the  second,  in  the  operation. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  7  it  will  appear,  that  the  threads  of  the  warp 
pass  from  the  yarn  beam  to  the  cloth  roller  upon  a  level,  or  hori- 
zontal straight  line,  consequently,  the  half  of  the  warp  which  rises 
and  the  half  which  sinks,  will  deviate  equally  from  a  straight  Une, 
and  be  equally  stretched.     When  this  is  the  case  the  threads  of 
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warp  which  pass  through  the  same  interval  in  the  reed,  will  appear 
close  together  in  the  cloth  with  a  vacancy  between  them,  and  those 
next  to  them ;  which  vacancy  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the 
dents  in  the  reed.  But  if  the  yarn  beam  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  headles,  the  warp  when  at  rest,  will  no 
longer  be  in  a  straight  line ;  and  when  the  shed  is  opened,  that 
half  of  the  warp  which  descends,  will  be  drawn  considerably  tighter 
than  the  half  which  rises.  Thus  each  half  will  be  slackened  alter- 
nately, and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  warp  spreads  in 
the  doth,  and  the  intervals  caused  by  the  dent  of  the  reed  are  tw 
longer  discemable. 

The  former  of  these  ways  of  placing  the  loom  is  practised  in  thin 
work,  the  latter  in  thick. 

When  the  weft  has  been  thrown  across  the  warp,  if  the  fabric 
is  thin,  the  lof/  is  brought  vp  rather  before  the  shed  is  closed^  in 
order  that  the  weft  may  be  struck  up  as  tight  or  as  stretched  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  in  weaving  thick  goods,  the  shed  is  closed  before  the  stroke 
of  the  lay  is  given. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  a  certain 
degree,  slacken  the  weft,  and  give  a  close  appearance  to  the  cloth. 

In  weaving  thick  cotton  goods,  the  weft  is  inserted  in  a  wet 
state,  when  the  fabric  is  wanted  to  appear  very  close. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  notice  the  defects  which  most  commonly 
occur  in  the  weaving  of  cloth,  and  to  explain  the  causes  from  which 
they  arise. 

When  from  any  cause,  the  weft  is  not  regularly  interwoven  with 
the  warp,  a  deficiency  must  happen  in  the  cloth,  which  is  called  by 
weavers  a  scobb  or  blotch. 

This  may  proceed  from  several  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  some 
obstruction  in  the  warp,  which  prevents  any  portion  of  it  from 
rising  or  sinking  regularly  when  the  shed  is  formed  ;  of  course,  the 
shuttle,  instead  of  passing  fairly  between  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
passes  either  over  or  under  the  portion  which  is  obstructed,  and  the 
weft  at  that  place  is  not  at  all  interwoven  with  the  warp. 

A  knot  or  lump  upon  the  warp,  if  not  picked  off,  will  often  ob- 
struct two  or  three  threads,  and  form  a  small  scobb.  When  the 
weaver,  from  inattention,  continues  to  weave  after  a  thread  of  warp 
has  been  broken,  it  very  frequently  crosses  between  a  number  of 
others  nearest  to  it,  and  by  obstructing  the  shed  in  that  place,  will 
cause  a  large  scobb.  Scobbs  are  also  sometimes  produced  by  the 
lay  being  too  low  or  too  high,  but  this  is  more  frequent  in  weaving 
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with  the  hand  shuttle  than  with  the  fly.     In  this  case  the  scobbs 
are  always  near  the  list  or  selvage  of  the  cloth. 

A  second  fault  in  cloth  is  known  among  weavers  by  the  name 
of  a  jisp  or  shire.  This  is  most  frequent  in  light  fabrics,  and  is 
occasioned  by  any  particular  thread  of  weft  not  being  struck 
up  so  close  as  the  rest.  Jisps  are  very  frequently  occasioned  by  de- 
fects either  in  the  construction  or  mounting  of  the  loom.  If  either 
the  yarn  beam  or  cloth  beam  be  not  turned  very  true,  jisping  will 
be  unavoidable,  or  if  either  the  headles  or  the  lay  be  not  hung  paral- 
lel to  the  beams,  the  same  defect  will  ensue.  If  the  loom  is  cor- 
rectly made  and  mounted^  the  fauU  must  be  with  the  weaver, 
and  this  is  only  to  be  surmounted  by  attention  and  practice. 

The  other  fiiults  in  cloth  generally  proceed  from  inattention  in 
the  management  of  the  warp  or  weft.  If  threads  are  inaccurately 
drawn  through  either  the  headles  or  the  reed,  the  defect  will  be  ap- 
parent in  the  cloth. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  cloth  of  every 
description,  and  about  which  good  weavers  are  more  solicitous,  than 
a  tight  uniform  selvage.  In  order  to  produce  this,  the  warp  must 
be  sized  even  with  greater  care  than  what  is  necessary  in  the  middle 
of  the  web.  The  tightness  of  the  weft,  also,  contributes  materially 
to  the  beauty  of  the  selvage.  It  is  sometimes  customary  to  warp  a 
few  dentfuls  at  each  selvage  with  coarser  yarn  than  the  body  of  the 
web.  In  many  kinds  of  cloth,  however,  the  common  practice  is 
to  draw  the  threads  which  form  the  selvage  double.  That  is,  to 
draw  two  threads  through  each  headle. 

The  threads  which  form  the  warp  of  the  selvage  being  coarser 
than  the  rest,  and  also  being  drawn  more  towards  the  middle  of  the 
web  by  the  weft,  the  intervals  of  the  reed  through  which  they  pass, 
are  apt  to  be  worn  much  sooner  than  the  others.  A  weaver  should 
carefiilly  attend  to  this,  for  if  the  reed  is  injured,  the  work  cannot 
be  good.  When  cane  reeds  are  used,  and  when  the  webs  wrought 
in  them  are  of  one  breadth,  it  is  very  common  to  make  those  dents 
between  which  the  warp  of  the  selvages  passes,  of  brass  or  steel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  further,  the  defects  which  may 
occur  in  the  weaving  of  cloth, /or  no  instrttction  can  altogether 
supply  the  want  of  skill,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practical 
experience. 

Having  finished  the  foregoing  general  account  of  the  nature  and 
process  of  weaving,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  fancy  and  ornamental  department  of  the  business.  Of 
fancy  goods,  many  descriptions  are  woven  in  the  common  loom. 
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without  any  additional  apparatus,  and  with  little,  if  any,  Tariatioii 
from  the  process  of  weaving  plain  cloths.  The  extent  to  which  this 
species  of  manufacture  is  carried,  renders  it  an  object  of  very  great 
importance,  and  the  variation  in  the  operative  part  of  the  process  is 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  introduced  under  the  description  of  plain 
weaving,  with  little  violation  of  arrangement. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  texture  of  plain  cloth  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  the  fineness  of  the  yarn  bears  to  the  measure  or  set 
of  the  reed,  it  follows,  that  if  yarns  of  different  degrees  of  fineness 
are  introduced  at  regular  intervals  into  the  same  web,  two  distinct 
textures,  or  qualities  of  cloth,  will  be  produced,  and  that  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  these  will  be  different  when  the  web  is  finished.  Yams 
of  different  colours  may  also  be  introduced,  and  when  either  of 
these  is  practised  the  goods  are  called. 

STRIPES. 

Stripes  are  formed  upon  cloth  either  by  the  warp,  or  by  the  weft. 
When  the  former  of  these  ways  is  practised,  the  variation  of  pro- 
cess is  chiefly  the  business  of  the  warper,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  that 
of  the  weaver.  In  extensive  manufactories,  where  large  quantities 
of  striped  goods  of  the  same  description  are  to  be  made,  it  is  com- 
mon to  form  the  stripes  in  the  warping,  because  in  this  case,  the 
stripes  and  their  distances  from  each  other  will  be  uniform,  which 
cannot  be  always  relied  upon  where  the  stripes  are  formed  by  the 
weft. 

In  warp  stripes,  where  the  colour  is  the  same,  and  the  difference 
is  in  the  fabric,  the  effect  may  be  produced  either  by  using  yams  of 
different  fineness,  or  by  drawing  a  greater  quantity  of  warp  through 
a  given  number  of  headles  or  intervals  of  the  reed,  where  the  stripes 
are  to  be  formed.  For  example,  two,  or  more  threads,  may  be  drawn 
through  the  same  headle  eye,  or  three,  or  more  headlefuls  may  be 
drawn  through  the  same  interval  of  the  reed,  or  thirdly,  if  the  stripe 
is  to  be  very  thick,  both  these  ways  may  be  adopted. 

CHECKS. 

The  patterns  of  checks  may  be  either  similar,  or  dissimilar  in  the 
warp  and  weft.  The  former  is  the  most  prevalent.  Checks,  being 
merely  combinations  of  the  two  methods  of  striping,  require  no  fiir- 
ther  description ;  and  as  they  contain,  most  frequently,  a  mixture 
of  colours,  their  beauty  depends  more  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  skill  of  the  dyer,  than  upon  that  of  the 
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weaver,  whose  business  is  merely  to  make  the  cloth  of  a  good 
quality^  and  insert  his  weft  according  to  the  pattern. 

Stripes  and  checks  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities  from  all 
the  different  materials,  especially  from  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton. 
When  the  patterns  of  checks  differ  at  the  borders  from  the  middle 
or  bosom  of  the  web,  they  are  called  shawls  or  handkerchiefs.  It 
is  very  common  to  weave  these  with  borders  only,  the  bosoms  being 
left  plain ;  in  this  case  the  check  work  is  only  at  the  corners,  the 
rest  of  the  four  borders  appearing  as  stripes,  two  by  the  warp,  and 
two  by  the  weft. 

WARPING  OF  STRIPED  WEBS,  &c. 

To  compose  a  pattern  for  a  striped  web,  you  must  begin  by 
counting  the  number  of  threads  in  one  stripe,  then  take  half  that 
number,  if  it  is  two  threads  per  dent,  if  four,  take  the  fourth  of  it ; 
if  8  threads,  J,  &c.,  which  will  give  the  number  of  dents  in  a  stripe. 
Measure  the  width  of  the  stripe,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  many  times 
h  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  breadth  of  the  web.  Multiply  the  num- 
ber of  times  by  the  dents  in  the  stripe,  and  you  will  have  the  entire 
quantity  of  dents  in  the  web.  Divide  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
web  by  80,  and  as  80  threads  is  a  porter^  you  will  thus  find  the 
number  of  porters.     The  foUowing  example  will  explain  this  : 

Suppose  that  one  stripe  contains  100  dents  with  three  threads 
in  each,  and  that  there  are  10  stripes  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
web,  we  may  find  the  number  of  patterns  or  repeats  thus : 

100    dentB  in  the  stripe 
10    repeats  or  stripes 


1000    dents  in  the  web 
3    threads  per  dent 

90)3000(37  (Porters)    Threads  in  tlie  web 
240 


600 
560 


40    threads  over 


By  this  we  see  that  3000  threads  give  37^  porters,  40  threads 
being  half  a  porter. 


SECTION  SECOND. 


TWEELED  CLOTH. 


This  species  of  weaving  derives  its  name  from  the  Preach  word 
touaUle,  and  ie  generally  confined  to  thick  fabrics. 

In  analyzing  the  texture  of  plain  cloth,  it  hae  been  shown,  tliat 
every  thread  of  the  warp  and  of  the  weft  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  tacked  tj^ether  alternately.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  tweeling,  for  in  this  branch  of  weaving  only  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  &c.  threads  cross  each  other.  Tweeled  cloths  are  pro- 
duced of  many  diflerent  kinds.  In  the  coarsest  species  every  third 
thread  is  crossed,  and  this  is  commonly  called  the  blanket  taeel,  ia 
finer  fabrics  they  intersect  each  other  at  ititervab  of  4,  6,  6,  7,  or  8 
threads,  and  in  some  sUk  stufla  the  crossing  does  not  take  place 
until  the  16th  interval,  which  is  denominated  the  full  satin  twed. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  what  is 
known  among  weavers  by  the  appellation  oifiusking.  When  any 
thread  or  portion,  whether  of  w*p  or  weft,  ia  not  regularly  inter- 
woven in  the  cloth,  as  in  plain  weaving,  that  thread  or  portion 
of  threads  is  said  to  be  flushed.  By  referring  to  the  followiiig 
Figs,  this  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated. 


In  Fig.  13,  which  ia  referred  to  as  a  specimen  of  plain  cloth,  as  it 
would  appear  when  viewed  through  a  microscope,  the  intereectiooa 
of  the  threads  are  evidently  alternate. 
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Pig.  14  may  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  tweeled  cloth, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  Fig.  13  represents  plain.  This  fig. 
will  show  that  the  same  thread  of  weft  remains  flushed  or  disen- 
gaged from  the  warp  while  passing  over  three  threads,  and  is 
tacked  down  by  passing  under  the  fourth.  Now,  were  this  cloth 
turned  upside  down,  the  same  appearance  would  take  place  in  the 
warp.  That  is  to  say,  every  fourth  thread  of  the  warp  would  be 
interwoven  with  the  weft  and  the  remaining  three  threads  would  be 
flushed.  An  inspection  of  the  Fig.  will  also  convince  the  reader, 
that  the  threads,  both  of  the  warp  and  weft,  are  interwoven  at 
regular  intervals. 

To  produce  these  eflects  a  number  of  leaves  of  headles  are  re- 
quired, equal  to  the  number  of  threads  contained  in  the  interval  be- 
tween each  intersection,  inclusive.  Thus,  when  every  third  thread 
is  to  be  interwoven,  three  leaves  are  required  ;  if  every  sixth  thread, 
six  leaves  will  be  necessary  ;  and  so  of  all  the  others.  For  this 
reason,  the  diflerent  species  of  tweels  are  distinguished  by  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  which  are  requisite  in  weaving  them,  as  a  four,  five, 
or  six  leaf  tweel,  &c.  The  specimen  in  Fig.  14  is  a  four  leaf 
tweel. 

Tweeling  is,  in  many  instances,  applied  to  the  weaving  of 
cloths  which  require  a  great  portion  of  strength,  thickness,  and 
durability. 

In  the  silk  manufacture  tweeling  is  very  common.  Sometimes  it  is 
employed  for  the  sake  of  strength,  but  more  frequently  for  the  dis- 
play of  colour.  In  the  woollen,  strength  is  the  general  object,  and 
in  the  cotton  it  is  most  commonly  the  same. 

It  may  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
which  render  tweeled  cloths  stronger  than  plain,  and  to  ascertain 
tlie  difference. 

In  so  far  as  the  strength  of  tweeled  cloths  depends  solely  on  the 
mode  of  weaving,  that  strength  will  be  rather  diminished  than  in- 
creased, when  compared  with  plain  cloth,  containing  an  equal 
quantity  of  similar  materials.  For  in  the  texture  of  plain  cloth 
every  thread  is  alternately  interwoven,  while  in  that  of  tweels  they 

13 
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are  only  interwoven  at  intervals.  Now,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
threads  can  derive  no  mutual  support  from  each  other,  except  at 
the  intervals  where  they  are  interwoven,  and  that  part  of  them 
which  is  flushed  must  depend  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual threads,  those  of  the  warp  being  flushed  upon  one  side,  and 
those  of  the  weft  upon  the  otlier. 

The  following  inference  will  naturally  arise  from  this :  let  two 
webs  of  equal  length,  breadth,  quantity,  and  fineness  of  yam, 
be  woven  ;  let  the  first  be  plain  and  the  second  tweeled,  and  their 
strength  ought  to  be  the  same.  But  if  by  strength^  we  understand 
that  property  which  opposes  the  most  effectual  and  most  continued 
resistance  to  the  decay  of  cloth,  from  common  wearing,  the  tweded 
web  (if  equally  used)  would  be  in  tatters  long  before  the  plain  one 
would  be  materially  injured.  This  is  the  idea  conmionly,  although 
inaccurately,  attached  to  the  word  strength  when  applied  to  the 
texture  of  cloth  ;  and,  indeed,  the  above  remark  will  not  be  found 
universally  true,  for  the  durabiUty  of  cloth  exposed  only  to  common 
wearing,  depends  partly  upon  its  strength,  and  partly  upon  its  flexi- 
bility. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  operation,  but 
in  the  facility  of  combining  a  greater  quantity  of  materials  in  the 
same  space,  which  this  mode  of  weaving  affords,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  superior  strength  or  durabiUty.  This  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated :  when  the  shed  of  any  web  is  opened,  every  thread  of  waip^ 
cither  above  or  below  the  thread  of  weft,  will  oppose  a  certain  re- 
sistance to  the  operation  of  the  reed  in  driving  the  weft  thread  hcHne, 
and  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the  total  amount  of  resistance. 
Now,  in  plain  weaving,  as  before  stated,  every  thread  is  alternately 
interwoven,  and  therefore,  opposes  its  portion  of  resistance  ;  whereos, 
in  a  four  leaf  tweel  every  fourth  thread  only  is  intersected,  and 
of  course,  less  resistance  is  given.  The  ratio  of  resistancei  there- 
fore, will  be  inversely y  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  leaves  iA 
headles  in  the  tweel. 

In  the  warp  the  friction  on  the  reed  will  be  diminished,  in  the 
same  proportion ;  for  each  warp  thread,  instead  of  changing  its 
place  every  time  the  weft  thread  crosses,  changes  only  once  every 
four  times ;  consequently,  much  more  warp  may  be  crowded  into 
the  same  space  than  could  be  done  in  plain  weaving. 

From  the  above  we  may  safely  deduce,  that  the  strength  or  dura- 
biUty of  a  tweeled  web,  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion 
of  materials  it  contains  wiU  be  to  that  of  a  plain  web,  supposing 
each  to  be  of  equal  strength  and  quaUty. 
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But  when  the  fkbric  is  very  close,  tweeled  cloth  possesses  another 
advantage  over  plain  in  point  of  durability.  When  the  warp  of 
plain  cloth  is  very  much  crowded  in  the  reed,  and  the  weft  driven 
very  closely  up,  the  threads,  in  order  to  cross  each  other  alternately, 
must  deviate  very  considerably  from  a  straight  line,  whereas,  when 
woven  they  become  serpentine.  This  renders  the  cloth  very  liable 
to  be  easily  cut  or  chafed,  especially  when  composed  of  hard  and 
comparatively  inflexible  materials,  such  as  flax  ;  and  the  defect  is 
chiefly  observable  in  stout  Unens.  But  in  tweeled  cloth,  as  the 
threads  only  cross  at  intervals,  the  deviation  from  the  straight  line 
is  much  less,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  cloth,  of  course,  much  greater. 

The  same  general  remarks  which  have  been  given  in  the  first 
section,  apply  almost  equally  well  to  the  operations  of  the  weaver 
in  all  descriptions  of  work.  The  varieties  consist,  chiefly,  in  the 
modes  of  arranging  the  loom,  so  as  to  enable  the  weaver  to  produce 
the  desired  efiect 

MOUNTING  OF  LOOMS  FOR  TWEELING. 

As  almost  every  variety  of  fancy  weaving  is  produced  by  the 
order  and  succession  in  which  the  weft  is  interwoven  with  the  warp, 
the  principal  diflerence  in  mounting  the  looms  is  in  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  the  headles,  and  the  apparatus 
for  moving  them.  In  weaving  plain  cloth,  the  jacks  represented  in 
Fig.  8,  at  FF,  answer  the  purpose  sufiiciently  well,  because  the 
raising  and  sinking  of  every  thread  is  alternate.  But,  in  the  weav- 
ing of  tweels  and  many  other  kinds  of  ornamental  and  fancy  cloth, 
the  number  of  leaves  is  generally  greater,  and  these  are  to  be  raised 
and  sunk  successively,  or  not,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  re- 
quire. It  is  therefore  necessary,  that  the  mounting  of  the  loom 
tAiould  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  as 
the  succession  of  working  the  headles  by  means  of  the  treadles  may 
frequently  vary,  the  mounting  which  connects  every  leaf  with  the 
treadle,  and  from  which  its  motion  is  derived,  must  be  such  that  the 
leaf  may  be  raised  or  sunk  independent  of  all  the  others.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  mechanism  used  for  this  purpose,  by  many  skUful 
weavers^  will  be  found  in  Fig.  15. 
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In  this  figure  /oar  leaves  of  the  headlea  are  represente 
perpendicularly  above  which  are  Jmtr  levers,  moving  upon 
at  B.  From  one  end  of  each  of  these  levers  at  A,  a  leal 
headles  is  suspended  by  the  two  oblique  placed  cords :  thei 
meeting  below  the  lever,  continue  as  a  single  cord  (o  paaa  I 
a  groove  in  its  end,  and  are  then  made  fest  to  it.  Below  the 
are  two  set^  of  rtiarches  or  levers,  consisting  of  four  each 
are  moveable  at  the  cenlres  F  and  I.  The  long  marches 
tinguished  by  the  letter  E,  the  short  by  G.  Each  of  the  tc» 
marches  b  connected  with  the  end  of  the  corresponding  b^ 
at  D,  each  short  inarch  is  connected  with  the  lower  shaft 
leaf  of  the  headles  to  which  it  is  to  give  motion. 

Now,  as  each  of  these  marches  is  cormected  with  one  leal 
headles,  it  follows,  that  if  a  long  march  is  pulled  down,  the  1 
rise ;  if  a  short  is  pulled  down,  the  leaf  will  sink. 

This  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cord 
form  a  direct  connexion  between  the  lower  headle  shafts  e 
short  marches.  Of  course,  when  one  of  the  latter  is  pullec 
those  of  the  former,  with  which  it  is  connected,  must  sic 
But  the  motion  communicated  from  the  long  marches  to  th 
shafts  is  reversed  at  the  centre  of  the  (op  levers ;  for  when  ' 
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D  is  pulled  down,  the  end  A  will  rise,  and  the  corresponding  headle 
leaf  will  be  pulled  up.  These  top  levers  are  known  among  weavers 
by  the  name  of  caupers. 

The  arrangement  of  this  apparatus,  although  very  simple,  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
practice  of  weaving,  for  it  is  very  generally  used,  in  almost  every 
species  of  omamenlal  work.  The  ends  of  the  top  levers  or  coupers 
at  A,  which  contain  the  grooves  for  the  suspending  cords,  ought  to 
be  segments  of  a  cirde,  the  radius  of  which  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  groove  from  the  centre  of  motion  at  B,  in  order  that  the  pull 
may  be  uniformly  perpendicular.  The  distance  of  the  centre  B 
from  the  end  D  is,  generally,  made  twice  as  great  as  that  from  A  to 
B,  for  otherwise  the  long  marches  would  communicate  too  great  a 
range  of  motion  to  the  rising  headles.  If  greater  accuracy  is 
wanted,  the  ranges  of  the  different  levers,  and  the  ratio  which  they 
bear  to  each  other,  may  be  calculated  by  the  same  rules  which 
apply  to  all  other  motions  communicated  by  means  of  levers,  and 
these  are  explained  in  almost  every  elementary  treati^  upon 
mechanics. 

When  the  connections  between  the  headles  and  marches  have 
been  formed,  agreeably  to  the  above  description,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  arrange  the  treadles,  and  to  connect  each  with  the  marches  which 
it  is  intended  to  move. 

It  is  a  common  rule  in  fancy  weaving,  that  every  individual 
treadle  should  be  connected  with  all  the  leaves  of  the  headles,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  some  and  sinking  the  rest.  Some  exceptions 
to  this  rule  however,  occur ;  but  these  are  few,  and  will  be  particu- 
larly noticed,  when  the  cases  to  which  they  relate  are  being  inves- 
tigated. 

The  connecting  cords  between  the  marches  and  treadles  are  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  proper  for  weaving  a  web  which  may  be  tweeled 
or  plain.  This  kind  of  mounting  is  often  used  for  cloths  in  which 
the  ground  is  woven  plain^  and  stripes  tweeled  by  the  y^efty  occa- 
sionally introduced.  If  the  figure  is  carefully  examined,  the  con- 
nection of  each  treadle  with  the  marches  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  comparing  the  Unes  which  represent  the  cords,  with  the  descrip- 
tion which  will  be  afterwards  given. 

But  previous  to  this,  it  may  be  useful  to  explain  the  mode  of  draw- 
ing plans  upon  paper  to  direct  the  weaver  in  drawing  his  warp 
through  the  headles,  and  of  applying  the  cords  by  which  these 
headles  are  to  be  worked  ;  these  plans  are  crenerally  called  the 
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DRAUGHT  AND  CORDING. 

Plans  of  this  description  may  be  conaidered  as  horizontal  w 
of  a  loom,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  headles  and  treadles. 
AUhough  the  treadles  of  a  loom  are  placed  directly  under  the  hea- 
dles. it  is  usual  to  represent  them  at  one  side,  upon  the  paper,  or 
draught,  for  the  sake  of  easier  reference  from  the  one  to  the  other. 


Figs.  16  and  17,  are  representations  of  tweels  of  four  leaves,  and  as 
the  fobric  of  tweeled  cloth  is  generally  thick  and  close,  they,  being 
on  a  large  scale,  will  convey  a  cleax  idea  of  its  appearance,  as  they 
are  designed  to  give  an  accurate  representation  of  the  intersectioiu 
of  the  threads.  If  we  suppose  that  the  warp  of  a  tweeled  web  is 
of  white  yarn,  and  that  the  weft  is  black.  Fig.  16  will  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  upper  side  of  a  web  when 
woven  in  a  loom  mounted  with  four  leaves  of  headles,  every  fourth 
leaf  being  raised  and  three  sunk ;  and  Fig.  17  will  represent  the 
appearance  of  the  under  side  of  the  same  web ;  for  in  Fig.  17  the 
whit£  warp  appears  flushed,  and  in  Fig.  16  the  black  weft  is  flushed. 
Now,  were  the  cording  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  were  three  leav«e  to 
rise  and  one  to  sink  when  each  treadle  is  pressed  down,  the  effect 
would  be  quite  the  same,  excepting  that  the  upper  side  would  then 
be  flushed  by  the  weft,  as  in  Fig.  16  and  the  under  by  the  warp,  as  in 
Fig.  17.  This  reversing  of  the  flushing,  which  may  be  effected  by 
additional  mounting,  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  omameQlal 
figures  upon  many  kinds  of  tweeled  ctotfa  depends. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  this  hexeafter. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  TREADLES. 

When  a  great  number  of  treadles  are  accessary  to  produce  any 
effect,  it  will  be  obviously  the  best  way  to  airaoge  them  iu  the  euc- 
cenion  in  which  they  are  to  be  preesed  down  by  the  weaver's  foot,  or 
feet,  when  this  is  practicable.  For  if  some  regukr  order  be  not 
adopted,  the  weaver  will  frequently  be  apt  to  mistake  the  treadle 
and  press  down  a  wrong  one.  In  heavy  Mtrics,  where  great  power 
must  be  applied,  the  weaver  is  generally  obliged  to  use  both  his  feet 
on  the  same  treadle,  as  well  as  the  whole  weight  of  Ma  body.  In 
this  case  it  is  common  to  place  the  treadles  in  regular  succession 
from  light  to  left,  as — 

6—5—4—3—2—1. 

But  when  the  fabric  b  lighter,  and  when  the  pressure  of  one  foot 
is  sufficient,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  arrange  the  treadles  so  that 
the  right  and  left  foot  may  be  applied  alternately,  without  crossing 
each  other.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  weaver,  while  treading  with 
one  foot,  has  sufficient  time  to  shift  the  other  to  the  next  treadle, 
without  impeding  the  operation.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  com- 
mence our  succession  at  the  centre,  and  to  place  the  succeeding 
treadles  alternately  upon  each  side,  as — 

5—3—1—2—4—6. 

In  this  case  the  treadles  1,  3,  and  5  will  be  wrought  by  the  left 
foot,  and  the  treadles  2,  4,  and  6  by  the  right ;  and  by  a[^lying 
the  feet  alternately,  the  treadles  from  1  to  6  will  be  wrought  in  the 
regular  order  adopted  in  the  elevation  Fig.  16. 

In  Fig.  15,  four  treadles  are  required  for  the  tweel  and  two  for 
working  the  web  plain.  The  former  are  distinguished  by  numben, 
the  latter  by  the  letters  AB. 

In  all  the  plans  given  it  is  to  be  understood  that  when  two  trea- 
dles are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  web  plain,  these 
treadles  are  always  distinguished  by  the  letters  AB.  All  treadles 
for  the  fency  part  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  and  the  placing 
of  these  numbers  gives  the  order  in  which  the  treadles  ought  to  be 
wrought.    Fig.  18 

Fig.  le. 
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ebowe  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  loom,  mounted  for  working  a 
tweel  consiaiing  of  five  leaves  of  headles.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween thia  and  the  four  leaf  tweel  is  in  the  number  of  the  leaves 
and  treadles.  The  drawing  of  the  warp  through  the  headles  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  regular  succession  from  right  u>  left,  and  the  trea- 
dles are  arranged  in  the  same  order.  In  Fig.  18,  five  of  the  lines 
which  represent  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  connected  by  each 
cross  line,  five  threads  therefore  are  to  be  drawn  ibrongh  each  in- 
terval of  the  reed.     Fig.  19 

Fig.  19. 
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represents  a  kind  of  ornamental  tweel,  produced,  merely,  by  revers- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  warp  is  drawn  through  the  headles. 
The  plan  for  drawing  and  cording  a  web  of  this  description  will  be 
found  by  referring  to  Fig.  20. 

Fig.  no. 


Fig.  20  is  the  cording  of  a  iweeleJ  ;itripe,  where  ihe  tweeling  is  re- 
versed in  the  draught,  in  a  way  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  19. 
Stripes  of  this  kind  are  called  by  weavers  herring  bones,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  back  bone  of  that  native  of  the  deep.  The 
draught  and  cording  will  appear  by  inspection,  if  the  explanations 
already  given  are  fiilly  understood. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  all  the  threads  of  warp  in  tweded 
cloth,  as  interwoven  in  progressive  succession,  for  the  sake  of  ren- 
dering the  general  principle  of  tweeling  more  obvious  to  those  pre- 
vuntaly  unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  weaviog.  When  tweels 
do  not  exceed  four  leaves,  this  arrangement  is  always  adopted,  but 
when  a  greater  number  of  leaves  ia  used,  a  kind  of  alternate  suc- 
cession is  esteemed  preferable :  this  is  called  by  weavers 
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BREAKING  THE  TWEBL. 
When  a  tweel  consista  of  many  leaves,  the  ^luAui^  of  both  warp 
and  weft  would  be  bo  great,  that  the  intervals  between  the  points 
at  which  they  are  interwoven  would  necessarily  be  very  flimsy,  (as 
in  many  kinds  of  French  foncy  vestings)  and  the  labric  very  un- 
equal. To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  broken  tweel  is  used. 
The  same  mounting  by  which  a  regular  iweel  ia  wrought,  will  also 
work  a  broken  tweel  by  treading  in  different  eucceaeion.  But  this 
would  derange  the  order  of  the  treadles,  and,  as  mentioned  before, 
might  be  productive  of  many  miMakea.  Weavers  therefore  prefer 
facing  the  cording  so  that  the  regular  succession  of  the  treadles 
may  be  preserved,  while  tbe  eflect  of  the  broken  Iweel  is  at  the 
same  time  produced.  An  example  of  each  of  these  follows :  The 
first,  Pig.  21, 

Fig.  31. 
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is  a  plan  for  mounting  a  loom,  so  as  to  produce  both  plain  and 
tweeled  cloth  at  the  same  time.  Such  plans  are  generally  adopted, 
when  it  is  requisite  to  weave  webs,  the  grounds  of  which  are  to  be 
plain,  and  the  stripes  tweeled  by  the  warp.  Two  treadles  are  added, 
to  enable  the  weaver  to  work  the  whole  fabric  plain,  if  necessary. 
If  not  required,  the  two  plain  treadles  A  B  may  be  omitted.  In 
this  plan,  the  leaves  1,  2,  3  and  4  contain  that  portion  of  the  warp 
which  is  to  form  the  tweeling  or  stripes,  the  leaves  A  B,  that  por- 
tion which  is  to  form  the  ground  or  intervals.  An  examination  of 
the  mode  of  applying  the  cording  will  evince  that  when  the  treadles 
1,  2,  3  and  4  are  pressed  down  in  the  order  of  the  numbers,  the 
tweeling  leaves  1,  2,  3  and  4  will  rise  successively,  and  tbe  plain 
leaves  A  B  alternately.  The  draught  of  the  warp  through  (he 
reed,  as  denoted  by  the  cross  lines,  is  here  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
rendering  tbe  tweeled  sUipes  more  close  and  con^>act  than  the  plain 
ground :  for  of  the  fwmer  four  threads  pass  through  each  interval, 
14 
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and  of  the  latter  only  two.  But  if  the  whole  is  to  be  wrought 
plain,  occasionally,  the  entire  warp  should  be  equally  drawn  throuf  h 
both  the  headles  and  reed.  This  case  very  rarely  occurs.  Fig.  22 
is  a  plan  of  a  plain  and  tweeled  stripe,  and  Pig.  23  is  its  draught 
and  cording. 

Pig.  ss. 
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Fig.  24  is  a  regular  five  leaf  tweel,  the  same  as  Fig.  18.  F^. 
25  is  the  same  twcel  broken  ;  and  the  succession  of  the  treading, 
to  produce  either  the  regular,  or  broken  twcel,  is  ezpreseed  by  the 
numbers  annexed  to  each. 

Fig.  24.  Fig.  25. 
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The  above  example  will  sufliciently  show  the  two  ways  of  tweet- 
ing :  and  also  that  the  whole  difierence  in  the  cording  is  solely  lo 
preserve  a  regular  order  in  the  treadles.  The  same  successMm  at 
treading  which  breaks  the  tweel  in  Fig.  25,  restores  its  regularity 
in  Fig.  24.  In  these,  and  the  following  examples,  each  interval 
between  the  lines  denotes  a  leaf  of  the  beadles.  Numbers  are  used 
to  show  the  order  and  succession  in  which  the  threads  are  drawn, 
and  the  dark  squares  denote  the  raising  cords ;  which  squares  wa 
prefer  to  use  instead  of  cyphers,  as  they  are  nuxn  Uke  design  p^)er. 


ia  a  specimen  of  the  effect  and  appearance  of  a  five  leaf  tweel, 
broken  in  this  way,  as  viewed  on  the  aide  where  the  warp  is  fluahed. 
In  Uie  same  way,  tweele  of  eix,  and  seven  leaves  are  drawn  and 
mounted.     The  following  ue  examples  of  each  : 


SIX  LEAF  TWEELS. 


Fig,  27. 
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SEVEN  LEAF  TWEELS. 


Fig.  30. 
Broken. 
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These  examples  will  show  the  manner  of  forming  the  alternate 
or  broken  tweel.  It  is  lo  be  observed  that  the  cording  may  be 
adapted  in  venous  ways,  and  the  tweel  broken  in  several  places, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  weaver.  When  the  number  of 
leaves  will  admit  of  it,  the  succession  should  be  made,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  at  equal  intervals.  For  example,  in  the  broken  tweel  of 
six  leaves,  (shown  in  Fig.  28,)  all  the  leaves  ought  to  follow  each 
other  in  succession,  passing  one  leaf  between  each  until  you  come 
to  the  sixth  treadle,  but  as  the  first  treadle  immediately  foUows  the 
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sixth  in  repeating  the  operation,  there  will  l>e  no  interval  iheni ;  simI 
the  effect  of  these  two  leaves  will  be  that  of  a  r^ular  twed,  while 
all  the  rest  give  that  of  a  broken  tweel.  There  is  also  an  interval 
of  two  leaves  between  the  intersection  produced  by  the  third  and 
fourth  treadlea. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  avoided  in  working  with  aix  leaves ;  this 
number,  therefore,  although  given  as  an  illustration,  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  practice.  The  five  leaf  tweel  also,  though  much  used, 
has  an  interval  of  two  leaves  between  the  third  and  fourth  treadle. 

When  eight  leaves  are  employed,  the  succession  in  breaMng  the 
tweel  is  different,  and  disposes  the  warp  at  intervals  more  perfecdy 
than  any  tweel  that  can  be  formed  by  a  smaller  number  of  leaves. 

In  all  the  former,  the  interval  is  formed  by  pas«ng  one  leaf  be- 
tween every  two  until  the  whole  are  corded,  but  in  the  eight  leaf 
iweel  two  leaves  are  omitted,  and  the  third  has  the  raising  cord  ap- 
pUed,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  following  example,  Fig.  31. 

EIGHT  LEAF  DAMASK  TWEEL,  OR  HALF  SATIN. 


Fig.  31. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  explanation  of  the  eight  leaf 
tweel,  because  it  proceeds  exactly  like  those  abeady  given ;  besides, 
with  so  many  leaves,  r^ular  tweeling  is  seldom  used.  By  examin- 
ing this  cording  it  will  appear,  that  the  intervals  by  which  the  tweel 
is  broken  are  perfectly  regular,  for  the  first  treadle  succeeds  the 
eighth  at  the  same  interval  as  ail  the  others. 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  satin  tweels,  that  some  are  perfect  in  re- 
spect to  the  intervals  at  which  the  leaves  can  be  raised,  and  others 
are  imperfect.  When  the  leaves  can  be  raised  regularly  at  in- 
tervals of  one,  two  or  more  from  each  other,  the  tweel  is  said  to  be 
perfect ;  but  imperfect  when  the  number  of  leaves  does  not  admit 
of  this  arrangement.  The  lowest  tweel  that  can  be  broken  is  that 
of  four  leaves,  which  is  usually  called  the  satinelt  tweel. 

The  last  specimen  of  common  Iweels  which  we  ebaB  give,  is  that 


TweELINO. 


of  sixteen  leavea,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  very  fine 
Chinese,  Italian,  French  and  English  silk  fabrics.  Here  the  tweel 
is  broken  by  omitting  four  leaves  and  cording  the  fifth. 


SIXTEEN  LEAF,  OR  FULL  SATIN  TWEEL. 
Pig.  33. 
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Having  finished  our  obeerrations,  for  the  present,  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  given  such  examples  as  appear  necessary  to  con- 
vey a  sufiRcient  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  common  tweeling, 
of  the  varieties  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  of  the  machinery  re- 
quisite for  weaving  the  various  kinds,  our  next  object  is  to  investi- 
gate the  means  by  which  looms  are  adapted  u>  the  weaving  of 

TWSELED  STRIPES. 

In  the  references  to  Pigs.  16  and  17,  the  flushing  upon  tweeled 
cloth  has  been  explained.  On  one  aide  the  warp  iefiuthed,  on  the 
other  the  vmfi.  Most  kinds  of  bncy  tweeled  stripes  are  produced 
by  the  application  of  this  principle. 

Stripes  upon  tweeled  cloth  differ  from  those  upon  plain  in  the 
following  respects :  tweeled  stripes  may  be  formed  without  any  dis- 
tinction in  the  fineness  of  the  warp ;  nor  do  they  require  super- 
numerary threads  lo  be  drawn  either  through  the  headles  or  the 
reed,  it  is  only  requisite  Xafiush  the  v>arp  and  weft  altemateUf. 

The  examples  necessary  to  illustrate  this  are  upon  the  scale  of  a 
five  leaf  tweel ;  for  the  same  principle  will  apply  to  any  number 
of  leaves  used  for  tweeling. 
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FIVE  LEAF  TWEEL  STRIPE. 
Fig.  33. 
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The  above  is  a  apecimen  of  a  eU-ipe  upon  (en  leaves  of  beadles, 
jive  of  vhiekfiusk  the  v>arp  and  Jive  the  weft 

This  stripe  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  leaves,  consisting  of  five 
eacb.  The  cording  of  the  back  set  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  regu- 
lar five  leaf  Iweel,  already  described  in  Pig.  18  (which  see ;  ]  that  of 
the  front  set  is  the  same  reversed ;  in  the  back  set  there  are  five  raising 
cords  which  raise  one  leaf  successively,  while  all  the  rest  sink,  and 
there  are  also  five  sinking  cords,  as  indicated  by  the  blanks,  which 
sink  one  leaf  successively,  while  all  the  rest  rise  as  in  the  front  set 
By  this  arrangement  the  back  set  flushes  the  weft,  the  other  the  warp. 
The  stripe  is  formed  by  drawing  a  portion  of  the  warp  through  one 
set  of  leaves,  then  another  portion  through  the  other  set,  and  so  on 
alternately,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  stripe,  which  may  be 
regulated  by  fancy. 

It  is  usual  in  thb  species  of  tweeling  to  invert  the  order  of  raiang 
the  leaves  of  the  two  sets ;  for  it  will  be  obvious,  that  when  tbe 
treadles  ate  worked  in  the  order  from  right  to  lefi,  the  back  leaves 
will  rise  in  succession  from  one  to  five,  and  the  front  leaves  will 
sink  in  an  inverted  succession  from  5  to  1. 

If  a  l^'oken  tweel  is  preferred,  the  leaves  are  corded  exactly  as  in 
common  tweeling,  one  set  rinng,  the  other  sinking.  The  f<^ow- 
ing  example  will  be  suflicient : 


*  When  one  headle  Is  liAed  onl  of  every  five,  in  regular  soceeasion,  tiw 
tweel  is  said  to  be  regular;  and,  when  four  are  liAed  out  of  every  fiv«^  h  ii 
called  reoerted.  In  the  former  ease,  four  fifUu  of  the  weft  abow  on  the  u|^Mr 
aide  of  the  cloth ;  and,  in  the  latter,  four  fiAha  of  the  warp.  This  ez|dBiiatiaD 
we  give  merely  as  aa.  example,  Tor  these  tenns  are  ^plied  to  twoeli  of  any 
number  of  leaves.    Fig.  33.  thows  the  tweel  regular  and  reveraed. 
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FIVE  LEAF  TWEEL  STRIPE. 
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All  tweeled  stripes  are  mounted  upon  the  same  principle.  Any 
number  of  leaves  may  be  adopted,  as  in  common  tweeling.  The 
patterns  depend  entirely  upon  the  succession  of  drawing  tke  warp 
through  the  leaves  of  the  headlea,  and  may  be  varied  almost  to 
infinity. 


TURNED  OR  REVERSED  TWEELING. 

In  all  the  regular  and  broken  tweels  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  weft  is  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  cloth,  and  of  the  warp  to  the 
other.  In  a  five  leaf  tweel,  for  example,  if  the  warp  were  otie 
colour  and  the  vefl  another,  and  as  there  is  always  one  leaf  raised 
and  four  sunk,  it  will  follow,  that  four  fifths  of  the  weft  will  appear 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth  and  four  fifUis  of  the  warp  below 
But,  were  the  plan  of  this  cording  reversed,  four  fifths  of  the  warp 
would  be  thrown  on  the  upper  side  and  of  the  weft  below.  Changing 
the  appearance  of  the  weft  from  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other 
in  this  manner  is  called  turning,  or  reversing  the  tweel,  (see  Pigs. 
16  and  17)  and  is  of  very  extensive  application  in  different  bmnchea 
of  weaving,  particularly  in  dimUy,  diaper,  and  damask^  which 
will  be  explained  in  their  proper  places. 

Suppose,  therefore,  thai  a  piece  of  cloth  were  to  be  woven  in 
tweeled  stripes,  one  stripe  the  reverse  of  the  other,  two  sets  of  tweel- 
ing leaves  would  be  necessary,  and  the  fdans  of  cording  on  the 
treadles  would  also  be  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  first  of  these 
tweels,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  leaves,  is  the  dimity  cord,  which 
is  merely  the  three  leaf  tweel  turned,  a  plan  of  which  is  subjoined, 
both  fca  cording  and  treading : 
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DIMITY  CORD. 
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In  die  above  plan  the  firsi  nine  threads  of  warp  are  drawn  on  the 
back  aet  of  leaves,  and  the  other  nine  on  the  front  set.  Under  the 
word  cording,  the  raising  marks  are  ao  placed  on  the  back  leaves 
as  to  flush  or  float  the  weft  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth,  and  dd 
the  front  leaves  to  throw  up  the  warp. 


DORNIC  AND  DIAPER. 

This  branch  of  weaving  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  manulactuFe, 
of  table  linens,  till  of  late  that  it  has  been  applied  to  certain  s^)eciM 
of  shawls,  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  warp  and  wefl  of  which 
are,  in  general,  of  different  colours.  The  coarser  sets  of  table 
linens,  and  which  require  the  least  mounting,  having  only  a  four 
leaf  tweel,  were  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities,  some 
time  ago,  al  the  village  of  Domock,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence 
the  name  Domic :  but  tlie  finer  kinds  which  are  usually  woven  l:^ 
a  more  ftxtensive  apparatus,  and  in  general  with  a  tweel  of  five 
leaves  are  called  diaper. 

The  most  simple  pattern  of  this  kind  is  the  damboard  or  checker 
as  shown  in  Fig,  36. 

DAMBOARD  OR  CHECKER. 
Fig.  36. 
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But  such  draughts,  instead  of  forming  squares,  may  be  broken 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  parts  of  various  dimensions,  and  when 
the  whole  of  this  variety  contained  in  one  set  of  the  pattern  is 
woven  square,  which  is  effected  by  following  the  same  order  of  suc- 
cession in  treading,  as  is  observed  in  the  draught,  or  any  other  sue- 
ceasioQ  which  foncy  may  surest,  an  endless  diversity  of  figures 
may  be  produced,  merely  by  two  sets  of  tweeling  leaves.  The  fol- 
lowing plan,  Pig.  37, 

Pig.  37. 


4     3     3     1 

32    2iiSaii    -lu 
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which  may  be  taken  for  an  example,  ia  the  draught  and  cording 
of  a  very  common  pattern  in  this  branch  of  weaving,  and  the 
figure  which  it  produces  is  represented  on  design  paper  iu  V\g.  3H. 

FiK.38. 


This  draught  and  plan  of  cording  are  adapted  to  the  four  leaf 
regular  tweel,  the  cording  being  the  same  as  the  checker  (Fig.  36 :) 
but  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  examplee  given  under  the  article 
tweeling,  that  the  same  figure  may  be  produced  by  a  tweel  of  any 
other  number  of  leaves,  and  woven  either  by  the  regular  or  broken 
method  of  treading. 

When  two  or  more  sets  of  tweeling  leaves  are  thus  employed,  the 

mounting  is  said  (o  consist  of  two  or  more  divisions,  (each  division 

generally  contain  four  leaves  of  beadles)  and  the  draught  and  cord- 

16 
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ings  of  such  mountings  are  usually  marked  on  one  leaf  and  treadle 
for  each  set  or  division  which  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  all  the  design. 
This  is  called  the  binding  plan,  because  it  binds,  as  it  were,  the 
several  divisions  together  which  are  at  any  time  to  be  raised,  and 
brings  all  that  is  essential  in  the  pattern  into  a  small  compass ;  so 
that  the  weaver  has  only  to  substitute  one  set  of  tweeling  leaves 
and  treadles,  whatever  number  may  be  employed,  for  each  leaf  and 
treadle  in  this  plan. 

This  will  be  apparent  by  comparing  the  preceding  draught  and 
cording  (Fig.  37,)  with  the  corresponding  draught  and  cording  on 
two  divisions,  (each  of  which  represent  four  leaves)  marked,  m,  in 
which  it  will  be  observed,  that  on  the  back  set  of  the  leaves  A,  there 
are  two  draughts,  which  are  marked  2,  then  2  over  the  fore  set  B. 
These  are  succeeded  by  eight  draughts  on  the  set  A,  two  on  the  set 
13,  two  on  the  set  A,  and  eight  on  the  set  B  ;  all  of  which  are  set 
down  in  figures,  respectively,  on  the  binding  plan  m. 

Where  the  four  treadles  A  cross  the  leaves  or  divisions  marked 
A,  the  greatest  portion  of  raising  marks  is  placed,  or  that  division 
is  said  to  be  raised  in  order  to  reverse  the  tweel :  a  raising  mark  is 
therefore  placed  in  the  corresponding  square  of  the  binding  plan 
on  the  treadle  marked  a,  the  same  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to 
the  leaves  and  treadles  marked  B  (Fig.  37,)  and  this  takes  place  in 
all  those  plans  which  are  given  in  the  contracted  form,  whatever 
numl)er  of  divisions  they  contain. 

In  weaving  this  pattern,  the  weaver  works  twice  over  the  treadles 
A,  because  these  reverse  the  tweel  in  such  parts  of  the  pattern  as 
are  represented  on  the  back  division,  and  by  following  the  succes- 
sion of  the  draught,  he  goes  twice  over  the  treadles  B,  eight  times 
over  the  treadles  A,  and  so  on,  till  the  figure  be  square,  after  which 
the  same  succession  is  repeated. 

When  dornic  or  diaper  patterns  are  drawn  on  design  paper,  which 
is  usually  10  by  10,  each  black  square  in  the  binding  plan  denotes 
one  space  by  the  warp,  so  that  each  of  these  spaces  may  contain 
sometimes  four,  and  sometimes  five  threads,  according  as  it  is  in- 
tended for  dornic  or  diaper,  or  fineness  of  the  reed.  The  spaces  by 
the  weft  likewise  contain  a  corresponding  number  of  picks,  or  once 
over  the  set  of  headles. 

Keeping  still  in  mind  the  general  rule,  that  all  patterns  formed 
by  the  warp  are  produced  by  the  raising  cords,  let  the  warp  in  this 
example  be  supposed  blue,  and  the  weft  white,  then  the  dark  shaded 
spaces  in  the  figure  will  represent  the  pattern  as  formed  by  flushing 
the  warp  above,  and  the  white  spaces,  those  parts  of  the  pattern 
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wliere  ^m  irsrp  is  underneath.  Henc«  the  two  spaces  ai  the  bot- 
tom of  the  design  (Fig.  38,)  will  represent  those  parts  of  the  figure 
which  are  produced  by  wMking  twice  over  the  treadles  A,  the  next 
two  spaces  those  that  are  produced  by  the  treadles  B ;  the  treadles  A, 
again  being  wrought  eight  times  over  from  thelai^squareaof  eight 
spaces  each  way,  and  so  on  with  any  other  variety  that  may  occur, 
without  any  regard  to  the  number  of  tweeling  leaves  in  the  division. 

It  must  be  observed  however,  that  this  pattern  is  drawn  upon  a 
compaiatively  small  scale,  and  thus  in  applying  such  patterns  to 
practice,  they  may  be  enlarged  in  any  given  proportion,  either  to  ex- 
pand their  dimension  or  to  suit  them  to  any  desirable  set  of  reed ;  thus 
were  all  the  figures  on  the  plan,  m,  multiplied  by  3,  the  draught  would 
stand  three  times  the  size  it  now  is,  and  so  of  any  other  pattern. 

When  a  still  greater  variety  of  pattern  is  required,  the  number  of 
divisions  must  be  increased  as  in  the  otlier  branches  of  weaving  ; 
as  these  mountings,  however,  can  only  be  augmented  by  adding 
complete  seta  of  the  tweel,  the  varieties  arising  from  an  increase  of 
leaves  in  this,  must  be  more  limited  than  in  almost  any  other 
branch.  This  disadvantage  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  ingenious  diversity  which  is  usually  observed  in 
the  succession  of  the  draught,  by  means  of  which  a  style  of  pattern 
peculiar  to  diaper  weaving  is  produced.  The  same  draught,  also, 
will  weave  a  variety  of  patterns,  agreeably  to  the  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  raising  cords  upon  the  binding  plan,  and  the  succes- 
foaa  of  working  over  the  treadles ;  and  that  diaper  mountings  may 
not  always  be  confined  to  their  origmal  draughts,  the  headles  are 
not,  in  general,  spaced  like  common  power  loom,  or  other  headles, 
but  are  cast  aeipaiateiy,  as  in  Uie  finer  kinds  of  fancy  mountings,  so 
as  to  run  upon  the  backing  or  muddlinff  coii,  by  which  the  weaver 
can  adapt  them,  at  pleasure,  to  any  pattern  he  may  have  occasion 
to  weave.  The  foUowing  |rian.  Fig.  39, 
Fig.  39. 
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which  is  on  a  scale  of  four  divisions,  and  only  a  four  leaf  tweel,  for 
saving  room,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  variety  of  patterns  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  draught  and 
succession  of  treading,  merely  by  a  different  position  of  the  raising 
cords  upon  the  treadles. 


SECTION    THIRD. 


WEAVING  DOUBLE  CLOTH. 

The  next  variety  of  weaving  that  claims  our  attention,  is  thai  of 
double  cloth,  which  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  two  similar 
fabrics  (generally  plain)  interwoven  at  various  intervals,  and  formed 
into  a  diversity  of  figures,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  pattern  to 
be  produced.  This  is  the  method  usually  practised  in  ingrain  car- 
pet weaving  (which  see.) 

In  order  to  render  this  species  of  weaving  as  perspicuous  as  possi- 
ble, let  us  take,  for  example,  the  warp  of  any  plain  fabric  one 
thread  of  which  is  blue  and  the  other  white,  alternately,  and  let  us 
suppose  this  warp  to  be  drawn  through  a  common  four  leaf  set  of 
plain  headles  in  the  usual  way.  These  beadles  might  be  worked 
to  produce  the  following  changes  of  fabric  : 

1st.  When  the  two  back  leaves  are  raised  and  sunk  alternately 
with  the  two  fore  ones,  and  white  weft  thrown  across,  the  whde 
fabric,  which  is  plain  cloth,  will  be  formed  into  very  small  blue  and 
white  stripes,  and  if  a  pick  of  blue  and  a  pick  of  white  be  thrown 
in  alternately,  a  corresponding  check  will  be  produced 

2d.  If  the  two  fore  leaves  were  constantly  sunk  and  the  back 
ones  raised  alternately,  it  is  plain,  that  by  throwing  in  blue  weft, 
all  the  blue  warp  would  be  woven  into  a  imiformly  blue  fiibric, 
leaving  the  white  warp  unwoven  below. 

3d.  Were  the  two  back  leaves  constantly  raised  and  the  two 
front  ones  raised  alternately,  a  white  fabric  would  be  produced  by 
throwing  in  white  weft,  leaving  out  the  blue  warp  above. 

Hence,  if  one  shuttle  only  were  employed  for  both  webs,  ao  long 
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ad  the  weaver  continued  to  work  upon  one  set  of  treadles,  the  two 
webs  would  still  be  distinct,  except  at  the  selvages,  where  they 
would  be  united  by  the  weft. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  Ichao  he-he-hi-ho  Ouang  (nephew  to 
Teling  Ouang,  emperor  of  China,  who  reigned  1079  years  before 
Christ,)  manu&ctured  hempen  pipes,  for  conducting  water  to  his 
uncle's  flower  gardens.  Pipes,  woven  in  the  same  way,  have  been 
lately  adapted,  in  France,  to  the  fire  engine,  and  also  as  wicks  for 
the  patent  lamps.  It  was  likewise  on  this  principle  that  Julius 
Cesar's  great  coaJt  was  woven. 

TWEELING  DOUBLE  CLOTH. 

Although  tweeling,  however  extensively  it  may  be  otherwise  em- 
ployed, is  seldom  appUed  to  double  cloth,  yet  as  there  is  great  room 
here  for  a  display  of  ingenuity,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
shawls,  plaids,  bed  covers,  &c.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  how  the 
several  varieties  of  this  kind  of  texture  may  be  produced. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  four  leaves  of  headles,  two  for 
each  set,  are  required  to  weave  double  cloth  of  the  plain  texture. 
If,  therefore,  one  set  of  tweeling  leaves  be  substituted  for  each  set 
of  plain  ones,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  every  variety  of  pattern  that 
can  be  produced  on  the  plain  texture,  can  likewise  be  effected  on 
the  tweeled  one. 

For  example,  take  six  leaves,  enter  orange  warp  in  the  back 
three,  and  red  warp  in  the  front  three.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
back  set  be  worked,  a  three  leaf  tweel  can  be  produced  by  lifting 
one  leaf  in  regular  succession  until  three  picks  of  weft  be  thrown 
into  the  web,  and  thus,  supposing  the  weft  to  be  orange,  cloth  of 
that  colour  will  be  produced,  entirely  independent  of  the  red  warp 
in  the  front  leaves. 

Again,  by  working  the  front  leaves  exclusively  of  the  back  ones, 
a  red  fstbric  will  be  produced,  provided  the  ueft  he  red ;  and  if 
these  two  webs  be  made  to  pass  through  each  other  at  different  in- 
tervals, various  devices  and  patterns  may  be  produced.  (See  in- 
grain carpeting.) 

This  mounting  makes  one  web  entirely  orange  and  the  other 
all  red,  but  if  the  two  colours  of  weft  be  different  from  the  warp. 
then  we  may  throw  the  greater  proportion  of  either  one,  or  both 
warps,  outward,  or  inward,  and  thus  a  variety  of  colours  may  be 
displayed. 

As  it  would,  however,  require  a  great  number  of  leaves  of  headles, 
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and  treadles  to  weave  but  a  very  limited  pattern  on  this  principle, 
this  style  of  work  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  draw-loom, 
under  which  head  the  subject  of  tweeling  double  cloth  will  be  fur- 
ther illustrated. 

THE  JUNCTION  OF  TWO  UNEQUAL  FABRICS. 

This  species  of  double  cloth  is  chiefly  confined  to  quiUings^  com- 
monly called  Marseilles  quiltings^which  are  also  manufacUired  in 
considerable  quantities  in  Great  Britain,  and  printed  for  vestings. 

The  mounting  of  a  quilt  consists  of  a  set  of  plain  headles,  usually 
four  for  the  face,  and  a  number  of  stitching  leaves  proportionate  to 
the  range  of  the  pattern  for  the  back,  and  these  produce  all  the 
variety  of  figure  in  the  design.  The  stitching  leaves  are  firequently 
adapted  to  diagonal  and  diamond  patterns,  although  they  may  be 
made  to  produce  any  other  fancy  figure  at  pleasure,  and  the  range 
of  pattern,  as  in  other  branches  of  ornamental  weaving,  may  be 
enlarged  beyond  the  power  of  leaves,  or  until  the  applicati<m  of  the 
draw  loom  becomes  necessary.  * 

Quiltings  are  generally  woven  in  reeds  of  the  Manchester  and 
Bolton  count,  whicli  contain  a  certain  number  of  beers  ot  porten 
in  24  J  inches.  The  warp  and  weft  of  the  face  are  considerably 
finer  than  those  of  the  back,  and  two  threads  of  the  face  and  one 
of  the  back  are  drawn  into  the  same  interval  or  spUt  of  the  reed. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  a  No.  36  reed  that  is  36  beers  m  24|>  inches, 
the  warps  and  wefts  as  noted  below  will  make  a  pretty  good  quilt : 

For  the  face  No.  36.  ) 

For  the  back        26.  \  ^^Hps* 

face         46.  )       -, 

back        36.  \  ''«^- 

In  weaving  these  fabrics,  tliere  are  two  picks  of  the  fine  and  two 
of  the  coarse  weft  thrown  in  alternately.  One  pick  of  the  fine 
stitches  the  back  and  face  together,  and  one  of  the  coarse  is  thrown 
in  between  the  back  and  the  face  clear  of  both  fabrics,  and  this  m 
called  the  wadding.  The  other  coarse  pick  goes  into  one  of  the 
sheds  that  work  the  back,  so  that  when  eight  picks  of  weft  are 
thrown,  four  go  to  the  face,  two  for  wadding,  and  two  are  thrown 
into  the  two  alternate  sheds  of  the  back.  The  following  phn 
(Fig.  40)  will  show  the  construction  of  a  quilt  mounting. 

*  The  late  Mr.  David  Anderson,  Damask  Manufacturer,  Glasgow,  woie 
a  shirt  with  a  fine  frill,  double  stitched  neck,  shoulder  straps,  and  wr»t 
bands;  also  gussets,  buttons,  button  holes,  dbc  with  the  Royal  Anns  em- 
blazoned on  the  breast. 
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In  the  above  plan  A  and  B  are  the  Iwa  leaves  for  the  face,  and 
o,  V,  v>,  X,  the  stitching  or  back  leaves.  The  treadle  b,  opens  one 
shed  of  the  face,  and  sinks  all  the  warp  of  the  back,  and  this  trea- 
dle works  alternately  with  the  treadles,  e,f,g,  h,  which  open  the  other 
shed  of  the  fece  and  at  the  same  time  raise  each  of  the  back  or 
stitchiug  leaves.  The  treadles,  a,  and  c,  open  the  two  sheds  of  the 
back,  while  at  the  same  time  they  raise  all  the  warp  of  the  ^ice 
above  the  shuttle.  The  treadle,  d,  opens  the  shed  fo^  the  wadding, 
by  raising  the  face  and  sinking  the  back. 

By  tracing  over  the  figures  that  point  out  the  order  of  treading  it 
will  be  found  that  the  first  and  second  picks,  which  are  fine,  are 
thrown  into  the  face,  but  at  the  first  tread  the  stitching  leaf,  x,  ia 
raised,  by  which  the  back  and  &ce  are  tacked  together.  The 
third  and  fourth  picks  are  coarse,  the  former  goes  for  wadding  and 
the  latter  is  the  first  shot  of  the  back.  The  fifth  and  sixth  picks  are 
fine,  which  are  wrought  into  the  face,  but  the  former  has  the  back 
leaf,  IT,  raised,  by  which  the  back  is  again  stitched  to  the  face. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  picks  arc  coarse,  the  former  goes  for  wad- 
ding, and  the  latter  forms  the  second  pick  of  the  back :  and  thus  any 
pattern  may  be  woven  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  succession  of  the 
draught  on  the  stitching  leaves,  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  raised. 

Although  the  preceding  plan  is  given  in  the  most  concise  form 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in  order  to  render  the  principles  of  this 
q>ecieB  of  weaving  as  perspicuous  as  possible,  yet  in  practice  the 
weaver  will  find  it  very  awkward  to  shift  his  right  foot  &y)m  each 
of  the  stitching  treadles  to  the  wadding  one,  wliite  his  left  is  en- 
gaged with  a  diHerent  succession  with  the  others.  To  obviate  this, 
a  wadding  treadle  with  the  same  cording  is  usually  placed  alter- 
nately with  a  stitching  one,  by  which  arrangement  the  succession 
of  treading  for  the  right  foot  will  be  in  a  regular  or  progressive 
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order  over  the  Ueadlea.     This  arraugement  is  common  in  piactiee, 
and  is  therefore  adopted  in  the  following  examples :  Fig.  41  is  a 
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DOUBLE  CLOTH  HARNESS. 

Having  already  explained  the  principle  on  which  double  clotfa  is 
woven,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  show  how  that  principle  is  extended 
to  the  draw  loom. 

Suppose  we  lake  a  shawl  for  example,  the  pattern  of  which  ia 
scarlet  and  the  ground  blue,  the  warp  of  course  will  be  composed  of 
a  blue  and  acailet  thread  alternately ;  and  euppoee  two  threads  of 
each  colour  to  be  drawn  through  each  mail  of  the  harness.  Were 
the  texture  to  be  that  of  a  three  leaf  tweel,  six  front  leaves,  three 
for  the  blue  and  three  for  the  scarlet,  would  be  nec«seary,  and  twelve 
treadles  would  be  required  to  make  th^  treading  alternate.  A  four 
leaf  tweel,  however,  would  require  eight  leaves  of  headles  and  only 
eight  treadles.  The  following  plans  will  show  the  draught  and 
cording  of  these  mountings : 

THREE  LEAF  TWEEL. 
Fig.  45. 
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POUR  LEAP  TWEEL. 
Fig.  46. 
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In  these  plans  the  crosses  X  represent  sinking  cords,  and  the 
black  squares  raising  cords. 

In  weaving  these  shawls  two  picks  of  blue  and  two  of  scariet 
weft  are  thrown  in  alternately,  the  two  former  on  the  fore  warp,  and 
the  two  latter  on  the  back  warp. 
16 
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VELVETS. 


Thk  epecies  of  manufacture  having  never  been  introduced  into 
Ireland]  where  cmaequently  it  can  be  but  little  known,  some  ac- 
count of  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

In  these,  as  in  some  other  branches  of  fancy  weaving,  consider- 
able ingenuity  ia  displayed  in  the  production  of  patterna,  which  in 
general  exhibit  a  variety  of  flufihing  or  fioating  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. This  will  be  obvious  from  a  perusal  of  the  specimens  sub- 
joined to  these  descriptions.  The  ground,  or  back,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  is  stunetiines  plain,  and  sometimes  tweeled.  In  the  former 
case  it  h  called  a  tabby  or  plain  back,  and  in  the  latter,  a  jean  or 
Genoa  back,  and  the  jeans  are  single  or  double,  according  as  they 
are  woven  in  a  three  or  four  leaf  tweel  mounting.  The  flushing, 
which  ia  aftenvards  cut  up  to  form  the  ridges  or  tlie  pile,  is  thrown 
in  and  interwoven  with  the  ground  at  various  intervals,  and  upon 
tliis  depends  all  the  diversity  of  patterns  which  we  see  in  these  fabrics. 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  these  observations.     Fig.  47  is  a 

PLAIN  OR  TABBY-BACK  VELVET.* 
Pig.  47. 
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If  we  examine  this  plan  we  will  find  that  the  treadle  marked  1, 
or  the  first  in  the  order  of  treading,'wiU  raise  all  the  odd  threads  I, 
3,  5,  in  the  draught,  and  the  treadle  marked  4  will  raise  all  the 
even  ones;  consequently,  these  two  treadles  wrought  alternately 
will  produce  plain  cloth,  or  ia  other  words,  they  will  work  the 
ground  or  back.  The  other  three  treadles  are  for  the  flushing.  By 
tracing  over  the  treading  of  this  figure,  it  will  be  found,  that  there 
are  two  picks  of  the  flushing  thrown  in  for  each  pick  of  the 
ground,  which  are  marked  2,  3,  5,  6,  in  the  succession  of  treading; 
the  treadle  6,  being  the  same  as  3,  is  added  merely  to  keep  the  treadi 
alternate  when  both  feet  are  employed  on  the  treadles. 

The  following  plan,  Fig  48,  is  an  example  of  a 


•  When  Rgurea  are  lo  be  formed  on  velveie,  agreeably  to  any  pantcnnr 
pattern,  recourse  muai  be  had  to  the  Jecquord,  or  draw  loom.  See  Gil- 
roy's  Velvet  maundogB. 


VELVETS. 


SIMPLE  JEAN  BLACK  VELVET  CORD. 

Fig.  4a 
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In  this  plan  tbe  treadles  on  which  the  figtires  1,  3,  and  6  are 
marked,  are  for  weaving  the  back,  it  being  the  single  jean,  oi  three 
leaf  tweel ;  but  as  each  pick  of  the  flushing  weft  floats  over  five 
threads  of  warp,  and  is  only  interwoven  with  the  sixth,  two  sets  of 
tweeling  leaves  are  necessary  in  order  to  extend  the  draught  to  that 
range.  In  the  present  example  we  also  find,  that  there  are  ten 
picks  of  flushing  weft  thrown  in  for  six  of  the  back,  and  these  ten 
picks  are  interwoven  with  the  warp  threads  3  and  4  in  the  draught, 
and  the  flushed  space  afterwards  cut  up  by  the  plough  or  lance, 

PLUSH  VELVET. 

Plush  velvet,  or  shag,  is  woven  on  a  principle  something  different 
from  any  of  the  preceding  fobrics.  It  consists  of  two  warps,  one 
called  the  main  warp  or  ground,  which  is  commonly  made  of  hard 
silk,  and  the  other  the  pile  warp.  These  warps  are  beamed  on 
separate  rollers,  the  latter  being  placed  below  the  former. 

When  the  heading  or  end  of  the  piece  is  woven,  the  weaver 
raises  the  pile  warp,  which  is  drawn  on  a  separate  leaf  from  tlie 
ground,  and  into  this  shed  he  introduces  a  ivire  which  is  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  ;  a  few  picks  of  the  ground  are  woven 
(generally  two)  and  another  wire  introduced,  and  so  on  with  a  third 
wire.  In  each  of  theise  wires  is  a  groove,  along  wliich  the  weaver 
runs  the  point  of  a  sharp  instrument  called  a  trivet,  which  cuts  tbe 
pile,  and  relieves  the  wires  in  succession,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated till  the  piece  is  finished.  The  pile  warp  is  commonly  made 
of  softer  silk  than  the  main  warp,  or  of  a  line  kind  of  goat's  hair, 
and  the  surface  of  the  shag  is  afterwards  cut  evenly  and  smooth 
with  a  pair  of  shears,  or  a  revolving  spiral  knife.  On  this  principle 
is  woven  that  fiibric  of  which  hats  are  made. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


WEAVING  CROSS  WARPS. 

The  species  of  ornamental  weaving  which  we  nave  now  to  in- 
vestigate, is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  slightest  and  most  flimsy 
textures. 

Like  the  other  branches  of  the  art,  we  derived  our  first  know- 
ledge of  cross  weaving  from  the  East ;  but,  it  certainly  has  been 
much  improved,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  nets  have  been  added, 
by  the  invention  and  ingenuity  of  European  weavers.* 


*  The  yarn  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  manufacture  of  their  nets,  or 
lace  texture,  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  fineness;  '^and  so 
delicate  were  some  of  these,"  says  Pliny,t  "  that  they  would  pass  through  a 
man^s  ring,  and  a  single  person  could  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
surround  a  whole  wood."  Julius  Lupus,  who  died  while  Governor  of  Egypt, 
had  some  of  these  nets,  each  string  of  which  consisted  of  150  threads ;  a 
fact  perfectly  surprising  to  those  who  are  not  aware,  that  the  Rhodians 
preserve  to  this  day,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  remains  of  a  linen  corslet, 
presented  to  them  by  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  whose  threads  are  composed 
each  of  365  fibres ;  and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  Mutianus,  who  was 
thrice  consul,  lately  affirmed  at  Rome,  before  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  "that  he 
had  examined  it ;  and  the  reason  of  so  few  fragments  remaining  was  attribu- 
table to  the  curiosity  of  those  who  had  frequently  subjected  it  to  the  same 
scrutiny." — Heroditus  mentions  this  corslet^  and  another,  presented  by 
Amasis  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  which  had  been  carried  ofi*  by  the  Samians : 
"  It  was  of  linen,  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animals,  worked  in 
gold  and  cotton." 

Many  of  the  Egyptian  stuffs  presented  various  patterns  worked  in  colours 
by  the  loom,  independent  of  those  produced  by  the  dying  or  printing  process, 
and  so  richly  composed  that  they  vied  with  cloths  embroidered  with  the 
needle. 

The  art  of  embroidery§  was  commonly  practised  in  Egypt  We  find  that 
the  Hebrews,  on  leaving  the  country,  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
had  there  acquired  to  make  a  rich  hangmg  for  the  door  of  the  tent,  Sf  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  wrought  with  needle-work ;" 
a  coat  of  fine  linen  was  embroidered  for  Aaron ;  and  his  girdle  was  "  of  fine 
linen  twined,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  of  needle  work."|| 

t  Plin.  xix.  7.  ^  Ezekiel.  izviL  7. 

:  Herodot.  il  182,  and  iii.  47.  il  Exod.  xxviii.  39,  and  xxjlul.  99. 
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The  firet  branch  of  cross  weaving,  and  of  which  all  the  others 
are  ooly  varieties,  ig 

COMMON  OAUZK. 

In  all  the  branches  of  weaving  which  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered, the  threads  of  the  waq),  whether  raised  or  sunk,  alternately, 
or  at  intervals,  remain  always  parallel  to  each  other,  and  without 
croesing.  But  in  gauze  weaving,  the  two  threads  of  warp  which 
pass  between  the  same  dents  of  the  reed,  are  crossed  over  each 
other,  and  twined  hke  a  cord  at  every  tread.  They  are  twined  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  alternately,  and  each  pick  of  wefl  pr&- 
serves  the  twine  which  the  warp  hs^  received.  To  produce  this 
effect,  it  ia  only  necessary  that  the  warp  should  really  be  crossed  at 
every  second  pick,  for  its  return  from  the  crossed  to  the  open  or 
parallel  state  gives  the  reversed  crossing. 

A  representation  of  a  mounting  peculiar  to  gauze  weaving  will 
be  found  in  Fig.  49,  and  a  section  of  the  web  is  shown  under  the 
same  figure  at  A.* 

GAUZE  MOUNTING 


Fig.  49  represents  two  threads  of  warp  opened  to  form  the  shed, 
where  the  warp  is  not  crossed,  and  Fig.  50, 
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the  shed  where  it  is  crossed.  The  mounting  of  a  gauze  loom  con- 
sists of  four  leaves,  constructed  like  common  clasped  headles,  and 
of  two  half  leaves.  I'he  leaves  aie  raised  and  sunk,  by  means  of 
top  levers  or  coupers,  and  marches,  exactly  in  the  same  way  u  in 
most  other  ornamental  looms.  The  opened  shed  of  the  gauze  is 
formed  by  the  leaves  3  and  4,  (see  Fig.  49)  the  cross  shed  by  the 
leaves  1  and  3,  and  by  the  half  leaves-  The  leaves  1  and  2  are 
called  standards,  and  the  half  leaves  pass  through  ihem,  as  is  re- 
presented more  clearly  in  Figs.  51  and  53. 

Fig.  51.  Fig.  62. 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  twine  or 
gauze  twist,  as  represented  at  A*  under  Fig.  49,  in  forming  the 
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afaeds,  the  threada  do  not  rise  and  fall  alternately,  as  in  plain  weav- 
ing, nor  at  intervals  as  in  tweeling.  in  both  sheda  the  thread  A  is 
always  raised  and  the  thread  B  sunk ;  but  in  the  open  shed,  Fig.  49, 
the  threads  are  not  crossed,  and  in  the  cross  shed,  Fig.  50,  they  are. 
By  examining  these  two  figures  (49  and  50,)  the  way  of  drawing 
the  warp  through  the  headles  will  become  apparent,  and  this  is  an 
important  part  of  every  branch  of  cross  weaving.  The  thread  A  ie 
drawn  through  the  third  leaf,  but  as  it  always  rises,  it  is  not  taken 
through  the  clasp,  or  eye,  of  the  headle,  but  above  it,  through  what 
the  weavers  usually  call  the  upper  doup,  as  at,  X'  Fig.  49.  In 
like  manner  the  thread  B,  which  always  sinks,  is  drawn  through 
the  under  doup  of  the  fourth  leaf  as  at  Y^  Figs.  49  and  60. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  thread  A  is  crossed  under  the  thread 
B,  as  will  appear  more  plainly  in  Fig.  53, 

Kg.  53. 
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which  b  a  huizoatai  ot  ground  plan.  After  being  drawn  through 
these  two  leaves,  which  are  generally  called  the  back  mounting,  it 
only  remains  to  cross  and  draw  the  warp  through  the  fore  mount- 
ing. Of  the  half  leaves,  one  is  hung  from  above,  and  one  rises 
from  below.  The  one  hung  from  above  passes  through  the  lower 
doup  of  the  leaf  or  standard  3,  and  that  from  below  through  the  up- 
per doup  of  the  standard  1.  This  will  appear  very  plain  in  Fig. 
61.  Through  the  lutder  half  leaf  connected  with  the  standard  1, 
the  thread  A  is  drawn,  (see  Fig.  49)  and  through  the  upper  half 
leaf  connected  with  the  standud  2,  the  thread  B  passes,  as  in  Fig. 
49.  In  Figs.  49  and  50,  the  shaft  of  the  upper  half  B' ,  appears  as 
hung  between  the  standards  1  and  2,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  prac- 
tice ;  for  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  place  the  two  standards  to- 
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gether,  the  under  half  leaf,  A*,  in  front  of  the  standard  1,  and  the 
upper  half,  B^,  behind  the  standard  2,  as  in  Figs.  51  and  52.  By 
means  of  the  half  leaves  the  alternate  crossing  of  the  warp  is 
effected  ;  for  in  the  open  shed  (Fig.  49,)  the  half  leaves  work  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  standards,  and  leave  room  for  the  warp  to 
rise  and  sink  in  the  space  between  the  standards,  while  in  the  cross 
shed  (Fig.  50)  the  half  leaves  rise  and  sink  with  their  respective 
standards,  and  force  one  thread  of  warp  across  the  other.  Thus, 
when  the  warp  is  direct,  the  half  leaves  are  crossed,  and  when  the 
mounting  is  direct,  the  warp  is  crossed.  This  will  plainly  appear 
by  carefully  tracing  the  threads  A  and  B  in  Figs.  49  and  50,  and 
also  in  Figs.  51  and  52,  where  sections  of  the  threads  are  represented 
by  round  dots,  thus  (•.)  In  Fig.  51  the  half  leaves  and  standards 
are  crossed  as  in  Fig.  49.  and  in  Fig.  52  the  standard  1  is  sunk  and 
the  standard  2  raised ;  the  mounting  will  be  direct  and  the  warp 
crossed,  as  in  Fig.  50. 

To  render  the  mode  of  mounting  a  gauze  loom  as  plain  as  possible, 
we  shall  enter  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  mounting  than 
appears  necessary  in  those  kinds  of  weaving  where  the  horizontal 
plans  of  the  draught  and  cording  have  been  long  practised  and  un- 
derstood by  professional  men.  The  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  its 
evident  tUilitt/,  should  we  succeed  in  our  explanation,  will,  we  hope, 
screen  us  from  the  charge  of  unnecessary  prolixity. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  gauze  mounting  consists  of 
two  back  leaves,  two  standards,  and  two  half  leaves.  These  are 
moved  by  two  treadles.  The  intermediate  levers  are  five  top  levers 
or  coupers,  five  long,  and  five  short  marches.  Tracing  the  beadles 
in  regular  succession  from  the  front,  the  first  is  the  under  half  leaf, 
A^,  the  second  the  front  standard  1,  the  third  the  second  standard 
2,  the  fourth  the  upper  half  leaf,  B*,  the  fifth  the  first  back  leaf  3, 
and  the  sixth  the  second  back  leaf  4  (see  Fig.  49.)  The  two  back 
leaves  and  the  two  standards  are  raised,  or  sunk,  as  the  case  may 
require,  by  connecting  cords  with  the  marches  and  treadles,  as  in 
other  looms.  The  half  leaves  have  no  connection  with  any  treadle, 
but  are  lifted,  and  sunk  by  the  warp,  in  the  open  shed  Fig.  49 ; 
and  they  are  kept  tight  by  weights  in  the  cross  shed  50.  These 
weights  must,  therefore,  operate  upon  the  half  leaves  in  the  cross 
shed,  and  must  be  relieved  in  the  open. 

It  will  be  proper  to  trace  the  connections  of  the  leaves  with  the 
coupers  and  marches  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  explain  the  way 
in  which  the  weights  are  applied  to  operate  upon  the  half  leaves 
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laL  The  tower  half  leaf,  A,  (see  Fig,  54,)  is  attached  by  a 
cord  beiow  to  the  first  Bhort  march :  it  has  no  connection  above. 
2d.  The  first  standard  is  attached  by  oblique  cords  W  to  the 
first  couper  tdnme ;  the  couper,  to  the  first  long  march ;  the 
standard  is  connected  belmo  with  the  second  ehort  march.  3d. 
The  second  standard,  to  the  second  couper  ahove  ;  the  couper,  to 
the  second  long  march ;  the  standard,  to  the  third  short  march 
below.  4th.  The  upper  half  leaf,  B,  to  the  third  couper  above ;  the 
couper,  lo  the  third  long  march :  no  connection  below.  5th.  The 
first  back  leaf  3,  to  the  fourth  couper  above ;  the  couper,  to  the 
fourth  long  march ;  the  leaf  1  to  the  fourth  short  march  below. 
6lb.  The  second  back  leaf,  to  the  fifth  couper  above  ;  the  couper, 
to  the  fifth  long  inarch  ;  the  leaf,  lo  the  fifth  short  march  below. 

These  connections  being  formed,  it  only  remains  to  apply  the 
17 
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weights  to  their  respective  marches,  and  to  connect  the  other 
marches  with  the  treadles.  The  mode  of  applying  the  weights 
will  appear  in  Fig.  54.  This  figure  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
frMt  "part  of  the  mounting  of  a  whip  net,  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  treat  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  cording  of 
a  common  gauze  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  whip  net,  it  will 
serve  to  illustrate  that  part  of  the  mounting. 

The  lower  leaf,  A%  (as  seen  in  Fig.  49,)  is  connected  with  the 
first  short  march.    (See  Fig.  54.) 

7%e  tipper  half  leaf,  B,  with  the  third  couper  abovCy  and  from 
thence  with  the  third  long  march.     (See  Fig.  54.) 

The  application  of  the  weights  is  therefore  as  follows  : 

From  the  first  short  march  two  cords  descend,  one  passing  on 
either  side  of  the  first  long  march,  and  from  these  cords  the  weight 
is  suspended.  Above  the  long  march  the  cords  are  attached  to 
each  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  Z,  (see  Fig.  54,)  generally  a  piece 
sawed  or  cut  from  a  common  spool,  by  which  they  are  kept  asun- 
der to  prevent  them  from  nibbing  on  the  long  march  which  works 
between  them.  Another  piece  of  the  same  kind,  Y,  is  fixed  below, 
and  firom  this  the  other  weight  is  suspended.  The  same  appara- 
tus is  applied  to  the  third  short  march,  and  passes  upon  both  sides 
of  the  third  long  march,  for  the  upper  half  leaf. 

When  the  open  shed  is  made,  the  first  standard  is  pulled  down; 
this  raises  the  first  long  march,  which  consequently  lifts  the  weight, 
and  allows  the  under  half  leaf,  A',  (see  Fig.  49,)  to  rise ;  at  the 
same  time  time  the  second  standard  is  raised  ;  this,  of  course,  raises 
the  third  short  march,  and  relieves  the  pressure  of  the  weight  fiom 
the  third  long  march  :  the  upper  half  leaf,  B*,  is  thus  allowed  to 
sink.  In  forming  this  shed,  the  standards  and  half  leaves  merely 
yield  to  the  warp,  for  the  raising  and  sinking  are  entirely  produced 
by  the  back  leaves  (marked  3  and  4,  Fig.  49.) 

From  these  explanations,  and  firom  a  careftil  examination  of  the 
Figs.  49,  50,  51,  and  52,  the  general  principle  of  weaving  gauze 
may  be  pretty  well  understood. 

^he  connections  with  the  treadles  will  be  found  by  examiniiig 
Fig.  53,  which  is  a  horizontal  plan,  similar  to  those  employed  to  il- 
lustrate  other  branches  of  weaving,  particularly  damcuk^  (of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  its  proper  place.)  The  warp  thread  A,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  upper  doup  of  the  first  back  leaf  3,  (see  Fig.  53,) 
is  distinguished  by  a  black  oblong  mark,  on  the  left  aide  of  the 
thread.  The  thread  B,  which  is  drawn  through  the  under  doup 
of  the  leaf  4,  is  distinguished  by  a  white  oblong  mark,  on  the  right 
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side  of  the  thread.  The  draught  of  the  warp  thread  A  through  the 
upper  half  leaf,  b,  is  also  denoted  hy  a  white  oblong  mark  on  the 
right  side  of  the  thread ;  and  that  through  the  front  half  leaf,  a,  by 
a  black  oblong  mark  on  the  left  of  the  thread  E^  The  connections 
for  raising  the  back  leaves  and  standards  are  indicated  by  black 
squares ;  and  those  for  sinking  them,  by  white  squares  or  blanks,  all 
of  which  will  be  evident  by  examining  the  extreme  left  of  the  plan 
(Fig.  53.)  Where  no  connection  from  the  marches  to  the  treadles 
is  necessary,  the  mark  X  is  used.  As  the  half  leaves  are  raised  and 
sunk  by  the  warp,  no  mark  is  used  for  the  cording  of  them.  The 
open  shed  is  formed  by  pressing  down  the  treadle  1,  the  cross  shed 
by  the  treadle  2 ;  the  treadle  3  merely  reverses  the  motion  of  the 
treadle  2.  to  enable  the  weaver  to  work  plain  cloth  as  well  as  gauze, 
when  he  finds  it  convenient.  The  alternate  motion  necessary  for 
plain  cloth,  is  entirely  performed  by  the  standards  and  half  leaves, 
the  back  leaves  remaining  stationary  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  cross 
shed.  But  in  this  shed  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  marches  with 
the  ]^in  treadle,  to  keep  the  half  leaves  tight  when  the  weights  are 
raised,  the  fore  mounting  in  the  plain  shed  being  exactly  in  the 
same  situation  as  in  the  open  shed. 

From  the  descriptions  now  given  of  gauze  weaving,  we  hope  that 
any  weaver  of  even  common  perception,  who  will  study  them  with 
care  and  attention,  will  find  Uttle  difficulty  in  mounting  a  gauze 
loom /or  himself. 

When  the  principle  of  gauze  weaving  is  thoroughly  understood, 
its  appUcation  to  the  weaving  of  fancy  nets  may  be  easily  acquired. 
Bfany  varieties  of  net  work  are  used,  but  a  few  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  rest,  will  be  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  general 
principle ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  certain  learned  doctor  of  book- 
making  notoriety,  "  the  limits  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  this 
Work,  will  not  admit  of  more  particular  details."* 

WHIP  NET. 

This  net  takes  its  name  from  the  warp  being  wholly  of  whip, 
without  any  other  ground.  The  term  whip  is  used  by  weavers  to 
denote  a  species  of  warp  rolled  upon  a  separate  beam  to  form  fancy 
patterns.    In  this  net  the  whole  warp  is  of  this  description ;  and, 

^  The  principal  reason  why  we  are  thus  restricted  is,  that  we  have  already 
extracted  from  the  works  of  others  all  the  valuable  or  "  Ivmirum^^  informa- 
tion which  they  contained  about  the  manufacture  of  ^^teatile  fabrics,^ 
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therefore,  only  one  beam  or  roll  ia.  required.  The  mounliDg  of  the 
whip  net,  like  that  of  the  common  gauze,  as  already  described,  (see 
Figs.  49  and  60,)  consists  of  two  back  leaves,  two  standards,  and 
two  bead  lama  or  half  leaves.  The  two  back  leaves  are  placed  be- 
hind the  reed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  bread  lams  with  their 
standards  are  placed  in  front  of  the  lay,  between  the  race  board  and 
the  reed,  as  formerly  mentioned.  But  as  gtass  beads  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  eyes  in  the  back  leaves  also,  and  these  mounting! 
are  generally  constructed  to  weave  dropped  as  weU  as  plain  nets, 
the  back  headles  are  usually  divided  into  four  leaves ;  by  which  the 
friction  is  avoided  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  beads  being  too 
much  crowded  t<^ether. 

Fl2.  55. 


is  a  plan  of  the  whip  net  mounting,  with  a  specimen  of  the  cloth 
annexed,  both  when  it  is  woven  plain,  and  when  it  is  ditq^ied.  A 
and  B  are  the  two  back  leaves,  each  of  which  being  divided  iDU 
the  other  two  parts  marked  1  and  2  ;  C  and  D  are  the  standardii 
and  1  and  2,  the  half  leaves  or  bead  lams,  correqxmding  vkh  the 
doupe  and  standards  of  the  full  gauze  mounting,  (see  Figs.  49  mi 
60.)  The  reed,  which  shows  also  the  position  of  the  lay,  is  ben 
seen  between  the  back  and  front  mountings.  Let  the  dote  on  llw 
leaves  C  and  D  represent  sections  of  the  twine  of  which  the  li 
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are  made,  and  they  will  point  out  the  position  of  the  standards. 
The  upper  bead  lama  with  their  beads,  through  which  the  whip 
threads  are  drawn,  will  then  appear  as  passing  through  the  headles 
or  standards  on  the  leaf  C,  the  beads  being  in  (ront  at  v ;  and  the 
under  bead  lams  will  be  seen  as  if  rising  through  their  standards 
on  the  leaf  D,  cros^ng  below  the  others  towards  the  front  at  x. 
The  marks  on  the  treadles  will  point  out  the  raising  and  sinking 
ccads,  as  in  the  plain  gauze. 

But  the  maimer  in  which  the  bead  lams  cross  in  front  of  the 
standards  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in  Fig.  56. 
Pig.  56. 


Here  the  upper  bead  lam  shaft  is  marked  1,  and  its  standard  C ; 
the  under  lam  2,  and  its  standard  D,  as  in  Fig.  55.  When  the  open 
shed  is  formed,  the  bead  lams  assume  the  position  represented  in  Fig. 
56  at  X,  and  v,  that  is,  the  bead  lam  x,  on  the  shaft  2,  crosses  in 
front  of  a  standard  on  the  shall  C,  and  rises  on  the  left  of  the  bead 
lam  V,  while  the  bead  lam  v,  on  the  shaft  1,  crosses  in  front  of  a 
standard  oa  the  shaft  D,  and  sinks  on  the  right  of  x :  the  threads 
passing  through  these  two  beads,  being  on  the  same  interval  of  the 
reed,  this  forms  the  open  shed ;  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  pick 
2  in  Fig.  65.  Again,  in  forming  the  cross  shed,  the  bead  v,  la 
drawn  close  to  its  standard  at  u,  and  the  bead  x,  is  drawn  back  to 
its  standard  at  a,  (see  Fig.  66,)  while  the  standard  D  is  raised,  and 
C  sunk,  as  in  the  cross  shed  of  the  common  gauze,  (this  shed  is 
marked  by  the  pick  1  in  Fig.  65,)  and  thus  the  crossings  of  the 
whip  are  effected. 
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It  was  formerly  observed  that  the  back  and  front  mountings  of 
the  gauze  are  placed  at  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches  apart, 
that  the  warp  may  have  sufficient  room  to  twist  between  them  in 
opening  the  cross  shed.  In  nets,  however,  the  corresponding  cross- 
ing of  the  whip  takes  place  in  front  of  the  standards,  where  it  is 
forced  nearly  into  a  vertical  position.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  whip  should  be  slackened  more  in  the  cross  shed  than  any  other 
kind  of  warp,  so  as  to  yield  freely  to  the  pressure  of  the  cross  treadles ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  shed.  The 
method  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  both  for  this  and  the 
other  nets,  is  as  follows  :  a  o,  Fig.  67, 

Fii£.  57. 


I 


^^^ir^r^- 


\n 


"^m    --Lf:^ 


is  a  couper  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  weaving  room,  or  from 
the  top  of  the  loom,  from  the  end  a,  of  which  a  cord  descends  to 
the  end  of  a  long  march  n,  which  is  again  connected  to  the  cnw 
treadle  t.  To  the  other  end  o,  of  the  lever  or  couper  is  tied  the  cord 
i,  which  after  taking  two  turns  round  the  whip  roll  x,  suspends  the 
pace  weight  u.  Sometimes  a  thong  or  strap  of  leather  is  used  for 
that  part  which  goes  round  the  roll,  and  a  little  chalk  rubbed  upon 
it  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  Now,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  cross 
1,  is  pressed  down,  it  sinks  the  long  march  n,  and  consequently  the 
end  a,  of  the  couper,  by  which  the  other  end  o,  will  be  raised,  and 
turn  the  roll  round  on  its  axis  by  the  cord  t.  By  this  means  the 
whip  is  slackened,  and  a  greater  or  smaller  range  is  given  to  it,  U> 
suit  any  given  pattern,  merely  by  shifting  the  ftilcrum  or  centre  of 
motion  farther  from,  or  nearer  to  the  end  o,  of  the  couper. 
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There  is  another  circumstance  wliicb  requires  particular  attention 
in  the  manu&cture  of  nets,  that  does  not  occur  in  gauze.  In  the 
gauze  mounting  the  two  threads  of  each  dent  of  the  reed  rise  and 
sink  between  their  respective  standards  and  in  the  cross  shed  the 
doups  or  half  leaves  are  drawn  tight  by  the  weights,  so  as  to  pass 
each  other  without  any  friction  ;  especially  if  the  web  be  properly 
mounted.  In  the  whip  net,  however,  see  Fig.  66,  the  bead  lams 
project  beyond  their  opposite  standards ;  and,  therefore,  were  the 
weights  allowed  to  act  upon  them  with  their  whole  force,  they  would 
be  drawn  so  tight  or  close  to  their  standards,  as  to  prevent  the  beads 
from  tumbling,  as  it  is  termed ;  or  the  cross  shed  from  opening 
freely.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  bead  lams  too  slack,  the  fric- 
tion occasioned  by  the  tumbling  of  the  beads  would  soon  prove  de- 
structive to  the  standards,  besides  being  liable  to  get  frequently  en- 
tangled among  the  warp.  To  prevent  both  of  these  inconveniences, 
each  bead  lam  shaft  is  connected  at  each  end  to  the  opposite  shaft 
of  its  respective  standard,  by  a  piece  of  twme  called  a  bridle,  as  re- 
presented at,  m,  n,  in  Fig.  56.  By  means  of  these  bridles  the 
weaver  can  temper  the  front  mounting  as  he  pleases,  as  they  are 
made  with  snitches,  the  same  as  those  on  the  treadle  cords  of  looms 
for  tweeling.  Sometimes  the  under  bead  lam  shaft  is  bridled  to  the 
end  of  the  couper  of  the  front  standard,  by  which  method  the  bridles 
are  kept  clear  of  the  shuttle.  In  general  the  bead  lams  project 
through  their  standards,  when  the  mounting  is  stationary,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  every  weaver  tempers  his  bridles  to  such  a 
degree  of  tension  as  may  best  suit  the  state  of  his  mounting. 

It  may  be  further  observed  of  nets  in  general,  that  the  weaving 
motions  should  be  very  slow,  uniform,  and  steady.  The  sheds  are 
opened  by  a  gradual  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  the  treadles,  without 
any  sudden  jerks,  which  would  cut  the  whip,  and  in  a  short  time 
ruin  the  mounting.  At  the  same  time,  the  lay  is  worked  with  a 
steady  motion,  while  the  shed  is  opening.  The  shuttle  is  driven 
through  the  sheds  with  equal  caution,  lest  it  should  dip  or  get  en- 
tangled among  the  bead  lams  or  standards.  This,  however,  is  in 
a  great  measure  prevented  by  pins  of  brass  wire  driven  into  the  lay, 
immediately  behind  the  race  board,  along  which  the  shuttle  runs, 
instead  of  the  reed  as  in  other  kinds  of  weaving.  After  the  pick 
has  been  thrown  into  the  shed,  the  treadle  is  relieved  in  the  same 
gentle  way,  by  which  the  weights  have  sufficient  time  to  act  upon 
the  bead  lams,  and  keep  them  in  a  uniform  degree  of  tension,  while 
the  lay  is  brought  forward  with  the  same  steady  motion  to  the  face 
of  the  cloth. 
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It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the  cordings  be  pro- 
perly tempered ;  which,  with  due  attention,  will  be  easily  effected 
by  means  of  the  snitch  knot,*  which  must  be  well  known  to  every 
practical  weaver. 

As  the  crossing  of  the  whip  in  net  weaving  necessarily  produces 
considerable  friction,  a  greater  power  is  requisite  to  be  exerted  on 
the  cross  treadle  than  in  any  other  species  of  light  fabrics  :  for  this 
reason,  the  treadles  are  placed  below  the  warp  roll,  and  the  weaver 
works  on  the  ends  towards  him,  by  which  he  gains  the  whole  of 
the  lever  power. 

SPIDER  AND  MAIL  NETS. 

These  two  nets  are  woven  in  the  same  mounting,  and  have  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  gauze  and  lino. 

The  mounting  is  merely  that  of  the  common  gauze,  which  is 
here  called  the  ground,  combined  with  that  of  the  whip  net,  with 
which  the  ground  is  interwoven. 

The  gauze  part  of  the  mounting,  and  the  back  leaves  of  the  net, 
are  placed  behind  the  reed  ;  and  the  two  bead  lams  and  their  stand- 
ards are  before  it,  as  in  the  preceding  mounting,  (Pig.  55.)  Either 
of  the  methods  for  reducing  the  number  of  leaves,  formerly  ex- 
plained, may  be  adopted  for  the  ground  ;  although  the  full  mount- 
ing is  generally  preferred :  for,  with  the  full  mounting  only  two 
warp  rolls  are  necessary,  one  for  the  ground  and  the  other  for  the 
whip,  while  either  of  the  former  methods  require  two  for  the  ground, 
that  one-half  of  the  warp  may  yield  a  httle  more  than  the  other 
while  the  cross  shed  is  forming. 

The  Spider  net  is  woven  with  two  treadles  which  produce  the 
texture  of  plain  gauze,  interwoven  with  the  whip :  the  mail  net  re- 
quires only  the  addition  of  a  plain  treadle  on  which  every  fourth 
pick  of  weft  is  thrown,  as  in  Fig.  58. 

*  This  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  8lip  knot^  known  to  Irishmen  mider 
the  name  of  O^DokerUfs^  or  the  hangman^a  nooae. 
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is  a  plan  of  this  mounting,  with  specimens  of  the  varieties  it  pro- 
duces, in  which  the  different  crossings  of  the  ground  and  whip  may 
be  easily  traced.  The  back  leaves  of  the  gauze  are  marked  1  and 
2,  the  standards  A  and  B,  and  the  doups,  a  and  c,  The  back 
leaves  of  the  net  are  marked  3  and  4,  and  these  are  all  behind  the 
reed  as  formerly  noticed.  In  the  front,  between  the  race  board  and 
the  reed,  are  placed  the  whip  standards  C  and  D,  with  their  respec- 
tive bead  lams,  v  and  x.  The  position  of  the  whip  standards, 
with  respect  to  the  threads  of  warp,  is  pointed  out  by  dots  on  the 
shafts  C  and  D,  one  on  each  side  of  its  respective  bead  lam ;  these 
lams  appear  in  the  fig.  as  if  a  little  slackened  by  the  open  shed,  and 
crossing  each  other  in  front  of  the  standards,  exhibit  the  whip 
threads  passing  through  the  beads  at,  v  and  x,  (see  Fig.  58.)  The 
crossing  of  the  bead  lams,  when  the  open  shed  is  fully  formed,  will 
appear  to  more  advantage  in  Fig.  S6,  the  threads  of  gauze  warp 
being  in  the  position  of  the  letters,  v  and  x. 

By  comparing  this  plan  with  those  of  the  gauze  (Figs.  49  and 

60)  and  whip  net  (Fig.  55)  considered  separately,  the  process  of 

uking  the  warp  through  the  beadles  and  tying  up  the  treadles  will 

foe  obvious,  and  can  require  no  further  explanation ;  for  each  of  the 

18 
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mountings  are  tied  to  the  treadles  in  the  same  order  as  if  they  had 
been  mounted  separately. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  when  the  full  gauze 
mounting  is  employed,  as  in  the  present  exanq)le,  or  when  the  back 
doup  and  standard  are  omitted,  each  treadle  will  produce  similar 
sheds  in  both  mountings ;  that  is  to  say,  either  both  open  or  both 
cross,  but  when  the  gauze  part  is  mounted  with  the  bead  lam  and 
standard,  it  is  necessary  to  cord  the  treadles  so  as  to  produce  the 
open  shed  of  the  gauze  along  with  the  cross  shed  of  the  whip ; 
otherwise  the  whip  would  not  run  in  between  the  threads  of  gauze 
warp  to  form  the  net  distinctly  as  represented  in  the  specimen. 
(See  Fig.  68.) 

The  apparatus  for  slackening  the  whip  in  the  cross  shed,  as  well 
as  the  bridles  for  preventing  the  bead  lams  from  being  drawn  too 
close  to  their  standards,  are  also  necessary  in  this  mounting,  and 
are  apphed  in  the  very  same  manner  as  in  the  whip  net. 

PATENT  NET,  OR  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

This  net,  like  the  preceding,  consists  of  a  gauze  ground  inter- 
woven with  whip.  Two  sets  of  mounting  are  therefore  requisite, 
one  for  the  ground  and  the  other  for  the  whip  or  net  part ;  but,  as 
this  net  involves  greater  variety  than  any  of  those  already  explained, 
it  requires  four  treadles  to  work  one  set  of  the  pattern.  Either  the 
full  mounting  or  one  of  the  contracted  methods  may  be  employed 
for  the  gauze  part,  and  the  whip  requires  two  back  leaves,  and 
two  bead  lams  and  their  standards.  When  the  full  gauze  mountr 
ing  is  employed  three  warp  rolls  are  requisite,  one  for  the  ground 
and  two  for  the  whip.  These  last  are  necessary,  as  one  half  of  the 
whip  is  occasionally  crossed  while  the  other  half  is  straight  and 
parallel,  and  consequently  each  half  must  be  slackened  indepoft- 
dently  of  the  other.  When  the  gauze  part  is  woven  either  with 
the  bead  lam  shaft,  or  by  omitting  the  upper  doup  and  standard, 
two  rolls  are  also  necessary  for  the  ground,  as  formerly  described. 
Some  add  another  roll  for  the  selvages,  which,  being  woven  plain 
without  any  twist,  do  not  work  up  equally  with  the  other  warp. 
This,  however,  is  conunonly  avoided  by  beaming  the  selvages  on 
the  same  roll  with  the  ground,  and  suspending  a  small  weight 
to  each  below  the  roll  to  keep  them  moderately  tight,  and  the  slack 
part  is  taken  in  at  the  face  of  the  cloth,  when  necessary,  at  the  end 
of  the  piece. 
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PATENT  NET,  OR  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 
Pig.  59 


ifi  a  plan  of  the  night  thought  mounting,  with  a  specimen  of  the 
cloth,  aa  in  the  other  examples.  The  shafts  marked  1  and  2  are 
the  back  leaves  for  the  gauze  part,  the  back  leaves  for  the  whip 
being  marked  3  and  4.  5,  6,  7  and  6  are  the  doups  and  standards 
of  the  ground  mounting,  whkh  in  this  example  is  a  full  mounting ; 
the  bead  lams  and  their  standard  which  are  before  the  threads  are 
marked,  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  are  placed  exactly  iu  the  same  position  as  in 
the  other  mountings  for  net  weaving. 
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|fig.  GO. 


is  a  front  elevation  of  the  bead  lams  and  their  standards,  r^resent- 
ing  their  poeilion  when  the  open  sheds  are  formed ;  a,  is  the  abaft 
of  llie  upper  bead  lams,  and  o,  that  of  the  under  ones ;  e,  and  t, 
are  the  back  and  fore  standards  respectively.  In  the  shed  here  ex- 
hibited, which  LB  opened  by  the  treadle  marked  4,  (see  Fig.  59) 
both  the  upper  and  under  lams  are  slack,  and  afler  crossing  two 
dents  of  gauze  and  one  of  whip,  the  former  are  sunk  and  the  latter 
raised  by  the  whip  which  is  now  acted  upon  entirely  by  the  back 
leaves.  That  is,  the  upper  lams  cross  from  their  standards  at  u,  to 
the  interval  x,  where  they  are  sunk  ;  and  the  under  onea  from  d, 
to  c,  where  they  are  raised  (see  Fig.  60.)  The  treadle  2  (see  Fig. 
69)  draws  both  the  upper  and  under  latns  tight  to  iheir  standards, 
by  which  the  former  are  sunk  and  the  latter  raised  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  ground  forms  the  open  shed.  In  the  shed  formed  by  trea- 
dle 1,  the  upper  lams  are  tight  and  sunk  by  their  standards,  while 
the  under  ones  are  slack  and  raised  by  the  whip,  the  ground  form- 
ing the  cross  shed.  All  this  will  plainly  appear  by  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  the  two  Figs.  69  and  60 

PRINCESS  ROYAL  NET. 

This  net  is  woven  in  a  mounting  the  very  same  as  that  of  Night 
Thought,  but  with  a  small  difference  in  the  order  of  taking  the 
whip  through  the  beadles  and  tying  up  the  treadles. 

But  as  these  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  plan  Fig.  61. 


CBOaS   WEAVING. 
Kg.  61. 


they  can  require  no  further  explanation.     Fig.  62 
Pig.  62. 


shows  the  eroemng  of  tlie  bead  lams  in  the  open  shed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  preceding  net. 
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DROPPED  NETS. 

The  whip  and  mail  nets  are  frequently  ornamented  with  a  va- 
riety of  figures,  which  are  formed  on  the  cloth  merely  by  preventing 
the  crossings  of  certain  portions  of  the  whip,  for  one  or  more  picks 
of  weft,  which  leaves  open  spaces  in  the  ground  larger  than  the 
common  meshes  of  the  net ;  this  may  be  effected  either  by  prevent- 
ing part  of  the  upper  bead  lam  whip  from  sinking,  or  of  the  under 
bead  lam  whip  from  rising,  in  the  open  shed,  by  means  of  additional 
back  leaves  appUed  for  that  purpose. 

These  examples,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
nature  and  process  of  net  weaving,  and  to  show  that  by  changing 
the  order  of  the  draught,  cording  and  treading,  considerable  variety 
may  be  produced  in  these  fabrics. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 


FIGURED  WEAVING. 


We've  heard  of  labjnintha  and  gordian  knota, 
And  other  things  which  I17  your  men  of  bIuII  ; 
But  here  we  for  a  liiDe  shall  turn  our  Ihoughia 
To  something  even  more  complicated  still. 


Having  described  in  the  preceding  seciions  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  weaving,  and  developed  some  of  their  most  useful  combina- 
lioDs,  with  the  necessary  illnstTations  Ui  make  ihem  perfectly  under- 
stood, it  now  devolves  upon  ns  to  show  how  these  principles  may 
be  extended  beyond  the  scope  of  leaves  of  headles,  by  aid  of  the 
draw  loom. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DRAW  LOOM. 
Pig.  t3. 


is  a  front  elevaUon  of  the  common  draw  loom.  The  frame  AA  is 
called  the  carriage,  from  its  nee  in  suppoitiDg  the  harness ;  and  rests 
on  the  capes  of  the  loom,  which  are  seen  in  section  at  A' A*.  On 
the  top  of  this  frame  is  fixed  the  pulley  box  E'  which  contains  the 
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pulleys  over  which  the  tail  cords  run  when  any  part  of  the  harness 
is  raised  lo  form  a  shed,  or  sheds. 

This  box,  a  horizontal  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  64, 


is  placed  in  a  slanting  position  iniflicienl  to  allow  the  tall  cords  BB 
to  sink  in  opening  the  sheds,  without  obstruction  from  the  frame  or 
pulleys  below. 

The  harness  is  composed  of  the  following  parts;  namely,  the 
neck  twines,  which  extend  from  the  neck  of  the  harness,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  figures  of  reference  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  to  the 
knots  at  EE ;  the  sleepers,*  which  connect  the  neck  twines  with  the 
mails  at  DD ;  the  mails,  which  are  the  subsUtutes  for  the  eyes  of 
headles,  through  which  the  warp  threads  are  drawn,  and  of  whicli 
a  more  distinct  view  will  be  foimd  in  Fig.  65  ; 


*  The  name  luaally  given  to  that  part  or  the  cords  or  iDooiitingB  wUdi 
passes  through  the  board  CC,  comnwncing  at  the  knots  BB,  and  mdng  at 
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the  twinee,  that  connect  the  mails  and  leads  or  weights  at  XX, 
called  hangers,  to  sink  the  mails  after  they  have  been  raised  to  form 
the  shed  or  sheds. 

CC  is  the  hole  board,*  through  which  the  sleepers  pass ;  and  this 
regulates  the  distance  of  the  mails  and  the  fineness  of  the  harness. 
The  face  of  this  board  is  represented  in  Fig.  66, 

Fig.  66. 


A 

in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  holes  for  the  harness  twines 
nin  in  oblique  lines,  that  the  mails  may  have  sufficient  room  to 
stand  directly  opposite  to  their  respective  intervals  of  the  reed,  with- 
out being  too  much  crowded  together.  The  reed  and  harness  board, 
therefore,  must  be  of  the  same  set  or  fineness  ;  or  should  a  harness 
board  of  a  finer  set  than  the  reed  be  at  any  time  employed,  the 
supernumerary  holes  must  be  left  empty  at  regular  intervals  and 
in  complete  rows,  as  in  the  method  followed  by  weavers  in  set- 
ting their  headles.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  although 
the  sets  of  reeds  in  Scotland  be  calculated  on  37  inches,  yet  the 
sets  of  the  harness  board  are  comprised  in  36,  so  that  in  37  inches 
of  the  harness  board  there  will  be  the  number  of  dents  contained  in 
one  inch  of  any  given  set  more  than  in  the  same  breadth  of  the  reed. 
As  each  part  or  division  into  which  the  harness  is  tied  begins  always 
with  a  complete  row  of  the  harness  board,  this  addition  is  made  as 
an  allowance  for  any  holes  that  may  be  left  empty  at  the  ends  of 
such  parts  as  are  not  multiples  of  five.  Thus  were  the  harness  to 
be  tied  into  such  parts  as  100,  105,  110,  115,  &c.,  mails,  every  part 
would  exactly  fill  a  certain  number  of  rows  in  the  harness  board 
when  there  were  five  in  each  row :  but  in  a  tie  of  102,  for  instance. 


*  Called  hole  board  from  the  fact  of  its  being  pierced  with  a  great  number 
of  holes ;  a  clearer  view  of  which  will  be  had  in  Fig.  66.  Scotch  weavers 
often  call  it  by  the  name  of  ''holy  brod ;"  but  the  words  holy  and  righteoua 
being  almost  synonymous,  we  think  the  latter  of  these  terms  quite  as  appli- 
cable as  the  former ;  however,  we  shall  excuse  these  broad  Scotchmen,  as 
they  are,  no  doubt,  a  very  holy  people.  Among  Yorkshiremen,  the  appella- 
tion of  "  cumber  boord"  is  used  for  this  part  of  the  loom,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  much  encumbered  with  strings,  &c. :  but,  for  our  part,  we 
would  prefer  the  Yankee  name  of  ''harness  board." 

19 
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there  would  be  three  holes  left  empty  at  the  end  of  each  part ;  which, 
consequently,  would  make  the  harness  considerably  broader  than  the 
reed,  were  it  not  for  the  above  allowance.  It  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that,  although  in  the  present  example  there  are  only  five 
holes  in  each  oblic[ue  row  in  the  board,  which  is  the  number  a[f»ro- 
priated  to  four  thread  harnesses,  yet  in  dent  and  full  harnesses, 
where  a  greater  number  of  mails  must  necessarily  occupy  the  same 
space,  the  number  of  holes  in  each  row  is  extended  to  ten,  and  in 
French  shawl  looms  even  sometimes  to  thirty-two.*  Prom  these 
observations  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  two  mails  will  stand  oppo- 
site to  one  interval  of  the  reed  in  a  full  harness  ;  one  in  a  split  or 
dent  harness  ;  and  in  a  four  thread  harness,  one  mail  will  occupy 
the  space  of  two  dents  or  spUts  of  the  reed. 

From  the  tail  at  W  descends  the  simple  cords  F  F,  or  as  they  are 
termed  collectively  the  simple^  down  to  the  floor  at  Z,  where  they 
are  fostened.  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  draw  loom  that  the  pattern  is 
read  on  from  the  design  paper.  The  twines  at  1 1 1  are  termed  the 
lashes,  and  are  necessary  for  separating  the  simples  of  any  shed 
which  is  to  be  opened  from  those  that  remain  stationary  ;  N  N  N 
are  the  heads  to  which  the  lashes  are  attached,  and  are  made  to 
run  or  slide  with  a  noose  on  the  gut  cord  L,  at  pleasure.  The  gut 
cord  conunonly  extends  from  the  roof  of  the  shop  to  the  floor,  (as 
shown  in  Fig.  63,)  parallel  to  the  simple.  KK  are  the  bridles, 
which  being  connected  with  the  lashes  at  equal  distances,  draw 
them  down  in  succession  as  they  are  wanted  by  the  draw  boy. 

The  number  of  mails  necessary  to  produce  one  set  of  a  pattern, 
make  what  is  denominated  a  part,  or  the  tie  of  the  harness ;  and 
as  every  mail  in  one  part  must  rise  independently  of  the  others, 
each  must  have  its  respective  cord  both  in  the  tail  and  simple ;  so 
that  the  greater  the  range  of  the  pattern,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  simple  cords.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  a  harness 
to  be  tied  in  one  part  only,  there  would  be  a  tail  and  simple  cord 
for  each  mail  in  the  width  of  the  web.  But  as  patterns  of  this  ex- 
tent are  not  very  common,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  harness  into  such 
a  number  of  parts  as  may  be  most  suitable  to  that  cpecies  of  goodf^ 
on  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  and  these  parts  are  repeated  to  maka 
up  the  full  width. 

By  this  means  the  number  of  tail  and  simple  cords,  together  wiA 


*  Oar  friend,  Mooneur  Dioudonnat,  of  No.  12  Rue  St  Ifanr,  Para^  (Fraaee) 
generally  pierces  hm  homeM  boards  with  thirty-two  holes  in  tbe  row  (k 
breadth. 
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the  puUeyt,  will  be  diminished  in  pn^rtion  as  the  number  of  parts 
in  a  given  baraeA  are  increaaed.  It  ia  also  obvious,  that  as  each 
simple  cord  is  connected,  by  means  of  its  tail  cord,  to  a  correspond- 
ing mail  in  each  part,  the  pattern  which  is  produced  will  be  merely 
the  same  group  of  figures,  repeated  as  often  as  there  are  parts  in  the 
hamesBor  mounting. 

MOUNTING  THE  LOOM. 

When  a  hamesa  ia  to  be  eonatructed,  as  it  la  teimed,  a  frame, 
such  aa  is  represented  in  Fig.  67. 

Fig.  67. 


must  be  {vocured  ;  and  the  two  upright  sides,  AA  are  fastened  to 
the  inside  of  the  loom,  ooe  on  each  side,  and  in  the  very  same  posi- 
tion between  the  cloth  and  the  warp  rolls,  which  the  harness  b 
afterwards  to  occupy.  The  cross  bar  of  wood  or  slab  stock  A'  A", 
slides  up  and  down  in  grooves  cut  in  these  side  pieces,  and  may  be 
fixed  with  small  bolts  at  any  given  height,  to  suit  the  position  of 
the  mails  after  the  hameas  is  tied.  In  the  upper  edge  of  the  slab 
stock,  which  LB  somewhat  rounded,  ia  a  groove  into  which  the 
under  ends  of  the  mails  are  inserted  during  the  process  of  mounting 
the  harness. 
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This  frame  being  thus  adjusted,  the  operator  proceeds  to  hang 
the  leads,  or  connect  them  to  their  respective  mails.  This  is 
effected  by  taking  one  end  of  the  harness  twine,  cut  of  the  proper 
length,  through  the  under  hole  of  the  mail,  and  again  through  the 
upper  end  of  the  lead ;  after  which  both  ends  of  the  twine  are 
stretched  down  below  the  slabstock,  one  on  each  side,  where  they 
are  knotted,  and  the  knot  slipped  down  to  the  top  of  the  lead,  so  as 
to  be  clear  of  the  warp  when  the  sheds  are  opened  ;  the  distance 
between  the  mail  and  the  lead  being  about  nine  inches.  A  more 
durable  method  of  hanging  the  leads,  however,  is  to  take  both 
ends  of  the  twine  through  the  hole  of  the  lead,  and  then  turning 
them  backward,  one  on  each  side,  to  knot  them  together.  These 
twines  or  hangers  are  made  of  flaxen  yam,  from  three  to  nine  ends 
laid  together,  and  must  be  well  twisted. 

The  harness  leads  are  made  by  cutting  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  into 
long  square  slips,  and  afterwards  drawing  them  through  circular 
holes  of  different  diameters  in  a  steel  plate,  till  reduced  to  the  re- 
quisite size ;  after  the  manner  of  drawing  other  metallic  wires. 
They  are  afterwards  cut  off  to  the  proper  lengths  ;  and  the  weight 
suitable  for  any  harness  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  peces 
in  a  pound.  Thus,  for  the  borders  of  shawls  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture the  leads  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  long,  and  those 
for  the  bosom  or  body  from  eight  to  ten.  The  weight  of  leads  for  a 
four  thread  harness  will  be  about  fourteen  in  the  pound  for  the 
borders,  if  intended  for  shawls  ;  and  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  fer 
the  bosoms,  being,  however,  governed  according  to  the  number  of 
parts  into  which  the  harness  is  tied  ;  for  the  greater  the  number  of 
parts,  the  more  leads  will  be  attached  to  each  simple  cord ;  and  there- 
fore, they  must  be  proportionably  lighter,  and  the  contrary.  The 
leads  for  the  borders  of  a  two  thread  shawl  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  four  thread,  provided  the  borders  are  not  gathered;  but  for 
gathered  borders,  which  have  double  the  number  of  threads  attached 
to  each  simple  cord,  they  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  the 
pound,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  fourteen  to  the  pound.  The 
bosom  or  body  leads  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  the  pound,  accoidiiig 
to  the  number  of  parts  in  a  given  breadth  of  the  harness  and  the 
number  of  lashes  requisite  for  the  pattern ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  lashes  there  are  on  the  simple,  the  greater  will  be  the  fijctkn 
on  the  simple  cords  in  passing  through  them ;  and  consequently  the 
leads  must  be  heavier  to  sink  the  mails  after  being  raised.  FoD 
harnesses,  in  general,  require  leads  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  in  the 
pound  for  the  bodies  of  shawls,  but  if  the  parts  into  which  they  are 
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tied  be  niunerous,  the  leads  are  sometimes  used  as  light  as  a  hun- 
dred and  ten. 

When  the  leads  are  all  hung,  and  the  under  ends  of  the  mails 
inserted  in  the  grooves  of  the  slabstock,  a  piece  of  strong  wire,  (flat- 
lened  by  passing  it  between  a  reed  maker's  rollers,)  is  run  through 
their  eyes,  by  means  of  which  they  are  all  kept  at  the  same  uniform 
height.  The  wire  is  then  tied  firmly  to  the  slabstock  with  pieces 
of  strong  twine,  at  such  distances  as  are  sufficient  to  [prevent  the 
wire  firom  bending,  or  allowing  any  portion  of  the  mails  to  rise  higher 
than  the  others  while  tjdng  the  neck ;  all  of  which  [process  will  be 
apparent  by  referring  to  Fig.  67. 

When  the  sleepers  are  taken  through  the  upper  holes  of  their  re- 
spective mails  they  are  divided  into  the  parts  or  portions  in  which 
the  harness  is  to  be  tied.  The  holes  in  the  harness  board  are  then 
counted  off  for  each  part  or  pattern,  commencing  with  the  hole 
nearest  the  right  hand  selvage  ;  which,  if  a  right  hand  harness^ 
will  be  in  the  firont,  as  at  Fig.  66 ;  but  in  the  backmost  row  on  the 
board,  if  a  left  hand  harness.  Changing  the  position  of  this  hole 
from  the  front  to  the  back  row  is  effected  merely  by  turning  up  the 
other  fiBu:e  of  the  harness  board.  Then,  if  the  part  be  composed  of 
any  number  of  fives,  as  30,  35,  50,  <S^.  six,  seven,  ten,  &c.  of  the 
oblique  rows  are  set  ofi*  for  each  part  respectively ;  but  if  the  part  is 
not  divisible  by  five,  as  for  example  the  number  64 ;  then,  there 
must  be  thirteen  obUque  rows  appropriated  to  each  part,  which  will 
leave  one  hole  empty  at  the  end  of  each,  as  was  formerly  observed. 
The  sleepers  are  now  taken  up  through  the  harness  board  in  regular 
succession. 

The  board  is  next  fixed  very  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  loom, 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  is  afterwards  to  remain, 
and  at  the  height  of  about  S\  inches  above  the  mails.  The  sleepers, 
which  are  made  of  the  same  twine  as  the  hangers,  are  in  length, 
from  the  mails  to  the  knots  above  the  harness  board,  about  15^ 
inches.  The  position  of  the  harness  in  the  loom  will  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
{doyed.  Thus,  for  example,  a  pressure  harness  must  stand  further 
than  a  full  harness  from  the  breast-beam  ;  which  is  that  wooden 
bar  over  which  the  cloth  passes  to  the  receiving  roll.  The  common 
distance  of  a  pressure  harness  from  the  breast-beam  is  about  twenty- 
two  inches ;  and  a  full  harness  eighteen  inches  ;  and  of  a  seeding 
harness,  which  in  general  is  placed  before  the  ground  leaves  about 
twelve  inches.  The  height  of  the  mails  in  a  full  harness  is  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  breast-beam  :  in  the 
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split  and  four  thread  harness  the  mails  should  stand  about  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  below  this  level,  and  to  these  respective  heights  the 
harness  board  must  be  accurately  adjusted. 

The  mails  being  now  divided  into  parts,  the  deepeis  of  the  first 
part  are  laid  over  the  edge  of  the  harness  board  <hi  <Hie  side,  and 
those  of  the  second  on  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately,  that  each 
part  may  be  kept  distinct  from  the  others ;  then  the  twine  (mt  deeper 
attached  to  each  mail,  being  now  double,  is  knotted  to  its  respective 
neck  twine  ;  which  must  be  cut  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach  from 
these  knots  to  the  ends  ot  the  tail  cords  at  the  neck.  This  procesi 
is  called  heeting  the  harness.  These  neck  twines  are  made  of  three 
ends  of  flax  yarn,  well  twisted,  and  weigh  from  two  and  a  half  to 
five  and  a  half  ounces  per  hank  of  four  cuts :  the  coarse  twine  being 
em[doyed  for  those  harnesses  which  are  divided  into  the  fewest  parts. 
These  neck  twines,  however,  will  vary  in  length  according  to  the 
width  of  the  harness.  For  example,  for  a  harness  fifty-four  inches 
wide,  the  neck  twines  may  be  five  feet  six  inches  long. 

In  the  process  of  beeting  the  harness  the  snitch  knot  used  on  the 
treadle  cords  in  tweeling,  dx.  is  mostly  employed,  to  enable  the 
weaver  to  adjust  any  of  the  twines  that  may  have  been  slacker  or 
tighter  tied  than  the  others ;  and  this  is  eflfected  when  the  neck 
twines  are  single,  which  is  commonly  the  case  for  light  fabrics,  by 
casting  a  lo(^  knot  on  one  end  and  forming  it  into  a  snitch,  through 
which  the  two  ends  of  the  sleeper  are  taken  and  knotted  in  the  usual 
way,  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.  In  some  harnesses,  however, 
which  are  intended  for  stouter  fabrics,  the  neck  twines  are  taken 
double  through  the  hole  board  ;  in  which  case  the  two  ends  of  the 
sleeper  are  tied  together,  and  formed  into  a  snitch,  into  which  the 
two  ends  of  the  neck  twine  are  inserted,  and  afterwards  knotted. 

Before  the  operator  can  proceed  fruther,  the  tail  must  be  warped; 
which  Sa  eflfected  by  winding  the  twine  round  two  nails  or  piiu^ 
fixed  in  the  wall  of  a  house  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equal  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  tail,  and  this  is  commonly  about  eighteen 
feet ;  though  some  tails  are  now  made  as  short  as  fourteen.  This 
part  of  the  draw  loom  is  made  of  what  is  termed  by  the  spinners  of 
this  article,  unlaid  twine,  a  quality  which  prevents  it  from  untwist* 
ing  after  it  is  tied  to  the  neck  twines  of  the  harness. 

When  the  requisite  number  of  tail  cords,  which  must  always  he 
equal  to  the  number  of  mails  that  are  to  rise  independetUlff  fi§ 
each  other,  are  thus  laid  together,  a  lease,  as  in  war[Hng,  (see  F^- 
3,  Section  1st.)  is  formed  at  one  end,  and  the  loops  cut  at  tfa»  other; 
at  the  lease  end  the  loops  are  separated  into  small  parcels,  com- 
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monly  five  in  each,  and  formed  into  snitches,  by  which  they  are 
ftstened  at  equal  distances  round  the  tail  stick  so  that  they  may 
stand  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  tail.  This  piece  of  wood 
or  tail  stick  is  fiistened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  shop  where  the  tail  ter- 
minates. The  other  ends  of  the  tail  cords  are  taken  through  the 
pulley  box,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  hook,  in  the  following 
order :  supposing  the  tail  cords  to  be  numbered  1, 2,  3, 4,  6,  6,  7,  8, 

9  and  10,  firom  the  bottom  of  the  back  row  at  A  to  the  top  at  B,  (see 
Fig.  64,)  then  the  first  ten  cords  will  pass  over  the  pulleys  firom  1  to 

10  respectively ;  the  second  ten  ccurds  over  the  pulleys  11  to  20 ; 
the  third  ten  over  21  to  30 :  and  so  on,  always  commencing  each 
row  of  pulleys  at  the  bwer  part  of  the  box  A.'  All  these  arrange- 
ments being  made,  and  a  wooden  firame  called  mounters  or  justers, 
such  as  that  employed  in  mounting  leaves  with  coupers,  is  fixed  to 
the  cape  of  the  loom  and  over  the  tail  at  W,  to  keep  the  cords 
equally  tight  and  at  the  proper  angle,  the  harness  is  then  ready 
for  tying. 

In  the  plan  of  a  harness  Fig.  63,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there 
are  ten  mails  numbered  on  the  edge  of  the  harness  board,  which  is 
repeated  four  times,  indicating  that  the  harness  is  tied  in  four  parts 
of  ten  mails  each,  which  supposes  only  one  row  of  holes  in  the  har- 
ness board.  But  as  there  are  five  such  holes  in  the  board  Fig.  66, 
though,  to  save  room  in  the  representation,  there  are  only  sixteen 
oblique  rows,  the  harness  may  be  calculated  upon  fifty  mails  for 
each  part,  which,  though  still  on  a  limited  scale,  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  the  draw  loom  is  mounted. 
Either  one  or  more  assistants,  as  the  extent  of  the  harness  may  re- 
quire, are  stationed  at  the  side  of  the  harness  board,  to  take  up  the 
twines  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  hand  them  to  the  per- 
son who  ties  the  neck.  In  this  example  the  right  hand  twine  of 
each  part  is  selected  and  given  to  the  operator,  who  ties  all  these 
four  twines  to  the  tail  cord  numbered  1,  or  that  which  passes  over 
the  first  pulley  in  the  box,  as  already  mentioned.  By  the  time  this 
is  tied  the  second  twine  of  each  part  in  succession  is  ready  to  be 
handed  up,  which  the  operator  ties  to  the  second  tail  cord  marked 
2j  and  so  on  with  the  others  till  the  fifty  be  tied  ;  which,  in  this  ex- 
ample, occupy  one  half  of  the  box.  (See  Fig.  64.)  It  must  stiU 
be  remepbered,  however,  that  when  the  first  ten  tail  cords  are  tied 
which  complete  the  first  row  of  pulleys,  the  operator  must  again 
commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  at  first. 

The  knot  here  employed  is  formed  by  taking  the  four  neck 
twines  in  one  hand  and  the  end  of  the  tail  cord  in  the  other ;  then, 
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laying  the  former  over  the  latter,  he  takes  the  turn  of  a  knot  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail  cord,  or  that  immediately  above  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10,  in  the  drawing  Pig.  63,  with  the 
part  which  he  holds  in  his  hand ;  then  another  knot  round  the 
same  with  the  ends  of  the  neck  twines. 

The  principal  care  to  be  taken  in  tying  the  neck  is,  that  the 
twines  from  the  different  parts  be  equally  tight,  and  that  the  knots 
be  all  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  sufficiently  fiir  below  the  pulleys 
to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact  when  any  part  of  the  harness  is 
raised  to  form  the  shed  or  sheds.  To  assist  the  operate  in  this,  he 
places  a  rule  or  scale  along  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  in  the  posi- 
tion U  O,  in  a  line  with  one  edge  of  which  he  ties  his  knots  ;  and 
this  scale  he  shifts  forward  as  each  row  of  cords  is  tied.  On  the 
same  scale  are  marked  the  distances  at  which  the  ends  of  the  tafl 
cords  should  descend  vertically,  so  that  the  harness  may  hang  per- 
fectly plumb  in  the  loom  after  it  is  completed.  Before  the  tying 
commences,  however,  a  lead  is  suspended  by  a  piece  of  twine  from 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  box  E,  to  which  the  centre  of  the  harness  b 
accurately  adjusted  ;  or,  which  is  more  accurate,  two  leads  are  sus- 
pended, one  over  the  fifth,  and  the  other  over  the  sixth  pulley,  at  the 
centre  of  the  box,  counting  from  the  bottom,  and  half  the  distance 
between  these  will  be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  harness 

board. 

The  next  process  is  to  warp  and  apply  the  simple,  which  is  pre- 
pared in  every  respect  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tail,  though  only 
about  six  feet  ten  inches  or  seven  feet  long,  less  or  more,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  shop  ;  it  has  also  a  lease,  formed  at  its  lower 
end,  for  the  convenience  of  selecting  the  cords  when  required :  this 
lease,  however,  is  merely  temporary,  being  retained  no  longer  than 
while  the  simple  is  tying  to  the  tail ;  from  which  it  can  at  any 
time  be  recovered  when  it  again  becomes  necessary.  The  operator 
now  ties  each  cord  of  the  simple  to  its  corresponding  tail  cord  at  W, 
(see  Fig.  63)  each  of  the  cords  being  readfly  found  in  succession 
from  its  respective  place  in  the  lease.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
knots  of  the  simple  may  not  be  too  much  crowded  on  the  tail,  the 
simple  cords  are  usually  tied  in  two,  or  three,  or  more  rows,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  cords  which  it  contains,  as  represented  at 
W  in  the  Fig. 

The  simple  is  made  of  what  is  termed  laid  twine,  which  d»- 
tinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  tail,  and  weighs  firom  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  hanks  in  the  pound,  but  in  every  other  respect  k  is 
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the  same  as  the  tail  twine  formerly  described,  consequently  one 
hank  will  produce  twenty  simple  cords  seven  feet  long. 

The  lashes  1 1 1  are  formed  by  taking  the  lash  twine  around 
certain  portions  of  the  simple  cords  as  explained  under  the  head  of 
reading  or  lashing  the  pattern,  Fig.  70,  and  which,  as  formerly 
noticed,  serve  to  select  the  cords  of  each  particular  shed.  Each 
turn  of  the  lash  twine  round  any  part  of  the  simple  is  called  a  tack, 
and  the  whole  number  of  tacks  requisite  for  one  shed  constitute  a 
lash. 

Lash  twine  is  now  commonly  made  of  cotton  yam,  about  No.  48, 
water  twisted,  and  from  six  to  eighteen  plies  laid  together,  and 
moderately  twisted  ;  for  too  much  twist  causes  the  twine  to  curl  on 
the  simple  and  obstruct  the  draw  boy's  progress.  The  twine  com- 
posed of  the  greater  number  of  ends  is  chiefly  employed  for  stout 
fiibrics,  or  when  only  few  lashes  are  requisite  for  the  pattern ;  but 
the  more  lashes  there  are  on  the  simple  the  finer  is  the  kind  of 
twine  which  is  applied,  to  occupy  less  space,  as  well  as  to  afford  the 
draw  boy  sufficient  room  to  work. 

The  length  of  the  lashes,  exclusive  of  the  heads,  is  commonly 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  simple : 
for  were  short  lashes,  for  example,  to  be  employed  on  a  broad  simple, 
the  simple  cords  on  each  side  would  be  drawn  into  an  obUque  posi- 
tion by  the  draw  boy's  hand,  before  they  could  be  brought  to  act 
along  with  those  in  the  centre,  and  consequently  form  a  very  irre- 
gular shed. 

The  heads  N  N  N  are  small  pieces  of  twine,  which,  as  formerly 
observed,  connect  the  lashes  together  and  the  gut  cord  on  which 
they  are  made  to  slide  up  or  down  at  pleasure  ;  each  lash  having 
its  respective  head.  These  heads  are  made  of  foot  twine  when  only 
few  lashes  are  necessary,  but  of  snitch  twine  when  they  are  more 
numerous.  The  length  of  twine  requisite  for  each  head  is  from 
nine  to  ten  inches  ;  and  when  the  two  ends  are  laid  together  and 
knotted,  the  length  in  the  double  state  will  be  from  four  to  four  and 
a  half  inches.  The  head  is  taken  through  a  snitch  formed  by  the 
loops  of  the  lash,  and  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  the  knot  on  the 
end.  On  the  loop  end  is  formed  a  noose  which  nms  on  the  gut 
cords. 

The  bridles  K  K,  which  are  tied  to  the  heads  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  lashes  down  or  up  in  regular  succession,  are  made  of 
snitch  twine,  and  are  commonly  from  nine  to  thirteen  inches  be- 
tween the  heads  ;  the  longer  ones  being  necessary  where  the  draw 
boy  employs  what  is  termed  a  dog  or  deviL 
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The  gm  cord  L  wlikh  eileiidB  from  the  floor  to  tbe  ceOmg  of  ^ 
•hop,  or  at  least  to  the  height  of  the  tail,  k  generally  oonqnaed  of 
three,  four,  fire,  or  more  snaBer  conk,  laid  together  without  an j 
twist  Those  made  of  cotton  are  preferred  to  those  made  of  flax  or 
henq),  on  aoooont  of  its  sirftDess,  and  having  less  tendency  to  cut 
the  heads  of  the  lashes. 

For  the  smaller  sized  patterns,  which  require  only  a  few  lashes, 
one  gut  cord  is  fiilly  sufficient ;  but  when  the  lashes  become  more 
numerous  it  is  customary  to  have  two,  and  the  heads  are  attached 
to  them  ahemately,  as  represented  in  Fig.  68. 


N 


Moreover,  all  covered  work  requires  additional  gut  cords,  one  for 
each  cover  or  colour. 

When  four  or  more  gut  cords  would  be  necessary,  however,  it  ii 
now  common  to  employ  only  two,  and  to  put  on  the  lashes  with 
cross  bridles.    These  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  69, 

Fig.  69. 
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in  which  W,  and  X  are  two  gut  cords,  placed  at  the  distance  of 
eleven  or  thirteen  inches  from  each  other,  according  to  the  number 
of  covers  or  variety  of  colours  in  the  pattern :  the  cross  bridles  ex- 
tend horizontally  from  A  to  E  or  from  D  to  O  between  the  two  gut 
cords,  on  which  they  can  be  shifted  up  and  down  by  the  draw  boy 
at  pleasure.  They  are  made  of  seine  twine,  two  ends  laid  together, 
and  a  knot  tied  for  fixing  the  head  of  each  colouring  lash,  at  the 
distance  of  one  inch  from  each  other ;  those  at  the  end  being  about 
two  inches  from  their  respective  gut  cords,  as  represented  in  Fig.  69, 
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by  the  Pigs,  of  reference,  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Thus,  if  the  laah  at  1 
were  for  green,  at  2  for  dark  blue,  at  3  for  red,  at  4  for  yeUow,  and 
at  6  for  light  blue,  then,  when  the  draw  boy  takes  down  the  cross 
iMridle  D  O,  on  which  there  are  lashes  for  all  the  five  colours,  and 
which  he  draws  in  succesedon,  beginning  with  the  lash  1  for  the 
green,  2  for  the  dark  blue,  3  for  the  red,  4  for  the  yellow,  and  6  for 
the  light  blue :  he  then  shifts  down  this  cross  bridle,  and  replaces 
it  with  the  one  marked  A  E  :  but  on  this  the  lash  4,  for  the  yellow 
is  wanting,  so  that  he  has  only  the  lashes  1,  2,  3  and  6  to  draw  in 
succession  on  this  bridle,  for  the  green,  dark  blue,  red,  and  light 
blue,  respectively. 

By  referring  again  to  Fig.  63  it  will  be  observed,  that  as  the 
twines  incline  from  the  harness  board  to  the  neck  in  very  different 
angles,  those  towards  the  selvages,  especially  if  broad  harnesses, 
being  much  more  oblique  than  those  near  the  centre ;  it  will  follow, 
that  when  any  portion  of  the  simple  cords  is  drawn  down  to  form 
a  shed,  all  the  mails  cannot  rise  to  the  same  elevation  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  sheds  thus  formed  will  be  not  only  very  irregular,  but  in 
many  cases  wholly  impervious  to  the  shuttle.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, two  wooden  rollers  are  placed  in  each  space  between 
the  rows  of  tail  cords  at  the  neck,  or  at  the  knots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8, 9  and  10,  one  on  each  side  of  a  row,  and  the  ends  of  these  rollers 
mm  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  carriage 
at  U  O.  By  this  means  all  the  harness  twines,  however  oblique, 
wiU  rise  vertically  between  the  rollers,  and  consequently  all  the 
mails  will  be  raised  to  the  same  uniform  height  in  opening  the  sheds. 

When  the  harness  and  all  its  appendages  are  completed,  it  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  frame  in  which  it  was  built ;  the  frame  of  wood 
or  justers  which  was  fixed  above  the  tail  at  W  removed  ;  the  wire 
drawn  out  of  the  mails  ;  and  the  slabstock  taken  out  of  the  hangers. 
But  in  order  to  preserve  the  progressive  order  of  the  mails  for  draw- 
ing in  the  warp,  a  shaft  or  rod  must  be  introduced  into  the  place  of 
the  slabstock  befin'e  it  ia  taken  out ;  by  which  means  the  mails  will 
come  to  the  weaver's  hand  in  regular  succession  as  he  has  occasion 
for  them  in  entering  his  warp,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  the  harness  board.  The  harness  should  now  retain  the 
very  same  position  which  it  occupied  while  fixed  in  the  frame,  both 
with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  mails  and  their  distance  from  the 
yam  roll  and  breast-beam. 

The  process  of  drawing  the  warp  through  a  harness  does  not 
differ  from  that  formerly  explained  under  tweeling,  Figs.  18,  21,  24, 
25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31  and  32  (which  see ;)  always  drawing  the 
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first  thread  on  the  back  leaf,  and  so  on  to  the  front  until  the  leaves 
of  headles  have  been  gone  over ;  beginning  again  at  the  back  leaf 
and  drawing  towards  the  front,  and  repeating  the  operation  until 
the  whole  warp  be  entered.  This  is  the  case  always  in  shawls, 
damask,  and  many  other  kinds  of  weaving.  After  the  waip  is 
taken  through  the  harness,  however,  a  new  lease  must  be  forced 
through  the  eyes  or  mails,  from  the  rods  behind,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  through  the  ground  leaves. 

When  the  tail  of  a  harness  extends  across  the  shop  on  the 
weaver's  right  hand,  while  on  his  seat,  as  in  the  example  Fig.  63, 
it  is  termed  a  right  hand  harness ;  but,  were  the  situation  of  the 
loom  to  require  it  to  be  tied  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shop,  it  would 
then  be  denominated  a  left  hand  harness  ;  all  the  tail  and  simple 
cords  would  retain  their  relative  positions  and  connections,  (»ly 
what  is  here  the  top  of  the  pulley  box  would  become  the  bottom, 
and  the  right  hand  side  of  the  simple  in  the  present  case  would  be- 
come the  left.  This  distinction  must  be  particularly  attended  to  in 
reading  the  pattern  on  the  simple  ;  which  will  be  ftirther  exfdained 
under  the  head  of  reading  or  lashing  patterns. 

It  may  be  again  observed,  that  in  Fig.  63  the  tying  of  the  har- 
ness commenced  at  one  side,  or  at  the  figure  1  in  the  harness  board 
in  each  part,  and  continued  in  regular  succession  till  finished. 
This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  harness,  though  other  varie- 
ties are  occasionaUy  adopted.  Had,  for  example,  the  mails  num- 
bered 1  in  the  two  parts  on  the  right,  and  those  numbered  10  in 
the  two  parts  on  the  left,  been  tied  to  the  first  tail  cord  or  that 
marked  1  at  the  neck,  and  the  others  in  regular  wder  firom  the  out- 
sides  toward  the  centre,  this  would  be  denominated  a  gcUhered 
harness ;  and  would  produce  this  efi*ect,  that  whatever  positions  the 
patterns  assumed  in  the  two  right  hand  parts,  they  would  stand  re- 
versed on  the  other  two ;  or,  if  stripes  were  to  run  diagonally  firom 
the  right  side  in  the  former  two,  they  would  change  their  directi(»i 
in  the  two  latter,  and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  web.  In  harnesses 
of  this  kind,  however,  it  will  always  be  found  advantageous  to  ter- 
minate the  tying  with  an  odd  mail  in  the  centre,  which  prevents 
the  appearance  of  teething.* 

Again,  were  the  same  example  (Fig.  63)  to  be  taken  for  the 
bosom  of  a  shawl,  and  that  a  border  of  fifty  mails  were  to  be  added, 
it  is  obvious  that  an  additional  tail  and  simple  of  fifty  cords  each 
would  be  requisite  ;  which  would  exactly  fill  the  pulley  box  lepie- 

*  A  double  point. 
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sented  in  Fig.  64  ;  and  the  tie  of  the  harness  would  be  said  to  be 
fifty  border  and  fifty  body. 

In  this  case  the  fifty  pulleys  in  the  back  part  of  the  box  at  A,  B, 
C,  D,  would  be  appropriated  to  the  border,  and  the  remaining  fifty 
to  the  body. 

In  tying  a  harness  for  shawls  of  this  kind,  the  operator  may 
commence  either  with  the  border  or  body.  If  he  begin  with  the 
border  the  tail  cord  which  passes  over  the  first  pulley,  number  1  in 
Fig.  64,  is  tied  at  the  first  neck  twine  of  each  border  or  those  at  the 
extremities  of  the  harness  board  at  A  and  E  (Fig.  66.)  The 
second  tail  cord  is  tied  to  the  second  neck  twine  of  each  border, 
counting  fix)m  the  two  selvages,  and  so  on  with  the  others  till  the 
borders  be  tied;  observing,  as  formerly  directed,  that  when  the 
first  ten  cords  in  the  pulley  box  are  tied,  to  commence  the  second 
ten  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  consequently  the  border  will  end 
at  C.  After  the  border  is  tied,  the  body  be^^ins  with  the  tail  cord 
which  passes  over  the  fifty-first  pulley  or  the  first  in  the  body  part, 
C,  D,  E,  Fy  and  proceeds  in  every  respect  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. 

Had  the  tying  conunenced  with  the  body,  the  process  would 
have  begun  with  the  tail  cord  which  passes  over  the  first  pulley  at 
the  comer  of  the  box,  or  that  which  was  last  in  the  preceding 
method,  and  proceeded  on  in  the  contrary  direction  till  finished ; 
and  then  the  border  would  begin  with  that  tail  cord  which  passes 
over  the  first  pulley  at  the  left  hand  in  the  sixth  row,  counting 
from  the  front ;  and  in  this  case  the  harness  twines  nearest  the 
selvages  would  be  the  last  tied.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  tying 
the  borders  the  right  hand  mail  on  one  side,  and  the  left  hand  mail 
on  the  other,  are  connected  to  the  first  tail  cord  ;  the  second  of  each 
in  succession,  to  the  second  tail  cord,  &c :  but,  in  the  body  the 
tying  of  each  part  always  commences  at  one  side  and  proceeds 
regularly  to  the  other,  except  in  the  case  of  a  gathered  harness, 
which  would  have  continued  inward  to  the  centre,  or  outward  to 
the  selvages,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  borders. 

READING  OR  LASHING  PATTERNS. 

This  operation,  from  the  complexity  of  the  patterns,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  accuracy,  requires  close  attention. 

The  lower  end  of  the  simples  A  is  fastened  to  the  cross  bar  B  in 
the  reading  or  lashing  frame,  a  very  correct  representation  of  which 
is  given  in  Pig.  70, 
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Fig  70,» 


and  each  simple  cord  is  afterwards  placed  'm  a  separate  interval  of 
the  reed  C  C  ;  which  is  open  at  one  side  bo  as  to  resemble  a  comb. 


*  We  have  been  at  greai  pains  to  make  this  machine  (as  well  as  all  the 
others  described  in  this  work)  worthy  the  altenlion  of  the  manuracturen  of 
this  country ;  aad  we  doubt  not  that  our  endeavors  to  pleaae  them  in  this  par- 
ticular will  be  properly  appreciated.    We  have  not  elnvishly  followed  in  Ui« 
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leed  mufli  be  made  of  such  a  fineness  that  each  cord  of  the 
mmplA  A  may  stand  directly  opposite  to  that  space  of  the  design 
paper  to  which  it  corresponds  in  the  pattern,  with  allowance  for  one 
tmpiy  interval  of  the  reed  at  the  end  of  each  design,  but  this  does 
i .  MA  appear  in  the  drawing  (Fig.  70.)*  The  pattern  is  now  placed 
abate  the  reed,  as  shown  in  the  Fig.  and  over  it  the  straight  edge 
SE  Ml  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
IkameaiFF. 

These  arrangements  being  made,  and  the  straight  edge  E  E  fixed 

Vabove  the  qpaoe  of  the  design  paper  that  represents  the  first  lash, 

f^he  opoBtor  fiistens  one  end  of  the  lash  twine  round  the  pin  G,  in 

\<Mith  a  meamt^  that  he  can  disengage  it  again  at  pleasure ;  then, 

coonting  off  such  spaces  at  the  left  of  the  design  as  are  to  be 

"'MoiltaAf  if  any,  he  takes  a  turn  of  the  lash  twine  round  the  first 

[  of  simple  cords  that  are  to  be  taken  for  the  lash,  bringing  the 

T.  bop  of  the  twine  over  the  pin  G  ;  then  roimd  the  next  parcel  of 

that  are  to  be  taken,  and  again  bringing  the  loop  of  the  twine 

tf  mrar  the  pin  G ;  and  so  on,  alternately,  until  the  lash  be  completed ; 

'    taking  care  at  the  same  time,  never  to  take  above  six  or  seven  cords 

of  the  simple  into  one  tack  or  loop  of  the  twine ;  for,  when  a  greater 

number  of  cords  come  together  they  must  be  divided  into  different 

lacks,  not  exceeding  either  of  these  numbers  in  each.    After  the 

la^  has  been  applied  in  this  manner,  the  two  ends  of  the  lash  twine 

aie  knotted  together,  close  to  the  pin  G ;  which  is  now  taken  out, 

and  the  loc^  that  it  has  formed  is  twisted  round  and  made  into  a 

fnitch,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  to  the  head.    The  lash  is  now 

W  pushed  down  behind  the  board  H  H,  to  make  room  for  another. 

In  the  example  given  in  Fig.  70,  the  pattern  J  J  would  require  a 
t  aimple  containing  38  cords,  as  it  consists  of  that  number  of  small 
;  '^'aqpiares  in  the  breadth  ;  and  as  there  are  six  colours  in  it,  we  shall 
:  wappcee  cross  bridles  to  be  employed.  It  is  placed  in  the  frame  and 
'  adjnrted  to  the  simple,  as  aheady  mentioned.  The  lasher,  after 
\    fittlening  one  end  of  his  twine  to  the  pin  G,  coimts  off  30  cords  at 

L 

toack  of  our  predecessora  by  copying  verbatim  the  matter  fumished  by  men 
totally  incompetent  to  the  task.  We  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour 
in  endeavonriog  to  make  this  Work,  in  all  respects,  of  sterling  utility;  and 
we  rest  our  case  in  the  hands  of  practical  weavers  and  manufacturers. 

^  It  IS  customary  to  have  9  dents  in  the  reed  or  comb,  C  C  on  the  same 
space  as  one  of  the  designs,  8  by  8.  This  enables  the  reader  or  lasher  of  the 
pattern  to  leave  every  ninth  interval  of  the  reed  empty,  and  thus  to  distin- 
giosh  more  easfly  the  termination  of  each  design.  The  same  principle  is  ap- 
plied whatever  be  the  kind  of  design  paper  used. 
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the  left  side  of  the  simple,  corresponding  to  the  30  blank  spaces  or 
ground  on  the  first  line  of  the  pattern  at  the  bottom  ;  then  takes  a 
turn  of  the  twine  round  the  next  5  cords,  which  are  black  ;  brings 
the  loop  over  the  pin  G ;  and  passes  the  3  last  cords,  which  are 
blank.  The  two  ends  of  the  lash  twine  are  now  to  be  knotted  to- 
gether  ;  the  pin  G  taken  out ;  the  loop  twisted ;  (it  is  unnecessary 
to  twist  a  lash  of  one  tack,  although  all  larger  ones  require  it)  and 
the  lash  put  upon  the  first  head  of  the  bridle,  or  that  marked  1, 
(Fig.  69  ;)  which  bridle  being  thus  finished,  as  there  is  only  one 
colour  in  the  first  line,  is  then  put  behind  the  board  H  H.  The 
second  line  contains  two  colours,  red  and  black,  and  after  the 
straight  edge  has  been  shifted  to  its  proper  position  for  this  line,  the 
lasher  again  proceeds  with  the  black  by  passing  19  cords  to  the  left 
and  taking  the  twentieth  ;  he  passes  the  next  8  and  takes  5  which 
are  black  ;  and  as  the  last  5  on  the  line  are  blank,  they  are  like- 
wise passed  ;  and  the  lash,  being  completed,  he  attaches  it  to  the 
first  head  of  the  second  bridle,  as  formerly.  The  red  lash  on  the 
same  line  is  now  to  be  formed.  He  passes  three  cords,  and 
takes  2  red  ones,  which  follow ;  and  this  finishes  the  second  line 
of  the  pattern,  as  the  rest  of  it  is  all  ground,  except  the  black, 
which  was  taken  in  the  previous  lash.  He  ftistens  the  red  lash 
to  the  second  head,  or  that  marked  2  on  the  second  bridle  ;  which 
bridle  he  puts  behind  the  board  H  H,  as  he  did  the  first ;  and 
so  on  till  the  pattern  be  finished ;  bearing  always  in  mind,  as  be- 
fore observed,  that  every  colour  must  have  a  lash  exclusively  to 
itself,  atid  they  must  all  be  drawn  in  regular  order  by  the  draw 
boy. 

By  looking  over  the  pattern  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two 
cords  of  green  on  the  fourth  line  fi'om  the  bottom,  in  addition  to  the 
black  and  red,  so  that  there  must  be  three  lashes  on  the  correspcxid- 
ing  bridle.  On  the  fourth  Une  there  must  be  four,  as  the  Uae 
comes  in  extra  upon  it ;  and  on  the  sixth  Une  five  will  be  required, 
as  it  contains  two  cords  of  yellow.  The  pink  begins  on  the  seven- 
teenth line,  and,  as  all  the  colours  are  upon  it,  there  will  be  six 
lashes  on  the  bridle.'  The  ruler  E  E  is  represented  in  the  drawing 
as  being  just  above  the  twelfth  line,  which  only  contains  black  and 
green,  and  consequently  but  two  lashes  will  be  necessary  for  this 
line. 


*  In  Fig.  69  only  five  heads  are  represented  on  the  cross  bridles,  although 
there  are  six  colours  in  the  pattern,  Fig.  70 ;  but,  of  course,  the  operator  will 
use  as  many  as  he  has  covers  or  colours  in  his  pattern. 
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Althougti,  in  these  examples),  the  instructions  are  given  to  take 
the  painted  parts  of  the  design,  yet  in  some  cases  it  is  of  advantage 
to  the  weaver  to  take  the  ground  simples  or  the  blanks,  and  pass 
the  painted  parts,  especially  when  they  are  heavier  to  draw  than 
the  ground ;  and  in  others,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  shawls 
fofr  instance,  the  pattern  of  the  side  borders  of  which  is  thrown  up 
by  the  warp,  and  of  the  cross  borders  by  the  weft ;  for  in  the  one 
the  flower  is  taken,  and  in  the  other  the  ground. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  cross  bar  or  board  H  H  in  the 
firame,  should  be  somewhat  circular  at  the  back,  that  when  the 
simple  cords  are  spread  round  it,  the  lashes  may  be  all  of  an  equal 
length  from  the  simples  to  the  pin  G  ;  The  board  H  H  should  be 
moveable  in  the  side  pieces  at  1 1,  so  that  it  may  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  intended  length  of  the  lashes. 

The  loom  is  worked  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  pulls  the 
lashes  and  simples  to  form  the  pattern,  and  the  other  manages  the 
treadles,  shuttles  and  lay.  The  ground  mounting  is  exactly  the 
same  in  every  respect  as  in  damask  weaving,  (which  see,)  and 
the  number  of  leaves  is,  of  course,  equal  to  one  set  of  the  tweel. 
For  the  ordinary  quality  of  damasks  five  leaves  are  commonly 
used,*  as  at  K  K  Fig.  65 ;  but  many  of  the  finest  are  wrought  with 
eight 

The  person  who  puUs  the  lashes  draws  the  first  bridle  down ; 
and  then,  by  puUing  the  simples  of  the  first  lash,  and  consequently 
the  tail,  raises  that  part  of  the  harness  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter  :  the  weaver  then  works  until  a  change  of  the  pattern  be- 
comes necessary ;  the  draw-boy  slacks  those  cords  of  the  simple 
which  he  last  pulled,  and  pulls  the  simple  cords  of  the  second  lash, 
as  before  :  the  weaver  proceeds  to  work  until  another  change  is  re- 
quired ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  his  pattern. 

When  the  mounting  of  the  draw  loom  is  very  extensive,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  employ  from  two  to  ten,  or  more,  boxes  of  pul- 
leys, and  as  many  draw-boys  ;  for,  were  the  whole  number  of  pul- 
leys placed  in  one  box  or  frame,  it  would  be  extended  to  a  very  in- 
convenient size.  These  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  an 
equal  portion  of  the  cordage  is  conducted  over  each. 

SCOTCH  COUNTERPOISE  HARNESS. 

The  next  weaving  machine,  in  order,  which  merits  our  attention 
IS  that  invented  by  the  late  ingenious  James  Cross  of  Paisley  (Scot- 

*  In  this  case  these  form  what  is  generally  called  a  bastard  tweel. 
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land.)  This  machine  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Cross's  Counter- 
poise Harness  ;"  and  its  object  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  draw  boys. 
In  the  various  branches  of  figured  work  to  which  the  draw  loom  is 
applicable,  this  object  has  long  been  a  desideratum ;  and  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  especially  in  Scotland,  towards  its  accom- 
plishment, but  nearly  all  of  them  have  either  proved  abortive,  at  at 
least  have  been  confined  to  particular  branches  of  the  manu&cture. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  machine  into  England  by 
Stephen  Wilson,  (l^other  to  Samuel  Wilson,  late  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,)  even  Cross's  machine  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use ;  but 
from  its  great  ingenuity,  and  evident  utility,  in  many  respectSy  we 
have  neither  spared  trouble  nor  expense  in  preparing  new  drawings, 
and  in  remodeling  the  description  of  it,  from  the  original  account 
given  in  the  Edinburgh  EncyclqxBdia ;  and  we  trust  that  these 
will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  with  ease  its  various  parts, 
both  in  detail  and  in  combination. 

This  machine  consists  of  three  distinct  parts;  one  prapedy 
called  the  counterpoise  harness,  another,  an  apparatus  for  prepar- 
ing the  lashes,  and  the  third,  a  treading  machine.  Fig.  71,  is 
a  front  elevation  of  these  three  parts  connected  together  as  they 
stand  in  the  loom  when  it  is  at  rest.  The  harness  F  is  in  all  re- 
spects like  that  of  the  common  draw  loom,  already  explained,  till  it 
reaches  the  neck,  where  the  counterpoise  apparatus  conmiences. 
The  principal  part  of  this  apparatus  is  contained  in  the  upright 
frame  AA,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  the  carriage  E  E,  which 
rests  on  the  capes  of  the  loom,  as  in  the  conmion  draw  loom.  In 
the  frame  A  A  are  four  boards  e,  u,  v,  i,  which  are  perforated  with  a 
number  of  corresponding  holes,  equal  to  the  tie  of  the  harness  or 
size  of  the  simple.  The  two  boards  e,  i,  (the  top  and  botttnn  ones) 
are  mortised  into  the  cross  rails  dj  dj  which  are  let  into  the  upright 
frame  A  A ;  the  former  called  the  suspension  board  (the  top  board  e) 
from  its  bearing  the  weight  of  the  harness  and  leads,  and  the  latter 
( i )  the  neck,  or  directing  board,  as  it  answers  the  purpose  of  roUers, 
as  well  as  keeps  the  cords  at  regular  distances.  The  other  two 
boards  u,  v,  are  called  trap  boards,  and  are  mortised  into  the  move- 
able bars  771,  m,  called  the  arms  of  the  trap  boards,  have  their  holes 
of  a  sufficient  size,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  allow 
the  knots  on  the  cords  o,  to  pass  freely  through  them  ;  and  at  the 
side  next  the  simple,  there  is  a  saw  draught,  or  cut  in  the  edge  of 
each  hole,  to  admit  the  cords,  but  to  support  the  knots  as  represented 
in  Fig.  72. 
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They  are  fastened  to  the  suspension  or  top  board  e,  by  means  of  the 
holes  made  for  that  purpose,  and  are  taken  down  through  both  of 
the  trap  boards  to  the  neck  t,  where  they  are  tied  to  the  harness. 
K  K  are  two  circular  pieces  of  wood,  called  rotators,  which  revolve 
on  iron  axles,  that  run  through  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame  E, 
where  other  rotators  are  similarly  fixed,  z,  z,  z,  z^  are  small  bars 
or  arms  of  wood,  called  pushers,  and  which  connect  the  trap  board 
arms  to  the  rotators  on  each  side  of  the  frame  E.  The  rotators  K  K 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  an  arm  or  rod  (one  on  each  side 
of  the  carriage)  and  a  small  leather  belt  or  strap  at  each  end  of  it, 
which  takes  a  turn  round  each  of  the  rotators.  The  connecting  arm 
or  rod  is  placed  just  above  the  rotators,  and  works  in  a  guide,  which 
allows  it  to  slide  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  alternate  mo- 
tion of  the  rotators,  so  that  whatever  motion  is  communicated  to  any 
one  of  these,  it  is  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  other,  and  thus 
a  uniformity  of  action  is  constantly  kept  up.  L  is  a  bar  of  wood, 
with  a  corresponding  one  at  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  on  which  the 
axles  of  the  rotators  revolve,  and  their  height  is  r^ulated  by  the 
nuts  and  screws  y,  y. 

The  process  of  tying  the  counterpdse  is  the  same  as  in  the  com- 
mon draw  loom  ;  for  the  workman  commences  tying  at  the  back 
row  of  the  holes  in  the  neck  board  t,  and  the  other  rows  follow  in 
succession ;  always  beginning  each  row  at  the  same  side  of  the 
board  at  which  the  tying  commenced,  as  from  a,  to  6,  if  it  com- 
menced at  a,  &c.  as  in  the  pulley  box  of  the  draw  loom  (Fig  64.) 
In  the  Fig.  71  there  are  only  two  of  the  knot  cords  tied  to  their 
harness  twines  F,  the  first  and  last  of  each  row,  to  prevent  confusion, 
a,  a,  is  the  harness  board,  G  the  headles,  and  6,  and  c,  marches. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  rotators  K  K  are  turned  roimd 
to  the  right,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cord  connected  to  a 
treadle,  the  pushers  z,  will  raise  the  upper  trap  board  Uy  and  sink 
the  under  trap  board  v  ;  and  when  the  rotators  are  turned  the  con- 
trary way,  the  motion  of  the  trap  boards  will  be  reversed.  Conse- 
quently, were  a  portion  of  the  knot  cords  drawn  into  the  saw- 
draughts  of  one  trap  board  for  one  lash,  and  the  knot  cords  of 
another  lash  into  the  other  trap  board,  one  spotting  shed  would  be 
rising  while  the  preceding  one  would  be  sinking  ;  and  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  counterpoise  harness. 

The  next  part  of  the  machine  is  that  for  drawing  the  knot  cords 
into  the  saw  cuts,  and  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  frame  between  A 
and  B  (Fig.  71.)  In  this  apparatus,  the  simple  r,  r,  is  extended 
horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  frame  AB,  each  simple  being  tied  to 
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its  respective  knot  cord  above  the  neck  :  afterwards  it  is  continued, 
by  the  addition  of  other  pieces  of  twine  to  q,  where  it  is  supported 
by  a  half  leaf  of  headles,  and  again  to  the  wall  or  shop  window, 
where  the  ends  are  fastened.  At  p  are  leads,  one  attached  to  each 
cord,  to  recover  the  knot  cords  after  the  draught,  and  /,  a  board 
with  holes  in  it  for  regulating  their  distances,  s,  5,  are  gut  cords 
for  keeping  the  heads  of  the  bridles  open  for  the  hooks.  S'  is  the 
lash  driver  cross-piece,  and  R  the  shaft  which  communicates  the 
motion  from  the  pulley  T,  which  is  operated  upon  by  a  treadle,  and 
on  the  axle  of  which  are  a  number  of  eccentric  pulleys,  one  for 
each  cover  or  colour,  for  gaining  power  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lashes.  The  form  of  these  pulleys,  or  rather  tappets  will  be  seen  at 
Fig.  73. 

Pig.  74. 


Fig.  73. 


Pig.  74  is  a  front  view  of  the  lash  driver  ;  showing  likewise  the 
manner  in  which  the  lashes,  simple,  and  cross  bridles  are  connected. 
The  dots  at  a,  represent  the  ends  of  the  simple,  b  the  lashes,  c, 
the  heads  of  the  lashes,  and  e,  cross  bridles.  The  position  of  the 
hooks  a*  as  seen  in  Fig.  75, 

Pig.  75. 
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for  drawing  the  lashes  is  pointed  out  at  d  (see  Fig.  74.)  g,  g,  g,  g, 
are  iron  {rins  which  drive  the  lashes  to  their  proper  place  for  the 
draught  or  opening  of  the  shed.  A,  A,  are  the  small  castors  on 
which  the  lash  driver  moves.  Fig.  75  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  tum- 
blers or  levers,  in  which  is  fastened  the  hook  a'  for  pulling  down 
the  lash.  The  two  parts  a»  and  i,  as  seen  in  Fig.  75,  are  opened 
by  cords  connected  to  the  treadles  when  they  are  in  the  position  to 
catch  the  head  of  the  lash,  but  shut  again  by  their  own  gravity,  as 
in  the  Fig.  before  the  lash  is  pulled  down.  There  is  one  of  these 
levers  for  each  cover  or  colour.     P  (Fig.  71)  is  the  frame  in  which 
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these  levers  are  placed,  and  which  will  be  seen  to  more  advantage 
at  Fig.  76, 

Pig.  76. 


where  1,  2,  3  and  4,  are  the  enda  of  the  levers,  aod  the  small  pul- 
leys i,  have  corde  running  over  them,  to  recover  the  levera  after  the 
lash  ia  drawn.  A  (Fig.  71)  is  the  escapement  for  opening  the 
hooks,  and  allowing  one  set  of  lashes  to  escape  and  an<rtber  to  en- 
ter. Q  (Fig-  71}  is  a  roller  flattened  on  one  side,  to  allow  the 
levers  to  play  when  the  machine  is  working.  This  roller  has  a 
string  connected  to  the  escapement  and  another  to  the  hook  preaser. 
In  the  hook  presser  are  wires  fixed  that  press  on  the  undet  part  of 
the  hooks.  These  different  parts  are  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
treadles  and  matches,  as  in  the  ordioary  way  of  mourning  ftuicy 
looms. 

The  treading  machine  is  next  to  be  explained ;  the  frame  of 
which  is  seen  at  H,  Fig.  71,  but  the  several  partsare  more  distinctly 
represented  at  Fig.  77, 

Fig.  77. 

qsa2 
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the  principal  of  which  are  aa  follow :  1,  is  a  knee  shaft ;  2,  gboit 
marches,  one  for  each  leaf  of  the  ground  harness  or  headlee ;  3,  a 
couper  for  turning  the  trap  board  5 ;  4,  a  long  march  for  working 
the  drawing  machine.  a,e,i,o,  are  the  ends  of  the  treadles:  a  is 
for  opening  a  flowering  or  counterpoise  shed.  6  is  one  of  the  wheels 
or  pulleys  ot  the  trap  boards,  refn^senled  at  c,  Fig.  78. 
Kg.  TO. 


6  are  the  knots  (see  Fig.  77,)  on  the  raising  and  sinking  cords,  and 

7  are  mails  attached  to  them.  9  is  a  weight  for  recovering  the  ma- 
chine, and  9  are  weights  for  balancing  the  mounting,  (see  Pig.  77,) 
10,  10,  are  boards  pierced  with  holes  for  conducting  the  knot  cords, 
one  of  which  is  seen  at  10,  Fig.  79. 

FI|.  79. 
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e,  c,  are  weights  for  balancing  (he  conducting  cords  ;  w,  a  cord  for 
conducting  the  pressing  knot  conls  ;  y,  for  conducting  the  rai^iig 
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knot  cords,  and  z^  weights  for  keeping  the  knot  cords  tight,  (see 
Fig.  77,)  a,  Fig.  78,  is  a  view  of  the  trap  board,  and  6,  of  the 
pressing  board,  each  with  their  holes  and  saw  draughts,  where  the 
knot  cords  play.  Fig.  79,  is  a  side  view  of  the  machine,  in  which 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  are  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  marches,  and  couper,  re- 
presented in  Fig.  77 J  with  the  same  figures  of  reference.  The 
tweeling  cords  are  tied  to  the  marches  2,  brought  down  through  the 
board  10,  (see  Figs.  77  and  79,)  and  attached  to  the  mails  7,  which 
guide  the  knot  cords  into  the  saw  draughts.  These  cords  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  plan  of  the  tweel  to  be  woven.  As  o  and  e 
(see  Fig.  77)  are  the  two  treadles  for  the  ground,  when  either  of 
them  is  pressed  down,  the  pulley  5  is  turned  round,  and  opens  a 
shed,  and  while  one  foot  is  tread,  the  other  prepares  the  knot  cords 
for  the  next  change  of  pattern  to  be  woven,  &^. 

DESIGN  AND  COLOURING, 

^  Learn  hence  to  pEunt  the  parts  that  meet  the  view 
In  spheriod  forms,  of  light  and  equal  hue : 
While  from  the  light  receding  or  the  eye, 
The  working  outlines  take  a  fainter  dye, 
Lost  and  confused  progressively  they  fade, 
Not  fall  precipitate  from  light  to  shade ; 
This  nature  dictates,  and  this  taste  pursues, 
Studious  in  gradual  gloom  her  lights  to  lose, 
The  various  whole  with  sof\ening  tints  to  fiU, 
As  if  one  single  head  employed  her  skill.*' 

Du  Frebnot. 

Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  principal  silk  merchants  in  Londoai,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
in  fancy  silks  the  superiority  of  the  patterns  in  French  fieibrics,  oc- 
casioned the  sales  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  ot  more  over 
the  English ;  tliat  in  fancy  ribbands,  three-fourths  of  those  add  were 
of  French  manufacture,  and  obtained  pubUc  favour  scdely  on  ac- 
count of  superior  design. 

James  Skene,  Esq.,  of  Rubislaw,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  Scotland,  says,  '^It 
appears  to  me  that  one  thing  in  which  the  British  manu&ctiner  is 
most  deficient  is,  a  knowledge  of  colours.  At  present,  as  fiu-  as  my 
acquaintance  with  manufactures  goes,  I  believe  they  copy  thdr  pat- 
terns entirely  from  France ;  in  domg  which,  if  they  introduce  any 
alteration,  they  often  spoil  them ;  and  we  know  quite  wcdl  thai  any 
deviation  from  the  regular  established  and  fixed  rules  to  haxmonize 
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oakmis,  produces  the  same  effect  to  the  eye,  as  any  deviation  in  mu- 
sic from  the  hannony  of  notes :  and,  in  placing  our  manufactures  or 
fimcy  goods,  along  with  French  fency  articles  of  the  same  nature, 
it  has  often  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  to  see  hcTw 
very  little  those  rules,  which  are  exceedingly  simple,  are  attended  to 
in  the  English  copies."    See  page  495. 

Mr.  Crabb,  a  designer  of  paper  hangings  in  London,  states,  that 
the  designs  of  the  French  room  papers  are  superior  in  accuracy  of 
drawing  to  those  of  the  English :  and  that  the  colours  are  arranged 
upoo  some  fixed  principle  by  the  French  arUsan :  while  in  Great 
Britain,  the  workmen,  not  being  sufficiently  instructed,  labours  more 
at  random  until  he  obtains  the  effect  he  wishes,  and  this  may  be  as 
often  wrong  as  right. 

Charles  TopUs,  Esq.,  a  vice  president  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Museum  of  National  Manu- 
&ctures,  says,  "  Many  important  branches  of  manufacture  call  for 
careful  cultivation  of  the  eye,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging,  assorting, 
and  contrasting  colours ;  which  as  an  affair  of  taste,  calls  for  some 
portion  of  a  painter's  education."  And  he  adds,  ^^  whatever  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  ornament,  will  only  be  appreciated  in  a  refined  eye, 
as  it  is  characterised  by  grace  and  elegance  of  design ;  and  by  deli- 
cacy and  precision  of  execution." 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  will,  in 
course  of  time,  improve  the  perception  and  taste  of  a  nation,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society ;  this  is,  however,  the 
work  of  ages :  but  the  present  state  of  our  British  manufactures 
demands  an  immediate  improvement  in  this  particular. 

We  believe  this  want  of  ornamental  designers  to  arise  as  much 
from  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  as  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  study.  It  is  seldom  that  the  young  men  who 
are  admitted  to  our  drawing  academies,  consider  their  studies  as 
merely  intended  to  improve  them  in  the  useful  arts  to  which  they 
may  be  bred.  They  almost  always  imbibe  the  idea  of  rising  into  a 
higher  sphere,  and  seem  to  have  no  other  ulterior  object  in  their 
studies,  Uian  to  leave  their  humble  calling,  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
apprenticeship,  and  become  artists. 

We  speak  from  particular  facts  which  have  come  uader  our  ob- 
servation. 

Many  an  industrious  young  man,  of  ordinary  talent,  but  possess- 
ing sufficient  to  have  raised  liim  to  the  head  of  ornamental  paint- 
ing, we  have  known  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  Ufe  of  penury  and  neg- 
lect, from  this  vain  idea. 

22 
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Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  pievaknce  of  this  mania 
among  young  men  who  have  had  opportunities  of  studjring  the  art 
of  drawing :  the  flattery  of  their  friends ;  injudicious  patronage ;  the 
desire  to  become,  by  the  quickest  and  easiest  means,  a  gentleman ; 
and  many  others,  over  which  no  national  institution  can  have  any 
control. 

The  roost  prominent  cause,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  is 
reckoned  a  work  of  art  unless  it  be  a  fHcture.  No  matter  how  supe- 
rior an  ornamental  design  may  be,  or  how  much  study  or  know- 
ledge may  have  been  required  to  produce  it,  still  the  production  of 
such,  although  it  may  increase  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  cannot 
raise  him  one  step  in  the  scale  of  society ;  he  is  only  a  mechanic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  does  the  youth  lay  aside  his  useful 
implements,  and  dash  off  upon  canvass  something  like  a  landsci^ 
often  with  no  eye  to  nature,  but  in  servile  imitation  to  some  popular 
painter,  than  he  seems  to  be  by  common  consent  raised  to  the  digni^ 
of  artist.  In  short,  those  branches  of  the  fine  arts  that  are  applica- 
ble to  manufacture  and  other  departments  of  useful  industry,  db  not 
obtain  in  Great  Britain  that  relative  situation  to  the  nxnre  intd- 
lectual  and  higher  branches,  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  The 
case  is  different  in  Italy,  for  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Venice  there  are  distinct  professors  in  the  following  departments  of 
art :  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Engraving,  Perspective,  and 
Ornament,  and  that  in  this  latter  branch  the  pupils  are  so  numerous 
that  the  professor  requires  an  assistant.  Their  examples  are  not 
only  the  best  ornamental  models  of  antiquity,  but  fitiit,  flowers  and 
foliage.  Every  fifteen  days  they  are  each  required  to  make  an  ori- 
ginal design,  within  a  given  number  of  hours,  [Hrecautions  bdng 
taken  to  prevent  deception ;  and,  according  to  its  merits,  advance- 
ment and  preference  are  bestowed. 

A  learned  writer  states  that  "  the  town  of  Lyons  is  so  conscious 
of  the  value  of  such  studies  that  it  contributes  20,000  francs  per  an- 
num to  the  government  establishment  of  the  school  of  arts,  wfaidi 
takes  charge  of  every  youth  who  shows  an  aptitude  f<Hr  drawing  or 
imitative  design,  of  any  kind  appUcable  to  manu&ctures.  Hence, 
all  the  em4pent  painters,  sculptors,  even  botanists  and  florists  of 
Ijyons,  become  eventually  associated  with  the  staple  trade,  and  de- 
vote to  it  their  happiest  conceptions." 

The  Chinese  seem  to  surpass  all  others  in  directing  the  stodiei  of 
their  youth  distinctly  to  their  ulterior  object. 

A  writer  on  painting,  in  "  Arnold's  Library  of  the  Fine  Aits," 
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immlionH  having  seen,  in  the  city  of  Pekin,  a  drawing  book  with 
progranive  eiamfitSy  where  the  separate  character  of  land  and 
water,  rock  and  foliage,  are  given  in  perfect  detail;  and  to  these 
wece  added  implements  of  various  kinds,  with  figures,  separate  and 
in  gioupsy  all  highly  [ucturesque ;  and  adds,  that  the  objects  of  all 
theK  prepanUory  studies  of  the  pupil  was  to  enable  him  to  paint  a 
fan^  wUch  was  the  last  example  given. 

We  feel  quite  assured  that  were  a  similar  course  followed  in  our 
British  Academies,  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  genius  which  at 
{N'eeent  seems  to  be  all  flowing  into  one  channel,  would,  like  a  mill 
race  taken  finom  a  river,  be  directed  from  that  which  is  merely  orna- 
mental to  that  which  is  essentially  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try. Art  would  not  suffer  from  this,  on  the  contrary,  where  real 
genius  was  discovered  the  facilities  for  encouraging  it  would  be 
much  greater  ]  and  we  should  have  less  of  that  misapplied  and  often 
selfish  sort  of  patronage  which  fosters  ordinary  talent  until  it  is  fic- 
titiously raised  to  where  it  cannot  stand,  and  is  then  by  the  desertion 
of  such  injudicious  patrons  allowed  to  fell  far  below  its  own  natural 
level. 

We  have  attributed  selfishness  to  some  of  these  pretended  patrons 
€i  art,  for  we  know  that  they  are  often  actuated  by  that  feeling. 

They  cannot  bring  their  minds  to  encourage  those  who  have 
really  proved  themselves  to  possess  the  quahties  which  constitute  the 
real  artist ;  the  works  of  such  are  too  expensive,  because  their  real 
value  is  known.  Their  proteges  are  the  undeveloped,  and  they  pro- 
cure the  early  attempts  of  such  for  a  mere  pittance.  They  calculate 
that  these  embryo  artists  are  all  to  be  Rubenses  in  their  day,  and 
that  their  early  productions  will,  like  those  of  such  great  men,  con- 
sequently become  highly  valuable.  In  many  cases  too  injudicious 
patronage  is  the  means  of  fostering  mediocrity,  which,  assisted  by 
other  circumstances,  is  sustained  in  a  situation  injurious  to  true  art. 
This  is  well  known  and  much  lamented  among  artists  themselves, 
we  mean  such  as  really  deserve  the  name ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
national  institutions,  where  merit  alone  will  receive  patronage,  and 
be  luMQoured  by  the  i^probation  of  those  who  are  most  capable  to  be 
ks  judges. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject, — notwithstanding  the  superabun- 
dance of  mediocre  artists,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  proper  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing  where  it  would  be  of  most 
service ;  namely,  in  the  populous  manufacturing  districts ;  and  as 
this  book,  being  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  manufisu^tures,  may 
probably  find  its  way  into  these  quarters,  we  shall  add  a  few  hints 
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for  the  assistance  of  such  as  wisli  to  commence  this  {^easing  and 
useful  study,  and  who  may  not  have  had  any  previous  instnictioDS. 
The  best  kind  of  study  to  begin  with,  for  those  who  intend  to 
direct  their  attention  merely  to  ornamental  designs  for  manufactures, 
is  that  of  flowers  and  foliage.  When  they  are  perfect  in  that  branch, 
they  may  then  soar  higher  if  they  please.  It  is  the  fault  of  most 
students  of  drawing  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  their  studies,  by 
attempting  difficult  subjects  before  they  are  capable  of  dirawing  a 
single  correct  line,  (it  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  we  have  given  in 
this  work  so  thorough  an  analysis  of  plain  weaving)  and  this  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  Jirst  elements  generally  sticks  to  them  through 
life ;  for,  in  very  few  instances  do  those  who  neglect  the  attainment 
of  such  knowledge  at  the  outset  ever  descend  to  the  drudgery  of  do- 
ing so  afterwards. 


INSTRUCTIONS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  DRAWING. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  is,  next  to  reading  and  writing,  an 
essential  branch  of  education  for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanici 
and  to  every  one  a  source  of  enjoyment.  The  course  of  study  wc 
are  about  to  point  out  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  even  those  in  the 
most  humble  situations  of  life.  They  will  find  it  of  easy  acquire- 
ment, and  a  source  of  continued  enjoyment,  in  the  improved  medium 
through  which  it  will  lead  them  to  view  the  most  ordinary  produc- 
tions of  Nature.  She  shall  be  their  instructor,  for  aU  that  we  can 
pretend  to  do  is  to  point  out  to  them  a  practical  mode  of  receiviiig 
her  lessons. 

In  the  first  place,  let  your  attempts  be  of  the  most  simfde  kind, 
and  on  as  large  a  scale  as  you  can  conveniently  adopt  Therefiire, 
begin  by  procuring  a  black  painted  board  or  slate,  of  firom  two  to 
three  feet  square ;  and  with  white  chalk  practice  the  drawing  <tf 
squares,  circles  and  ovals,  without  any  guide  to  your  hand.  Make 
copies  of  these  figures  by  the  ordinary  rules,  and  when  you  are 
pretty  perfect  at  these,  upon  the  proper  combinations  of  which  de- 
pends all  linear  harmony,  you  may  practice  in  the  same  way  trian- 
gles, hexagons,  octagons,  and  such  other  figures  as  arise  from  the  va- 
rious combinations  of  the  straight  line.  Next,  by  your  circular  and 
oval  lines,  you  may  form  crescents,  circular  and  flattened  vdx&B^ 
regular  undulations,  and  other  figures  which  arise  out  of  their  vari- 
ous combinations ;  first  making  an  accurate  copy  of  eadii  figure  by 
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measurement,  and  continuing  to  practice  until  you  can  form  it  by 
the  eye  with  perfect  ease.  Avoid  forming  your  figures  by  little  bits 
at  a  time :  do  each  line,  as  much  as  possible,  by  one  sweep  of  the 
hand.  When  you  have  become  expert  in  this  kind  of  practice  we 
would  reconmiend  you  at  once  to  draw  from  nature.  You  may 
take  for  your  first  subject  a  pumpkin  leaf,  the  larger  the  better,  and 
persevere  in  copying  it  fidl  size  until  you  can  represent  it  accurately 
m  ootline  with  its  principal  fibres.  You  may  then  vary  your  prac- 
tice, by  adopting  other  simple  subjects  of  a  similar  kind,  until  you 
find  you  can  do  them  all  with  ease. 

Before  endeavouring  to  draw  more  than  one  leaf  at  a  time  you 
must  know  a  Uttle  of  perspective.  The  most  simple  mode  by  which 
you  will  obtain  such  knowledge  of  this  art  as  will  be  useful  for  your 
present  purpose,  is  to  hang  a  circular  object,  such  as  a  hoop,  between 
you  and  the  window ;  set  it  moving  gently  round ;  recede  a  Uttle 
from  it,  and  you  will  find  that  as  one  side  of  it  retires  and  the  other 
comes  forward,  the  circle  which  it  describes  becomes  more  and  more 
elliptical  until  it  disappears  altogether,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  dark 
line,  as  if  a  stick,  instead  of  a  hoop,  were  hanging  before  you.  Fix 
it  in  various  positions,  and  draw  from  it,  and  observe  that  the  least 
movement  changes  its  form.  A  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact  is  all 
that  you  require  of  perspective  in  the  mean  time.  You  may  now 
hang  up  your  pumpkin  leaf,  and  you  will  observe  the  same  change 
in  its  figure  as  it  turns  round.  Make  an  outline  of  its  shape  while 
its  front  is  half  turned  from  you ;  then  bring  it  from  between  you 
and  the  light  and  place  it  where  the  light  will  frill  upon  it  with  its 
&ce  half  turned  from  you,  as  when  it  hung  between  you  and  the 
window.  Take  your  outline  and  within  it  draw  the  principal  fibres 
as  you  see  them.  To  do  this  properly  wiU  require  a  great  deal  of 
practice,  but  it  will  pave  the  way  to  your  being  able  to  draw  the 
most  complex  groups  of  flowers  and  foliage  that  can  be  placed  be- 
jRwe  you.  You  may  now  hang  before  you  a  small  branch  of  any 
tree  with  a  few  leaves  upon  it,  the  larger  the  leaves  are  the  better, 
and  endeavour  to  make  outlines  of  them,  varying  their  shape  ac- 
cording to  their  perspective,  as  already  described ;  be  particular  on 
this  point,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  it.  We  once  knew  an  in- 
telligent Irishman  so  unaware  of  the  simple  fact  of  a  circular  object 
altering  its  shape  by  being  seen  obliquely,  that  he  returned  his  por- 
trait to  have  all  the  buttons  made  quite  round ;  for  although  they 
ajqpeared  so  at  a  Uttle  distance,  he  found  by  actual  measurement 
that  they  were  not  like  those  upon  his  coat. 

To  gain  anything  like  a  tolerable  accuracy  in  this,  the  first  stage 
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of  your  lessons,  may  occupy  from  four  to  six  months ;  that  is,  sup- 
pose you  only  practice  at  leisure  hours. 

You  may  now  lay  aside  your  chalk  and  slate,  and  provide  your- 
self with  a  few  sheets  of  common  cartridge  paper,  and  some  pieces 
of  charcoal ;  that  made  from  lime  tree  is  the  best.  Stretch  a  whole 
sheet  of  your  cartridge  paper  upon  your  board,  and  make  it  fiist  by 
a  wafer  or  a  Uttle  paste  at  each  corner.  Place  before  you  a  cab- 
bage, or  any  such  large  vegetable,  and  it  will  be  more  picturesque 
if  the  leaves  are  hanging  loose.  Copy  these  carefully  in  outline, 
using  your  charcoal  gently,  that  any  inaccuracy  may  be  easily 
brushed  off.  We  need  not  here  remind  you  of  what  suggested  the 
richest  of  pure  architectural  ornaments,  the  Corinthian  Capital,  a 
basket  with  a  weed  growing  round  it. 

Your  next  practice  should  be  Ught  and  shade.  Bruise  a  bit  of 
your  charcoal  to  powder,  take  a  piece  of  any  kind  of  cloth  upon  the 
point  of  your  finger,  dip  it  into  the  powder  and  rub  it  upon  such 
parts  of  your  outlined  sketch  as  you  observe  in  the  original  do  not 
receive  the  direct  light  of  the  window,  and  where  it  appears  lightest 
touch  your  copy  with  your  chalk,  leaving  the  clean  cartridge  paper 
intermedially  as  a  middle  tint.  Persevere  in  this  sort  of  practice  for 
some  months. 

For  the  coarse  paper  upon  which  you  have  hitherto  practiced  you 
may  now  substitute  what  is  called  drawing  cartridge,  which,  instead 
of  being  merely  Axed  at  the  comers,  must  be  pasted  all  over  the 
edge :  provide  yourself  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  a  swan  qoill  hair 
pencil,  and  Indian  ink.  Commence,  as  formerly,  by  sketching  your 
subject  lightly  with  charcoal,  as  it  is  more  easily  erased,  and  when 
you  have  got  your  outlines  quite  correct,  go  over  it  with  your  Hack 
lead  pencil.  Rub  down  plenty  of  the  Indian  ink,  for  much  of  the 
freedom  of  your  work  will  depend  upon  the  wholesale  way  in  which 
your  shades  are  washed  in.  Continue  this  practice  for  six  months 
before  attempting  smaller  subjects  than  those  we  have  desoibed. 
You  will  now  find  little  difficulty  in  copying  the  best  examples  of 
either  ancient  or  modem  ornament  that  can  be  laid  before  yon ;  but 
flowers  are  your  best  practice.  We  cannot  lead  you  further:  you 
must  go  to  a  drawing  master  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  using  o3  or 
water  colours.  But  should  your  patterns  be  adapted  for  damasks 
only,  you  will  have  no  use  for  this,  unless  for  your  amusement 

We  are  aware  that  this  course  of  study  would  be  useleas  to  manyt 
were  the  present  style  of  pattems  in  their  particular  branches  of 
manufacture  to  continue  in  fashion ;  for  many  of  these  designs  are 
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a  jumble  of  forms  of  the  most  nondescript  nature.     Improvement, 
Kowever,  is  loudly  called  for. 

To  those  who  have  gained  a  facility  for  copjring  the  beautifiil 
foims  that  prevail  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  who  have  had 
such  instructions  in  the  use  of  water  colours  as  may  enable  them  to 
copy  individual  flowers  with  ease,  we  would  recommend  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmonious  colouring,  (which 
see.) 

The  modes  in  which  taste  is  cultivated  at  Lyons  deserve  particu- 
lar attention,  study,  and  imitation.  Among  the  weavers  of  that 
city,  (as  well  as  among  those  of  the  other  great  cities  of  France) 
much  attention  is  devoted  to  anjrthing  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  beautiful  either  in  figure  or  colour.  Weavers  may  be  seen  in 
their  holiday  leisure  gathering  flowers  and  grouping  them  in  the 
most  engaging  combinations.  They  are  continually  suggesting  new 
designs  to  their  employers,  and  are  thus  the  fruitful  source  of  elegant 
patterns.  Hence,  the  French  flower  patterns  are  remarkably  free 
firoin  incongruities,  being  copied  from  nature  with  scientific  precision. 

All  these  faciUties  for  the  improvement  of  our  fancy  manufactures, 
which  are  now  springing  into  existence  in  every  quarter  of  this  vast 
country,  are  within  the  reach  of^  the  most  humble.  The  pursuit  of 
Buch  a  course  of  study  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  would 
not  only  augment  their  sources  of  innocent  pleasure,  but  lead  them 
to  other  instructive  pursuits.  The  youth  in  searching  for  the  most 
graceful  and  picturesque  plants  in  nature's  most  profuse  and  wildest 
productions,  would  be  naturally  led  to  commence  the  study  of  botany ; 
for,  he  would  then  have  some  interest  in  the  enquiry.  And,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  with  what  avidity  the  more  advanced  would  add 
to  their  knowledge  of  that  pleasing  science,  or  the  gratification  tliey 
would  derive  from  the  study  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  by  those  engaged  in  design- 
ing ornamental  patterns.  The  productions  of  a  well  managed 
flower  garden  to  such  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  of  more  real  utility 
as  objects  of  study  than  the  contents  of  the  Louvre.  In  those  pro- 
ductions of  nature  they  will  find  most  exquisite  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  form. 

In  saying  that  the  study  of  such  subjects  is  of  more  utiUty  to  the 
ornamental  designer  than  that  of  those  great  works  of  art  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  we  do  not  mean  to  undervalue 
the  benefit  that  any  one,  and  especially  the  artist,  may  derive  from 
studying  works  of  this  description.     We  are  aware  that  the  eye  has 
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its  principle  of  correspondence  with  what  is  beautiful  and  elegant, 
and  that  it  acquires,  like  the  car,  an  habitual  delicacy,  and  answers 
with  the  same  provisions  to  the  finest  impressions.  Being,  there- 
fore, versed  in  the  works  of  the  \ye8i  masters  it  soon  learns  to  distin- 
guish true  impressions  from  false,  and  grace  from  affectation. 

HARMONIOUS  COLOURING. 

Harmonious  arrangements  of  colours  are  such  combinations  as 
by  certain  principles  of  our  nature  produce  an  effect  on  the  eye 
similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  harmonious  music  on  the  ear ; 
and  a  remarkable  conformity  exists  between  the  science  of  colour 
and  that  of  sound  in  their  fundamental  principles,  as  well  as  in  their 
effects. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  music,  that  there  are 
three  fundamental  notes,  viz.  C,  E,  and  G,  which  compose  the  com- 
mon chord  or  harmonic  triad  ;  and  that  they  are  the  foundation  of 
all  harmony.  So  there  are,  also,  three  fundamental  colours,  the 
lowest  number  capable  of  uniting  in  variety,  harmony  or  system. 

By  the  combination  of  any  two  of  these  primary  colours  a  second- 
ary colour  of  a  distinct  kind  is  produced ;  and  as  only  one  absolutely 
distinct  denomination  of  colour  can  arise  from  a  combination  of  the 
three  primaries,  the  full  number  of  really  distinct  colours  is  seven, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  notes  in  the  complete  scale  of  the  musi- 
cian. Each  of  these  colours  is  capable  of  forming  an  archus  or 
key  for  an  arrangement  to  which  all  the  other  colours  introduced 
must  refer  subordinately.  This  reference  and  subordination  to  one 
particular  colour,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  key  note  in  musical 
composition,  gives  a  character  to  the  whole. 

This  characteristic  of  an  arrangement  of  colour  is  generally  called 
its  tone ;  but,  this  tone  is  more  applicable  to  individual  lines,  as  it  is 
in  music  to  voices  and  instruments  alone.  The  colourist,  like  the 
musician,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  simpUcity  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  upon  which  his  art  is  founded,  has  ample  scope  for 
the  production  of  originality  and  beauty,  in  the  various  combiuatioDi 
and  arrangements  of  his  materials. 

The  three  homogenious  colours,  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  have  beeo 
proved  by  Field  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  be  in  numerical 
proportional  power  as  follows :  yellow  three,  red  five,  and  blue  eight 

When  these  three  colours  are  reflected  from  any  opaque  body  in 
these  proportions,  white  is  produced.  They  are  then  in  an  active 
state,  but  each  neutralized  by  the  relative  effect  that  the  others  have 
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upon  it.  When  they  are  absorbed  iii  the  same  proportions  they  are 
in  a  passive  state,  and  black  is  the  result.  When  transmitted 
through  any  transparent  body  the  effect  is  the  same,  but  in  the  first 
ca^  they  are  material  or  inherent,  and  in  the  second  impalpable  or 
tranaient 

From  the  combination  of  the  primary  colours  the  secondary  arise, 
and  are  orange,  which  is  composed  of  yellow  and  red  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  and  five ;  purple,  which  is  composed  of  red  and  blue 
in  the  proportion  of  five  and  eight ;  and  green,  composed  of  yellow 
and  blue  in  the  proportion  of  three  and  eight.  These  are  called  the 
accidental  or  contrasting  colours  to  the  primaries  with  which  they 
produce  harmony  in  opposition,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is 
effected  in  music  by  accompaniment,  the  orange  with  the  blue,  the 
purple  with  the  yellow,  and  the  green  with  the  red.  They  are 
therefore  concords  in  the  musical  relation  of  fourths,  neutralizing 
each  other  at  sixteen.  From  the  combination  of  these  secondaries 
arise  the  tertiaries,  which  are  also  three  in  number,  as  follows: 
olive,  from  the  mixture  of  the  purple  and  green ;  citron  from  the 
mixture  of  orange  and  purple ;  and  russet  from  the  mixture  of  green 
and  orange.  These  three  colours,  however,  like  the  compounds 
produced  by  their  admixture,  may  be  reckoned  under  the  general 
denomination  of  neutral  hues,  as  they  are  all  formed  by  a  mixture 
of  the  same  ingredients,  the  three  primaries,  which  always  less  or 
more  neutralize  each  other  in  triunity ;  the  most  neutral  of  them 
all  being  grey,  the  mean  between  black  and  white,  as  any  of  the 
secondaries  are  between  two  primaries,  it  may  appropriately  be 
termed  the  seventh  colour.  These  tertiaries,  however,  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  secondaries  that  the  secondaries  do  to  the  prima- 
ries, oUve  to  orange,  citron  to  purple,  and  russet  to  green  ;  and  tlieir 
proportion  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  accordance,  and  neutral- 
izing each  other  integrally  as  32. 

Out  of  the  tertiaries  arise  a  series  of  other  colours,  such  as  brown, 
marone,  slate,  &c.  in  an  incalculable  gradation,  until  they  arrive  in 
a  perfect  neutrality  in  black.  To  all  of  these  the  same  rules  of  con- 
trast are  equally  applicable. 

Besides  this  relation  of  contrast  in  opposition,  colours  have  a  re- 
lation in  series,  which  is  their  melody.  This  melody  or  harmony 
of  succession  is  found  in  all  the  natural  phenomena  of  colour. 
Each  colour  on  the  prismatic  spectrum  and  in  the  rainbow  is  melo- 
dized by  the  two  compounds  which  it  forms  with  the  other  two 
primaries.     For  instance,  the  yellow  is  melodized  by  the  orange  on 

the  one  side  and  the  green  on  the  other,  the  blue  by  the  green  and 
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purple,  and  the  red  by  the  purple  and  orange.  Field,  in  his  extd- 
lent  essay  on  the  "  Analogy  and  Harmony  of  Colours,"  has  shown 
these  coincidences  by  a  diagram,  in  which  he  has  accommodated 
the  chromatic  scale  of  the  colourist  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  mu- 
sician ;  showing  that  the  concords  and  discords  are  also  singularly 
coincident. 

An  eminent  writer  on  the  fine  arts  observes,  that  coloaring,  like 
sound  in  music  or  poetry,  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense  ;  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  general  sentiment  the  subject  should  inspire,  it  will 
be  gay,  lively,  sombre  or  solemn. 

By  keeping  these  observations  in  view,  the  pattern  drawer  will 
have  an  extensive  field  for  the  display  of  his  judgment  and  taste,  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  harmonizing  and  cootrastiog 
colours,  especially  if  he  examines  attentively,  the  order  in  which 
nature  commonly  disposes  them.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  centre 
of  a  red  rose  he  will  find  a  yellow  tint  blended  with  the  orange  hue 
of  the  stamens,  while  the  petals  or  leaves  of  the  flower  are  red. 
These  tints,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  are  harmonizing  colours ;  while  the  calyx  or  cup,  wliich 
comes  in  contact  with  the  petals,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
shrub  are  green,  the  natural  contrasting  colour  of  red.  Examines 
of  the  contrasting  colours  on  flowers  will  be  found  in  some  species 
of  the  violet,  the  wall  flower,  and  many  other  productions  of  the 
flower  garden. 

In  the  finest  specimens  of  Persian  and  Turkish  carpets,  the  deep 
tones  of  indigo  and  brown  predominate,  while  the  bright  hues  and 
tints  only  appear  in  detail,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  pattern. 

For  the  majority  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  design  and 
colouring,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hay's  work  on  colour*  the  bat 
and  cheapest  practical  work  on  the  subject,  and  one  which  to  the 
professional  man  and  to  the  student  is  indispensable. 

DESIGN  PAPER. 

Patterns  require  to  be  painted  on  design  paper  before  they  can  be 
lashed.  It  is  commonly  printed  fi-om  an  engraved  copper  or  steel 
plate  upon  stout  white  paper :  it  consists  of  straight  Unes  running 
at  right  angles ;  the  spaces  between  which  lines  represent  the 
threads  of  warp  and  weft. 


*  The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring.    By  D.  R.  Hay:   W.  S.  Off. 

1838. 
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•  The  varieties  of  design  paper  in  common  use  are,  8  by  8,  8  by 
9,  8  by  10,  8  by  11,  8  by  12,  8  by  13,  8  by  14,  8  by  16,  and  10 
by  10.  A  8f)eQinien  of  8  by  8  is  shown  in  Fig.  70,  and  it  will  be 
observed,  as  the  name  implies,  that  it  has  eight  white  spaces  both 
wBjs  in  the  design.  In  using  these  varieties  for  draw  loom  pat- 
terns, 8  18  commonly  considered  the  simples  or  mails  in  a  design, 
and  the  variable  numbers  9,  10,  11,  &c.,  the  lashes,  to  adapt  the 
pattern  either  to  the  quantity  of  weft  on  the  ground  or  the  number 
of  picks  on  each  lash.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  variable  figures 
represent  the  simple  cords  and  8  the  lashes ;  which  adds  considera- 
bly to  the  number  of  varieties  above  specified.     See  page  507. 

DESIGNING  PATTERNS. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  delicate 
process  connected  with  figured  weaving ;  for  it  is  on  a  judicious  se- 
lection and  extensive  variety  of  patterns,  combined  with  economy 
in  the  disposal  of  colours,  that  the  greatest  chances  of  success  de- 
pend. The  manufacturer,  therefore,  though  no  designer  himself, 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  or  at  least  of  sketching,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  the  pattern  drawer,  and 
to  make  a  tasteful  selection  from  the  productions  of  others. 

The  qualifications  of  a  pattern  drawer  who  would  excel  in  his 
profession  are  by  no  means  of  a  superficial  nature.  A  facility  in 
sketching  or  delineating  any  object  that  may  present  itself,  whether 
natural,  artificial,  or  imaginary,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  weaving,  at  least  with  those  branches  witli 
which  he  is  more  immediately  connected,  are  indispensable  requi- 
mtes.  The  pattern  drawer,  like  the  poet  and  the  painter,  ought  to 
possess  a  strong  and  lively  imagination,  to  be  deeply  impressed  will) 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  be  able  to  draw  from  thence  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  his  designs.  A  chaste  taste  also  is  as  necessary  in 
the  pattern  drawer  as  in  the  manafacturer  ;  and  this  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  little  knowledge  of  geometry,  particularly  symmetry 
and  proportion ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  oflfensive  to  a  pei-son  of 
genuine  taste  than  a  pattern  crowded  with  an  incongruous  assem- 
Uage  of  distorted  objects,  as  for  instance,  dwarfs,  knockneed  night 
owls,  straight-legged  curlews,  crook-necked  cormorants  &c. 

Pattern  drawers  have  frequent  occasion  to  copy  extensive  patterns 
from  the  cloth,  such  as  coloured  shawls,  vestings  and  furniture 
stufib.  This  is  easily  effected  by  laying  a  sheet  of  transparent 
pap^  over  the  pattern  to  be  copied,  so  that  every  object  and  colour 
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may  be  distinctly  traced  through  it  with  a  black  lead  pencil.  The 
pattern  may  afierwarda  be  tiaosferred  lo  a  ^eet  of  dean  drawii^ 
paper,  by  means  of  tracing  paper,  and  a  steel  punt,  and  colouted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  <Kigitiat. 

To  make  transparent  paper,  a  sheet  of  silk  or  tissue  paper  amy 
be  brushed  over  with  sweet  oil,  until  it  be  thoroughly  wet,  and  when 
it  has  been  allowed  lo  dry  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  But,  as  this  papar 
will  aometimea  become  dim  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  ibUowiog  re- 
ceipt is  recommended : 

Take  one  quart  of  the  best  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine^  and  aU 
to  it  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  finely  powdered ',  shake 
it  up,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  pour  it  ofi*  (throwing 
away  the  sediment,  of  course,)  and  add  to  it  one  pound  of  the  best 
Canada  balsam  ;  set  it  in  a  gentle  hand  beat  till  it  is  quite  miza^ 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  brushii^  over  the  paper. 

COMB  DRAW  LOOM. 


After  the  introduction  of  Cross's  machine  among  the  Paiit^ 
manufacturers,  Dr.  Laughlin  Mc.  Laughlin,  of  BBllyshaninxii 
(county  Donegal,)  Ireland,  made  some  slight  alteratioiu  upoo  ^ 
(for  they  can  scarcely  be  called  improvements,)  in  the  mode  rf 
lifUng  the  cords  of  the  harness,  by  substitnting  a  comb  or  cordMt 
instead  of  trap  boards,  which  were  used  in  the  originaL    In  itv 
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B  modification,  the  tail  is  cut  ehort,  and  the  ends  of  the  cords 
i  perpendicularly  in  a  board  or  frame,  which  is  screwed  or 
to  the  ti^  of  the  machine,  as  represented  at  A  in  Fig.  80 : 
view  of  this  board  is  given  in  Fig  81.  From  each  of  these 
iiciilar  cords,  a  simple  cord  B  extends  horizontally  over  the 
'b  head,  (the  position  of  which  will  be  evident  enough  from 
tion  of  his  leg  seen  in  the  figure,)  and  is  Hsistened  to  the 
jf  (which  is  precisely  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  81,)  the  lashes 
g  below,  each  having  a  bob  D  ready  to  be  pulled  by  the 
'b  hand,  instead  of  by  a  draw  boy.  A  little  above  the  point 
the  simple  cords  are  connected  to  the  perpendicular  or  neck 
here  is  a  knot  E  on  each  of  the  perpendicular  cords,  all  of 
knots  are  in  a  straight  line,  and  of  an  equal  height ;  and 
» not  difier  from  those  marked  O  O  in  Cross's  machine.  Be- 
80  knots  and  above  the  simple  is  placed,  upon  suitable  bear- 
flat  board  F,  moving  upon  pivots  at  G  G,  one  edge  of  which 
ited  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  conib  (see  Fig.  82)  from 
us^l  fisimily  utensil,  no  doubt,  it  has  derived  its  name.  On 
I  of  this  board,  opposite  to  the  teeth,  is  nailed  a  long  arm  or 
]  (see  Figs.  80,  82  and  84)  which  when  pulled  down  raises 
ented  side  or  teeth  ;  and  consequently  the  knot  cords  which 
sen  drawn  into  thenii  as  is  represent^  at  I  Fig.  82. 


JP?tf83 
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wire  or  chain  J  (see  Fig  80)  connects  the  arm  H  with  the 
K.  which  treadle  is  distinct  from  those  used  for  working  the 
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ground.    Hence,  when  any  shed  is  to  be  opened,  the  weaver  pulls 
down  the  corresponding  lash,  thereby  drawing  the  knot  cords  at- 
tached to  it,  between  the  teeth  of  the  comb  F,  as  before  stated ;  he 
then  presses  down  the  tieadle  K  with  his  left  foot,  keeping  it  pressed 
until  he  has  worked  over  the  ground  treadles,  with  his  right  foot, 
and  given  the  proper  number  of  picks  for  that  change  of  the  pat- 
tern.    There  is  also  another  guide  board,  marked  L,  through  which 
all  the  perpendicular  cords  E  pass,  and  it  is  in  all  respects  like  that 
marked  A  Fig.  81.     The  comb  F  is  recovered  or  counterbalanced 
to  its  resting  place  every  time  the  weaver  lifts  his  foot  from  off  the 
treadle  K,  by  means  of  the  weight  M  and  cord  N,  which  cord  pas- 
ses into  the  comb  F  and  is  made  ftist  by  a  knot  at  O.     There  is 
also  another  knot  P  on  this  cord,  for  preventing  the  weight  H  from 
sinking  the  comb  F  too  low  under  the  knot  E  :  all  this  will  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  enlarged  section  Fig.  84.     The  cords  of 
the  lash  bobs  D  have  each  a  knot,  which,  when  the  bob  is  pulled 
down,  is  slipped  under  a  saw  cut  or  groove  in  the  board  Q,  a  more 
perfect  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  83.    As  many  of  the  simple 
cords  B  are  connected  to  each  of  the  bob  cords  as  are  required  to 
form  one  lash  or  change  of  the  pattern,  and  of  course,  there  must  be  as 
many  bobs  as  there  are  changes  in  the  figure. 

We  would  remark,  that  in  Fig.  80,  only  one  mail  S  and  one 
lead  T  are  shown,  to  avoid  confusion ;  but  the  harness  does  not 
differ  in  construction  from  that  represented  in  Figs.  63  and  86. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 


BARREL  OR  CYLINDER  LOOM. 

The  next  improvement  in  weaving  that  merits  our  attentiODf  v 
that  of  the  barrel  or  cylinder  loom,  the  invention  of  which  is  daiined 
by  one  Thomas  Morton,  of  Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  This  improve- 
ment consists  in  using  a  barrel  or  cylinder,  on  the  sur&ce  of  which) 
the  figure  or  pattern  to  be  produced  in  the  cloth  is  arranged  in  i^ 
lief,  precisely  m  the  same  way  as  tunes  are  disposed  on  the  band 
of  the  common  organ,  or  on  that  of  a  musical  box,  by  wMwirt^  ivire 
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ttMf]m  or  wooden  pins,  and  the  barrel  being  placed  upon  the  tqi  of 
the  loom,  these  etapLee  actuate  other  suitable  ntechaniam,  and  thus 
the  pattern  ia  formed  upon  the  cloth. 


3- 


•m»m 


Tig.  86  represents  a  front  view  of  this  loonij  as  it  appears  when 
the  shed  is  formed.     A  is  the  barrel ;  B  a  spur  wheel  fastened  to  ils 
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end  by  the  screws  C  C :  this  wheel,  by  means  of  proper  catches 
and  other  machinery,  to  be  hereinafter  described,  governs  the  rota- 
tion of  the  barrel  A,  so  as  to  give  out  a  line  on  its  surface  at  each 
change  of  the  pattern,  equal  to  one  line  of  the  design  paper,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  86,  which  figure  shows  a  plan  of  the  barrel  A,  with 
the  pattern  or  sprig  D  drawn  upon  its  surface  ;  E  is  the  slides ;  P 
the  connecting  cords,  and  G  the  slide  roller ;  the  latter  having  a 
leather  strap  H  nailed  to  it,  in  order  that  the  cords  F  may  be  fast- 
ened thereto,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  85  and  86.  The  slides  E  work 
in  the  slide  frame  1 1,  an  end  view  of  which  frame  is  given  in  Fig. 

85,  and  a  plan  of  it  in  Fig.  86  ;  it  is  fastened  at  each  side  by  the 
boks  or  screws  J  J,  which  hold  it  in  its  proper  place.  Fig.  92  is  an 
end  view,  in  section,  of  the  barrel  A,  having  a  few  of  the  pattern 
staples  driven  into  it,  (by  way  of  example :)  these  staples  are  of  the 
various  sizes  or  lengths  to  suit  the  number  of  changes  required  io 
the  different  parts  of  the  pattern,  as  indicated  by  the  sprig  D,  Fig. 

86.  The  staple  No.  1  (see  Fig  92)  contains  three  lines,  and,  of 
course,  will  cause  the  warp  thread  or  threads  which  it  governs,  to 
be  lifted  three  times  in  regular  succession ;  the  two  lines  which  fol- 
low this  staple,  being  ground,  are  missed,  and  ten  Unes*  are  taken 
for  the  staple  No.  2 ;  two  Unes  are  missed,  and  one  is  taken  for  Na 
3  ;  one  line  is  missed,  and  one  is  taken  for  No.  4 ;  four  lines  are 
missed,   and   six  are  taken  for  No.  5 ;  one  line  is  missed,  and 
one  is  taken  for  No  6  ;  one  line  is  missed,  and  four  are  taken  (x 
No.  7  ;  one  line  is  missed,  and  five  are  taken  for  No.  8 ;  and  the 
two  last  lines  on  the  right  hand  side  are  missed,  being  ground  or 
blank. 

The  neck  cords  are  arranged  in  a  row,  (similarly  to  those  of  Dr- 
McLaughlin's  machine,)  and  each  passes  through  a  suitable  hole  in 
one  of  the  slides  E,  which  holes  may  be  seen  at  K  in  the  slide  6a^ 
Fig.  86,  and  their  position  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  L,  Fig'  ^' 
The  tail  or  neck  cords  are  all  tied  to  their  respective  harness  twifi^ 
immediately  above  the  two  wooden  rollers  M  (see  Fig.  85 :)  the* 
rollers  keep  the  selvage  warp^  threads  of  the  same  height  as  those 
in  the  centre  of  the  web  when  the  shed  is  formed.  N  N  is  the  bar* 
ness  board,  which  is  supported  by  the  framing  of  the  loom  at  OO; 
P  P  P  P  are  mails,  and  Q,  d  d  Q.  their  respective  lead  weights,  and 
lK)th  these  leads  and  mails  are  precisely  of  the  same  form  as  thoee 

*  This  is  the  greatest  number,  or  length,  ever  taken  for  one  staple;  be- 
cause, if  more  were  taken,  the  staple  would  be  liable  to  bend  in  it0  siiddle 
owing  to  the  slides  E  driving  against  it  in  the  working  of  the  loom. 
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of  the  draw  loom  (shown  in  Fig.  63.)  In  Fig.  86  there  are  four 
harness  cords,  R  R  R  R,  connected  to  the  first  tail  cord  at  S,  just 
above  the  rollers  M,  which  shows  that  in  this  example,  there  are 
four  repeats  or  parts  in  the  whole  tie  of  the  harness.  The  harness 
board  N  N  is  in  every  respect  like  that  of  the  draw  loom,  Fig.  66,  in 
which  figure  five  holes  are  shown  in  the  breadth  of  the  board  ;  one 
row,  therefore,  or  five  holes,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  five  of  the 
slides  E,  shown  in  Fig.  86. 

Now,  the  operator,  in  proceeding  to  tie  up  a  harness  of  this  de- 
scription, takes  the  first  front  hole  of  the  board  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  repeat  or  part ;  and  if  it  is  to  contain  four  repeats,  as 
in  Fig.  85,  he  connects  those  four  cords  to  the  first  or  front  tail  cord, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  fifth  or  back  hole 
in  his  harness  board,  which  will,  of  course,  be  connected  to  the  tail 
cord  belonging  to  the  fifth  sUde.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
have  numbered  these  five  slides  in  regular  succession.  No.  1  being 
the  first  in  fi'ont  and  corresponding  to  the  front  hole  in  the  harness 
board  N  N,  and  so  on  to  slide  No.  5,  which  corresponds  to  the  last 
or  fifth  hole  at  the  back  of  the  harness  board.  When  one  row  is 
finished,  the  operator  again  commences  at  the  front  of  the  harness 
board,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  each  of  the  first  rows,  tying  the 
four  first  cords  of  the  second  row  of  each  repeat  to  the  tail  cord 
passing  through  the  sixth  slide,  and  so  on  until  the  row  be  com- 
pleted, always  beginning  the  rows  as  at  first,  and  proceeding  regu- 
larly over  them  until  all  the  harness  is  tied. 

The  pattern  must  be  read  off  from  the  design  paper  on  to  the 
barrel  A,  as  represented  in  Fig.  86 ;  but,  previous  to  this  process, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  line  off  the  barrel,  so  as  to  give  its  surface 
the  appearance  of  design  paper,  and  without  which  preparatory 
operation,  the  pattern  could  not  be  read  on  properly  :  this  lining  is 
efiected  in  the  following  manner : — One  of  the  slides  E  is  sharpened 
to  a  point,  as  represented  at  T,  Fig.  86.  which  point  is  kept  pressed 
by  the  finger  of  the  principal  operator  against  the  barrel  A,  while  a 
second  person  causes  the  barrel  to  revolve,  by  which  means,  a  mark 
or  line  is  made  round  its  surface,  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  86.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  none  of  the  slides  E  are  inserted  in  the  frame 
1 1  until  the  barrel  A  has  been  chequered  as  shown  in  the  figure ; 
because,  if  they  were,  the  pointed  slide  T,  could  not  be  moved  along 
from  hole  to  hole  in  the  firame  1 1,  as  the  marking  or  scoring  pro- 
ceeded. Each  of  the  Unes  thus  made  round  the  barrel  A  must  be 
directly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  a  slide,  in  order  that  the  slides  may 
afterwards  strike  fairly  on  the  staples. 

24 
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The  operator  now  proceeds  to  cross-line  his  barrel  (from  right  to 
left)  by  laying  a  ruler  or  straight-edge  along  the  length  of  it,  par- 
allel to  its  axis  ;  the  ends  of  which  ruler  rest  on  each  side  of  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  and  perfectly  level  with  the  slide  frame  1 1. 
He  alSixes  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  A  a  throated  pulley  U  (See 
Fig  85,)  around  which  is  adjusted  the  rope  or  cord  Y  Y,  passing 
over  the  pulleys  W  W,  and  attached  to  the  weights  X  and  X,*  the 
latter  of  these  weights  being  sufficiently  heavy  to  draw  round  the 
barrel  A  one  line  of  the  pattern  every  time  one  of  the  catches  Y  Y 
(one  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig  89)  is  elevated  from  the  side  of  one  of 
the  cogs  of  the  spur  wheel  B.  These  catches  are  fixed  in  the  stand 
or  support  Z,  which  is  bolted  to  the  frame  at  A'  A^  (see  Fig.  85 ;) 
in  this  stand  the  catches  are  kept  in  the  proper  position,  by  means 
of  a  wire  pin  B^  passing  through  them  ;  a  clearer  view  of  one  of 
these  catches  with  its  pin  B'  and  recovering  weight  C^  will  be  had 
in  Fig.  89.  The  recovering  weight  C  of  each  catch  merely  serves 
to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  position  in  the  spur  wheel  B  after  it 
has  been  lifted  by  the  arms  D'  D'  of  the  tumbler  E' ;  this  tumbler 
is  distinctly  represented  in  Figs.  85  and  90.  On  one  end  of  the 
tumbler  shaft  is  affixed  a  small  pellet  F^  which  works  in  a  gouged- 
out  pulley  G'  (see  Fig.  88,)  which  pulley  is  loose  on  the  end  of  the 
tumbler  shaft,  and  a  small  spring  catch  H*  is  screwed  to  it,  and  this 
catch  works  against  each  of  the  points  of  the  pellet  F'  alternately 
(see  Fig.  88.)    The  operation  of  these  parts  is  as  follows  : — 

Every  time  the  barrel  treadle  cord  I^  (see  Figs.  85  and  88)  i 
depressed,  the  pulley  G^  having  the  spring  catch  H*  screwed  to  it 
will  cause  the  pellet  F'  to  turn  to  the  right,  and,  if  the  treadle 
r  be  of  the  proper  length,  the  two  points  of  the  pellet  F*  will  ex- 
change positions.  The  cord  I',  being  connected  below  to  the  barret  ^ 
treadle  J ^,  as  in  Fig  85,  when  the  weaver  Ufts  his  (left)  foot 
off  this  treadle,  the  weight  R*  will  recover  the  pulley  G'  to  itsformei 
position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  88,  the  spring  catch  H  sUpping  over  on 
of  the  points  of  the  pellet  F^  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  in  Fig.^ 
88  is  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  means  of  the  knot  L'.  Tb 
spring  M'  bears  against  the  tumbler  shaft  In  such  a  manner  that 
whatsoever  point  or  place  the  spring  catch  H'  leaves  the  peUet  F',  it 
will  there  remain ;  and  this  prevents  any  part  of  the  apparatus 
from  interfering  with  the  catches  Y  Y  during  the  operation  of  the 
loom.  The  knot  N^  (see  Fig.  88)  hdds  the  cord  in  the  throat  of 
the  pulley  G'. 

When  the  operator  proceeds  to  line  off  or  score  his  barrel  length- 
wise, as  before  stated,  he  lifts  the  catches  Y  Y,  each  ahemately 
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and  drawB  a  line  or  score  for  every  time  a  catch  is  lifted.  The 
weight  X'  causes  the  barrel  A  to  move  half  a  tooth  or  interval  to 
each  line  only,  and  consequently  each  of  the  catches  Y  Y  must 
only  be  half  the  thickness  of  one  interval  between  the  teeth  or 
dents  of  the  spur  wheel  B  ;  for,  if  each  catch  fitted  between  two  of 
the  teeth,  although  one  of  the  catches  were  Ufted,  still  the  weight 
X*  could  not  move  the  barrel  A,  as  the  other  catch  would  hold  it 
fiuK :  and  if  both  catches  were  elevated  at  once,  this  weight  would 
instantly  run  down  as  far  as  the  cord  would  permit,  or  until  eUxpi 
by  some  other  means,  such  as  the  floor  of  the  weaving  room,  and 
thus  spoil  the  operation,  but  to  avoid  this  evil,  each  of  the  catches 
Y  Y,  as  before  observed,  is  only  half  the  thickness  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  teeth  or  dents  of  the  wheel  B,  and  they  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  one  to  the  left  hand  side  bears  against  the  inside  of  one 
tooth  and  the  other  to  the  right  bears  against  the  inside  of  another 
tooth,  thus  leaving  half  a  space  empty  inside  of  each  catch,  one 
tooth  being  in  the  centre  between  them. 

Now,  suppose  the  barrel  A  to  be  pulled  by  the  weight  X*  towards 
the  right,  as  in  Fig.  85,  the  tumbler  shaft  E^  causing  the  left  hand 
catch  (which  was  inside  the  tooth  and  bearing  against  it)  to  be  ele- 
vated, it  is  evident  that  the  weight  X*  would  directly  cause  the 
barrel  A  to  move  half  a  tooth,  by  bringing  the  right  hand  catch 
against  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tooth,  instead  of  the  right ;  and 
during  these  movements  the  first  catch  would  recover  its  former 
position,  by  dropping  into  a  new  interval  towards  the  left  hand  side, 
the  weight  X*  drawing  the  barrel  against  the  other  catch  before  the 
first  had  time  to  interfere  by  dropping  into  the  place  from  which 
the  second  was  moved  :  thus  the  gradual  motion  is  commimicated 
to  the  banrel  A.  The  operator  draws  a  line  or  score  along  the  £ice 
(rf  the  barrel,  parallel  to  its  axis,  every  time  he  lifts  one  of  the 
catches  Y  Y,  until  the  entire  circumference  of  the  barrel  be  lined 

off. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  cross  lines  come  directly 
in  a  range  with  the  centre  of  the  slides  E,  so  that  these  may  strike 
corcectly  on  the  staples  or  pins  of  the  barrel  in  the  operation  of 
weaving  ;  for,  unless  the  slides  strike  correctly  on  the  centres  of  the 
lines  both  ways,  the  pattern  will  be  imperfect,  as  the  comb  will 
miss  the  knots  of  the  tail  cords  (which  part  of  the  apparatus  will  be 
described  hereafter.) 

It  is  necessary  to  mark  upon  the  barrel  A  a  correct  representation 
of  the  design  or  pattern  to  be  woven  in  the  cloth,  such  as  is  shown 
by  the  sprig  D,  in  Fig  86.     The  sprig  D  is  given,  for  the  sake  of 
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illustration,  with  the  small  squares  filled  up,  as  patterns  are  painted 
on  design  paper  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  slides  E  could  not  strike 
the  centres  of  those  squares,  their  points  being  directly  opposite  to 
the  lines  which  run  round  the  circumference  of  the  barrel  A.  The 
pattern,  therefore,  instead  of  being  marked  in  the  centres  of  the 
squares,  like  the  sprig  D,  must  be  marked  on  the  comers  of  them, 
or  where  the  lines  cross  each  other  at  right  angles :  a  specimen  of 
this  marking  is  given  at  O,  Fig.  86,  which  indicates  by  the  dots 
the  different  corners  or  crossings  where  the  staples  are  to  be  in- 
serted. Before  the  operator  drives  in  the  staples,  he  takes  a  brad- 
awl, such  as  that  shown  at  60,  Fig.  87,  with  which  he  pierces  small 
holes  for  the  reception  of  the  points  of  wire  of  which  the  staples  are 
formed.  The  bradawl  60  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  mallet  70  in 
the  right :  and  as  soon  as  a  staple  has  been  driven  to  nearly  its  prqier 
depth  in  the  barrel,  the  operator  uses  the  punch  60,  which  has  a 
saw  cut  in  its  face  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  staple  wire,  (which 
is  generally  No.  13  or  14 ;)  and,  as  the  depth  of  this  saw  cut  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  height  to  which  the  staples  must  project 
from  the  surfoce  of  the  barrel,  the  punch  is,  therefore,  driven  until 
its  face  touches  the  barrel ;  by  these  means  the  staples  are  made  to 
project  with  the  same  height  all  over  the  barrel.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  staples  should  stand  perfectly  straight  or  plumb,  after 
they  are  driven  into  the  barrel ;  otherwise,  the  slides  E  would  not 
strike  fairly  upon  their  centres,  so  that  the  pattern  would  be  incor- 
rect upon  the  cloth  ;  but,  to  avoid  this  evil,  a  small  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  is  hollowed  out  at  one  of  its  edges, 
to  fit  exactly  the  circumference  of  the  barrel  A,  as  shown  at  P', 
Fig.  87,  and  the  opposite  edge  is  left  straight,  as  at  Q',  the  ends 
being  perpendicular  to  it,  as  at  R*  R*.  When  the  stapler  has  driven 
a  staple  into  the  barrel,  as  aforesaid,  he  brings  the  guage  iron,  Fig. 
87,  against  it  until  one  of  the  ends  R*  R*  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
and  if  the  staple  be  crooked  or  inclined  to  one  side,  he  uses  the 
small  hammer  or  mallet  70  in  his  right  hand,  to  strike  it  to  its 
proper  position,  holding  the  guage  iron  in  his  left  ;*  he  then  turns 
the  guage  iron,  by  bringing  its  edge  Q'  in  contact  with  the  barrel 


"*  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  in  miod,  that  in  all  our  dea- 
criptiona  of  machinery  and  apparatus  given  in  this  Work,  we  make  no  allow- 
ance whatever  for  that  portion  of  the  human  family  (male  or  female)  lAo 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  most  essential  (in  weaving)  memben  of 
their  bodies  misplaced ;  as,  for  instance,  a  left  hand  for  a  right,  a  ri^t  loot 
for  a  left,  &e. 
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longitudinally,  and  proceeds  to  straighten  the  staple  on  the  other 
sides  also,  if  necessary. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  mode  or  method  of  lifting  the  harness 
cords  R  R  R  R  by  their  respective  tail  cords : — Each  tail  cord,  as 
formerly  stated,  passes  through  one  of  the  slides  E,  and  after  de- 
scending about  8  inches,  a  knot  is  made  upon  it,  as  at  S',  Fig.  85 ; 
it  is  then  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  guide  board  T'  about  8  inches 
from  this  knot,  so  that  the  whole  distance  from  the  slides  E  to  the 
board  T*  is  about  16  inches.  The  knots  stand  in  a  row,  horizon- 
tally, and  are  i^  of  an  inch  or  thereabout  from  each  other.  U*  (see 
Figs.  85  and  91)  is  a  wooden  roller  of  about  4^  inches  in  diameter, 
haying  suitable  iron  gudgeons  driven  into  its  ends,  serving  as  an 
axis  on  which  it  turns  round.  On  one  end  of  this  roller  is  affixed 
a  throated  pulley  (like  that  marked  U  in  Fig.  86,)  in  which  a 
strong  cord  W*  passing  over  three  fourths  of  its  circumference,  is 
made  fast  A  small  groove  X*  (see  Fig.  91)  is  cut  out  of  the  roUcr 
U'  lengthwise,  of  the  dove-tail  form,  and  into  this  groove  the  back 
of  the  comb  which  lifts  the  knot  cords  is  inserted.  This  comb 
must  be  made  of  good  smooth  hardwood,  and  the  teeth  must  be 
formed  at  such  distances  apart  from  each  other,  that  each  tail  or 
knot  cord  shall  stand  directly  opposite  the  interval  between  two 
teeth,  without  interfering  with  them.  A  side  view  of  the  form  of 
these  teeth  is  given  at  Y',  Fig  91,  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  are  turned  similarly  to  a  parrot's  bill,  but  upwards,  (whereas, 
the  bill  of  that  talkative  little  creature  is  generally  turned  down- 
wards,) so  that  they  may  more  effectually  prevent  the  knot  cords 
from  dropping  when  the  weaver  is  opening  the  shed.  On  the 
reverse  side  of  the  throated  pulley  is  another  cord  7j>  with  a  stop 
knot,  and  with  a  weight  A';  which  weight  recovers  the  comb 
roller  U*  to  its  proper  position  when  the  weaver  lifts  his  foot  from  off 
the  barrel  treadle  J'.  In  Fig.  85,  the  comb  roller  U'  is  represented 
with  the  shed  formed,  and  the  dotted  line  shows  the  position  of  the 
knots  S*  when  not  lifted.  The  teeth  of  the  comb  or  roller  U'  stand 
generally  about  f  of  an  inch  under  the  knots  S'  when  the  loom 
is  at  rest,  so  that  these  knots  may  be  thrown  into  them  to  form  the 
pattern,  as  represented  on  the  barrel  A.  The  knot  cords  against 
whose  slides  the  staples  strike,  are  lifted,  and  the  remainder,  not 
being  thrown  into  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  are  omitted,  and  thus  they 
serve  to  form  the  ground  of  the  fabric. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  slides  E  are 
drawn  away  from  the  face  of  the  barrel  A,  so  as  to  allow  the 
weight  X*  to  turn  round  the  barrel  half  a  tooth  or  interval  to  each 
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change  of  the  pattern : — A  small  cord  F  is  attached  to  each  slide, 
as  at  B^  B^  Fig.  86,  and  the  other  end  of  this  cord  is  made  fast  to 
a  leather  strap  H ;  which  strap  is  nailed  to  the  roller  G ;  and  this 
roller  has  a  throated  pulley  C  on  one  end ;  a  cord  D^  works  in 
the  throat  of  this  pulley  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the  comb  roller 
U'  and  it  is  connected  to  the  treadle  cord  I'  as  shown  in  Fig  85. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  barrel  treadle  J'  be  depressed,  the 
roller  G  will  draw  the  slides  E  away  from  the  surface  of  the  barrel 
A;  but  this  must  not  be  done  until  the  comb  roller  U*  has  taken 
hold  of  those  knots  which  were  thrown  into  its  teeth  by  the  staples, 
and  has  lifted  them  a  little  above  the  other  knots,  which  remain 
stationary ;  and,  to  effect  this,  the  cord  D"  is  longer  than  the  cord 
W*  which  turns  the  comb  roller  U',  and,  therefore,  does  not  begin 
to  draw  away  the  slides  E  from  the  barrel  A,  until  the  comb  has 
been  raised  to  this  position :  if  the  comb  roller  U'  remained  at  rest 
until  the  slides  E  were  drawn  back,  and  then  came  into  action,  it 
would  lift  the  whole  of  the  harness,  instead  of  a  proper  change  of 
the  pattern,  because  all  the  knot  cords  would  be  thrown  into  the 
teeth. 

The  tumbler  cord  of  the  pulley  G',  shown  in  Fig  88,  is  connected 
to  the  barrel  treadle  cord  I'  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  comb 
roller  U'  and  slide  roller  G,  and  its  length  is  such  that  it  does  not 
begin  to  operate  upon  either  of  the  catches  Y  Y  until  the  slides  E 
have  been  drawn  back  from  the  barrel  A  ;  otherwise,  although  one 
of  these  catches  were  lifted,  the  weight  X*  could  not  draw  the  bar- 
rel round,  in  consequence  of  the  staples  coming  in  contact  with  the 
points  of  the  slides. 

If  we  suppose,  for  example,  the  spur  wheel  B  to  contain  400  teeth 
in  its  whole  circumference,  it  will  give  800  different  changes  of  pat- 
tern in  the  cloth.  If  the  design  is  what  is  termed  a  point  or  centre 
pattern,  which  consists  of  two  halves  exactly  alike,  then,  as  soon 
as  one  half  has  been  woven  up  to  the  last  change  of  the  barrel,  the 
weaver  shifts  the  weight  X*  from  its  cord  to  that  marked  X,  and 
puts  the  latter  in  the  place  of  the  former  ;  when  he  again  begins  to 
work,  he  depresses  the  barrel  treadle  once  without  throwing  in  any 
weft,  (to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  last  line  or  change  of  the  pat- 
tern ;)  were  this  not  done,  the  same  line  would  be  worked  twice 
over,  which  would  occasion  a  defect  in  the  cloth,  called  a  double 
point ;  he  throws  in  weft  for  the  next  line  of  the  barrel,  which  now 
turns  in  an  opposite  direction  from  what  it  formerly  did,  and  continues 
the  operation  otherwise  as  before.  Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
a  barrel  with  a  spur  wheel  containing  400  teeth  or  intervals  will 
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produce  a  pattern  on  the  cloth  of  1600  changes,  allowing  one  pick 
of  weft  for  each  :  but,  for  example,  if  S  leaves  of  headles  be  used, 
as  in  damask  weaving,  (which  see,)  and  as  many  treadles,  then, 
the  weaver  may  keep  down  his  barrel  treadle  J',  at  each  change  of 
the  pattern,  while  he  works  over  (with  his  right  foot)  the  8  ground 
treadlesy  throwing  in  a  pick  of  weft  to  each  respectively ;  con- 
sequently, there  would  be  8  picks  of  weft,  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
former  case,  for  every  change  of  the  pattern  on  the  barrel  A ;  thus, 
12800  threads  of  weft  may  be  given  with  8  leaves  of  headles  for  the 
ground,  on  a  spur  wheel  of  only  400  teeth. 

The  position  of  the  ground  treadles  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  85,  and 
they  are  numbered  from  1  to  8  ;  the  front  leaves  of  headles  are  not 
diown,  but  they  are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  used  in  dam- 
ask weaving  (see  Gilroy's  damask  power  looms.) 

The  sides  of  the  slide  frame  1 1  are  4^  inches  apart ;  the  wire 
of  which  the  slides  are  made  is  about  No.  8,  and  the  holes  in  them 
through  which  the  tail  cords  pass,  must  be  countersunk  both  above 
and  below,  and  well  polished,  so  that  they  may  not  cut  the  tail 
cords  ;  the  slide  roller  G,  is  generally  about  2  A  inches  in  diameter, 
and  should  be  made  of  well-seasoned  wood. 

We  trust  that  from  this  description  of  the  barrel  machine,  (which 

18  the  only  one  ever  given  to  the  public,  of  any  practical  utility, 

either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,)  our  manufacturing  friends  will 

be  fully  enabled  to  understand  its  mechanism,  and  to  construct  it 

fkx  themselves. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Figs.  88,  89  and  90,  is  of  our  own 

vention ;  we  refer  to  the  pellet  F*  the  pulley  G,'  the  tumbler  shaft 

',  with  its  arms  D'  D*,  catches  Y  Y,  and  the  minor  parts  with 

liich  they  are  connected.     This  combination  we  have  found  from 

rience  to  be  &r  superior  to  the  endless  screw  or  worm,  used  by 

.  Morton,  for  working  the  spur  wheel  B ;  because  the  screw  is 

'^iQetimes  liable  to  give  out  more  than  one  line  of  the  pattern  on 

^  barrel  A  at  once,  and  at  other  times  it  does  not  give  out  so 

;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the  pattern  is  injured.     We  think 

superfluous  to  give  any  details  regarding  this  screw  contrivance 

Mr.  Morton's  as  it  would  only  be  wasting  the  reader's,  and  our 

valuable  time,  on  a  subject  of  no  practical  utility  to  either 

^^aver  or  manufacturer.     E.  K.  Arphaxad,  as  appears  from  his 

^^tion  delivered  before  the  Median  monarch,  King  Deioces,  seems 

^  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  barrel  machine,  as 

^^^Ustracted  by  Mr.  Morton.     (See  Introduction.) 
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JACaUARD  MACHINE  (FRENCH.) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  barrel  machine,  from  the  East 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Morton  of  Kihnarnock,  another  very  ingenious  ap- 
paratus, invented  by  M.  Jacquard,  a  native  of  Lyons,  was  smuggled 
from  France  into  England,  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wilson,  silk  manufac- 
turer, (brother  to  Samuel  Wilson,  Esq.  late  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;) 
and  its  peculiar  mechanism,  no  less  than  its  acknowledged  utility, 
renders  it  an  object  well  worthy  the  attention  of  both  weavers  and 
manufecturers. 

Like  many  other  great  inventions,  the  progress  of  this  machine 
was  not  near  so  rapid  as  its  merits  might  have  led  us  to  suppose, 
and  this  may  be  traced  to  two  causes ;  the  first  of  which  was,  the 
opposilion  of  interested  parties  (weavers)  who  erroneously  feared  that 
they  would  be  injured  by  its  introduction  among  them ;  the  second 
was,  the  imperfection  of  some  of  the  movements  of  the  machine 
itself,  which  its  ingenious  inventor  appears  to  have  been  unable  to 
obviate.  Although  M.  Jacquard  justly  deserves  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing first  constructed  a  machine  with  which  the  pattern  was  pro- 
duced by  means  of  pierced  cards  or  pasteboard  strips  working  against 
parallel  rows  of  needles,  still,  the  general  perfection  of  such  a  con- 
trivance, as  now  in  use,  must  be  ascribed  to  other  scientific  and 
practical  weavers,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  among  whom  we 
would  mention  the  following : — In  France,  M.  Dioudonnat  and  M. 
Bosquillon,  Paris;  in  England,  Stephen  Wilson,  Esq.  and  John 
Dove  (foreman  to  Messrs.  Lee  and  Edward  Wilson,  silk  manufec- 
turers, 124  Wood  Street,  Cheapside)  London ;  in  Scotland,  Claude 
Wilson,  James  Morrison,  H.  and  J.  Crawford,  Paisley,  and  Thomas 
Morton,  Kilmarnock  ;  in  America,  Ichabod  Hook,  Lowell,  Mass. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  subject,  a  loom  mounted  with  this  machine 
has  neither  tail,  simple,  nor  lashes ;  and  the  pattern  is  cut  out  on 
pieces  of  pasteboard,  (or  sheet  tin,)  which  are  connected  together,  so 
as  to  form  an  endless  chain,  as  represented  in  Fig.  97.  The  har- 
ness is  constructed  very  similarly  to  '^  Cross's  counterpoise  harness.'' 
Fig.  93,  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  as  it  appears 
when  at  rest,  showing  the  cyhnder,  pierced  with  holes,  for  carrying 
round  the  endless  chain  of  pattern  cards ;  Fig.  94  is  an  end  view,  or 
that  part  which  presents  itself  to  the  weaver  when  seated  on  his 
loom ;  and  Fig.  95  is  a  vertical  section,  taken  transversely  through 
the  machine,  showing  the  back  board  or  wire  guage  for  supporting 
the  ends  of  the  needles  and  keeping  them  in  their  proper  places ;  it 
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also  etiows  the  Iwo  leather  i>trapti  and  llicir  pulleys  for  lifliikg  ihe 
^riff  frame. 


We  would  here  remark,  that  in  describing  the  drawings  just  al- 
bded  to,  the  same  leUers  of  reference  indicate  eimilar  parts  in  all  of 
Ihem.  A  A,  Fig.  95,  is  the  frame  of  the  machine,  connected  by 
whaUe  ctobb  bars  at  BBBB;  the  two  upright  poets  C  C,  one  at 


each  end  of  the  machine,  support  the  cylinder  frame  D  D,  bdiij 
fimdy  held  in  their  places  by  two  croas  pieces  or  bars  E  E,  one  oi 
which  cross  pieces  is  very  visible  in  Fig.  94,  and  the  ends  of  boll 


Fig  94 


are  ehown  in  Fig.  93 :  into  tbeee  are  inserted  the  pointed  scm^ 
F  F,  which  are  foslened  by  meftns  of  the  thomb  acrews  G  G ;  ibc^ 
being  brought  against  the  cross  pieces  E  E  aAer  the  acrew  pain*' 
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H  H  have  been  inserted  into  small  brass  or  steel  bushes  on  the  sides 
of  the  cylinder  frame  D  D ;  in  which  bushes  these  screw  points 
work ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  frame  D  D  vibrates  oV  swings 
upon  them :  this  frame  is  adjusted  by  the  screws  F  F,  so  that  tlie 
cylinder  1 1  may  be  brought  fairly  against  the  needles,  or  horizontal 
wires,  that  are  to  play  into  the  holes  on  its  sides  or  faces.  A 
complete  row  of  these  needles,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  seen  from 
the  side  of  the  machine,  numbered  at  their  points  from  1  to  8,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  96.  J  is  a  bent  piece  of  iron,  seen  in  front  of 
the  machine  Fig.  93 ;  and  a  side  view  of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  94 : 
this  iron  piece  is  screwed  to  the  middle  of  the  two  cross  bars  which 
connect  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  frame  D  D,  and  these  bars  are 
mortised,  as  shown  at  K  K  Fig.  94.  The  cylinder  1 1  is  merely  a 
square  axis ;  it  is  movable  upon  two  iron  pivots,  driven  into  its  ends, 
and  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  D  D.  The  four  sides  or 
faces  of  the  cylinder  are  pierced  with  holes  of  from  ^th  to  Jth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  the  general  custom  to  have  2  spare  rows  of 
needles,  in  depth,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  and  these  are  used 
fijT  working  the  selvages,  independently  of  those  which  work  the 
pattern.  In  a  machine,  for  example,  containing  400  needles  for  the 
pattern,  there  are  8  holes  in  breadth  and  52  in  length,  on  each  side 
of  the  cylinder,  as  represented  in  Fig.  96 :  one  row  is  left  blank,  as 
at  L  Figs.  93  and  95.  A  Jacquard  containing  600  pattern  needles 
will  have  12  holes  in  the  breadth  of  the  cylinder,  and  50  in  length, 
besides  2  rows  for  the  selvages,  as  in  the  former  example.  The 
cylinder  1 1  has  8  knobs  M,  four  at  each  end,  and  6  of  these  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  93 :  those  on  the  right  hand  end  are  made  of  box- 
wood, and  the  left  hand  ones  of  brass ;  the  latter  are  riveted  into 
small  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  fastened  to  the  cylinder  l)y  the  screws 
N,  and  one  of  these  screws  is  shown  in  Fig.  93.  The  knobs  are  so 
arranged,  that  the  holes  O  O  O  O  O  O  of  the  pattern  cards,  Fig.  97, 
shall  fit  them  loosely,  in  order  that  each  card,  when  brought  upon 
that  side  of  the  cylinder  which  is  next  to  present  itself  to  the  nee- 
dles, may  lie  perfectly  flat  or  level  against  it :  the  screws  N  serve  as 
regulators  or  adjusters  for  this  purpose.  In  the  successive  applica- 
tion of  the  cards  P  P  P  (see  Fig.  97)  to  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  the 
holes  O  O  in  each  card  must  always  fall  directly  opposite  to  those 
pierced  in  the  other  cards  throughout  the  whole  series  which  compose 
the  pattern,  so  that  the  knobs  M  may  carry  them  round  in  regular 
succession  during  the  operation  of  weaving.  Near  the  right  hand 
$nd  of  the  cylinder,  and  square  with  it,  there  are  two  square  plates 
9f  sheet  iron  Q  Q  (see  Figs.  93  and  94.)  each  about  |^th  of  an  inch 
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thick,  with  a  distance  between  them  of  from  1  ^th  to  l^  inches ; 
they  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  kq>t  in  their  places  by  the 
square  part  of  the  gudgeon  of  the  cylinder  which  passes  through 
their  centres.  Four  small  pins  or  studs  R  R  R  R  connect  these  plates 
at  their  comers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  94,  and  two  of  them  are  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  93.  A  small  roller  is  placed  on  each  pin,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  worn,  and  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  catches 
S  S,  which  turn  the  cylinder  round  upon  its  axis.  The  catches  S  S 
are  hung  upon  suitable  centres  inside  of  the  frame,  and  either  of 
them  may  be  brought  into  action  by  means  of  the  cord  T ;  which 
cord  passes  over  a  pulley  U  at  the  upper  part  of  the  machine  (see  Fig. 
93,)  and  thence  descends  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  weaver's 
hand,  where  a  knot  is  made  upon  it,  to  be  passed,  when  required, 
into  a  saw  cut  or  notch,  Uke  those  in  the  trap  boards  of  Cross's  ma- 
chine. Fig.  72 :  below  the  knot,  there  is  a  small  wooden  bob  at- 
tached to  the  cord,  on  which  the  weaver  lays  hold  when  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  bring  the  under  catch  S  into  action,  and  sUps  the  knot 
into  the  saw  cut,  as  before  described.  When  this  is  done  the  cyUn- 
der  1 1  turns  round  backward,  or  in  a  contrary  direction  from  what 
it  formerly  did ;  and  this  is  often  the  case  in  point  patterns,  in  which 
one  half  of  the  figure  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  half:  in  such 
a  case,  the  weaver,  by  working  regularly  over  his  cards  up  to  the 
last  one,  and  then  reversing  the  action  of  his  cylinder,  saves  half  the 
cards  that  would  be  required  were  he  to  continue  turning  the  cylin- 
der one  way  until  the  pattern  was  completed. 

When  the  weaver  requires  to  unravel  part  of  the  cloth  which  he 
has  just  woven,  in  consequence  of  some  defect,  such  as  is  produced 
either  by  the  breaking  of  warp  or  weft  threads,  or  by  using  a  wrong 
colour,  (which  very  often  happens  where  forty  or  fifty  are  necessary 
to  form  the  pattern,*)  he  brings  the  under  catch  S  into  play  against 
the  cyUnder  head,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  chain  of  cards 
move  backward,  in  order  to  find  the  particular  card  by  which  the 
pick  of  weft  nearest  the  reed  was  thrown  in ;  and,  again  form- 

'  —  , 

*  Thirty  colours  (and  as  many  shuttles)  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
her  Majesty,  dueen  Victoria's  coronation  dress ;  and  276  were  employed  in 
the  production  of  Pope  Boniface's  night  shirt ;  in  the  latter  of  which  fancy 
articles,  these  colours  were  so  arranged  and  blended  together,  as  to  display 
correct  likenesses  of  276  heretics,  each  suffering  under  some  species  of  torture 
different  from  any  of  the  others ;  and  thus  the  night  shirt  of  his  Holiness  con- 
tained not  only  a  greater  variety  of  colouring,  but  also  more  terrible  speei* 
mens  of  design  than  any  shirt,  perhaps  ever  manufactured  in  Europe. 
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iDg  the  shed  by  it,  he  withdraws  the  pick ;  and  thus  he  proceeds 
until  the  defective  part  of  the  cloth  is  entirely  unraveled. 

V  V  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  each  shaped  Uke  a  rake  (without 
teeth,)  and  its  stem  or  shank  passes  up  through  the  cross  bars  of 
the  frame  D  D  :  the  under  one  of  these  bars  has  a  square  hole  in 
it  at  each  end,  to  prevent  the  pieces  V  V,  which  are  also  square 
where   they  pass  into  these   holes,   from   turning   round  ;   those 
parts  of  these  pieces  which  pass  through  the  upper  cross  bar  are 
RHind,  and  have  spiral  springs  W  W  coiled  loosely  about  them ; 
the  upper  end  of  tiiese  springs  bear  against  the  under  side  of  the 
lop  cross  bar  of  the  frame  D  D,  so  as  to  press  the  pieces  V  V  down- 
ward against  the  pins  R  R  R  R  in  the  cylinder  head,  two  of  these 
pins  coming  under  them  every  time  the  cylinder  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  needles,  so  that  the  springs  W  W,  by  pressing 
clown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  pieces  V  V  at  X  X,  keep  the  cylin- 
der 1 1  perfectly  on  a  range  with  the  needles  which  play  into  it. 
[i  is  evident  that  while  the  cylinder  is  being  turned  round  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  new  card  of  the  pattern  to  the  needles,  the 
a^prings  W  W  will  give  way  or  be  compressed,  so  as  to  allow  the 
:^jflinder  to  turn  past  its  centre ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the 
c^foas  pieces  V  V,  by  means  of  the  springs  W  W,  will  immediately 
rfioover  their  former  position,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  cylin- 
der 1 1  on  a  range  with  the  needles  ;  and  all  this  takes  place  during 
tfie  outward  motion  of  the  frame  D  D,  one  of  the  catches  S  then 
operating  upon  the  cylinder  head. 

Y  Y  is  the  griff  frame  for  elevating  the  perpendicular  wires  Z  Z, 
^y  their  hooks  at  the  top :  to  the  lower  ends  of  these  wires  the  har- 

is  connected,  as  at  A'  A',  Fig.  96.  The  griff  frame  contains 
straight-edged  piece  of  iron  B'  for  each  row  of  hooks  in  the  ma- 
''liine,  and  these  pieces  are  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  frame,  as 
^*  G'  C*,  Figs.  93  and  95.  A  side  view  of  one  row  of  hooks  is 
■*v^n  at  D'  D'  Fig.  96,  and  their  straight-edged  lifters  B^  B'  B'  in 
^^  same  Fig.  are  shown  in  perspective.  The  centrepiece  E'  helps 
*  support  the  Ufters,  through  each  of  which  a  suitable  mortise  is 
*^^  to  fit  tightly  into  it ;  and  the  end  pieces  G'  G'  connect  the  sides 
J^^He  frame  Y  Y  by  being  dove  tailed  into  them,  as  shown  at  H'  H' 
^§'-  94.  A  bent  piece  of  iron  I',  adjusted  at  its  back  end  by  a  nut 
"*^^  screw  J',  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  back  cross  bar  Y, 
"■"^^  its  other  end,  which  is  square,  passes  through  a  square  hole 
^  ^Ue  front  cross  bar  Y  ;  and  to  prevent  these  bars  from  being  worn, 
^  ^tnall  iron  plate  K'  is  fastened  upon  each  by  the  screws  L'  L', 
^'Uch  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  93.     The  piece  of  iron  I',  after  hav- 
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ing  passed  through  the  said  square  holes,  is  bent  to  the  right  hand 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  friction  roller  M',  which  works 
in  the  curvilinear  space  N',  of  the  curved  iron  J :  a  side  view  of 
these  parts  is  given  in  Fig.  94. 

The  Ufting  of  the  griff  frame  is  accomplished  by  the  following 
means : — There  is  a  shaft  O'  O',  running  across  the  frame  of  the 
machine,  and  resting  on  suitable  bearings  at  each  end,  on  which  it 
turns ;  and  on  this  shaft  there  are  made  fast  two  wooden  pulleys 
P^  P',  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  leather  strap  Q^  Q',  and  this 
takes  a  turn  round  three  fourths  of  the  pulley :  the  other  ends  of 
these  straps  have  holes  R^  R'  in  them,  through  which  two  iron 
spindles  pass,  and  these  spindles  are  kept  in  their  places  by  means 
of  heads  which  are  made  upon  them  at  one  end  and  screw  nuts  at 
the  other.     The  proper  position  of  the  straps  d'  d',  is  in  the  centre 
between  the  cross  pieces  Y  Y ;  and  t^e  pulleys  P'  P'  should  be  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  permit  the  straps  to  hang  in  the  centre  of  the 
griff  frame,  so  that  this  frame  may  be  lifted  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible  in  the  operation  of  weaving.     On  the  right  hand  end  of 
the  sliaft  O'  O',  and  outside  of  the  frame,  is  affixed  a  pulley  S' 
with  a  strong  strap  or  band  T'  nailed  to  it,  and  taking  a  turn  round 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  -= 
straps  d'  CI'  thence  down  to  a  treadle,  to  which  it  is  connected.  - 
When  the  weaver  depresses  this  treadle,  the  strap  T',  by  means  of 
the  pulley  S',  causes  the  shaft  O'  O',  with  the  pulleys  P*  P*  andfl 
straps  d'  d',  to  lift  the  griff  frame  Y  Y,  and  with  it  those  ptrpea — ■ 
dicular  wires  whose  needles  are  entered  into  the  holes  of  the  pattens 
cards  and  cylinder,  according  to  the  figure  to  be  produced  in  th 
cloth ;  and  while  the  griff  frame  is  rising,  the  friction  roller  M*,  bein 
affixed  to  the  end  of  the  bent  iron  I',  throws  out  the  cy Under 
D  D  gradually,  by  working  in  the  curvilinear  space  N*,  of  the  iroi 
J,  and  brings  one  of  the  catches  S  in  contract  with  one  of  the  pin 
R  on  the  cylinder  head :  the  griff  frame  continuing  to  ascend,  by^ 
means  of  the  friction  roller  M'  working  against  the  inclined  part  of  "^ 
the  iron  J,  causes  the  cylinder  to  turn  round  another  side,  bringing^ 
with  it  a  new  card  of  the  pattern ;  and,  when  the  weaver  lifts  hia^ 
foot  from  off  the  cylinder  treadle,  the  griff  frame  descends,  leaving^ 
the  lifters  B'  B'  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  96 ;  which  Fig.,  aa^ 
before  stated,  represents  one  complete  row  of  needles,  numbered  at^ 
their  points  which  pass  through  the  front  board  U^  against  which  ^ 
the  cyUnder  strikes,  (see  Fig.  94.)    It  will  now  be  perceived,  that^ 
by  working  the  strap  or  band  T*  (see  Fig.  95)  in  the  manner^ 
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ut  stated,  the  cyliiuler  I  I  will  be  turned  round  upon  its  axis, 
I  as  to  bring  a  new  card  against  tbe  needles  every  time  the 
eaver  depresaes  his  treadle ;  and  thua  tbe  cards  of  the  endless 
lain  are  brought  into  action  in  regular  succession,  one  after 
Qocber. 
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The  wires  Z  Z  are  turned  up  at  their  lower  ends,  as  represented 
in  Figs.  94  and  96,  and  into  the  loops  thus  formed  small  rods  or 
slips  of  wood  V  V  are  inserted,  from  side  to  side  of  the  machine, 
one  rod  passing  through  each  row  of  needles,  and  the  ends  of  these 
rods  at  one  side  of  the  machine,  are  dove-tailed  into  a  cross  piece 
W  (see  Figs.  93  and  95)  which  prevents  them  from  turning ;  their 
ends  at  the  other  side  are  round,  and  are  inserted  into  another  cross 
piece  W,  where  they  are  fastened  by  small  nails  or  brads:  the 
rods  fit  loosely  in  the  needles.  Four  small  cords  X*  X*  connect  the 
frame  W  W,  to  the  under  side  of  the  griff  frame,  as  shown  in  the 
Figs. ;  and  they  are  adjusted  by  the  slip  knots  Y'  Y'.  The  use  of 
the  frame  W  W  and  the  rods  V  V,  is,  to  prevent  the  hooks  D* 
from  turning  round,  or  from  being  thrown  out  of  their  proper  posi- 
tion during  the  operation  of  the  loom.  The  loops  or  turned  up  part 
of  the  wires  Z,  through  which  the  rods  V  V  pass,  are  usually  one 
inch  longer  than  the  intended  depth  of  the  shed  in  the  warp :  were 
this  precaution  not  used,  these  rods  would  be  lifted  out  of  the  loops 
when  the  griff  frame  was  raised,  so  that  the  hooks  D'  would  have 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  turning  round ;  and  should  any  of 
them  get  out  of  their  proper  place,  ihe  rods  V  V  could  not  recover 
their  former  position  on  the  descent  of  the  griff  frame.  In  the 
French  machine,  from  which  we  made  these  drawings,  while  at 
Lyons,  the  loops  or  turned  up  part  of  the  wires  Z  were  4J^  inches 
long,  and  the  shed  in  the  warp  was  3^  inches  deep :  these  propor- 
tions work  very  well. 

The  perpendicular  wires  Z  Z  should  be  made  of  No.  12  wire, 
and  the  needles  of  No.  14 ;  both  of  which  must  be  sufficiendy 
tough  to  stand  the  process  of  bending  and  also  stiff  enough  not  to 
give  way  in  the  operation  of  weaving.  Z^  Z^  is  a  wooden  box, 
called  the  spring  box  (see  Figs.  94  and  96,)  which  is  pierced  with 
as  many  holes  as  there  are  needles  in  the  machine,  and  into  each 
of  th^e  holes,  a  small  brass  spiral  spring  A'  A'  is  inserted  (see 
Fig.  96 ;)  which  springs  are  generally  1§  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  i^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  are  made  of  Na  28 
wire  (which  should  be  very  elastic.)  Each  of  these  springs  bears 
against  the  back  end  of  a  needle,  as  at  B*  B*  Fig.  96  and  at  (? 
Fig.  98 :  the  needle  represented  in  Fig.  98,  corresponds  to  that 
marked  No.  1  in  Fig.  96.* 


"*  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  M.  Jacquard  did  not  employ  per- 
pendicular wires  like  those  marked  D  ^  D  *  in  Fig.  96,  in  the  first  machhies 
which  he  constructed,  but  knot  cords  and  trap  boards  like  those  shown  at 
Figs.  71  and  72. 
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Bach  row  of  needles,  in  depth,  has  a  wire  pin  D'  D*"  passed  through 

it  at  the  back  ends  of  the  needles,  and  the  ends  of  these  pins  are 

a.iu>ert£d  itito  the  cross  rail  E''  above  the  needles,  and  into  the  cross 

rail  F*  below  them  ;  which  pins  serve  to  keep  the  needles  in  their 

fMvper  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  96.   The  rails  E'  and  ¥"  are  drawn 

%.n  perspective,  and  the  black  dots  indicate  the  position  of  the  per- 

fteodicidar  wires  D'  D',  as  well  as  the  distance  between  the  rows 

«f  needles.     G'  G'  (see  Figs.  95  and  96)  are  the  cross  wires  which 

Bui^NHt  the   needles.     The  holes  H'  H"  show  the  position  of  the 

springe  A*  as  they  stand  in  the  box  Z'  Z' :  it  must  be  observed, 

that  this  view  is  in  perspective.     The  spring  box  Z'  Z'  is  bored  to 

wilbin  about  about  ^  of  an  inch  from  its  bottom,  as  at  I'  V  Fig.  96. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  we  ourseif,  have  superseded  the  neees- 

nty  of  using  the  spring  box  altogether,  and  also  made  several  other 

improvements  upon  the  Jacquard  machine,  particularly  in  a  new 

method  of  governing  the  grifT  frame,  by  which  a  eaving  of  power 

to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent  is  eHected :  these  improvements,  with 

many  others  which  belong  to  ub,  are  fully  described  under  the  head 

of  "  Gilroy's  patents"  (see  Index.)  But,  to  proceed,  the  needles  pass 

through  what  is  called  the  needle  board  U'  U',  against  which  the 

c^inder  1 1  plays :  this  board  is  about  f  ths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 

the  points  of  the  needles  which  are  actuated  by  the  cards  project 

bey<»id  it  about  fths  of  an  inch. 
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It  is  now  evident,  that  thoee  needles  which  are  [wesaed   back 
by  the  blank  m  uncut  parts  of  the  card  (re{»eeented  in  Fig.  97,) 
Kg  97. 
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when  the  cylinder  is  brought  against  the  needle  board  U'  U',  will 
tlirow  back  the  wires  Z  Z  which  pass  through  ihem,  so  that  when 
the  weaver  elevates  the  grifl"  frame,  the  hooks  D'  of  these  wires 
will  be  missed  by  the  liters  B'  B'  B',  and  all  the  others  will  be 
raised,  (see  Fig.  96.)  Each  card  represenls  one  line  of  the  design 
paper,  and  by  all  the  cards  being  worked  over  in  regular  succession 
one  afler  another  the  pattern  is  formed  upon  the  cloth. 

It  is  sometimes  of  advantage,  particularly  wheu  the  pattern  is  — 
heavy,  to  miss  the  hooks  connected  with  those  needles  which  enter 
the  holes  of  the  cards,  and  lift  the  others.  To  effect  this,  when  the^ 
cards  have  been  cut  in  the  usual  way,  llie  position  of  the  liflera^v 
B'  B'  B'  must  be  reversed,  so  as  (o  incUne  in  an  opposite  direction,.^ 
and   the  hooks  D'  must  also  be  reversed  or  turned  round :  die^= 

weaver  may  work  on  otherwise  as  before,  and  there  will  be  no  dif ■ 

ference  in  his  cloth,  except  that  the  pattern  will  appear  oa  the  u 
side  of  it,  instead  of  on  the  upper  side. 

The  thumb  screws  J'  and  bolts  K',  at  each  side  of  the  macbi 
serve  to  keep  the  spring  box  Z'  Z'  in  its  proper  place  at  the  ends  of 
the  needles,  as  seen  in  Figs.  94  and  96.  The  screws  L*  L*  (ull^^ 
Figs.  93  and  94)  are  used  in  adjusting  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  an-  — 
swer  the  points  of  the  needles  ;  they  push  against  the  under  side  ttf 
small  brass  bearings,  in  which  the  pivots  or  gudgeons  of  the  cylindw^^ 
work  :  these  bearings  are  let  mto  the  wood  of  the  cylinder  frame  D  ^ 
n,  and  are  kept  from  dropping  out  by  small  pieces  of  wood  H*  H*,  ^ 
which  are  dove-tailed  into  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  frame,  as  aeen  in  -* 
Fig.  93.  The  screws  L*  L',  when  the  cylinder  has  been  adjusted  ^ 
by  them,  are  seemed  from  turning  round  by  means  of  the  DUte  N*  '^ 
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N*,  which  are  brought  to  bear  tightly  against  the  under  ends  of  the 
fraune  D  D  (See  Figs.  93  and  94.)  O'  is  a  bar  to  support  the 
middle  of  the  neck  board  ;  P'  P^  are  pieces  of  leather  to  ease  the 
griff  firame  in  its  descent  (see  Fig  94 ;)  R^  R^  are  brass  slides  in 
the  sidas  of  the  upright  pieces  C  C,  into  which  the  square  rods  S^  S' 
are  screwed  to  the  ends  of  the  griff  frame,  with  the  screws  T^  T* 
T»T«.    (See  Fig.  95.) 

Lasdy,  we  would  observe,  that  in  patterns  which  require  one  pick 
of  weft  only  to  a  point,  one  card  also  will  be  required  for  each  pick  : 
thus,  tor  a  pattern  of  5000  picks,  there  must  be  5000  cards  like- 
wise: but  in  fsibrics  where  leaves  of  beadles  are  used  to  produce  tlie 
ground,  from  2  to  16  picks  of  weft  are  usually  given  to  each  card 
or  change  of  the  pattern.     In  shawl  weaving,  when  two  colours  of 
weft  are  employed,  two  picks  of  weft  are  given  for  each  card,  one 
fcwr  the  ground  and  the  other  for  the  figure ;  and  when  a  greater 
'dumber  of  colours  are  used,  there  must  be  distinct  cards  for  each. 
"*  damask  weaving,  it  is  customary  to  use  8  leaves  of  beadles  for 
"^®  ground,  the  weaver  throwing  in  either  4  or  8  picks  of  weft  for 
^ch  card  regularly  ;  and  if  only  4  are  thrown  in  for  one  card,  then, 
^"C  4  treadles  used  in  working  it  must  not  be  used  in  working  the 
^cceeding  card,  but  the  other  4  treadles  must  be  employed ;  other- 
^^^5  the  tweel  would  be  broken.   It  matters  not,  whether  the  weaver 
^haiiges  his  cards  to  every  4  or  8  picks  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
'^^k  his  treadles  in  regular  succession.     For  weaving  full  satin, 
*^  leaves  of  beadles  and  as  many  treadles  are  necessary  ;  but  the 
leaver  may  produce  either  an  8  or  a  16  thread  point,  by  working 
^^^  the  half  or  the  whole  of  hb  treadles  to  each  card. 

A  patent  was  granted  in   America,   bearing  date  February  3d, 

^4lj  to  Alexander  Calderhead,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

^'^  placing  the  cylinder,  cards  &c.,  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  under- 

'^^ath  the  warp,  and  substituting  a  series  of  perpendicular  wires  or 

^^^les,   arranged  in    the  harness  board  in  parallel  rows,  each 

^^^e  representing  one  of  the  twines  or  sleepers  of  the  harness ; 

Z*^*i  these  alterations  the  patentee  calls,  "  an  unprovement  upon  the 

.^^^nch  machine,"  as  described  by  us,  and  shown  at  Figs.  93  to  98. 

"^^^  commences  the  description  of  his  apparatus  in  the  following  strain : 

**  I,  Alexander  Calderhead,  have  invented  (it  will  be  seen  in  the 

^^Mel  that  Mr.  C.  is  not  the  inventor  of  this  contrivance)  a  new, 

Z?^y,  and  cheap  method  of  weaving  all  kinds  of  figured  cloth." 

^is  method  consists,  first,  in  raising  and  lowering  the  threads  of 

2^^  warp  with  what  he  calls  "  independent  metallic  beadles,"  in- 

of  the  weights,  mails,  twines,  &c.  composing  the  mounting 
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of  the  draw  loom  ;  aad,  secondly,  "  in  constructing  tbe  cylinder  ai 
pattern  cards  or  apron,  so  as  to  lift  directly  the  said  beadles  or  wm 
to  form  tlie  sheed  or  shire  ;*  or,  in  constructiag  a  trunk  and  paltei 
web,  both,  to  direct  what  shall  be  the  sheed,  by  trapping  or  untra 
ping  the  hooks  or  knot  cords  to  be  drawn  up,  as  in  Jacquard  ai 
draw  looms." 

Mr.  C.  uses  several  terms  here  which  we  do  not  recollect  of  ha 
ing  seen  applied  before  to  anything  in  the  way  of  weaving ;  trm 
for  cylinder,  sheed  or  shire  for  shed,  heylds  for  headles,  foot  boaj 
for  treadle,  and  apron  or  pattern  web  for  pattern  cards  or  chain  i 
cards,  must  be  new  to  most  weavers,  and,  perhaps,  these  terms  for. 
the  principal  part  of  tlie  invention. 

"  1  (A.  C.)  make  the  heylds  or  perpendicular  wires,  for  a  Scotc 
imperial  three-ply  carpet,  of  No.  13  wire,  the  length  of  which  heyli 
is  24  inches.  A  head  A  (see  Fig.  9 
Fig.  99. 


•  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  «fin*e,  (in  weaving,)  we  Plain 
Section  Firat,  of  this  Work. 
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is  made  on  each  of  the  said  wires ;  and  1 1  inches  below  this  head 

the  wire  is  flattened,  as  at  M  M,  where  an  eye  is  punched  or  bored 

in  it,  and  these  eyes  are  substituted  for  mails.     The  wires  or  heylds, 

irork  in  two  boards  C  and  D  (Fig.  99  ;)  the  board  C  suspends  or 

hangs  them,  by  their  heads  A  ;  the  board  D  serves  as  a  guide  to 

direct  the  point  of  each  needle  respectively  throughout  the  series  or 

range  of  the  web  into  the  holes  of  the  trunk  B,  on  which  the  apron 

or  pattern  web  works.     I  (A.  C.)  make  the  boards  C  and  D  one 

inch  thick,  (each  we  suppose,)  5^  inches  broad,  and  4  feet  in  length, 

or  long  enough  to  work  on  the  slides  E  E,  (Fig.  99.)    I  (A.  C.) 

bore  the  holes  in  the  said  boards  C  and  D  large  enough  to  admit 

wires  about  2  numbers  coarser  than  that  actually  used,  say  for  No. 

11 ;  and  the  holes  of  the  trunk  and  pattern  apron,  I  make  ^  of  an 

inch  in  diameter,  (we  suppose  that  in  making  the  holes  of  this  size, 

allowance   is  given  for  atmospheric   variations.)     Each   row  in 

breadth  of  the  boards  C  and  D  contains  twelve  holes  ;  and  all  these 

roxire  are  slanted  (see  Fig.  66,  draw  loom,)  so  that  the  back  hole  of 

oii«  row  shall  be  nearly  square  with  the  front  one  of  another  row  : 

*^his  prevents  the  warp  threads  from  crowding  each  other.      The. 

^■T-ink  B,  pattern  web,  and  boards  must  be  of  the  breadth  of  the 

^^^h  (curious  jargon  thi^ !) ;  and  the  trunk  B  is  hollowed  out  the 

^^pth  of  the  sheed.   The  trunk  may  be  cast,  or  made  of  sheet  brass, 

P*^zed  together,  and  fixed  or  screwed  on  blocks  or  end  pieces  ;  and 

^^  turns  on  an  axle  or  centre,  which  passes  through  the  slides  E  E  : 

^«^C8e  slides  are  60  inches  long,  25  above  and  35  below  from  the 

Pciint  where  the  axle  or  centre  of  the  trunk  B  passes  through  them. 

^he  slides  E  E  are  kept  in  their  proper  positions  by  the  brackets 

^•^  guides  F  F,  and  they  are  connected  by  suitable  straps  to  beams* 

*--•  L ;  these  beams  are  supported  at  the  top  framing  of  the  loom  by 

^He  hangers  1 1,  and  to  their  ends  4  rods  H  H  are  suspended.    (Only 

^^^Vo  of  these  can  be  seen  in  the  Figs.)     The  rods  H  H  are  con- 

*^ected  to  the  board  C  (as  shown  in  Fig  99,)  two  at  the  front  and 

^'W'o  at  the  back,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  depressing  the  board 

"  'when  required,     w,  n,  are  metallic  rods,  which  pass  through  tlie 

*^^^rd  C*,  and  are  screwed  or  otherwise  secured  to  the  board  D  :  the 

^^ds  Q,  Q,  of  these  rods  guide  the  board  D,  and  keep  it  in  its  proper 

place.     The  under  extremities  of  the  slides  E  E  are  attached  to  the 

^nds  of  the  lever  or  cross  bar  R,  (which  may  also  be  seen  at  B' 

*8r-  100 :)  on  the  ends  or  axis  of  the  trunk  B  is  a  4  tootlied  wheel 

(see  Fig.  101,)  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  trunk  B,  which  is 


♦  Jackp,  not  beams. 
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Fig.  102. 


caught  in  its  descent  by  the  hooks  T  T  (see  Fig.  99,)  attached 
the  frame  of  the  loom  at  S  S. 

W  W  are  levers,  which  work  in  the  slides  E  E,  and 
pressed  by  springs  K  K,  in  order  to  bring  and  keep  the 
square  (as  is  well  understood,  of  course,  being  so  like  the 
paratus  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  common  Jacquards)  the 
W  W  are  more  clearly  shown  at  u%  u\  (Fig.  102.)    Z  Z  ( 
99)  are  two  slides,  one  at  each  side  of  the  machine,  which  pass 
hooks  T  T  from  one  side  of  the  toothed  wheels  P  to  the  other,  so  - 
to  make  the  trunk  B  revolve,  either  backward  or  forward  (a  view 
one  of  these  levers  Z  will  be  had  in  Fig.  101.)    The  operatxm 
the  machine  is  as  follows : — " 

"  The  foot  board  or  treadle  O  (see  Fig.  99)  <rf  the  kver  or  bar 
by  being  pressed  down  with  the  foot,  raises  up  the  aUdes  B  E, 
trunk  B,  and  the  guide  board  D,  and  lowers  the  rest  board  C:  ilt0^ 
allows  the  heylds  or  wires  to  pass  into  the  trunk  B  wherever  hd^ 
are  cut  or  punched  out  on  the  pattern  card  or  cards."    (Every  alte^' 


to 


e 
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re  is  represented  in  Fig.  99,  as  being  raised,  and  this  would 
ie  warp  threads  passing  through  their  eyes  M  M  to  be  raised 
nd  if  these  wires  were  raised  and  depressed  alternately  with 
ers,  plain  cloth  might  be  produced.)  "  When  the  weaver 
fix>t  from  off  the  foot  board  or  treadle  O,  the  wheels  P  P 
f.  101,)  on  the  axis  of  the  trunk  B,  are  caught  by  the  hooks 
nd  these  hooks  cause  the  trunk  to  turn  one-fourth  part  of  a 
on."  (One  of  the  hooks  T  may  be  seen  at  F*  Fig.  101, 
i  cylinder  treadle  O  is  distinctly  shown  at  O*  Fig.  100 :  in 
0,  R'  indicates  the  position  of  the  lever  or  bar  R,  and  B^  that 
lides  E  E,  for  raising  and  depressing  the  cylinder  B.) 
enlightened  patentee,  the  said  A.  C,  claims,  "  the  exclusive 
•  make  the  above  specified  machine,  to  suit  all  kinds  of 
1  cloth."  He  also  claims,  '^  the  principle  of  lifting  the  sheed 
I  (not  county)  with  metallic  heylds^  directly  by  the  pattern 
md  tmnk  (not  portmanteau)  roll  or  receiver^  or  by  lower- 
\  heylds  into  the  same,  as  described^ 
have  quoted  above,  Mr.  C's  own  words,  in  order  that  our 
may  judge  correctly  of  his  pretensions  as  a  weaver.  If  he 
norant  of  mechanics  as  he  appears  to  be  of  the  proper  names 
lifierent  parts  of  the  common  loom,  we  need  not  be  astonished 
h  he  tells  us,  that  a  machine,  such  as  that  represented  in 
9,  100,  101,  and  102,  "  will  manufacture  all  kinds  of  flow- 
rth." 

patentee,  Calderhead,  speaks  of  making  "  a  Scotch  imperial 
y  carpet"  with  his  machine ;  but,  let  us  see  how  he  could 
lish  this : — In  the  first  place,  suppose  a  carpet  36  inches  in 
^  and  containing  1800  threads  of  warp  from  selvage  to  sel- 
in  this  case  1800  needles  or  headles  would  be  required,  and 
em  cards  and  cylinder  B  would  require  to  be  36  inches  each, 
h ;  suppose  each  of  the  holes  in  the  cylinder  B  to  be  ^  of  an 
diameter,  (as  stated  by  the  intelligent  patentee ;)  and  after 
;  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  metal  left  uncut  between 
ss,  perhaps  3  holes  might  be  got  on  an  inch ;  then,  as  there 
holes  in  the  row  across  the  cylinder  B,  there  would  be  36 
i  one  inch  of  the  length  of  it,  and  likewise  36  needles  on  one 
ro8B  the  web ;  so  that  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  web,  (36 
I  there  could  only  be  1296  needles,  and,  of  course,  the  same 
'  of  threads,  instead  of  1800.  But,  some  kinds  of  figured 
mtain  from  400  to  650  threads  of  warp  per  inch ;  and  it 
ippens  that  a  web  has  as  many  as  16,000,  or  20,000  threads 
Hn  selvage  to  selvage,  so  that  on  the  above  principle,  16,000 
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or  20,000  needles,  and  the  same  number  of  holes  in  the  cylinder 
would  be  required  in  such  a  case :  besides,  a  web  of  this  kind  is 
very  frequently  80  or  120  inches  broad,  and  would  require  from 
16,000  to  20,000  cards  to  produce  the  pattern.  We  question  the 
applicability  of  the  "  heylds^  trunk*^  and  "  apron^^  to  webs  of  this 
description,  unless  the  needles  could  be  made  of  wire,  at  least,  as 
fine  as  No.  60  or  70  ;  and,  moreover,  cards  80  or  120  inches  long 
might  be  found  somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  at  least,  this  is  our 
opinion.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  we  would  mention,  that 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  silk  weaving,  per- 
haps, ever  executed,  was  exhibited  at  Mr.  Morrison's  late  conversa- 
zione given  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architect. 
It  was  a  portrait  of  Jacquard,  representing  that  extraordinary  man 
in  his  workshop  surrounded  by  his  implements,  and  planning  the 
construction  of  that  beautiful  machinery,  which  now,  in  its  increased 
perfection,  returns  this  testimony  to  the  genius  of  its  inventor.  This 
work,  worthily  entitled  "  Hommagc  a  J,  M,  Jacquard,^^  was  woven 
with  such  truth  and  delicacy  as  to  resemble  a  fine  line  engraving : 
it  was  executed  by  Didier,  Petit  &  Co.  There  were  1,000  threads 
in  each  square  inch  (French,)  in  both  the  warp  and  the  weft ;  and 
24,000  cards  were  used  in  the  manufacture,  each  card  large  enough 
to  receive  1,050  holes. 

But,  to  conclude,  we  would  state,  for  the  information  of  our  read- 
ers, that  we,  ourself,  made  a  machine  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
claimed  by  Mr.  Calderhead,  as  far  back  as  Jan.  1833,  (for  manu- 
facturing common  ingrain  carpeting  ;)  and  a  patent  for  which  was 
granted  to  Claude  Marie  Helaire  Molinard,  of  Bury  Street,  St.  Mary 
Axe,  in  the  city  of  London,  merchant,  bearing  date  9th  April  1833  ; 
(see  vol.  15,  Conjoined  Series,  of  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  for  the  year  1840,  pages  286  and  287,)  so  that  Mr.  0^ 
patent  is,  in  point  of  fact,  null  and  void.  We  may  also  remark, 
that  a  friend  of  ours,  in  London,  William  Webb,  Esq..  of  the  finn 
of  James  Jacquier  &  Co.,  No.  1  Wood  St.,  Spitalfields,  showed  us 
a  machine,  in  the  year  1836,  differing  in  no  respect  fix>ro  that  con- 
structed by  Mr.  C,  and  represented  in  Figs.  99, 100, 101,  and  102: 
and,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Webb  would  be  glad  to  furnish  any  number  of 
them  to  order,  to  whom  we  would  recommend  those  of  our  friends 
who  want  such  articles  to  make  application  forthwith.  Perhape 
machines  of  this  description  might  be  found  of  advantage  in  the 
manufacture  of  horse-blankets.  (See  Arkite  Ghiden  Ghelen'a  loom. 
Fig.  A.  Introduction.) 

The  pattern  cards  P  P  P  Fig.  97,  are  cut  (in  smcUl  estaUiBlb- 
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inents)  between  two  steel  plates,  like  those  repreaented  in  Figs.  103 
and  104. 


Fi^.lSI4 


The  bcdes  A  A,  in  these  plates,  correspond  to  those  of  the  cylin- 
der shown  in  Figs.  93  or  99.  B  B  (Figs.  103  and  104}  are  large 
holes  to  fit  on  the  knobs  M  M  in  Figs.  93  and  94  ;  C  C  are  hinges 
vhich  connect  the  plates,  and  they  must  be  well  fitted,  so  that  (he 
plates  may  present  no  impediment  to  the  punching  of  the  paste- 
board or  card  paper,  when  it  is  placed  between  them  ;  D  D  are 
handles  attached  to  the  upper  plate,  by  which  the  operator  raises  or 
lowers  it,  when  he  wishee  to  take  out  or  put  in  a  card  ;  the  large 
Ticdes  B  B  correspond  to  those  marked  0  0  0  Fig.  97. 

The  method  of  cutting  cards  in  these  plates,  ftom  the  design 
paper  or  pattern,  is  so  well  known  lo  all  persons  having  the  least 
knowledge  of  figured  weaving,  that  we  need  give  no  further  des- 
cription of  it  in  this  place.  We  would  state,  however,  that  on  this 
plan,  an  active  man  can  only  cut  from  100  to  150  cards  per  day  ; 
whereas,  on  the  great  French  card-cutting  apparatus  or  machine, 
(to  which  the  reader  is  referred,)  he  can  cut  from  2500  to  3000, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  boy,  in  the  same  time.* 


*  We  wonld  here  mentioD  for  the  beneRt  of  the  manuracturers  of  this  couo- 
tiy,  ibat  a  card-cutting  machine  of  this  kind,  b  its  moei  perfect  state,  may  be 
^rcbaaed  fh>m  our  friend,  M.  Dioudonnat,  No,  12  Rue  St  Maur,  Paris,  for 
S400  franca ;  thia  includes  the  copying  and  stamping  roachinea,  the  simples 
and  all  the  other  necesaary  apperatua,  aa  well  as  the  packing  or  boxing  of 
the  whole  nnil  its  carriage  to  Havre  lor  shipment.  One  of  these  splendid 
madhinea  would,  at  least,  be  aufficient  to  cut  cards  for  a  manu&clory  contain- 
ing 300  looms. 

27 
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SECTION  SEVENTH. 


CARPETING. 


The  progress  of  almost  any  of  the  arts  may  be  safely  taken  as 
an  index  of  civilization.  The  arts,  indeed,  are  so  intimately  inter- 
woven, that  one  of  them  can  scarcely  iSourish  without  giving  rise  to 
and  receiving  support  from  others.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets ;  which,  like  the  other 
branches  of  weaving,  has  received  improvements  at  every  hand, 
and  has  lately  made  important  advances.  The  very  fact  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  manufacture  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  increase 
of  our  domestic  comforts. 

In  the  superficial  texture  of  the  common  carpet,  nothing  appears 
to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary  web  ;  and  a  first  observer  is  at 
loss  to  imaigine  by  what  means  its  variety  of  colours  can  be  pro — 
duced.  On  examining  the  figure  more  narrowly,  it  appears  that^ 
the  designer  has  laboured  under  considerable  difficulties :  for  io^ 
many  places  where  purity  of  colour  \^wuld  have  been  advantageous^—, 
a  mixed  colour,  of  the  warp  and  weft,  only  is  to  be  found,  whU^= 
scarcely  any  gradual  shading  of  the  tints  depending  on  the  natures 
of  the  figure  is  to  be  seen.  A  still  closer  examination  explains  a~ 
once  the  source  of  these  imperfections.  The  ingrain  or  double 
pet  is  found  to  consist  of  two  contiguous  webs,  intermingled 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  pattern :  each  oJlB 
these  webs,  if  woven  singly,  would  have  a  striped  appearapcg=^ 
being  partly  coloured  in  the  weft.  One  set  of  coloured  stripes  i^B 
thus  imposed  upon  another :  and  in  designing  the  colours  of  th 
pattern,  no  selection  beyond  what  is  aflforded  by  the  judicious 
rangement  of  these  stripes  can  be  made.  The  number  of 
colours  is  thus  very  limited  ;  and  these  can  only  be  obtained  wfaei 
the  weft  traverses  warp  of  the  same  colour.  To  bring  up  then  s 
part  of  the  figure  full  red,  red  warp  must  be  traversed  by  red  weft 
these  colours  can  be  unmediately  concealed  by  sending  the 
to  the  other  web,  but  were  they  to  remain  long  there,  both 
would  become  monotonous.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficuk 
avoid  a  strong  tendency  to  striping  in  the  colours,  and,  excqH  ii 
the  principal  part  of  the  figure,  the  colours  can  hardly  be  well 
aged,  the  secondary  embellishments  being  almost  matters  of  ckanoaB-' 
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TTet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  patterns  of  great  beauty  are 
t3eing  continually  formed  on  the  carpet  loom. 

The  invention  of  the  triple  carpet,  claimed  by  Mr.  Morton,  of 
fCilmarnock,  has  almost  removed  these  difficulties,*  This  carpet  is 
oomposed  of  three  webs,  which  interchange  their  threads  in  order  to 
jjroduce  the  pattern.  The  primary  object  in  the  introduction  of  the 
third  web,  appears  to  have  l^een  the  obtaining  of  greater  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring ;  but  another  curious  effect  has  followed,  that 
d\e  two  aidee  of  the  carpet  are  necessarily  counterparts  to  each 
other.  To  a  certain  extent  the  figure  of  the  under  must  depend  on 
t  hat  of  the  upper  side,  since  threads  may  be  needed  from  the  under 
"wreb  to  produce  what  is  wanted  in  the  chief  pattern  on  the  upper 
side,  but  there  still  remains  the  choice  of  an  interchange  of  threads 
between  the  two  inferior  webs.  It  is  obvious  that  the  tendency  to 
striping  must  be  much  less  on  this  than  on  the  common  carpet,  and 
that  the  designer  having  a  far  greater  choice  of  colours,  may  pro- 
duce effects  that  could  not  before  have  been  obtained.  After  the 
principal  figure  has  been  determined  on,  the  skill  of  the  designer  is 
**^oet  severely  exercised  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  carpet.  His  choice 
^f  materials  is  indeed  as  great  as  with  the  common  carpet,  but  then 
**^  is  hampered  by  the  restriction  in  figure,  and  can  only  be  entirely 
^  ease  opposite  a  piece  of  plain  texture  on  the  other  side.  The 
•'•peiior  beauty  of  the  triple  carpet  over  the  common  ingrain  or 
^o-ply  is  at  once  acknowledged  :  it  possesses  almost  all  the  freedom 
^  coburing  of  the  floor-cloth  or  paper-hanging,  while  its  great  thick- 
'^^^  and  comparative  cheapness  bring  it  into  competition  with  the 
•'H>re  expensive  kinds  of  carpeting. 

Pig.  105  is  a  correct  representation,  in  perspective,  of  an  imperial 
^'^^^h  carpet  loom. 

iTie  frame  of  the  loom  consists  of  four  perpendicular  posts 
^  A  A  A,  with  capes  B  B,  and  cross  rails  C  C  C  C,  to  hold  them 
5^*1^  at  suitable  distances  apart ;  these  posts  are  generally  6  feet  4^ 
^'^hes  in  height ;  D  is  the  cloth  roller,,  which  must  be  made  of  well- 
*^^aoDed  wood  of  5^  inches  in  diameter,  with  an  iron  gudgeon  of 
^^8  of  an  inch  in  diameter  driven  into  each  end  of  it,  in  the  usual 
^^^y ;  on  one  of  these  ends  a  ratchet  wheel  E  is  fastened,  which  is 
^H^^raled  upon  by  two  clicks  F  F,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
^*b  in  its  proper  place  when  wound  upon  the  roller  by  the  weaver, 

^  Mr.  M.  ig  one  of  those  sanguine  mortals  who  believe,  that  if  a  man  could 
P*^iice  a  machine  which  would  generate  the  power  by  which  it  was  worked, 
"B  nodd  become  a  creator !    Oui ! ! 
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Fig  105. 


„y^    --^    jj^p^^j-^V 


ill  a  sinular  manner  to  that  romierly  described  in  Bection  let  uadJ^ 
the  head  of  plain  weaving ;  G  G  is  the  lay  or  batten ;  H  the  reed^ 
I  the  u|^)er  shell  to  hold  the  reed ;  J  the  under  shell  or  sill  of  (t^ 
lay ;  K  the  rocking  tree  or  cross  bar,  which  connects  the  lay  swoic^ 
G  G  above,  as  in  Fig.  9,  section  ist  (which  see ;)  L  the  baTne^* 
with  double  necking,  connected  to  each  of  the  Jacquard  machined 
M  the  treadles ;  M  a  rack  or  guide  which  serves  to  keep  the  treadle 
in  their  proper  places ;  0  treadle  cords  or  wires  which  connect  ib^ 
treadles  to  their  respecdve  levers  or  lifters,  in  the  usual  way ;  P  the 
harness  board ;  Q.  the  warp  roller,  with  its  ratchet  wheel  R,  aimilariy 
fixed  to  that  of  the  cloth  roller  D,  and  held  in  its  fdace  by  the  catch 
or  dog  S,  as  in  Fig.  7,  section  1st  (which  see ;)  T  the  waq>  yam  ai 
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it  proceeds  from  the  warp  roller  through  the  harness  L,  and  from 
thence  into  the  reed  H,  where  it  is  woven  into  cloth,  then  passes 
over  the  breast  beam  U,  and  on  to  the  cloth  roller  D ;  Y  the  cloth  ; 
W  a  strong  cord,  figistened  to  the  catch  or  dog  S  at  X,  passing  over 
the  puUey  Y,  and  attached  to  the  loom  frame  at  Z,  on  the  right 
baud  side  of  the  loom,  and  convenient  to  the  weaver's  hand ;  on  this 
cord  a  small  wooden  bob  A'  is  fixed,  which  the  weaver  pulls  when 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  draw  his  bore  or  sink,  and  he  winds  the 
ome  length  of  cloth  upon  the  cloth  roller  that  he  draws  of  warp 
bwn  off  the  warp  roller  ;  B'  B'  Jacquard  machines  of  the  common 
description,  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  loom  in  the  usual  way ;  C  C 
the  pattern  cards,  and,  D'  D'  two  wooden  boxes  into  which  they 
drop  when  delivered  from  the  cyUnders,  as  represented  more  clearly 
in  the  description  formerly  given  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  and  in 
:he  drawings  Figs.  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  and  98  (which  see.) 

The  introducer  of  this  texture  (Mr.  Morton)  has  conferred  on  us 
I  very  great  benefit :  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  higher  embellish- 
nent  for  the  interior  of  our  dwellings,  and  presented  to  us  another 
jvidence  of  the  active  benevolence  and  social  disposition  of  man. 
Lnd  it  is  agreeable  to  reflect,  that  in  the  nursing  of  the  idea,  and 
^l«  carrying  of  it  into  effect,  he  must  have  felt  a  pleasure  much 
i^ore  intense  than  is  likely  to  be  experienced  by  any  of  the  multi- 
Licks  who  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  abilities. 

A  desire  for  something  in  the  interior  of  a  dwelling  analogous 
>  the  soft  clothing  of  the  external  world,  seems  to  be  generally 
-it;  for  in  all  states  of  society  attempts  are  made  to  remove  the 
L^jdness  and  unseemliness  of  the  floor.  Among  the  poorer  nations, 
^«8e  attempts  are  confined  to  the  mere  dormitories,  but,  as  advances 
•^^made  in  wealth,  the  mat  and  carpet  begin  to  appear.  The 
^flness  of  the  turf  and  more  than  its  smoothness  having  been  at- 
^ined,  it  was  natural  to  imitate  also  its  embellishments :  for  this 
^rpoee  several  distinct  kinds  of  carpet  texture  have  been  contrived. 
^  one  of  these  (the  ingrain)  we  have  already  reported  an  immense 
'^ti|HX)vement,  and  proceed  to  describe  a  no  le^  striking  improve- 
^nt  on  another. 

The  Bnissels  carpet  is  distinguished  from  the  common  one  by 
Wing  a  raised  pile,  and  by  the  circumstance  that  the  figures  and 
colours  are  entirely  produced  from  the  warp.  The  pile  is  raised  by 
inserting  a  wire  between  the  body  of  the  warp  and  the  previously 
raised  colouring  threads.  These  threads  descend  and  are  fixed  by 
he  weft,  which  is  of  linen,  two  picks  being  given  before  the  insertion 
if  each  wire,  and  these  picks  are  called  binders,  and  after  a  few 
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repetitions  of  the  process  the  wires  are  withdrawn,  taking  care 
that  the  wires  be  not  drawn  out  too  near  the  face  of  the  cloth : 
otherwise  the  looped  warp  would  become  stretched,  by  recovering 
the  position  in  which  it  was  before  the  wires  were  inserted. 

The  Wilton  carpet  differs  only  in  this,  that  the  pile  is  made  some- 
what longer,  and  cut  in  the  manner  of  velvet.*  Were  the  coloured 
warp,  however,  raised  into  pile  at  each  stroke,  the  web  would  have 
simply  a  striped  appearance  ;  and  if  it  were  raised  only  at  intervals, 
the  figure  would  be  given  in  relief,  but  would  still  be  merely  striped. 
In  order  to  produce  a  properly  cdoured  pattern,  several  cdoured 
yarns  are  arranged,  so  that  any  one  of  them  may  be  raised,  into 
pile.  Their  number  is  generally  five,  and  these  constitute  what  is 
called  five  covers,  so  that,  by  their  irregular  ascent  to  the  surfoce, 
the  striped  appearance  is  almost  broken  up.t    Still,  however,  the 

*  The  knife  or  cutter  used  in  England,  for  cutting  the  piles  of  various  kinds 
of  fabrics,  is  a  steel  rod  about  2  feet  long  and  f  ths  of  an  mch  thick,  having  a 
square  handle  at  one  end ;  the  other  end  is  tapered  away  to  a  blade  as  thin  as 
the  edge  of  a  razor.    To  prevent  the  point  of  the  knife  from  turning  down- 
wards and  injuring  the  cloth,  its  under  side  is  covered  by  a  guide,  which 
serves  to  stiffen  it,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  under  edge  from  cutting  the  fabric 
during  the  operation  of  guttering  out  the  pile.   The  operative  grasps  the  handle 
in  his  right  hand,  and  insinuating  the  projecting  point  of  the  guide  under  th^ 
wefl,  pushes  the  knife  smartly  forward  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pile 
(from  selvage  to  selvage.)    This  process  is  repeated  upon  every  line  of  iJt%j^ 
pile  throughout  the  web. 

An  expeditious  method  of  manufacturing  common  velvets  has  lately  b^^so 
mtroduced  by  our  respected  friend,  M.  Tannias  Falson,  of  Lyons,  its  ing^s^ 

ous  inventor.    There  are  two  principal  features  of  novelty  in  this  methc lad 

the  first  of  which  is,  the  weaving  of  two  webs  or  pieces  of  velvet  at  once,  th 

one  above  the  other,  the  pile  of  each  turning  inward,  and  the  webs  be  -ifl 
connected  together  by  the  pile  itself.  The  second  feature  consists  of  a  vil  wn 
tory  cutler  or  knife,  which  passes  between  the  two  pieces  of  velvet  and  <  .^t 
them  asunder,  as  fast  as  woven,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  loom ;  the 
ter  is,  of  course,  set  from  the  face  of  the  cloth  at  a  sufHcient  distance  to 
vent  its  cutting  too  near  the  reed. 

This  excellent  mode  of  manufacturing  velvet,  might,  we  think,  be  ia 
duced  with  great  advantage  in  this  country :  the  necessary  apparatus  tM^^f 
be  obtained,  by  applying  to  the  inventor,  at  Lyons,  or  to  Messrs.  James  X«0^ 
quier  &  Co.,  No.  1  Wood  Street,  Spitalfieids,  London. 

t  Called  covers  on  account  of  all  the  colours  being  covered  or  hid,  excepCcHK? 
which  shows  on  the  face  of  the  cloth.  In  a  pattern,  for  instance,  contaioiKV 
five  colours,  all  these  may  be  visible,  but  only  one  will  show  at  any  partieolv 
point,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  of  the  coloured  yams  which  appear  on  die 
face,  will  be  only  one  fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  coloured  yam  eaqplojei 
Five  coioum  are  commonly  used  in  fiie  manufacture  of  Bnutela  carpel:  if  t 
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web  is  essentially  striped,  and  though  the  designer  be  not  nearly  so 
hampered  as  in  the  Kidderminster  texture,  he  is  yet  seriously  in- 
comoKxied  in  his  choice.  Let  us  suppose  a  board  painted  in  minute 
coloured  stripes.  After  these  have  dried,  let  another  coating  of 
coloured  stripes  be  laid  on,  and  so  on  for  five  coats,  each  differing 
from  the  preceding :  the  painter  may  now  form  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  carpet  designer, — let  him  set  to  work, 
by  scraping  away  the  different  coats,  to  produce  a  pattern.  But 
there  is  another  annoyance ;  in  order  to  produce  the  smallest 
speck  of  any  particular  colour,  a  thread  of  that  colour  must  trav- 
erse the  whole  pattern  ;  and  that  thread  mat/  displace  some  other 
which  would  have  been  advantageously  brought  in  elsewhere. 
On  account  of  the  very  different  rates  at  which  the  coloured  threads 
are  taken  up,  these  cannot  be  wound  upon  one  beam,  but  have  to 
be  placed  each  upon  a  bobbin  by  itself. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  this  texture  (the  Brussels  car- 
(pet)  Mr.  Richard  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh,  contrived  a  method  of 
partially  dying  the  yarns ;  but  we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
value  of  the  contrivance  till  we  have  glanced  at  another  kind  of 
carpet  texture. 

The  Turkey  carpet  is  the  simplest  in  its  texture  of  all  carpets, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  almost  unlimited  in  the  choice  of  colours. 
Let  us  suppose  ourselves  seated  at  a  common  loom,  and  that  imme- 
diately after  having  thrown  a  pick,  we  commence  to  tie  on  every 
thread  of  the  warp  a  small  bunch  of  coloured  worsted  yarns,  vary- 
ing the  colour  according  to  our  fancy.  This  completed,  let  two  or 
three  picks  be  thrown,  and  well  driven  up  ;  and  then  another  row 
of  coloured  worsteds  tied  on.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  way  we  could 
produce  any  pattern,  and  that  no  more  of  any  particular  colour  is 
wanted  than  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  effect :  nay  more, 
the  colours  being  put  on  by  hand,  we  would  not  be  compelled 
to  reiterate  the  pattern  at  each  stated  distance.  Here  we  have  every 
advantage  that  we  can  wish  for,  excepting  this  important  one,  ra- 
pidity of  formation. 

Whytock's  method  supplies  to  all  the  advantages   of  the  Tur- 


greater  number  were  employed,  the  cloth  would  have  a  flimsy  appear- 
ance. Suppose  ten  colours  to  be  used,  instead  of  five,  as  already  described, 
then  nine  of  them  would  always  remain  below,  wiiile  only  one  would  be 
raised,  but  this  one  could  not  fully  conceal  the  others,  so  that  the  pattern  on 
the  cloth  would  be  indistinct  Could  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  coloured 
threads  be  brought  to  show  on  the  lace  of  the  cloth,  it  is  clear,  that  the  fabric 
would  have  a  much  more  dense  and  velvety  appearance. 
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key  carpet,  a  rapidity  of  weaving  greater  than  that  of  the 
Brussels  fabric.  His  method  may  be  described  thus :  If  for  the 
five  coloured  yarns  of  the  Brussels  carpet  we  could  substitute  one 
yarn  dyed  of  the  requisite  colour  at  different  places,  we  would  be 
able  to  dispense  with  all  the  apparatus  for  producing  the  pattern, 
could  make  the  web  with  only  one  body,  and  work  it  as  a  simple 
velvet.  The  only  difficulty  would  then  be  in  the  dying  of  the  warp 
threads. 

In  order  to  dye  the  threads,  one  yarn  is  wound  on  the  surface  of 
a  large  drum,  of  which  the  circumference  is  equal  to  the  length  re- 
quired for  one  copy  or  length  of  the  pattern.     This  drum  is  gradu> 
ated  so  that  the  dyeing  roller  can  be  passed  across  the  yarn  at  any 
required  place.     The  design,  extended  on  the  ordinary  ruled  paper, 
enables  the  workman  to  discover  all  the  places  at  which  a  particu- 
lar colour  is  to  be  applied  :  that  done,  he  changes  the  colour  box, 
and  so  proceeds  till  the  whole  colouring  is  completed.     The  thread, 
being  now  dyed,  is  then   taken  off  the  drum,  and  submitted  to 
the  processes  (steaming  &c.)  for  fixing  and   brightening  up  the 
colours.     The  second  thread  is  then  dyed,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
warp  is  finished.     The  next  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation 
is,  to  place  all  these  yarns  side  by  side  upon  the  beam.     For  thi 
purpose  they  are  wound  upon  separate  bobbins,  and  small  whi 
spots,  purposely  left  in  the  dying,  enable  the  workman  to  arrange^^'^e 
the  coloured  parts  properly  opposite  each  other.    They  are  theus— x:^u 
carefully  rolled  upon  the  beam,  and  the  weaving  proceeds  rapidly* 
each  thread  being  brought  into  the  pile  upon  every  successive  wire. 
Whytock  uses  the  grooved  wires,  and  cuts  the  pile  in  the  manner  ot-^z:^  o' 
the  Wilton  carpet. 

Excepting  the  necessity  for  the  recurrence  of  the  pattern^  this  hag*  ^^-^ 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Turkey  carpet.  The  coloured  spots  car^"-^^" 
be  produced  at  any  point,  and  need  not  run  in  rows  as  in  all  th^  Mr9ie 
other  carpets.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  greatly  admired  pat--^"  -^*^" 
terns  have  been  produced  by  this  method ;  and  that  the  manu&c-^:^^^ 
ture  meets  with  deserved  encouragement. 

Before  concluding  this  imperfect  notice  of  these  two  improvements-^  -"^ 
(Morton's  and  Whytock's)  we  would  draw  attention  to  a  subject  o9^^^^ 
great  importance  to  society  in  general.  A  strong  prejudice,  sanc- 
tioned by  an  old  proverb,*  exists  against  those  who  turn  their  atten— 
tionto  several  branches  of  the  arts.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that 
every  improver  has  been  jack  of  a  good  many  trades ;  nay,  an 


*  "Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  noDe." 
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Itiaintance  with  a  variety  of  operations  is  essential  to  the  invention 
if  new  ones ;  and  very  often  prodigious  improvements  are  effected 
>y  the  simple  transference  of  a  process  from  one  art  to  another.* 
ilay  we  be  allowed  to  hint,  that  the  triple  carpet  is  one  of  those 
generalizations  so  often  found  in  scientific  researches,  and  that  its 
nventor  appears  to  have  extended  his  studies  far  beyond  the  sub- 
set of  carpet  weaving.  Whytock's  carpet,  again,  bears  on  the  face 
if  it  the  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  dyeing,  weaving 
md  scheming;  for  no  one  not  intimately  versed  in  these  could 
lave  conceived,  or,  having  conceived,  could  have  carried  the  idea 
Qtoefiect 

Another  idea  exists,  that  the  happening  upon  new  discoveries  is 
t  matter  of  chance,  and  some  appear  (we  judge  from  their  conduct) 
o  imagine  that  the  less  they  know  of  a  subject  the  more  likely  are 
hey  to  alight  on  something  new ;  as  a  bad  swordsman  trusts  to 
hat  very  circumstance  for  outwitting  his  antagonist.  Once  in  a 
entury,  indeed,  one  man  among  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mil- 
ions  may  find,  by  chance,  some  valuable  process ;  but  the  great 
nasB  of  our  current  inventions  are  the  fruits  of  assiduous  and  well- 
Uiecied  exertion ;  and  the  mind,  even  more  truly  than  the  body, 
nust  earn  its  bread  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  who 
ire  interested  in  the  carpet  trade,  we  have,  at  very  great  trouble  and 
expense,  made  correct  drawings  and  specifications  of  Mr.  Whytock's 
rcry  ingenious  machinery  for  colouring  carpet  yarns,  according  to 
he  statements  just  made :  and  although  we  have  been  out  of 
)ocket  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  we  at  first  anticipated  in 
liis  matter,  still,  we  regret  it  not,  believing  that  our  exertions  will 
meet  with  an  adequate  reward.  We  have  made  all  the  drawings 
to  a  8cale.t 

This  invention  consists  of  a  new  method  or  manufacture,  which 
hcilitates  the  production  of  regular  figures  or  patterns,  on  different 
hbrics,  particularly  velvets,  velvet  pile,  and  Brussels,  Wilton  and 
Turkey  carpets,  by  colouring  the  threads  or  yams  which  are  to  be 

*  As,  for  instance,  the  stealing  of  other  men's  inventions,  and  passing  them 
off  for  our  own.  It  often  occurs  that  schemers,  by  such  low  trickery,  suc- 
ceed in  acquiring  large  fortunes,  whereas,  the  ingenious  persons  whom 
tbey  thus  swindle  not  only  out  of  their  bread,  but  also  out  of  the  honour 
irhich  they  justly  deserve,  die  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

f  We  think  it  proper  to  mention,  that  these  drawings  were  made  from  one 
jf  Mr.  Whytock's  machines,  while  in  operation,  at  Toumay  in  Belgium ; 
uid  we  were  assisted  in  making  them  by  Judge  Shinimigin  of  Brussels. 

2H 
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used  in  weaving  such  feibrics,  with  a  succession  of  different  colours 
applied  at  different  portions  of  the  length  of  each  yam,  according 
to  such  a  peculiarly  regulated  order  of  succession  of  colours,  as  that 
after  the  yarns  (so  rendered  party  coloured)  have  been  suitably  ar- 
ranged, in  a  simple  loom,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  weaving 
plain  cloth,  without  any  Jacquard  or  other  figuring  machinery 
thereon,  and  afler  the  said  yarns  have  been  woven,  particularly  into 
any  of  the  fabrics  aforesaid,  by  the  ordinary  manipulations  of  plain 
weaving,  the  cloth  shall  exhibit  tiie  appearance  of  a  pattern  or  de- 
sign, in  diverse  colours,  by  virtue  of  the  variegated  colours  which 
were  previously  applied  on  the  yarns  by  this  improved  method,  ac- 
cording to  a  suitable  and  peculiarly  regulated  order  of  succession  of 
colours,  as  aforesaid. 

And  although  certain  yarns  which  arc  intended  for  weaving  pat- 
terned fabrics  by  plain  weaving,  have  been  heretofore  rendered 
party-coloured,  by  tying  up  part  of  the  hanks  or  skeins  in  order  to 
preserve  them  free  of  colour  when  the  other  parts  are  coloured,  by 
submitting  the  whole  hanks  or  skeins  to  a  dying  process ;  and  also, 
by  a  more  recent  process  (practised  by  Mr.  Louis  Scliwabe  of  Man- 
chester) such  yarns  have  been  rendered  party-coloured  by  printing 
them  whilst  they  are  in  skeins  or  hanks ;  and  the  yarns  so  rende 


party-coloured,  whether  by  dying  or  by  printing,  are  afterwards  ar 
ranged  in  the  loom,  so  as  to  give  to  the  fabric  which  is  wove 
therein,  the  appearance  of  certain  irregular  and  ill-defined  pattern 
in  single  or  party-colours,  such  as  clouded,  speckled,  mottled,  mar 
bled  and  spotted  patterns,  and  intemipted  striped  patterns ;  it  is 
be  understood  that  this  improved  method  or  manufacture,  of  Mr. 
Why  tock's,  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  previously  re 
the  yarn^^  party-coloured,  and  afterwards  arranging  them  in  th 
loom  so  as  to  produce  a  fabric  with  a  variegated  pattern  by  (dai 
weaving  of  the   party-coloured   arranged  yarns.     This  improv 
method,  by  virtue  of  certain  mechanical  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments,  hereinafter  described,  for  performing  the  process  of  renderin^^^ 
the  yarns  party-coloured,  with  a  suitable  succession  of  colours,  ( 
after  tlie  same  are  suitably  arranged  in  the  loom  certain  precaution- 
ary measures,  hereinafter  described,  being  used,  in  order  to  keep  u 
the  said  suitable  arrangement  unchanged  during  the  process  oi 
plain  weaving,)  will  facilitate  the  production  of  regular  figures 
patterns,  which  will  correspond  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  a 
vious,  and  intended  design,  and  will  be  repeated  with  sufficient  ac-^ 
curacy  at  regular  distances  along  the  length  of  the  woven  fobric^ 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  same  appearance  as  is  usual  in  the  regularly 
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fibred  or  patterned  febrics,  which  axe  woven  in  figured  looms,  but 
which  regularity  and  accuracy  of  patterns  have  not  been  hitherto 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  dying  or  printing  yams  in  the 
hanks  or  skeins. 

We  are  aware  of  the  feet,  that  yams  prepared  for  weaving  into 
figured  fal^cs,  by  plain  weaving,  by  printing  suitable  impressions 
in  diverse  colours  iqpon  them  to  foim  the  chain  or  warp  of  the  in- 
tended web,  and  passed  through  reeds  like  those  of  the  loom  which 
is  intended  to  be  used  for  weaving  the  same,  the  said  impressions 
being  obtained  firom  engraved  metal  surfaces  or  from  carved  blocks, 
in  the  manner  practised  by  calico  printers,  according  to  which 
method  of  printing  warps,  the  pattern  which  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
hibited by  the  fabric  woven  out  of  such  printed  warps,  will  be  the 
same  in  respect  to  its  design  as  that  which  is  engraved  or  carved  on 
the  surfeces  or  blocks,  by  which  the  impressions  were  printed  on 
the  warp,  except  in  as  much  as  the  design  may  be  contracted  in 
length  by  the  gathering  up  of  the  warp  in  the  process  of  weaving. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  according  to  Mr.  Whytock's  improved 
method,  the  yarns,  when  they  are  arranged  in  a  warp  in  prepa- 
ration for  weaving,  are  not  printed  ;  nor  does  he  make  use  of  en- 
graved surfaces,  or  carved  blocks,  with  any  figured  design  or  pattern 
thereon  which  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  the  figured  design  or 
pattern  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  woven  fabric  ;  but,  with  the 
same  mechanical  combination  and  printing  implements  which  he 
uses  for  rendering  yarns  party-coloured,  as  aforesaid,  suitable  for 
the  production  of  one  kind  of  regular  figures  or  patterns  on  the 
woven  fabric,  he  can,  also,  render  yarns  party-coloured  suitably  for 
the  production  of  an  unlimited  variety  of  different  regular  figures 
or  patterns  by  only  varying  the  regulated  order  of  succession, 
whereby  he  applies  the  different  colours  to  the  yarns,  with  his  me- 
chanical combinations  and  printing  implements ;  and  according  to 
which  improved  method,  the  warp  or  chain  is  formed  in  preparation 
for  weaving  after  the  yarns  are  rendered  party-coloured,  which  is 
also  the  case  in  the  common  plan  of  dyeing  the  yarns  in  the  hanks 
or  skeins,  tied  up,  or  in  printing  the  yarns  in  the  hanks  or  skeins  : 
in  the  old  methods,  the  warp  or  chain  is  formed  first,  and  the  print- 
ing afterwards  performed  thereon,  and  the  yarns  of  their  printed 
warps  (or  so  many  thereof  as  are  to  form  the  patterned  or  figured  part 
of  the  fabric)  must  retain  the  same  positions  in  relation  to  each 
other  when  they  are  in  the  woven  fabrics,  that  they  had  during  the 
printing,  for  the  yams  receive  their  printed  impressions  whilst  they 
are  arranged  in  the  same  order  side  by  side  as  that  which  they 
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are  to  have  when  arranged  in  the  loom.  This  distinction  being 
made,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  improved  method  or 
manufacture  in  all  its  essential  details. 

In  order  to  render  yarns  party-coloured  by  Whytock's  improved 
method,  one  yarn  or  thread,  or  a  small  number  of  yarns  or  threads, 
must  be  wound  or  coiled  around  the  circumference  of  a  large  cylin- 
der or  drum,  which  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  frame, 
in  the  manner  of  a  grindstone^  and  the  circumference  of  the  cylin- 
der being  covered  with  a  blanket,  such  as  is  used  by  calico  printers 
to  cover  over  their  tables  for  block  printing,  with  the  addition  of  an 
oiled  cloth  cover,  to  keep  the  blanket  clean,  the  circumvolutions  or 
coils  which  the  yarn  or  each  of  the  yarns  makes  around  the  said 
cylinder,  being  disposed  regularly  and  closely  side  by  side.  And  if 
more  than  one  yarn  is  wound  round  the  cylinder  at  once,  the  coils 
thereof  should  be  continued  until  they  fill  up  close  to  the  side  of  the 
first  coil  which  was  made  by  the  next  adjoining  yarn,  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  with  circumvolutions  of  the 
yam  or  several  yarns  around  the  same.  The  yam  or  yarns  being 
thus  disposed  in  coils  around  the  cylinder,  and  the  ends  fastened 
thereto,  they  are  prepared  for  receiving  the  colours,  which  are  ap- 
plied by  means  of  long  narrow  sticks  or  rulers,  the  edges  of  which 
are  covered  with  felt,  and  are  used  as  printing  surfaces,  in  the  man- 
ner of  calico  printing  blocks,  hut  without  any  carved  pattern  on 
the  said  edges  or  printing  surfaces  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  felt  edge  of 
one  of  the  said  rulers  being  furnished  with  its  appropriate  colour 
(from  a  colour  seive,  such  as  is  used  by  calico  printers  for  block 
printing,)  is  applied  horizontally  across  the  breadth  of  the  cylinder, 
parallel  to  the  axis  thereof,  so  as  to  cross  over  the  coils  of  the  yam 
or  yarns  which  surround  the  cylinder ;  and  an  impression  being 
given  across  the  yarn  or  yarns  by  the  printing  surface  or  edge  of 
the  mler,  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  done  by  calico  printers, 
it  will  apply  colour  to  each  circumvolution  of  the  yarn  or  yams, 
along  so  much  of  the  length  thereof  as  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  printing  surface  of  the  rulers  ;  and  as  the  yams  or  each  yarn 
makes  several  circumvolutions  around  the  cylinder,  the  colour  so 
applied  will  colour  as  many  different  places  along  the  length  of  each 
yarn,  and  those  places  will  be  exactly  at  equal  distances  apart  along 
the  length  of  the  yarn,  viz.  at  distances  apart  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder.  After  one  impression  is  thus  made  on  the 
yam  or  yarns,  the  cylinder  is  turned  round  just  as  much  as  will 
move  its  circumference  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  impres- 
sion leil  by  the  ruler,  and  then,  if  the  pattern  requires  a  change  of 
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^loiir,  another  similar  ruler,  furnished  with  a  suitable  colour,  is  ap- 
ilied  across  the  yams,  so  as  to  make  another  impression  thereon 
idjoining  to  the  former  ;  or,  if  the  pattern  does  not  require  a  change 
ft  colours,  but  the  repetition  of  the  same  colour,  the  same  ruler 
v'hich  was  first  used,  being  furnished  anew  with  its  own  proper 
xJour,  is  used  to  make  the  second  impression,  instead  of  a  different 
liter  ;  after  which  the  cyUnder  is  again  turned  round  as  much  as 
lie  breadth  of  the  impression  left  by  the  last  ruler,  in  preparation 
br  laying  another  impression,  either  with  the  same  ruler  which 
was  last  used  refurnished  with  its  own  proper  colour,  or  else  with  a 
iifferent  ruler  furnished  with  a  different  colour,  according  as  the 
Mtttem  requires  a  change  of  colour,  or  a  continuance  of  the  same 
iolour,  on  the  next  succeeding  portion  of  the  length  of  each  yarn. 

When  repetitions  of  the  same  colour  are  frequently  required,  the 
:olouring  may  be  expedited  by  using  a  broader  ruler,  which  will 
Hint  double  or  treble  the  space  of  the  ruler  before  mentioned.  In 
hiB  way  the  colouring  of  the  yarns  proceeds  along  all  parts  which 
«quire  to  be  coloured  by  successive  impressions  of  the  different 
nloiirs,  with  repetition  of  the  same  colours,  or  a  change  from  one 
xdour  to  another,  according  as  the  pattern  requires,  until  a  com- 
pete series  of  such  impressions  has  been  made,  reaching  all  round 
he  cylinder ;  and  which  series,  by  joining  up  to  the  first  impres- 
lioQSy  will  complete  the  colouring  of  the  whole  length  of  the  coils 
if  yarn  around  the  cylinder  with  their  required  party  colours,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  due  order  of  succession,  according  to  the  pat- 
em  they  are  intended  to  produce  in  the  woven  fabric.  When  one 
faro,  or  one  small  number  of  yams,  has  been  thus  rendered  party 
xiloured,  it,  or  they,  must  be  taken  off  the  cyUnder,  to  be  afterwards, 
irhen  dried,  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  to  fix  the  colours,  and 
then  washed,  and  when  again  dried,  to  be  wound  on  a  bobbin,  or 
m  bobbins,  in  preparation  for  forming  it  or  them  into  a  warp ;  and 
18  soon  as  the  cylinder  is  at  Uberty,  another  yarn,  or  another  small 
Qumber  of  yarns,  is  coiled  upon  the  cylinder  to  be  in  its,  or  their 
turn,  rendered  party  coloured,  by  a  similar  series  of  manipulations, 
uid  so  on  until  the  whole  number  of  yarns  which  are  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  warp  or  chain  of  the  intended  fabric,  or  of  the 
Bgured  or  patterned  portion  thereof,  are  rendered  party  coloured ; 
ind,  in  applying  the  colours  to  each  yarn  or  small  number  of  yams 
Krhich  are  wound  each  time  round  the  cylinder,  the  order  of  succes- 
iion  of  the  different  colours  is  varied  as  the  pattern  may  require,  for 
»ch  yarn  or  small  number  of  yarns ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the 
fams  requisite  for  the  warp  (or  for  the  figured  or  patterned  portion 
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thereof)  are  finished  and  gathered  on  their  separate  bobbins,  either 
the  said  party  coloured  yarns  are  drawn  ofi*  from  the  bobbins  to 
form  the  warp  in  the  loom  by  degrees,  as  the  yarns  are  required  for 
the  weaving,  or  else  the  yarns  are  collected  from  the  said  separate 
bobbins  on  to  the  yarn  beam  of  the  loom  by  the  usual  process  called 
beaming,  as  a  preparation  for  weaving ;  and  in  so  collecting  the 
party  coloured  yarns  from  off  their  different  bobbins  into  a  warp, 
whether  it  be  by  degrees  as  the  weaving  in  the  loom  requires,  or  in 
order  to  beam  the  warp  upon  the  yarn  beam  of  the  loom  previous 
to  the  weaving,  the  several  party  coloured  threads  must  be  arranged 
side  by  side,  each  in  its  proper  place  across  the  breadth  of  the 
warp,  according  as  each  yarn  has  been  previously  rendered  party- 
coloured,  suitably  for  the  place  it  is  required  to  occupy  in  pattern. 
And,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  each  yam  making  several  cir — 
cumvolutions  around  the  cylinder  when  the  colours  are  appliecK 
thereon,  as  herein  before  described,  the  order  of  the  succession  of 
the  party-colours  on  each  yarn  will  be  exactly  repeated  at  intervals 
along  the  length  of  each  yam  equal  to  the  circumference  of  th< 
cylinder,  and  those  repetitions  of  tlie  order  of  succession  in  th( 
warp  will  produce  repetitions  of  the  figured  pattern  in  the  length  ol 
the  piece  of  the  fabric  when  it  is  woven.  Wherefore,  the  length  oi 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  must  be  adapted  to  the  lengtl^a* 
over  which  the  pattern  is  required  to  extend,  before  a  repetition  of 
the  pattern  commences,  allowing  for  the  contraction  of  lengtb^ff 
which  results  from  the  gathering  up  of  the  warp  in  the  process  ol 
weaving,  or  else  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  may  be  twice 
thrice  the  length  of  the  yarn  required  to  produce  that  length  of 
fabric  over  which  the  pattern  is  required  to  extend  before  a  repetitiocr^^ 
commences.  The  warp  being  thus  composed  of  party-colourecr:::^^ 
yarns,  suitably  variegated  with  coburs,  and  arranged  in  8uitabl< 
order  in  the  warp,  according  to  the  intended  pattern,  the  weavii 
is  to  be  conducted  in  the  usual  manner  of  what  is  called  plaii::^^ 
weaving,  and  will  produce  a  fabric  with  a  figured  pattern  in  colours:^ 

without  any  of  the  troublesome  manipiUatwns  which  are  neces 

sary  for  what  is  called  figure  weaving.    The  fabrics  for  which^ 
Wh3rtock's  improved  mode  is  most  particularly  adapted,  are  iho8^ 
wherein  the  surface  of  the  fabric  which  exhibits  the  pattern  is  oont-^ 
posed  chiefly  by  gathering  up  the  warp  into  loops,  by  interlaying  8 
wire  during  the  operation  of  weaving  across  the  warp  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shoot  or  weft,  and  which  wire  may  be  either  drawn  out 
in  order  to  leave  loops  for  the  face  of  the  fiibric,  as  is  the  caae  in 
Brussels  carpets,  or  the  wire  may  be  cut  out,  if  it  is  intended  to 
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brm  a  pile  for  the  face  of  the  fabric,  and  the  cut  or  divided  loops 
iriil  form  that  pile,  as  is  the  case  in  velvets,  velvet  piles,  and  Wilton 
arpets  ;  and,  as  to  Turkey  carpets,  which  are  a  different  description 
if  febric  from  the  others,  above  mentioned,  being  formed  by  knot- 
ing  tufis  of  coloured  worsted  yarn  around  the  yarns  of  the  warp, 
Wbytock's  improved  mode  focilitates  the  production  of  regular  fig- 
ms  or  patterns  thereon,  by  enabling  the  operator  to  render  the 
tkein  of  yam  which  each  weaver  is  to  use  for  forming  those  knotted 
aftfl  party-coloured,  with  the  different  colours  succeeding  each  other, 
sxaetly  according  to  the  order  of  succession  of  colours  in  which  the 
veaver  mast  introduce  tufts  of  different  colours.  According  to  the 
mode  of  weaving  Turkey  carpets,  the  weaver  must  have 
as  many  different  skeins  or  clews  of  different  colours  as  the 
pariegation  in  his  pattern  requires,  and  must  select  first  a  skein  or 
tiew  of  one  colour,  and  then  another,  with  discretion  to  suit  his 
Htttom ;  he  will,  according  to  this  improved  mode,  require  to  use 
nly  one  skein  or  clew  of  yam,  which,  being  rendered  party- 
idoared  in  due  order  of  succession  of  colours,  will  furnish  all  the 
wriation  of  colouring  necessary  for  forming  the  successive  tufts 
rfafeh  he  will  require  in  his  work,  and  following  each  other  in  due 
fder  as  they  will  be  wanted.  And  as  he  works  up  the  skein  or 
lew  of  party-coloured  yam  by  putting  in  tuft  after  tuft,  and  cutting 
ff  the  yarn  each  time,  those  successive  tufts  will  change  their 
dour  according  to  the  intended  order  of  succession  of  colours  which 
he  pattern  requires,  without  any  trouble  of  selecting  colours  and 
Imnging  skeins  with  perpetual  reference  to  the  pattern,  as  hereto- 
'tXBj  but  only  occasional  reference  thereto,  and  without  the  same 
lability  to  mistake  in  so  selecting,  and  the  waste  of  coloured  yam 
rbich  is  occasioned  by  such  mistakes ;  and  also,  the  number  of 
mis  remaining  from  the  number  of  skeins  which  must  be  used 
rill  be  much  diminished  by  rendering  the  yarns  party-coloured, 
leeording  to  this  improved  mode,  and  likewise,  by  this  mode  of 
laity-cdouring  the  yarns,  the  joinings  of  the  patches  of  colour 
rhich  were  applied  successively,  will  indicate  the  exact  place  where 
he  yam  is  to  be  cut  off  as  the  tufts  are  introduced,  whereby  waste 
f  material  in  cutting  off  too  long  may  be  avoided,  as  well  as  im- 
lerfections  in  the  face  of  the  work  by  cutting  off  too  short. — Note, 
i  saving  of  colouring  material  may  be  made  in  rendering  the  yarns 
ar  Turkey  carpets  party-coloured,  by  an  improved  method,  by 
mitcing  to  apply  any  colour  to  those  parts  of  the  yarns  which  are 
fterwards  to  be  looped  or  knotted  around  the  yams  of  the  warp, 
nd  which  parts  will  therefore  appear  only  at  the  back  of  the  fa- 
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brie,  and  will  con8equently  require  no  colour ;  these  omissions  can 
be  easily  made  in  their  proper  places  along  the  party-coloured  yam?, 
by  setting  out  the  pattern  so  that  those  parts  of  the  yarns  will  be 
known  when  they  are  wound  round  the  cylinder,  and  may  be 
passed  over  without  applying  any  colouring  matter  thereon.  The 
places  which  are  so  left  uncoloured  in  the  yams  will  be  extremely 
useful  as  indications  to  the  weaver  of  the  places  where  the  tufts 
are  to  loop  and  knot  around  the  yams  of  the  warp. 

Fig.  106  represents  the  cylinder  A  A  in  perspective,  together  with 
the  rack  B  B  containing  the  bobbins  a  a,  from  which  the  yarns  b, 
are  fumished  to  the  cylinder  A  A  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  when 
the  latter  is  turned  round  in  order  to  wind  them  around  its  circum- 
ference, as  herein  before  mentioned.  Figs.  112  and  113  also  repre- 
sent the  cylinder,  and  the  same  letters  of  reference  are  used  to  de- 
note the  same  parts  in  all  the  figures.  CCEL  Pig.  113,  and 
K  K  L  Figs.  114  and  115  is  the  wooden  firame  for  supporting  the  axis 
D  of  the  cylinder  A  A;  E  L  (see  Figs.  113  and  114)  are  ilpright. 
standards  to  support  a  horizontal  shelf  or  rest  F,  which  is  fixed 
across  the  width  of  the  cylinder,  and  serves  to  place  the  mlers  by  which^ 
the  colour  is  to  be  applied  to  the  yarns,  in  a  tmly  horizontal  position^ 
and  so  that  each  ruler  will  be  presented  to  the  cylinder  A  A  at  th< 
same  height  thereon;  dd^  (see  the  Figures  107  and  109)  is 
guide  screw,  which  is  mounted  horizontally  in  bearings  notched  outfM 
in  each  of  the  upright  standards  E  L  (see  Fig.  113 ;)  the  screw  d  d^ 
has  a  pulley  e,  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  it,  in  order  to  turn  i^ 
round  by  means  of  an  endless  band  or  strap //(see  Fig.  112,)  fironET" 
another  pulley  g,  which  is  fixed  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  axis 
of  the  large  cylinder  A  A ;  wherefore,  the  screw  d  d,  will  be  tui 
round  with  a  motion  corresponding  to  that  wherewith  the  cylindei 
A  A  is  tumed ;  G  G  (see  Fig.  107)  is  a  conductor  for  the 
which  is  fitted  on  the  guide  screw  c{  {2,  so  as  to  be  moved  gradually 
along  thereby  across  the  width  of  the  cylinder  A  A,  when  the  latter^ 
is  turned  round.  The  rack  or  frame  B  B  (Fig.  106)  contains 
many  bobbins  a  a,  as  the  number  of  yarns  which  it  is  intended 
wind  around  the  cylinder  A  A,  for  colouring  at  one  operation. — i 
yarn  6,  from  each  of  the  several  bobbins  a  a,  is  conducted  beneatlr 
a  fixed  horizontal  rod  or  wire  h,  then  over  another  such  rod  or  wire 
i,  and  beneath  a  tliird  fixed  rod  or  wire  k;  which  three  rods  or 
wires,  by  opposing  a  slight  fiiction  to  the  yam  or  yams  when  diawa 
across  the  rods  or  wires,  will  cause  the  yam  or  yams  to  be  extoided 
with  a  proper  tension  when  drawn  afterwards  by  the  cylinder  A  A 
After  passing  under  the  third  rod  or  wire  k,  each  of  the  several 
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yarns  is  passed  Uirough  a  distinci  eye  in  a  wire  guide  z  z^  (see 
Figs.  106  and  107)  which  is  fixed  upon  the  top  cross  rail  R  of  the 
conductor  G  G  (see  Figs.  106,  107,  and  108)  and,  finally,  each  of 
the  yarns  is  passed  through  a  wire  loop  m,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
top  cross  rail  R  (see  Figs.  107  and  108)  and  projects  so  far  out 
therefrom  as  to  reach  near  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  ??, 
(see  Figs.  113  and  114)  is  a  fixed  rest  or  guide  for  the  tails  of  the 
conductor  G  G  to  bear  against,  when  the  screw  c2  cf,  is  turned  round, 
and  as  it  carries  the  conductor  G  G  literally  across  the  width  of  the 
cylinder  A  A  in  the  manner  before  stated,  and  in  so  moving  it  will 
guide  each  of  the  yarns,  so  that  the  successive  coils  which  that 
yam  makes  around  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  will  fall  close 
to  each  other  side  by  side ;  and,  if  that  coiling  is  continued  until 
the  last  coil  made  by  one  yarn  joins  up  to  the  first  coil  made  by  the 
neighbouring  yarn,  then,  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder  will  be 
covered  with  the  several  yarns. — The  conductor  G  G  is  made 
double,  and  fitted  upon  the  screw  d  d,  near  to  each  end  thereof,  the 
two  conductors  G  G  being  united  by  two  wooden  rails  R  S,  and  each 
part  which  is  so  fitted  on  the  screw  dd,i3  formed  in  two  parts  G  p, 
(see  Figs.  107, 108,  and  109)  which  are  jointed  together  at  q,  in  the 
manner  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  to  grasp  the  screw  d  d,  by  the  action 
of  the  spring  r,  which  is  interposed  between  the  handles  G  p,  of  the 
two  parts,  in  order  to  urge  them  apart  from  each  other,  and  cause  the 
other  parts  .9  «,  of  the  pincers  to  grasp  the  screw  d  d  between  their 
jaws,  by  clasping  the  two  handles  G  p,  of  each  of  the  conductors 
together  in  the  hands,  their  spring  r,  can  be  overcome  to  open  the 
two  pincers,  and  then  both  the  conductors  G  G  become  detached 
from  the  threads  of  the  screw  d  cf,  in  order  to  move  the  whole  back 
from  one  end  of  the  screw  to  the  other,  without  the  trouble  and  de- 
lay of  turning  the  screw  round  backwards  after  one  set  of  yarns 
has  been  wound  round  the  cylinder,  in  order  to  prepare  for  winding 
on  another  set.* 

Figs.  114  and  115  represent  the  cylinder  as  it  appears  when  a 
part  H  H  of  its  circumference  is  folded  inwards  towards  the  axis,  in 
order  to  admit  of  taking  off  the  yarn  from  it  after  it  has  been  ren- 
dered party-coloured.     Two  portions  H  H  of  the  circumference  are 

♦  A  more  simple  guide  or  conductor  for  coiling  the  yams  on  the  cylinder 
A  A,  as  represented  in  Figs.  106,  107  and  108,  may  be  used  ;  and  els  every 
■anolacturer  of  cotton  goods  in  Great  Britain  is  well  acquainted  witii  the 
eommon  traverse  or  spooling  motion,  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  by  them 
OB  this  head.  We  are  confident  that  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  carpet, 
(the  velvet  pile)  is  destined  ere  long  to  receive  vast  improvements :  indeed, 
we  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  see  from  25  to  30  yards  of  it  manufactured 
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attached  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  circumference  by  hinge 
in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  folding  doors ;  also,  a  portion  1 1  of  eacl 
of  the  rims  and  arms  of  the  cylinder  is  attached  to  their  centra 
naves  on  the  axis  by  hinges,  so  as  to  admit  of  folding  those  portion 
of  the  rims  and  arms  down  out  of  their  proper  places,  and  then  th< 
two  portions  H  H  of  the  circumference  by  dropping  in  towards  th< 
axis,  will  slacken  and  set  the  yarn  free  upon  the  cylinder,  in  orde 
that  they  may  be  removed  or  doffed  from  off  the  same,  in  like  man 
ncr  as  a  common  yarn  real  is  doffed  when  it  becomes  covered  wid 
hanks  of  yam.  And,  in  order  to  admit  of  so  doffing  the  yarns  fron 
the  cylinder,  the  side  K  K  L  of  the  wooden  frame  (Fig.  114)  whicl 
supports  one  end  of  the  axis  D,  is  made  to  turn  down  in  the  man 
ner  sho^vni  in  Fig.  115,  about  hinges  at  its  lowest  part,  by  whici 
hinges  it  is  attached  to  one  of  the  ground  sills  of  the  frame ;  and 
when  the  side  K  K  L  is  placed  upright  in  a  proper  position  U 
support  the  cylinder,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  113,  it  is  retained  by  ai 
oblique  strut  M,  which  is  also  attached  by  a  hinge  at  its  lowes 
end  to  the  cross  sill  of  the  frame,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  down  ou 
of  the  way  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  115,  when  the  side  K  KI 
of  the  frame  is  to  be  turned  down. — Note,  before  that  side  is  » 
turned  down,  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  A  A  must  be  suspended  a 
shown  in  Fig.  115,  by  a  tackle  of  pulleys  N,  applied  in  an  obliqu* 
direction  between  the  arms  of  the  cylinder  from  a  support  at  th 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  axis  D  of  th< 
cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  framed  with  two  sets  of  arms,  upon  th 
two  ends  of  the  axis,  and  two  ciicular  rims  on  those  arms  as  showi 
on  the  drawings.  The  circumference  is  composed  of  boards  fixe: 
across  the  edges  (as  in  the  construction  of  card  drums)  of  the  tw; 
rims  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  outside  circumfe= 
ence  being  formed  to  a  true  cylinder,  is  covered  with  a  printea 
blanket  strained  tight  and  sewed. — A  covering  of  oiled  or  varnisha 
cloth  is  spread  evenly  over  the  blanket,  and  secured  thereto  by  pirr 
The  yarns  are  wound  round  the  covering  of  oiled  cloth  in  order 
receive  their  colour,  but  the  said  oiled  cloth  cover  is  unpinned,  as 
removed  from  the  cylinder  along  with  the  yarns  when  they  tm 
doffed,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  blurring  their  colours  ^ 
handling  in  doffing. 

per  day,  of  12  working  hours,  in  a  machine  of  comparatively  simple  conetr^ 
tion,  superintended  by  one  person  only.    We  are  always  willing  to  do  our 
most  in  advancing  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  being  deeply  im] 
with  the  idea,  that  on  them,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  our  prosperity 
nation. 
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Note.— The  above  specirg  of  painting  or  of  tranaferring  pattcniB  W  Ihe  de- 

^^  paper  is  peifoTmed  wilh  camel  hair  pencila,  and  appropriate  pigments, 

i"^  are  to  be  reduced,  if  necessary,  to  a  eemi-traneparenl  elate.    Tlie  pen- 

^_  "hould  be  choMn  of  a  middir:  »ize,  with  a  good  spring  and  point,  botli  of 

'^n   qualities  maj'  be  diacovered   by  drawing  them  gently  through  the 

^'^■Ul,  and  pressing  them  on  the  thumb  nail ;  when,  if  on  being  moderately 

^  Uiey  spring  again  into  their  form  aHer  being  bent,  (on  the  nail,)  it  is  a 

indication  of  these  qualities.     The  points  of  tlie  pencils  loo,  should  be 

T'^pted  as  nearly  as  possible  tu  the  size  of  the  small  spaces  or  equares  on  the 

^^8n  paper  on  which  they  are  to  he  employed,  that  the  designer  may  be 

'*  Ui  fill  any  individual  space  wiih  only  one  touch  of  the  pencil. 

'>'   learner  in  this  department,  before  he  attempts  designing  of  patterns, 

V***^*!  endeavour  to  acquire  a  dexterity  in  filling  up  these  little  spaces  on  the 

^'Sn  paper,  whether  they  run  in  straight  or  curved  lines ;  taking  care  al- 

*"y«  lo  fill  them  exaclly,  without  allowing  the  paint  to  spread  beyond  their 

^"■darie^  or  leaving  any  of  them  broken  or  imperfect. 
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Description  of  the  manner  of  applying  the  party-colours  on  the 
yarns,  and  of  determining  the  proper  order  of  succession  for 
the  different  colours  thereon. 

The  succession  of  colours  must  be  determined  by  means  of  a  de- 
sign paper,  which  represents  the  design  or  figured  pattern  intended 
to  be  produced  by  plain  weaving  of  the  party-coloured  yarns.     See 
a  specimen  of  such  a  design  paper  Fig.  111.     It  is  similar  to  the 
design  paper  used  by  weavers  for  figured  weaving,  being  ruled  with 
squares,  which  are  numbered  across  the  top  and  down  the  length; 
and  it  must  contain  the  entire  figure  of  the  pattern  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce  in  the  fabric,  and  which  pattern  is  to  be  repeated 
thereon  at  regular  intervals  along  the  length  of  the  piece :  and,  sup- 
posing that  the  ground  whereon  the  pattern,  Pig.  Ill,  is  to  be  repre- 
sented, is  to  be  all  of  one  uniform  tint,  the  whole  of  the  yarns  may 
be  dyed  with  that  colour  previously  to  applying  the  party-colours, 
the  said  dye  being  chosen  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  readily  give 
place  to  the  stronger  party-colours  which  are  to  be  applied.*     The  — 
size  of  the  cylinder  A  A  must  be  so  chosen  that  its  circumference-^ 
will  be  equal  to  the  length  of  yarn  which  the  warp  will  take  up  foi — : 
weaving,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  pattern,  whei 
it  will  join  to  the  preceding,  and  to  the  succeeding  repetition  of  the 
pattern,  taking  into  consideration  the  contraction  of  the  length  of 
the  warp  which  will  result  from  the  gathering  up  of  the  yarn  h 
weaving,  and  which  contraction  varies  very  greatly  in  differenl 
kinds  of  fabrics.     Whatever  number  of  squares  the  length  of  th< 
design  paper  occupies,  (for  instance  72,  as  in  Fig.  Ill,)  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder  must  be  divided  into  a  like  number,  (of  7* 
equal  parts ;)  or  the  double  or  the  treble  that  number,  if  the  cylin^ — 
der  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  pattern ;  which  is  easily  done  by^ 
applying  a  tape  painted  with  suitable  divisions  upon  it  around  th< 
circumference  of  the  cylinder,  as  at  /  /,  (see  Fig.  113)  and  fasten- 
ing it  with  pins  to  the  blanket  cover.     The  design  paper  should 
laid  out  in  large  squares,  as  the  printer  has  to  distinguish  readil^^ 
the  succession  and  order  of  the  different  colours.     It  may  cither  re— 
present  a  figure  to  fill  the  breadth  of  the  intended  fabric,  or  on^ 
which  is  to  be  repeated  several  times  side  by  side  in  the  breadth, 
and  each  square  may  either  represent  a  single  yam  or  a  number  of 
yarns,  according  as  the  texture  of  the  fabric  is  to  be  fine  or  coarse. 

'*'  The  operator  must  be  careful  not  to  apply  light  pink,  light  yellow,  sky 
blue,  pea  green,  or  French  white  on  a  black  or  dark  bottom^  as  none  of  these 
delicate  tints  would  appear  to  advantage  on  such  a  surface. 
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Repetitions  of  the  same  figure  in  the  breadth  will  admit  of  several 
yarns  being  coloured  alike  at  one  operation,  and  the  trouble  of  after- 
wards separating  these  yarns  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  coils 
of  the  different  yarns  distinct  from  each  other  upon  the  cylinder. 
The  numbers  along  the  top  border  of  the  design  paper,  Fig.  HI, 
(for  instance,  from  1  to  43  in  Fig.  Ill,)  represent  the  different  sets 
of  yarns  in  the  warp  w^hich  are  to  be  rendered  party-coloured  to- 
gether by  one  operation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  will  take 
six  yams  of  the  warp,  side  by  side,  to  fill  each  of  the  squares  across 
the  breadth  of  the  fabric,  that  will  be  6  times  43  or  258  yarns,  side 
by  side,  in  the  whole  warp,  to  produce  the  pattern  Vig.  111.  In 
that  case  6  bobbins  a  a,  Fig.  106,  must  be  used,  and  as  many  yarns 
must  be  wound  together  round  the  oiled  cloth  covering  of  the  cylin- 
der A  A,  by  attaching  their  ends  thereto  with  pins,  and  then  turn- 
ing the  cylinder  round  by  a  suitable  crank.  The  traversing  mo- 
tion which  the  screw  d  d,  then  gives  to  the  conductor  G  G,  will  lay 
each  of  the  six  yarns  in  regular  coils  close  side  by  side  on  the  cylin- 
der, so  that  the  succeeding  coils  of  each  yarn  will  just  touch  one 
another.  The  number  of  circumvolutions  of  each  yarn  which  must 
be  thus  wound  upon  the  cylinder,  will  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  repetitions  of  the  pattern  required  to  be  made  in  the  whole 
piece  of  the  fabric  which  is  intended  to  be  woven  for  one  warp ; 
and  when  the  required  length  of  yarns  is  wound  on,  the  successive 
coils  made  by  each  yarn  will  cover  up  the  space  allotted  for  it  on 
the  breadth  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  join  to  the  space  allotted  for  the 
next  yarn,  whereby  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder  will  be  cov- 
ered with  coils ;  which  being  done,  the  ends  of  the  yarns  are  cut 
off  and  secured  to  the  oiled  cloth  covering  of  the  cylinder  with  pins, 
and  then  those  yarns  are  ready  to  receive  the  party-colours  from  the 
printing  rulers  or  sticks,  in  the  manner  herein  before  described ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  explain  how  the  proper  order  of  succession 
of  colours  is  determined  by  aid  of  the  design  paper.  Fig.  Ill,  viz. 
The  cylinder  is  turned  round  until  the  division  1  of  tlie  tape  t  /, 
(Fig.  113)  around  its  circumference  is  brought  to  an  index  mark, 
which  is  made  on  any  suitable  part  of  the  fixed  frame  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  cylinder  is  fastened  there  by  means  of  a  stop  x,  Fig. 
112,  which  is  jointed  to  the  fixed  frame  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
end  formed  with  a  sharp  hooked  point  to  stick  into  the  wood  of  the 
cylinder.  This  being  done,  the  printer  refers  to  the  design  paper. 
Pig.  Ill,  and  finding  that  the  four  first  sets  of  yarns  at  the  border 
of  the  warp  do  not  require  to  be  party-coloured,  he  proceeds  to  the 
number  5  along  tlie  top  margin  thereof,  and  finds  thereby  that  the 
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six  yarns  which  he  is  going  to  colour  will  be  the  fifth  set  in  the  in- 
tended warp,  reckoning  from  the  border  of  the  warp,  then  proceed 
ing  downwards  under  that  number  5,  he  finds  the  first  coloured 
square  in  the  pattern  is  number  22  down  the  margin,  and  also  that 
the  said  square  22  is  painted  green,  therefore,  he  knows  be  is  to 
take  a  printing  ruler  furnished  with  green  colour,  and  laying  that 
ruler  upon  the  shelf  F,  he  presses  it  towards  the  cylinder  and  makes 
the  first  impression  across  the  yarns  upon  the  cylinder.  He  then 
turns  the  cyUnder  round  to  division  23,  and  looking  to  square  num- 
ber 23  down  the  margin  of  his  design  paper,  (still  under  number  5 
at  top,)  he  finds  that  square  to  be  also  green,  and  therefore  he  knows 
that  he  is  to  make  another  impression  with  the  same  printing  stick, 
after  refurnishing  it  with  green  colour ;  after  which  he  turns  the 
cylinder  round  to  division  24,  and  by  reference  to  his  design  paper, 
he  finds  it  again  to  indicate  another  impression  of  green  colour,  and 
after  that  another  repetition  thereof,  at  division  25. 

These  four  being  done,  he  finds  by  referring  to  his  design  paper 
and  proceeding  downwards  (still  under  number  5  at  top)  that  no 
more  party-colours  are  required  on  the  fifth  set  of  yarns  until  the 
4Sth  square,  which  is  a  light  blue  colour  ;  therefore,  be  turns  the- 
cyUnder  round,  forward  as  far  as  its  48th  division,  and  fastening  it^ 
there  makes  an  impression  with  a  ruler  fiirnished  with  a  Ugbt  blue 
colour,  which  being  done,  another  reference  to  his  design  paper^ 
shows  him,  that  he  must  again  turn  the  cylinder  for^-ard  to  its  53d 
division,  and  there  apply  an  impression  in  dark  blue  colour  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  he  must  again  turn  the  cylinder  forward  to  its  5Stb  di>  - 

vision,  and  there  apply  a  green  impression  ;  after  which  the  said 

fifth  set  of  yarns,  then  wound  on  the  cyUnder,  will  be  completed 

and  rendered  party-coloured  at  every  part  of  their  length  where  the-^ 
pattern  requires  them  to  be  so  coloured,  unless  the  cylinder  is  sc^ 
large  as  to  require  the  pattern  to  be  repeated  twice  or  tlirice  in- 
going round  it,  in  which  case  he  repeats  the  operation  accordingly^ 
And,  note,  if  the  yarns  have  not  been  previously  dyed,  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  with  an  uniform  colour,  proper  for  the  intended 
ground  on  which  the  pattern  is  to  be  represented,  then,  (unless  th^ 
ground  is  to  be  white,)  the  ground  colour  must  be  applied  to  the 
yarns  by  making  successive  impressions  thereon  with  a  printing' 
ruler  furnished  with  the  said  ground  colour,  making  such  an  im- 
pression whenever  the  cylinder  is  detained  at  one  of  its  divisions, 
whereof  the  number  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  squares  in 
the  pattern  paper,  (beneath  number  5  at  top,)  which  squares  are 
there  filled  with  tlie  said  ground  colour,  viz.,  the  squares  numbered 
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I  Co  21,  in  Fig  111,  and  then  the  squares  numbered  26  to  47,  and 
49  to  52,  54  to  57,  and  59  to  72.  And,  note,  when  the  design 
paper  indicates  that  impressions  of  the  same  colour  are  to  be  re- 
peated in  succession,  those  repetitions  may  be  expedited  by  using 
printing  rulers  of  double  or  treble  the  usual  breadth  of  one  division 
QD  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  The  fifth  set  of  yarns  (con- 
sisiing,  in  this  instance,  of  6  yarns  in  number)  being  now  rendered 
party-coloured,  the  moveable  portions  H  H  of  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  are  folded  inwards,  in  the  manner  represented  in  Figs. 
114  and  115,  and  as  before  described,  in  order  to  slacken  and  set 
the  yams  loose  thereon ;  and  then  the  oiled  cloth  cover  with  the 
yarns  upon  it  is  removed  from  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
which  is  immediately  put  together  again,  and  another  clean  oil 
cloth  is  applied  thereon,  in  readiness,  for  receiving  the  next  set  of 
yarns  which  are  to  be  rendered  party-coloured,  according  to  the  order 
of  succession  which  is  indicated  by  tracing  the  design  paper  Fig. 
Ill,  from  the  square  numbered  6  at  top  downwards  through  all  the 
squares  beneath  the  same.  Each  set  of  yarns  which  is  removed 
from  the  cyUnder  along  with  the  oil  cloth  covering  thereof,  as  be- 
fore  mentioned,  is  kept  extended  over  two  sticks  until  the  colours 
become  dry,  and  then  the  yarns  are  made  up  into  a  large  hank  or 
bundle,  and  submitted  to  steam  by  the  usual  process  of  steam  print- 
ing, in  order  to  fix  the  colours,  and  the  yarns  are  then  washed  in 
water,  to  remove  the  gum  or  paste  with  which  the  colours  were 
mixed  up,  and  after  being  dried,  the  yarns  are  wound  off  upon  bob- 
bins in  readiness  for  forming  them  into  a  warp  for  the  loom.  In 
forming  which  warp,  each  set  of  party-coloured  yarns  must  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  breadth  of  the  warp  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended  when  they  were  coloured  with  the  succession  of 
coburs  which  is  indicated  by  the  design  paper.  In  forming  the  warp 
by  drawing  off  the  yarns  from  the  said  bobbins,  it  may  either  be 
beamed  on  the  yarn  roller  of  the  loom,  or  the  yarns  may  proceed 
at  once  from  their  bobbins  to  the  loom,  to  be  drawn  off  there-from, 
as  frut  as  the  operation  of  weaving  requires. 

Respecting  the  weaving  of  figured  fabrics  out  of  yarns  which 
have  been  rendered  party  coloured,  suitably  for  that  purpose,  by 
Whytock's  method,  hereinbefore  described,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  loom  may  be  such  as  b  commonly  used  for  plain 
weaving,  without  any  of  the  apparatus  required  for  figure  weaving, 
and  the  manipulations  may  be  the  same  as  those  for  plain  weaving 
of  the  like  &brics  to  tliose  on  which  it  is  intended  to  produce 
figured  patterns  by  using  party  coloured  yarns.    And,  on  this  head, 
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it  only  remains  to  explain  a  precautionary  measure  which  is  used 
during  the  progress  of  the  weaving,  to  ensure  that  all  the  several 
yarns  of  the  warp  shall  preserve  their  proper  relative  positions  in 
the  direction  of  their  length,  without  any  alteration  thereof,  during 
the  weaving,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other,  viz.  In  ap- 
plying the  colour  to  each  set  of  yarns,  either  the  first  or  the  last  of 
the  impressions,  which  \a  made,  when  the  cylinder  stands  at 
division  1,  must  be  of  such  a  decided  character,  that  its  place 
every  yarn  can  always  be  distinguished  with  certainty ;  or,  a  nar- 
row black  impression  may  be  made  across  every  set  of  the  yarns- 


when  the  cylinder  stands  at  its  division  1,  as  a  common  startin; 
place  for  all  the  yarns,  and  for  all  the  sets  of  yarns ;  which  decidec 
impression,  or  narrow  black  impression,  in  consequence  of  the 
cumvolutions  which  the  yarns  make  around  the  cylinder,  will 
repeated  at  every  place  along  the  length  of  each  yarn,  where  th_ 
repetitions  of  the  pattern  are  intended  to  begin  and  to  end. 
short,  when  the  party  coloured  yarns  are  afterwards  formed  into 
warp,  the  said  marks  will  indicate  the  junctions  of  the  successi 
repetitions  of  the  pattern  ; '  and  if  the  yarns  are  all  adjusted  so  Ih 
those  marks  on  each  yarn  will  range  in  a  straight  line,  squ 
across  the  breadth  of  the  warp,  then  a  correct  pattern  will 
formed  by  the  party  colours  of  the  yarns;  and  all  the  precautic=:^Ji 
that  is  required  during  the  progress  of  the  weaving,  is  to  keep 
the  yarns  so  adjusted  in  length,  that  all  others  of  the  said  mar 
at  every  succeeding  repetition  of  the  pattern,  shall  continue  to 
in  straight  lines,  and  square  across.     To  ensure  this  condition 
clamp,  similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  110  is  used,  which 
composed  of  two  straight  rulers  W  X,  united  by  screws  t?,  v,  whS 
draw  the  edges  of  the  two  rulers  W  X  together,  and  their  adj 
edges  are  covered  with  cloth.     This  clamp  is  applied  across 
warp,  with  one  of  its  rulers  above  the  yarns  and  the  other 
them,  near  to  the  place  where  the  said  marks  must  range 
straight  line,  square  across  the  warp,  and  there  the  clamp  is 
ened  by  its  screws  v,  v,  so  as  to  hold  all  the  yarns  fast  between 
edges  of  its  two  rulers  W  X,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their 
tive  positions  end  ways  in  respect  to  each  other.    As  the 
proceeds,  the  clamp  Fig.  110  advances  along  with  the  yam;  aJ>^ 
when  the  length  of  the  pattern  has  been  woven,  the  weaving  mtff^ 
be  suspended,  whilst  the  screws  v,  v,  of  the  clamp  are  looemedy  to 
set  it  fi-ee  on  the  yarns,  and  it  is  then  taken  back  along  with  theo, 
to  the  next  succeeding  marks ;  and,  if  those  marks  do  not  range  in 
a  straight  line,  and  square  across  the  warp  as  they  ought  to  do. 


fcri. 
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those  yarns  which  are  too  forward  must  be  pulled  back  or  stretched 
until  the  marks  are  made  to  range,  and  then  the  clamp  is  to  be 
again  screwed  feist  on  the  yarns,  to  confine  them  in  their  true 
relative  positions,  whilst  another  length  of  pattern  is  woven ;  after 
which  the  clamp  is  again  shifted  to  the  next  succeeding  set  of 
marks  and  so  on  until  the  weaving  of  the  whole  piece  is  completed. 
This  method  of  working  with  the  clamp  Fig.  110  during  the  pro- 
fj^ess  of  the  weaving,  is  only  requisite  in  case  the  yarns  are  drawn 
off  at  once  from  the  bobbins  to  form  the  warp  in  the  loom  as  the 
weaving  goes  on,  without  using  a  yarn  beam  to  the  loom :  but,  if 
the  warp  is  formed  and  gathered  on  a  yarn  beam  by  a  previous 
operation  to  the  weaving,  then  the  clamp  Fig.  110  must  be  used  in 
the  mamier  above  described  during  the  operation  of  beaming,  but 
it  will  not  be  afterwards  required  during  the  weaving  of  the  warp 
which  has  been  so  formed  from  the  yarn  beam. 

Note.  It  has  heen,  by  way  of  example,  stated  that  the  design, 
Fig.  Ill,  contains  72  squares  in  length,  and  tliat  the  circumference 
of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  divided  also  into  72  parts ;  but  this  supposes 
a  pattern  of  small  extent,  and  a  small  cyUnder.  A  large  pattern 
would  require  a  large  cylinder,  but  on  a  large  cylinder  a  small  pat- 
tern might  be  repeated  two,  three,  or  more  times.  The  cylinders 
which  the  inventor  uses  in  rendering  yarns  party  coloured  for  a  vel- 
vet pile  carpet,  are  6  yards  in  circumference  ;  but  he  finds  it  prefera- 
ble to  divide  the  circumference  into  144  parts,  and  then  144  succes- 
sive impressions  of  the  printing  rulers  will  be  required  to  go  all  round 
the  circumference :  in  which  case  a  small  pattern  of  72  squares  in 
length,  like  that  in  Fig.  Ill,  would  require  to  be  repeated  twice  over, 
in  applying  the  party  colours  to  each  set  of  the  yams,  after  the 
manner  hereinbefore  described,  before  the  impressions  would  reach 
all  round  the  circumference  of  the  cyUnder.  Note  also,  that 
the  operation  hereinbefore  described,  of  rendering  the  yarns  party 
coloured,  may  be  expedited  in  case  the  pattern  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  it  will  admit  of  being  divided  or  split  down  by  a 
central  line,  along  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  piece,  into 
halves,  and  that  the  pattern  on  each  of  those  two  halves  will  be 
precisely  similar  side  by  side,  except  being  the  reverse  one  to  the 
other,  as  the  pattern  would  be  to  its  reflection  in  a  looking  glass. 
In  such  case  twice  as  many  yarns  may  be  applied  at  once  upon  the 
cylinder,  as  would  be  applied  for  a  single  pattern,  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  described,  the  width  of  the  cylinder  being  suitably  pro- 
portioned ;  and  after  the  double  set  of  yarns  have  been  rendered 
party  coloured,  one  half  of  them  is  taken  in  the  operation  of  warp- 
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ing  and  weaving  to  the  left  hand  of  the  centre  of  the  breadth  of 
the  warp,  and  the  other  to  the  right ;  and  in  Uke  manner  for  pat- 
terns which  are  to  repeat  three  or  more  times  side  by  side  in  the 
breadth  of  the  intended  fabric.  For  instance,  if  the  fabric  which 
is  to  be  woven  to  exhibit  the  pattern,  Fig.  Ill,  be  made  double  the 
width  hereinbefore  supposed,  in  order  to  contain  two  figured 
patterns,  such  as  Fig.  Ill,  but  reversed  to  each  other,  and 
disposed  side  by  side  in  the  breadth  of  the  fabric,  then,  the 
warp  for  such  a  fabric  would  contain  86  sets  of  yarns  of  6  each. 
516  yarns  in  the  whole  warp.  In  this  case  a  double  set  con- 
taining 12  yarns  may  be  wound  on  the  cyUnder  at  once,  in  order 
that  all  those  12  yarns  may  be  coloured  together,  and  after  being 
so  coloured  and  finished  ready  for  forming  into  a  warp,  the  12  yarns 
are  to  be  separated  into  2  sets  of  6  yarns  each,  and  one  of  those  sets 
is  used  for  the  right  hand  half  breadth  of  the  piece,  and  the  other  set 
for  the  left  hand  breadth  thereof.  But  whether  the  whole  pattern 
be  repeated  in  reverse  or  not,  any  repetition  side  by  side  which  con- 
tinues through  all  the  length  of  the  pattern  will  afford  the  opportu- 
nity of  colouring  an  increased  number  of  threads  at  once. 

The  colouring  will  in  all  cases  be  better  performed  when  the  coils 
of  yarns  around  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  are  laid  close  side 
by  side,  without  either  crowding  each  other  or  leaving  intervals  be- 
tween the  yarns ;  therefore,  the  pulley  e,  on  the  end  of  the  screw 
d  d,  (see  Fig.  1 06)  should  be  properly  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
large  pulley  g,  (see  Fig.  112)  on  the  end  of  the  axis  D  of  the  cyUn- 
der A  A,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  threads  of  the  screw  d  d, 
in  order  that  the  screw  may  be  turned  with  such  a  speed  in  respect 
to  the  speed  of  the  cylinder,  that  the  screw  will  carry  the  conductor 
G  G  (see  Figs.  107,  108,  and  109)  across  the  width  of  the  cylinder, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  at  a  proper  rate  of  progress  to  lay  the  succes- 
sive convolutions  of  the  yarns  properly  side  by  side  around  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder ;  therefore,  when  a  coarser  sort  of  yarns 
are  to  be  wound  on,  a  smaller  pulley  e,  must  be  applied  on  the  screw 
dd,U}  turn  it  quicker,  and  give  the  conductor  G  G  a  more  rapid 
progression ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  a  finer  sort  of  yarns  are  to  be 
wound  on,  a  larger  pulley  e,  must  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  screw 
to  turn  it  slower.*  The  number  of  yarns  to  be  wound  about  the 
cylinder  at  once  varies,  for  the  reasons  herein  before  stated,  and  also 

*  The  pulleys  e,  and  g,  being  on  the  same  range  in  Fig.  113,  would  appear 
to  constitute  only  one  pulley;  but  the  reader,  on  referring  to  Fig.  112  will 
easily  understand  their  relative  positions. 
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ihe  number  of  convolutions  of  each  yarn  around  the  cylinder  varies 

according  to  the  size  of  the  cyUnder,  and  to  the  length  of  the  yarns 

to  be  wound  around  it :  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the  machinery  to 

those  changes,  for  which  purpose  the  wire  eyes  z,  which  are  stuck 

into  the  two  wooden  rails  R  S  of  the  conductor  G  G,  (see  Figs.  106, 

107  and  108)  and  the  loops  m  m,  which  guide  the  yams,  may  be 

"f^ry  numerous  in  a  row,  and  the  yams  may  be  conducted  tlirough 

AoBe  eyes  which  suit  best. 

In  order  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  form  and  regularity 
of  the  several  coils  made  by  each  yarn  and  set  of  yarns,  around  the 
cylinder,  after  they  are  taken  off  therefrom,  and  during  the  processes 
(f  steaming  and  washing  them,  as  aforesaid,  it  is  proper  to  pass  a 
nnall  cord  of  worsted  amongst  the  convolutions,  under  and  over 
thdn  alternately,  tying  its  ends  together.  This  interlacing  of  a  cord 
across  the  several  coils  may  be  applied  at  two  different  places  of  each 
*t  of  coils,  before  they  are  taken  off  from  the  cylinder,  and  it  will 
^cilitate  the  winding  afterwards  upon  bobbins,  as  it  will  preserve 
^^  yarns  from  entanglement. 

In  rendering  the  yams  party-coloured  for  Turkey  carpets,  they 
^'^Ust  be  coloured  by  the  same  method  herein  before  described,  but 
^ith  the  order  of  succession  of  colours  according  to  the  horizontal 
^^^?^  of  squares  across  the  design  paper,  instead  of  according  to  the 
P^t-pendicular  rows  of  squares  thereon ;  because  the  figures  or  pat- 
on  Turkey  carpets  are  not  formed  as  in  the  other  fabrics  herein 
(bre  mentioned,  by  gathering  up  the  warp  threads,  but  by  loop- 
^^g*  and  knotting  in  detached  tufts  upon  the  ground  warp.     In  the 
^''flinary  mode  of  fabricating  such  carpets,  different  individuals  are 
^^^erally  employed  on  one  piece  of  carpet,  each  of  them  having  cer- 
^^^  portions  allotted  to  him,  and  which  he  is  to  fill  with  tuft^.     In 
^^ing  the  party-coloured  yarns  for  these  tufts,  the  portions  given  to 
^^ch  of  the  workers  must  be  coloured,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the 
^^^*t  of  the  figure  he  is  to  work,  or  if  the  yarn  has  been  coloured  for 
'^   Tery  extensive  pattern,  each  long  yarn  might  be  divided  into 
^^{ual  portions,  and  distributed  amongst  the  number  of  hands  to  be 
^'Jriployed,  whereby  there  would  be  less  risk  of  mistakes  than  in  the 
^dinary  method  :  the  tuft  with  which  one  person  would  leave  off 
^t^ouid  answer  to  the  commencing  colour  of  the  next  portion. 

Having  explained  and  set  forth,  by  suitable  drawings  and  des- 
cription, the  nature  and  objects  of  Mr.  Whytock^s  invention  and 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  some  alterations  made  upon  it  by  a  relation  of  ours,  Mr. 
Edward  Henshall,  carpet  manufacturer   Huddersfield,  England. 
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The  reader  will,  indeed,  perceive,  that  Whytock's  description  coveia 
most  of  the  ground  claimed  by  Henshall,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
are  some  features  of  novelty  or  difference  in  the  latter  individuaPs 
arrangements  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  from  this  consideration  we 
have  been  led  to  make  proper  drawings*  of  his  machinery  while  in 
actual  operation ;  in  which  undertaking  we  have  been  at  much 
trouble  and  expense  ;  however,  we  will  not  grudge  all  that  we  have 
thus  sacrificed,  if  by  any  means  the  machinery  and  processes  of 
Whytock  and  Henshall  shall  be  so  amalgamated  as  to  enable  some 
of  our  brethren  to  supersede  the  present  tedious  system  of  manufac- 
turing carpets.  If  even  25  or  30  yards  of  Brussels,  velvet  pile, 
or  the  Whj^tock  carpet  could  be  woven  in  one  power  loom  per  day, 
of  10  working  hours,  we  think  the  old  method  might  then  be  con- 
sidered as  on  the  high  road  to  Texas  ;  and  after  its  disappearance 
fi'om  all  civilized  society,  the  parties  who  survived  the  grand  catastro- 
phe (particularly  if  high-tar if-men)  would,  no  doubt,  make  mag- 
nificent fortunes. 

Henshall's  improvements  in  manufacturing  carpets,  and  hearth 
rugs,  consist.  Firstly. — In  the  appUcation  and  use  of  a  peculiar  anc 
novel  arrangement  of  apparatus,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  wind, 
ing  the  threads  of  yarns  which  are  to  constitute  the  warp  thread 
of  Brussels,  Wilton,  velvet,  or  velvet  piled,  or  other  similar  carpet- 
and  hearth-rugs,  from  separate  hanks  of  yarn,  and  laying  twc 
three,  or  more  threads,  side  by  sid**^  as  if  in  tapes  or  bands  upo- 
one  bobbin,  and  thus  preparing  the  threads  for  a  two  or  three-threaa 
warp,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  loom  for  weaving,  (same  as  ■ 
Whytock's.) 

Secondly. — The  invention  consists  in  an  improved  constructi4= 
of  apparatus,  and  a  novel  mode  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  pec=^ 
liar  arrangement  of  the  yarns  which  are  to  constitute  warp  threac: 
whereby,  spots,  squares,  or  stripes,  may  be  printed  upon  a  flat  ef- 
face or  table,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  block  or  type  printing  appz 
ratus,  in  different  colours,  across  a  collection  or  number  of  yarns 
threads  so  arranged,  that  they  may,  after  being  so  printed  u|^ 
the  table,  be  wound  again  upon  a  reel  into  hanks,  and  taken  «c 
the  reel,  and  removed  to  be  steamed,  washed,  and  dried,  in  order 
clear,  raise,  or  fix  the  colours,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  printL^ 
woollen  yarns. 

It  must  be  observe^!,  that  each  spot,  square,  or  stripe,  may  N 
printed  or  stamped  of  any  breadth  of  the  block,  or  length  of  tfi^ 
threads  or  yams,  according  to  the  pattern  required,  as  the  poitioii 

*  This  we  did  in  August  1840. 
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oT  Uie  yam  so  printed  or  stamped  is  intended  to  form  one  or  more 
fcops  of  the  fobric,  when  thrown  up  by  the  weaving  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  tiKTO  or  more  loops,  in  succession,  are  required  to  be  of  the  same 
colour,  to  form  the  pattern  of  the  carpet,  the  threads  or  yarns  must 
be  printed  or  coloured  at  once,  over  a  sufficient  space  of  the  length, 
to  form  these  two  or  more  loops  ;  this  may  be  done  with  a  block  or 
type  of  the  required  breadth  or  length  for  two  or  more  loops  in  the 
doth,  hereafter  more  particularly  explained.  (See  Fig.  Ill  and  its 
explanation.) 

rrhe  object  of  this  part  of  the  invention,  is  to  operate  upon  a 
greater  number  of  threads  or  yarns,  and  produce  the  printed,  or 
te-mped,  spotted,  or  striped  yarns,  direct  from  the  bobbins  ;   and 
&fter  printing  or  colouring,  to  wind  them  at  once  direct  from  the 
prinUng  table  into  separate  hanks,  all  of  which  is  done  at  one  ope- 
ration.    These  warps,  when  subsequently  arranged,  form  the  warps 
^  as  many  carpets,  or  hearth-rugs,  in  contra-distinction  to  printing, 
**3.niping,  or  colouring  the  yarns  collectively,  when  arranged  in  the 
*>iTn  of  a  warp,  with  a  pattern  or  device  complete  upon  the  sur- 
^<^  of  such  warp,  and  ready  to  be  woven  in  the  loom,  as  hitherto 
P'^Ustised  under  the   patented   inventions   of   Messrs.   Woodcroft, 
^^hwabe,  Whytock,  and  Whytock  and  Clink ;  the  first  two  per- 
^'^Os  printing  or  dyeing  the  intended  pattern  or  device  complete  upon 
^■^e  perfect  or  arranged  warp,  either  before  or  after  beaming  ;  and 
^^  latter,  either  printing  on  yarns,  wound  on  a  cylinder,  or  producing 
^^^  colours  by  dyeing  the  said  yarns. 

\Vhen  the  threads  or  yarns  have  been  so  printed,  they  are  pro- 

ly  arranged,  as  hereafter  described,  in  order  to  form  the  warp 

^^^'eads  of  the  carpets  and  hearth-rugs  ;  they  are  then  woven  in  an 

linary  carpet  loom.     This  part  of  the  invention  also  comprises  the 

ingement  of  the  threads,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith. 

Thirdly. — These  alterations  on  Whytock's  plans  consist  of  an 

mgement  of  machinery,  by  means  of  which,  the  warp,  yarn,  or 

^'t^r^ads,  or  warp  throughout  its  whole  length,  can  be  woven  into  a 

^*ight  gauze- work,  having  weft  threads  put  in  at  distances  of  about 

^*^  inch  asunder ;  and  this  is  done  during  the  operation  of  beaming 

**^^  warp  direct  from  the  bobbins. 

After  the  warp-yarn  has  been  thus  prepared,  patterns  or  designs 
**^y  be  printed  upon  its  surface,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  block 

In  printing  the  gauze,  the  pattern-blocks  must  Imj  elongated  when 
^tended  for  Brussels  or  similar  carpets  or  hearth-riigs,  as  before 
v^ftmed ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  providing  the  block,  upon 

31 
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which  the  pattern  is  wrought,  about  three-fiflhs  longer  than  ih 
finished  pattern  will  require,  when  the  clolh  is  completed,  as  ih 
operation  of  weaving  will  weave,  or  loop  up,  the  extra  three-fifUi 
of  printed  gauze.  The  gauze,  when  printed,  is  removed  to  b 
steamed,  washed,  and  dried,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  wooUe 
printing  ;  after  which,  it  is  re-beamed,  and  woven  in  an  ordinar 
plain  carpet  loom,  the  preparatory  weft  threads  of  the  gauze,  bein 
removed  as  the  clolh  is  woven. 

Fourthly.— The  improveinenta  consist  in  weaving,  in  a  commo 
simple  loom,  Brussels  or  similar  carpets,  or  looped  fabrics,  as  Wi 
ton  or  velvet  piled  carpets  and  hearth-rugs,  plain,  either  in  white  c 
grey  yarn,  or  any  colour,  intended  as  the  ground  of  ihe  pattern 
and  afterwards  printing  upon  the  said  plain  goods,  any  pattern  c 
device,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  block  or  machine  printing,  th 
colour  parts  of  which  may  be  raised,  washed,  and  dried  in  the  iisus 
way.  The  carpet  is  then  distended,  and  the  back  stilTened  will 
size  or  other  suitable  matter,  as  may  be  found  requisite. 
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Fig.  116  repreeents  a  from  elevation  of  an  improred  winding  ap- 
paratus, conBtittiting  the  first  part  of  the  improvemenls ;  Fig.  117  13 
an  end  view;  and  Fig.  118  isaplanorhDrizontal  view  of  the  same, 
as  seen  from  above.  Tliese  Figs,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  two 
mMhods  of  carrying  this  part  of  the  invention  into  effect,  viz. 
doubling  from  hanke,  or  skeins,  or  separate  bobbins,  as  one  side  of 
the  frame  is  represented  having  tiie  hanks  or  skeins,  and  >he  other 
(he  bobbtna. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  slight  frame  a,  a,  a,  the  upper  part  of 
«4iich  BUppOTts  the  reels  b,  b,  6,  (see  Figs.  116  and  117)  containing 
the  hanla  of  yam  c,  c,  c.  The  lower  part  of  the  framing  supports 
(be  driving  shaft  d,  d,  (see  Figs.  116  and  118)  upon  which  is  keyed 
(he  pulley  e',  to  which  driving  power  is  to  be  appUed.  Upon  this 
Aeft  d,  a  series  of  wooden  drums/,/,/,  are  also  mounted,  which 
nrtJve  with  it,  and  drive,  by  friction  of  contact,  the  bobbins  g,  g, 
and  m,  m. 
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The  yams  or  threads  being  taken  separately  from  the  han 
c,  c,  c,  two,  three,  or  more  of  them  are  brought  together,  and  pass 
through  the  eyes  A,  in  the  stationary  guide-rail  i,  i  ;  thence  throu) 
the  eyes  or  hooks  A*,  A',  on  the  traversing  guide-rail  i',  i",  {see  Fi( 
Llti  and  117.)  These  threads  are  then  wound  upon  one  of  t 
bobbios  g;  side  by  side,  so  that  the  two,  three,  or  more,  will  readi 
unwind  from  the  bobbins,  at  the  same  speed,  and  thus  always  pi 
serve  aa  uniformity,  in  lengtli  and  tension. 

The  guide-rails  t',  are  traversed  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  lay  tl 
yam  evenly  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  bobbins,  by  means  of  the  lev 
k,  being  moved  by  the  heart  or  excentric  motion  /,  (see  Figs,  i: 
and  117)  geared  with  the  other  end  of  the  driving  shaft. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  the  drawing,  that  a  similar  arrangeme 
is  represented  upon  the  other  side  of  the  machine,  except  that  tl 
three  threads  are  being  wound  together  upon  the  bobbin  m,  from  < 
bobbins  n,  n,  (see  Figs.  117  and  118)  instead  of  the  reels  b,  b, 
banks  c,  c,  c. 


I%.lia 


The  apparatus  necessary  (o  perform  the  second  part  of  the  im 
provements,  namely,  the  arranging,  printing,  or  stamping,  and  Tcc^ 
ing  of  the  threads  or  yarns,  intended  to  be  woven  into  carpets  <* 
rugs,  is  shewn  in  longitudinal  elevation  at  Fig.  119. 

Any  number  of  bobbins  containing  the  yams,  are  placed  at  a',  o*^ 
upon  spindles  mounted  (either  vertically  or  in  any  other  manner)  >i 
the  boards  &',  as  a  creel,  the  yarns  from  which  are  passed  betwe^ 
the  friction  guide  rollers  c*,  c*,  and  one,  two,  or  more  threads  [*^ 
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cording  to  the  quality  of  the  carpet  required)  are  drawn  throu 
each  space  of  the  wires  in  the  sley  or  reed  e  ;  say  ten  or  twenty 
such  threads  are  passed  through  the  reed,  side  by  side,  and  forn 
band ;  a  space  or  blank,  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  band 
yams,  is  then  left  in  the  reed ;  and  again,  a  similar  number 
threads  and  spaces  are  left  alternately,  until  the  reed  is  filled.  T 
ends  of  all  the  threads  are  then  to  be  confined  in  a  nipper  or  ck 
^',  and  drawn  tightly  across  the  printing  or  stamping  table  h^.  T 
operation  of  ordinary  block-printing  or  stamping,  is  now  to  be  p 
formed,  which  must  be  governed  by  the  pattern  paper,  as  in  or 
nary  figure  weaving ;  spots,  stripes,  or  squares,  only,  are  to  be  print 
or  stamped,  and  not  any  regular  fancy  pattern  or  device. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  ordinary  squared  or  plaid  patte 
paper,  every  square  or  plaid  of  which  corresponds  with  each  two 
three  threads  of  the  intended  carpet,  as  in  Fig.  Ill ;  and  after  t 
pattern,  to  be  produced,  has  been  carefully  coloured  upon  the  desij 
or  ruled  paper,  by  examining  the  paper,  the  workmun  or  priu 
must  be  governed  or  directed  in  printing  or  colouring  the  yam. 

Small  blocks  or  types,  the  breadth  of  the  band  of  threads,  and  I 
length  required  for  one,  two,  or  more  loops  of  the  carpet,  wh 
woven,  must  be  provided,  according  as  the  pattem  paper  directs,  a 
screwed  up  into  a  small  hand  block,  like  those  used  for  marki 
shirts ; — thus,  if  the  pattern  directs  one  loop  should  be  printed 
stamped  black,  one  type  or  block  must  be  placed  to  print  or  sta. 
it,  and  then  the  number  of  blanks  and  printing  types  which  foll< 
are  added,  until  one  hand  block  of  a  convenient  length,  is  fornii 
the  whole  being  screwed  together ;  or  a  single  block  may  be  us 
taking  one  or  more  colours  from  a  party-coloured  sieve,  at  the  sst 
dip,  and  applying  it  direct  to  the  yarns. 

When  the  entire  bands  or  lengths  of  the  warp  threads  have  l> 
printed  or  stamped,  as  they  are  passed  over  the  table,  they  mu^ 
each  distinguished  by  a  number  or  letter.*  After  the  length 
threads,  lying  at  one  time  upon  the  surfece  of  the  table  h^,  A',  I 
119,  has  been  printed  or  stamped,  the  nipper  or  clasp  ^',  is  to 
closed  on  to  the  threads  which  pass  over  the  table  A',  A^,  in  ordei 
remove  the  length  just  printed  and  allow  another  length  of  the  ya^ 
to  be  drawn  over  the  printing  table. 

The  printed  or  stamped  threads  are  hung  upon  wooden  Tolk 
to  partially  dry  (as  shown  in  Fig.  119)  and  are  afterwards  cof 
pletely  dried,  by  passing  over  the  heated  cylinder  V  ;  thence  th< 

*  Instead  of  the  waymarks  or  hieroglyphics  used  by  Whytock. 
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(woceed  over  guide  rails  m,  and  being  tlierc  iwparated  Liy  upriglit 
wires,  are  wound  into  hanks  upon  the  reelii  Jt  ?t. 

Tile  hanks  must  also  be  carefully  numbered,  when  taken  off 
ihe  reels,  each  hank  forniing  only  one  warp  thread,  the  entire 
length  of  the  piece, — the  same  numbers  being  of  course  em- 
ployed, as  previously  marked  in  the  printing ;  they  may  then 
be  Bteamed,  washed  and  dried,  or  otiierwise  treated,  as  in  woollen 
printing. 

"When  these  hanks  are  required  to  fonn  the  warp  threads  of 
carpets  or  rugs,  they  are  to  be  wound  again  upon  bobbins,  wliiuh 
are  Duuibered  the  same  as  the  hanks.  The  bolibiiid  should  tlien 
be  taken  in  tlieir  numbered  order,  and  in  sufficient  (luaniilies  to 
make  a  full  warp,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  the  account  of 
Whytock's  carpel. 

The  bobbins  a  a,  are  now  to  be  placed  upon  spindles  and  boards 
6',  as  just  described,  shown  in  Figs.  116,  117  and  120,  beginning 
wilii  thread  No.  1,  and  passing  it  through  the  first  space  of  the  sley 
or  reed  e,  and  so  on  for  the  entire  width  ;  then  the  full  warp  is  to 
be  beamed  on  die  roller /-/' for  the  loom  (nee  Klg.  121)  direct 
from  tlie  bolibin^, — which  being  done,  the  lieam  of  warp  may  Iw 
removed  to  a  common  plain  cloth  loom  {like  that  shown  in  t'ig. 
120)  to  be  woven. 


Pigs.  121   and  122  represent  a  plan  and  side  view  of  a  slight 
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temporary  loom,  in  wtiich  the  third  pait  of  these  improvemenis 
effected. 


A  HJmilar  creel  of  bobbins  a'  a'  a'  to  those  before  described,  a^re^  ' 
placed  upon  the  boards  and  spindles  b'  b^  and  contain  the  wvp 
threads,  either  single,  double,  or  treble,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  intended  fabric ;  but,  instead  of  beaming  them  at  once  for  the 
loom,  they  are  passed  over  guide  or  friction  rollers  c*  e*  through  the 
beadles  d'  d^  and  reed  or  sley  e,  (see  Pigs.  121  and  123)  and  al 
every  inch  or  more  of  space,  a  weft  thread  o*  is  thrown,  in  order  to 
convert  the  warp  thread  or  yams  into  a  preparatory  gauze-work, 
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itbout  weaving  any  positive  or  pennaneDt  fabric  or  cloth  ;  thus  a 
irtial  weaving  is  eSiected  with  the  temporary  cross  threads  o',  by 
eans  of  the  beadles  d*  d*  and  sley  e  ;  the  gauze  is  then  drawn 
r  the  beam/'/*,  hy  means  of  the  tooth  gearing  g',  and  winch 
lumdie  k*,  and  a  then  leady  for  printing.     (See  Figs.  120  and 

2a) 

lANCFACTURE   OF  CARPETS,  RUGS,  Ac,  BY   CEMENTING 
A  NAP  OR  PILE  ON  PLAIN  CLOTH. 

A.  method  of  tnaoufiicturing  carpets,  hearth-rugs  &c.,  has  lately 
sen  diacovered,  which  differs  eo  much  from  those  already  described, 
od  at  the  same  time  possesBes  so  much  merit,  that  we  think  our 
^ork  would  be  incomplete,  without  giving  an  account  of  it.  This 
'ethod  is,  indeed,  so  unlike  the  ordinary  modes  of  manufacturing 
iTpetB,  hearth-rugs  &.c.  that  it  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  con- 
dered  under  the  head  of  any  branch  of  weaving  at  all ;  it  will, 
Ottever,  be  interesting  to  both  weavers  and  manufacturers,  to  have 

All!  explanation  of  it,  as  it  is  likely  to  supersede  many  of  their 
^Bsent  processes. 

This  remarkable  invention  attracted  considerable  notice  at  the 
"le  of  its  first  introduction,  in  1838 ;  and  several  machines  are 
'W  in  operation,  upon  the  principle  of  it,  in  England  and  Belgium. 
c  have  made  the  annexed  drawings  and  description  from  a 
'chine,  while  at  work  in  the  latter  country  ;  and  hope  that  our 
*rts  may  prove  beneficial  to  many  of  our  friends. 
^ig.  123,  represents  a  perspective  view  of  a  machine  suitable  for 
*~Vii)g  out  the  first  part  of  the  invention,  a  a,  is  a  quadrangular 
'^e  having  the  guides  b,  b,  affixed  by  screws  or  other  suitable 
^Kis,  allowing  of  their  being  readily  removed  to  take  out  the  work. 
Fi([.  133. 
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The  frame  a,  a,  is  supported  by  the  legs  or  frame  c,  c.  Ou  ( 
under  side  of  each  of  the  guides  is  a  groove  or  space  between  t 
guide  and  the  frame  a,  the  object  of  which  will  be  hereafter  fu 
explained,  d,  d,}s  a  roller  or  beam  (see  Figs.  123  and  125) 
which  is  warped  a  number  of  yarns  or  threads  of  worsted,  wc 
cotton,  silk,  or  other  fibrous  materials,  or  mixtures  thereof,  in  li 
manner  to  winding  or  beaming  a  warp  for  a  loom,  as  if  the  sai 
were  to  be  woven  into  a  fabric,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  weavi 
with  warp  and  weft,  and  the  warp  beam  or  roller  rf,  d,  is  weighi 
and  has  friction  cords  or  bands,  as  is  practised  in  looms  for  weavi] 
and  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  ends  of  the  warp  ihrei 
are  made  fast  to  the  front  rail  of  the  frame  a,  in  hke  manner 
fastening  a  warp  to  the  cloth  roller  of  a  loom.  The  workman  tL 
proceeds  to  work  in  the  following  manner ;  he  has  a  number 
strips  of  thin  metal,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  or  other  suitable  ma 
rial ;  the  strips  being  all  of  the  same  size  ;  and  are  to  be  in  wic 
what  the  depth  of  the  desired  nap  is  to  be,  and  of  a  length  son 
what  greater  than  the  width  of  the  fabric  to  be  produced  in  the  n 
chine  ;  the  frame  a,  (see  Fig.  123)  and  guides  b,  b,  are  to  have  a  spi 
between  them  equal  to  the  width  of  the  intended  fabric  to  be  p 
duced.  The  workman  first  places  one  of  the  strips  of  metal  um 
the  warp,  and  draws  it  up  to  the  end,  and  parallel  with  the  front  i 
of  the  frame  a,  the  two  ends  of  the  strip  being  placed  under  the  gui( 
b,  6,  by  which  they  are  prevented  rising  up ;  he  then  places  I 
next  strip  edgeways  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  warp,  and  depresi 
the  warp  evenly  between  the  first  and  second  strip,  and  he  sprin 
or  bends  the  second  strip  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the  t^ 
ends  thereof  entering  into  the  grooves  formed  between  the  guides 
b,  and  the  sides  of  the  frame  a.  He  then  places  anotlier  strip  und 
the  warp,  and  raises  the  same  up  evenly  between  the  second  ai 
third  strips,  and  he  bends  the  strip  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cau 
the  two  ends  to  enter  the  grooves  formed  between  the  guides  ai 
the  sides  of  the  frame  a,  and  then  straightens  the  strip  so  as  to  h 
the  same  parallel  with  the  preceding  ones  ;  then  he  takes  a  four 
strip  and  places  it  on  the  upper  surfece  of  the  warp,  and  depresE 
the  threads  thereof  evenly  between  the  third  and  fourth  strips,  ai 
causes  the  ends  of  the  fourth  strip  to  enter  the  grooves  formed  I 
tween  the  guides  6,  6,  and  the  fi^me  a,  and  with  a  straight-edge  I 
presses  the  strips  up  evenly  from  time  to  time,  so  that  they  nu 
each  be  kept  upright  on  their  edges  and  in  straight  lines  parallel 
each  other,  and  when  the  frame  a,  a,  is  full,  the  yarns  or  threa 
composing  the  warp  will  be  so  arranged  between  the  strips  of  met 
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or  Other  suitable  material,  as  to  pass  first  over,  then  under,  each 
succeeding  strip,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  124. 

Fig.  124. 
Yto^i        ^    „, Xa.rn 
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The  warp  thus  arranged  should  have  a  smooth  surface  of  metal 
or  other  suitable  material  passed  over  and  pressed  on  the  upper  side 
in  order  to  lay  and  press  the  yarns  or  threads  down  evenly,  and 
also  to  cause  them  to  spread  out  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a 
touching  of  the  fibres  throughout,  so  that  when  a  suitable  cement 
shall  be  placed  or  spread  thereon  and  dried,  the  whole  will  become 
one  sheet  of  fabric  when  the  strips  are  renioved  by  cutting,  as  will 
be  hereafter  more  fully  explained.  The  cementing  material  used 
by  the  inventor  is  India-rubber  (caoutchouc ;)  but  other  materials, 
such  as  shellac,  may  be  employed  instead.  One  or  more  coats  of 
hidia-rubber,  or  other  cement,  is  to  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
warp,  arranged  and  prepared  as  above  explained,  and  permitted  to 
dry,  and  in  this  condition  the  fi-ame  a,  a,  may  be  turned  over,  and 
then,  by  a  sharp  knife  or  other  suitable  cutting  instrument,  the 
strips  may  be  successively  removed  by  cutting  the  yarn  from  side  to 
Bide  of  the  fobric,  in  like  manner  to  cutting  the  warp  when  weav- 
ing velvet,  or  Wilton  carpet ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
strips  grooved,  as  is  the  case  with  the  wires  used  in  making  velvet, 
but  they  may  be  grooved,  if  it  is  desired  to  be  very  correct  in  the 
cutting.  The  fabric  thus  prepared  is  then  suitable  to  be  applied  to 
woven  textures  or  other  surfaces,  by  cementing  it  thereto,  but  it  is 
preferable  that  the  back  of  the  woven  fabric  should  be  cemented  on 
to  the  warp,  immediately  on  the  warp  or  pile  having  been  heated 
with  the  cement,  and  before  cutting  out  the  strips  of  metal  (as 
shown  in  Figs.  123  and  124)  or  other  suitable  material  employed, 
and  this  may  be  performed  by  having  first  spread  a  layer  of  the 
cement  on  the  warp,  and  another  on  to  the  fabric  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  back,  and  then  bring  the  two  cemented  surfaces  together 
and  press  them  well ;  and  if  the  surfaces  be  extensive  the  pressure 
may  be  conveniently  performed  by  means  of  a  smooth  iron  roller 
passed  over  the  upper  surface,  such  roller  being  made  hollow,  may 
be  heated  with  an  iron  heater.  In  case  it  be  required  to  make  car- 
pets, or  rugs,  or  other  fabrics,  with  patterns,  then  it  will  be  desirable 
to  print  the  yams  or  threads  in  the  warp,  but  each  pattern  in  the 
printing  must  be  so  lengthened  as  to  allow  of  the  bending  up  of  the 
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yarn,  and  the  colours  used  ruLUit  well  penetrate  the  waqi  (eee  Why- 
lock's  and  Henehall'B  methods.)  Fig-  126 


shows  another  arrangement  of  machinety  for  performing  a  like 
operation  of  bending  lengths  of  threads  or  yams  to  that  above 
descrUKd ;  the  only  diflerence  being  that  the  frame  a,  and  guides  ft, 
are  formed  into  a  cyhnder,  and  this  machine  requires  thai  the  fabric 
when  produced  should  be  unwound  before  the  culling  oul  of  Um 
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Strips :  in  other  respects  the  description  above  given,  aided  by  the 
drawings,  will  be  sufficient,  the  same  letters  indicating  similar  parts 
in  this  machine  as  were  used  in  Fig.  123.  And  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cylinder  a,  a,  has  an  axis  with  suitable  bearings  at  each 
end,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned  round  by  the  workman  as  he 
proceeds  with  his  work.  Another  means  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion of  bending  a  number  of  threads  or  yarns  (in  such  manner  that 
each  portion  of  thread  or  yarn  when  cut  shall  be  cemented  at  a 
point  or  part  intermediate  of  its  length,  and  the  two  ends  thereof 
rise  to  the  surface  and  form  the  warp  of  the  fabric,)  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  following  manner ;  in  place  of  warping  the  threads 
or  yarns  on  a  roller  or  beam,  as  above  explained,  and  then  bending 
the  warp  over  and  under  a  series  of  thin  strips  of  metal,  as  in  Pigs. 
123  and  124,  the  strips  may  have  thread  or  yarn  wound  spirally 
around  them,  as  is  shown  at  Fig.  126,  and  then  a  number  of  such 
covered  strips  are  to  be  packed  side  by  side  in  a  frame  a,  a,  and  the 
3rams  or  threads  cemented  together  and  to  a  suitable  fabric,  and 
the  strips  cut  there-from  as  above  explained.  We  have  stated  that 
the  looped  up  threads  or  yarns  were  to  be  cemented  to  a  cloth, 
which  would  serve  as  a  back,  yet  under  some  circumstances  it  will 
be  preferable  not  to  perform  that  operation,  such  as  in  making  a 
suitable  napped  fabric  for  the  covering  of  hats  and  bonnets,  in 
which  case  the  napped  fabric  being  made,  as  above  explained,  in 
place  of  cementing  it  to  any  fabric,  it  is  to  be  cemented  directly  on 
to  the  hat  or  bonnet. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  second  part  of  the  invention, 
which  relates  to  another  mode  of  manufacturing  carpets,  rugs,  and 
other  napped  fabrics,  which  differs  from  that  above  described,  but 
is  capable  of  being  so  worked  as  to  produce  very  ornamental  sur- 
faces and  may  be  made  to  resemble  tapestry  and  highly  finished 
paintings,  depending  on  the  taste  of  the  person  who  works  the 
pcUtem  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Fig.  127  represents  a  frame  or  apparatus  suitable  for  working  the 
pattern  when  performing  the  second  part  of  the  invention.  AAA 
A  A  are  quadrangular  frames  affixed  on  the  board  B  B.  Over 
each  of  the  end  frames  A,  is  evenly  stretched  canvas,  such  as  is 
used  for  worsted  work,  in  such  manner  that  the  canvas  at  each 
end  shall  be  stretched  to  coincide  one  with  the  other  as  nearly  as 
possible  can  be  done.  The  person  who  works  the  pattern  is  to  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — 

By  means  of  a  needle  he  draws  the  worsted,  wool,  or  other  yam 
or  thread  through  a  hole  or  mesh  in  the  canvas  at  one  end,  and 
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through  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  canvas  in  the  other  frame 
A,  conunencing  the  work  at  the  lower  comer  hole,  and  working 
successively  through  each  hole  of  the  lower  rows  of  the  surfaces  of 
canvas ;  then  the  next  above,  (taking  care  that  the  thread  or  yam 
between  the  frames  A  lie  even  and  smooth,  and  are  drawn  equall]^ 
tight)  and  the  work  is  to  be  continued  till  the  yarn  has  been  passed 
through  every  hole,  when  there  would  be  a  long  quadrangular  mass 
of  yarn  or  thread,  which  is  to  be  encompassed  with  a  box  or  case  C, 
(see  Fig.  128,)  open  at  both  ends ;  and  having  so  encompassed  and 
secured  tlie  mass  of  yarn  or  thread,  the  same  may  be  cut  away 
from  the  canvas  or  fabric,  and  a  piston  or  rammer  inserted  into  the 
box  or  case  C,  which,  fitting  closely  on  all  sides,  will,  when  desired, 
force  out  portions  or  lengths  of  the  yam,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
be  cut  off  after  it  has  been  combined  by  cementing  it  into  a  fabric, 
as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  described ;  and  the  ends  of  the  fibres 
in  the  box  C,  against  which  the  ram  is  to  press,  should  be  ce- 
mented to  the  ram  and  permitted  to  dry,  before  commencing  to  force 
out  the  mass  of  yarn  by  the  ram. 

Above  we  have  given  our  readers  an  account  of  the  mode  of  work- 
ing without  reference  to  the  pattern ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  how  a  design  or  pattern  may  be  worked  in  the  firame,  and  sub- 
sequently transferred  and  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  surfaces,  or 
portions  of  surfaces.  We  would  first  remark,  however,  that  the  can- 
vas, or  fabric  used  on  the  frames  A  should  be  fine  or  coarse,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  yarn  or  thread  used,  whether 
of  worsted,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other  fibrous  materials  or  mixtures 
thereof,  and  the  pattern  or  design  is  to  be  worked  or  executed  with 
the  needle,  by  counting  the  meshes,  and  drawing  through  colours 
according  to  the  order  of  the  pattern  set  before  the  person  perform- 
ing this  part  of  the  work,  drawing  the  thread  or  yarn  through  each 
of  the  frames,  as  has  been  above  explained :  or  it  may,  in  some  pat- 
terns, be  performed  by  marking  the  canvas.  Thus,  supposing  that 
the  pattern  to  be  produced  was  a  red  jack-ass  on  a  white  ground, 
and  that  the  shape  of  the  ass  was  marked  on  the  canvas,  the  per- 
son working  would  continue  to  draw  white  yarn  or  thread  through 
the  canvas  so  long  as  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  was  to  receive 
the  ground,  then  with  white  and  then  with  red,  according  as  the 
portions  of  the  row  of  meshes  or  holes,  of  the  canvas  across  from 
side  to  side  was  ground  or  pattern,  and  so  on  till  all  the  holes  were 
worked  through  and  the  said  quadmped  completed.  Having  per- 
formed this  operation,  he  would  surround  the  warp  of  yam  or  thread 
with  the  box  or  case  C,  as  above  explained,  the  boxes  or  cases  G^ 
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being  formed  in  parts  capable  of  being  put  together  readily,  by 
screws  or  otherwise.  We  have  chosen  this  simple  pattern  in  order 
to  give  a  clear  description  of  this  part  of  the  mode  of  working  as 
practised  by  the  ingenious  inventor,  but  from  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion a  person  will  readily  be  able  to  perform  other  patterns,  of  varied 
degrees  of  intricacy,  depending  on  the  taste  of  the  design^  which 
should  be  drawn  on  paper  such  as  is  now  used  in  working  worsted 
work  on  canvas;  that  is,  by  having  the  colours  in  small  equal- 
ized squares,  as  is  well  understood,  and  consequently  forms  no  part 
of  the  present  contrivance,  and  then,  by  counting  the  meshes  or 
interstices  of  the  fabric,  draw  in  threads  of  the  colour  required,  and 
as  may  be  marked  in  the  design  paper.  Or  in  some  cases  the  pat- 
tern may  be  marked  on  the  canvas  or  fabric,  on  the  frame 
A  A  A  A  A  (see  Fig.  127.)  When  the  frames  are  full  a  case  C  is 
applied,  just  sufficient  to  embrace  the  mass  of  threads  or  yarns,  and 
retain  the  same  closely  together  in  such  manner,  that  in  forcing  the 
mass  of  threads  or  yarns  through  the  case  in  which  they  are  in- 
cluded, they  will  be  prevented  getting  out  of  the  correct  position. 
Hence  each  successive  portion  or  slice  cut  off  from  the  end  of  the 
case,  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  pattern,  which  being  combined 
together  will  produce  a  carpet,  or  rug,  or  other  napped  fabric,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  fibrous  materials  employed,  and  the 
mode  of  getting  up  the  same. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  masses  of  yams  or  fibres  may 
be  obtained  within  cases  or  boxes  C,  and  worked  therefrom  accord- 
ing to  the  invention.  We  will  now  explain  two  other  modes, 
slightly  differing  from  each  other,  and  from  the  one  above  explained  ; 
but  by  both  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  invention  may  be  obtained, 
whereby  a  mass  of  yarns,  or  threads,  or  such  like  combination  of 
fiibres  may  be  produced  in  masses,  in  suitable  cases  or  boxes,  and 
allow  of  a  succession  of  cuts  or  slices  being  successively  taken  there- 
from, in  order  to  produce  successive  surfaces,  or  portions  of  surfaces, 
which  being  cemented  before  cutting,  will  form  the  nap  of  fabrics. 

Pig.  128  represents  a  perspective  view  of  an  apparatus  or  ma- 
chine wherein  a  number  of  warp  rollers  a,  a,  a,  each  having  wound 
thereon  threads  or  yarns  of  any  suitable  fibre,  according  to  the  fabric 
desired  to  be  produced,  the  warp  rollers  being  equally  weighted. 

Each  layer  or  warp  of  yarns  is  made  fast  to  a  rod,  which  keeps 
the  layers  of  thread  separate  (as  shown  in  the  Fig.,)  and  correctly 
placed,  one  warp  above  the  other ;  and  having  so  obtained  a  mass 
of  threads  or  yarns,  the  same  is  to  be  enclosed  in  a  suitable  case  or 
box  C,  as  above  described.    Such  boxes  or  cases  C,  may  be  of  any 
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convenient'  length,  say  twelve  inches,  which  is  a  convenient  len^ — - 
and  they  may  be  Bucceesively  cut  from  the  bocly  of  warps,  takS  — 
care  that  before  cutting  off  one  box  or  case,  or  more,  securely  ^^ 
compass  the  body  of  yarns  or  threads,  in  order  to  hold  them    ^= 
curely,  the  cut  or  slice  being  made  between  the  cases  or  boxes  by 
sharp  thin  knife,  or  such  suitable  lazor-Uke  instrament.     Each  c= 
these  boxes  or  cases  C,  will  then  be  worked  off  by  having  suitaM^ 
pistons  placed,  and  forced  through  them,  as  above  explained,  or  \c^ 
cases  where  the  length  of  nap  will  allow  of  it,  the  cases  or  boxes  C,^ 
may  be  made  of  parts,  each  only   as  deep  as  the  intended  nap. 
Then,  in  order  to  cut  off  each  successive  layer  or  slice,  India-rubber 
or  other  suitable  cement  should  be  evenly  spread  over  the  external 
ends  of  the  body  of  warps.     In  order  to  cement  all  the  ends  together, 
a  slice,  and  case  or  box  C,  may  be  cut  off,  starting  with  Mveral 
such  narrow  cases,  and  applying  one  around  the  yarn  as  one  is  cat 
off,  in  order  to  retain  the  nap  secure,  the  cases  C  being  hinged  or 
otherwise. 
Fig.  129  shows  another  mode  of  obtaining  a  body  of  thnodi  ci 
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yama  into  a  box  or  case,  in  order  to  allow  of  a  aucceasioa  of  sliccB 
or  surfaces  being  cut  off  to  form  napped  fabrics  It  consists  in 
what  may  be  called  a  folding  machine  wliereby  a  warp  of  yarns 
or  threads,  either  all  of  one  colour  or  of  intermixed  colours,  accord- 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  parly,  and  dependmg  on  the  description  of 
napped  fabrics  it  is  desired  (o  produce 


a,  is  a  warp  roller,  on  to  which  the  threads  or  yarns  are  beamed, 
ft,  6,  is  a  table ;  and  c,  part  of  a  box  or  case  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
pack  a  quantity  of  threads  or  yarns,  and  C,  is  the  top  or  cover  of 
the  case.  The  warp  is  made  fast  lo  a  rod,  which  is  at  one  end  of 
the  case  C  C  ;  and  is  then  drawn  evenly  U>  the  opposite  end  of  a 
case,  and  a  rod  or  other  suitable  intruinent  is  laid  across  the  top  of 
the  warp ;  the  warp  is  then  taken  evenly  back  to  the  other  end  of 
the  case  C  C,  and  another  rod  laid  on,  and  tlie  warp  again  brought 
to  the  other  end  of  the  case  and  another  rod  laid  on  till  the  warp 
14  folded,  and  the  case  is  fiill,  the  rods  being  of  such  a  length  as  to 
proCiude  beyond  the  end  of  the  case  C  C,  and  in  order  to  pack  the 
whole  closely,  the  rods  are  kept  pressed  down  by  the  weighted  in- 
Btniments  D,  at  each  end  of  the  box  or  case  C  C,  and  when  a  number 
of  layers  of  the  warp  have  been  folded,  the  lower  rods  may  be  succes- 
svdy  removed,  in  order  to  allow  the  layers  to  go  more  closely  together, 
and  by  this  means  a  body  of  threads  will  be  packed  in  a  case  or 
box,  from  which  may  be  cut  a  succession  of  slices,  each  slice  forming 
die  napped  surface,  or  part  of  the  napped  sur&ice  of  a  fabric.     We 
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liave  thus  far  spoken  of  the  frames  or  cases  into  which  the  threadii 
or  yarns  are  packed  as  being  rectangular,  but  we  would  remark, 
that  they  may  be  of  other  forms,  depending  on  circumstances.  B} 
which  arrangement,  where  an  extensive  surface  is  desired  to  be 
napped,  the  cases  or  boxes  may  be  made  into  such  forms  as  will 
when  combined  together,  produce  the  shapes  required,  and  place 
the  patterns,  or  parts  of  the  pattern,  in  the  proper  plac^,  which  ar 
rangement  will  allow  of  the  patterns  or  ornamental  designs  (which 
require  the  most  time  in  packing)  being  worked  into  separate  boxes 
or  cases,  and  the  threads  or  yarns  which  are  to  form  the  ground  ma> 
be  in  separate  boxes  or  cases  C. 

Whatever  be  the  course  pursued  in  obtaining  bodies  of  yarns  or 
threads  in  boxes  or  cases,  as  above  explained,  the  fibres  at  the  end 
of  which  may  protude,  should  be  carefully  shaved  or  cut  off  evenly, 
and  India  rubber,  or  other  suitable  cement,  is  to  be  laid  on  to  the 
surface  of  fibres  and  permitted  to  dry  sufficiently  before  the  ram  or 
piston  is  caused  to  force  a  quantity  equal  to  the  length  of  the  de- 
sired nap  from  the  case  C.  When  sufficiently  dry,  and  on  exami- 
nation the  cement  appears  to  be  complete  over  the  whole  surface, 
the  piston  or  ram  is  to  force  out  of  the  case  or  box  C,  a  length 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  nap ;  when  that  quantity  is  to  be  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  and  the  ends  of 
the  yarn  which  is  in  the  case  or  box,  are  to  be  again  coated  with 
cement,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  cut  up  into  slices,  which  may  be 
afterwards  applied,  by  cement,  to  canvas  or  other  fabrics,  or  to 
other  surfaces,  or  in  place  of  cutting  when  the  fibres  have  been 
only  combined  with  cement,  they  may  be  further  combined  by 
cementing  on  canvass  or  other  fabrics  before  cutting  ;  and  for  hats 
and  such  Uke  fabrics,  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  laid  nap,  then 
this  may  be  accomplished  by  having  the  end  of  the  boxes  or  cases 
from  which  the  cut  is  made,  on  a  bevel,  and  the  face  of  the  ram 
also  of  a  bevel.  Hence  each  sUce  or  surface  will  be  protruded  and 
cut  on  a  bevel  or  angular  direction,  and  when  cemented  together 
will  produce  a  laid  nap  surface  or  fabric. 

Having  now  given  to  the  reader  a  practical  description  of  this 
novel  method  of  manufacturing  carpets,  rugs,  and  other  similar  fab- 
rics, we  would,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  further  remark,  that 
we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  steam  or  water  power, 
instead  of  manual  labour,  in  performing  all  the  operations  required. 
By  this  means,  60  strips  of  metal,  to  raise  the  nap  or  pile,  might 
easily  be  inserted  per  minute ;  at  the  distance  of  about  2  yards 
from  the  scene  of  action,  where  the  inserting  process  was  going  on, 
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a  cementing  or  soldenng  apparatus  could  be  at  work  simultaneously  ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  other  two  yards  from  this,  another  contriv- 
ance might  be  actively  engaged  in  cutting  out  the  strips  as  fast  as 
they  advanced  with  the  cemented  fabric ;  which  would  here  be 
quite  dry.  The  distance  of  this  pomt  from  the  last  inserted  strip 
would,  of  course,  be  about  4  yards ;  and,  allowing  20  strips  to  the 
inch  of  the  piled  or  napped  fabric,  only  2880  strips  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  4  yards,  from  beginning  to  the  end  thereof.  We  think 
that  from  300  to  305,  or  306,  yards  of  perfect  nap  or  pile  might  be 
produced  per  day,  from  one  machine  of  this  description,  workmg  10 
hours,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  a  mere  child.  Should  any 
of  the  enterprizing  individuals,  who  may  chance  to  embark  in  such 
an  undertaking,  meet  with  any  difliculties,  they  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged ;  for  every  obstacle  must  vanish,  or  at  least  give  way, 
when  opposed  by  the  combined  powers  of  body  and  mind. 


CHENILLE. 

The  ingenious  Alexander  Buchannan,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  in- 
vented this  beautiful  fabric,  about  the  year  1820.*  It  derives  its 
beauty  and  lustre  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  preparing  the  weft, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  are  afterwards  arranged  ;  in 
so  much,  that  a  pattern  which  would  require  a  large  harness,  as  an 
imitation  shawl,  can  be  woven  without  any  other  apparatus  than  a 
ground  mounting  and  two  treadles. 

The  weft,  which  is  called  chenille,  is  prepared  as  follows : — A 
Turkey  gauze  warp,  of  net  yarn,  is  woven  in  a  1200  reed,  with  a 
twist  or  dentful  in  every  fifth  interval,  the  weft  being  either  silk,  cot- 
ton, or  worsted,  according  to  the  kind  of  shawls  to  be  manufactured. 
When  this  fabric  comes  from  the  loom,  it  is  cut  up  (by  a  suitable 
machine)  in  the  centre  between  the  dentfuls  of  warp ;  and  after 
receiving  a  Uttle  twist  to  throw  the  ends  of  the  cut  weft  into  a  spiral 

*  About  this  period,  Mr.  Buchanan  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  newly  in- 
vented fabric,  to  his  worthy  fellow-townsman,  Robert  Farquharson,  Esq.,  then 
provost  of  Paisley  ;  which  circumstance  is  thus  alluded  to  by  a  local  poet : — 

"  Philanthropic  Rab, 
Sae  smooth  o'  heart,  though  rough  o'  gab, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  curious  wab, 

He  gazM  wi'  wonner, 
And  said,  it  was  a  genuine  job, 

Upon  his  honour." 
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direction,  it  is  ready  for  the  weaver.  The  warp  of  the  shawl  is 
likewise  a  Turkey  gauze,  the  same  as  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  weft,  so  that  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chenille  has  been 
produced  from  a  warp,  it  is  customary  to  make  shawls  of  the  re- 
mainder.   See  Chenille  Paper,  page  511. 

In  weaving  these  shawls,  one  pick  of  the  chenille  is  thrown  in, 
and  then  three  of  the  common  weft,  whether  silk,  cotton,  or  worsted, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  chenille,  projecting  in  all  directions,  give  the 
fabric  the  appearance  of  a  fine  glossy  shag,  showing  the  pattern, 
when  figured,  alike  on  both  sides. 

When  the  shawls  are  to  be  of  one  uniform  colour,  only  one  kind 
of  weft  is  necessary ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  figured,  dififerent 
colours  are  employed,  and  these  are  woven  in  spaces  adapted  to  the 
different  parts  of  tbe  design  ;  the  pattern  is  painted  on  design  paper, 
as  for  an  imitation  harness  ;  each  space  of  the  design,  or  that  which 
corresponds  to  a  ground  lash  with  its  difierent  colours,  is  again 
painted  on  a  separate  slip  of  design  paper,  but  two  spaces  are  here 
coloured,  to  make  them  better  seen  by  the  weaver,  leaving  a  blank 
space  on  each  side :  these  slips  are  all  numbered,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion. 

Supposing  a  web  of  trimmings  were  to  be  woven,  with  eight  re- 
peats in  the  breadth  of  a  yard,  for  the  first  pick  of  chenille,  we 
take  the  slip  of  paper  No.  1 ;  by  reading  it,  as  for  a  sample,  there  are 
2  spaces  yellow,  1  white,  4  red,  2  yellow,  1  black,  2  white,  &c.,  the 
weaver  works  a  space  of  each  of  these  colours  on  the  warp,  agree- 
ably to  its  respective  size  on  the  slip  of  design  paper,  which,  when 
finished,  must  be  exactly  the  breadth  of  the  trimming.  For 
a  guide  to  the  weaver,  tbe  slip  of  paper  passes  through  the 
reed,  and  is  fastened  at  6ach  end  to  a  piece  of  tape,  by  a  bit  of 
rosin,  the  one  behind  the  mounting  hanging  over  the  warp  roUer 
and  kept  tight  by  a  small  weight,  and  the  other  is  fastened  at  the 
face  of  the  cloth.  The  weaver  then  has  only  to  change  his  shut- 
tles, by  shifting  the  boxes  of  the  lay  at  the  end  of  each  coloured 
space,  as  pointed  out  by  the  design.  The  slip  marked  No.  2  is  next 
put  in  the  reed  for  the  second  pick,  and  the  colours  woven  in  the 
same  manner,  but  in  reverse  order  to  the  first,  as  the  one  is  thrown 
in  from  the  right  hand  and  the  other  from  the  left,  and  so  on  till 
the  weft  for  the  whole  pattern  is  finished. 

The  weft  is  cut  in  lengths  of  eight  yards,  being  the  quantity  usu- 
ally wound  on  one  bobbin  or  quill,  and  this  will  make  eight  picks  in  a 
yard-wide  web ;  and  the  bobbins  are  taken  in  succession,  agree- 
ably to  the  numbers  of  the  slip  of  design  paper.     The  more  tightly 
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the  chenille  is  twisted,  the  thicker  and  closer  the  pile  becomes. 
This  species  of  fabric  is  likewise  well  adapted  to  the  rug  and  carpet 
manufacture. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  no  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  weav- 
ing can  have  any  idea  of  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of  its  processes ; 
and  even  some  individuals  who  consider  themselves  masters  of  the 
art,  know,  comparatively,  very  little  about  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  apparent  perfection  of  the  methods  employed  in  producing 
some  of  the  fancy  textures  which  we  have  already  described,  yet, 
we  have  to  record  improvements  of  immense  importance  upon 
several  of  them. 

The  manufacture  which  we  have  just  been  considering  (chenille) 
has  recently  been  adapted  to  carpets,  rugs,  &c.,  with  great  success, 
by  Messrs.  Templeton  and  duiglay,  of  Paisley,  who  obtained  a 
patent,  in  England,  dated  25th  July,  1839,  for  improvements,  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  invention  consists  in  weaving  fabrics  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  or  other  fibrous  materials,  which  are  to  be  cut  into  strips,  and 
used  as  weft,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  chenille  weft,  (but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  two  edges  of  the  strip  shall  incline  more 
towards  each  other,)  and  then  weaving  such  strips  on  a  ground,  so 
that  all  the  fur  or  cut  edges  of  the  strips  may  be  brought  to  one  side 
of  the  fabric,  while  the  other  side  is  plain  ;  and  is  also  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs,  shawls,  mats,  covers  of  stools, 
chairs,  or  tables,  tapestry,  or  any  cloth  or  fabric  reciuiring  to  be 
raised,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  velvet,  fur,  or  plush. 

A  texture  or  fabric  of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  of  these  materials,  is  first  woven ;  having  the  warp 
threads  spaced  or  set  in  the  reed  at  certain  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner : — One,  two,  or  more  dents  of 
the  reed  are  filled  with  the  warp  threads,  and  then  a  space  of  the 
reed,  {eqiuU  to  double  the  length  of  the  fur  required^)  is  left  empty ; 
then  one,  two,  or  more  dents  of  the  reed  are  again  filled  with  warp 
threads,  and  another  space  is  left  empty,  as  above  described  (see 
Pig.  130  ;)  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  required  number  of  strips 
is  completed.  The  warp  being  thus  spaced  and  arranged  in  the 
loom,  the  weft  is  thrown  in,  so  as  to  form  either  a  plain  or  coloured 
sur&ce,  and  the  warp  acts  on  the  weft  in  the  manner  of  gauze  or 
cross-weaving  (see  Figs.  49,  50  and  53 :)  that  is,  the  warp  threads, 
instead  of  being  left  parallel,  as  in  common  weaving,  are  crossed 
over  each  other  by  each  tread  on  the  treadles ;  and  the  weft,  when 
thrown  in,  intersects  the  warp,  and  its  edges  acquire  a  tendency  to 
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come  together,  in  consequence  of  the  cross-weaving  whi 
warp  has  received.  On  this  web  being  cut  into  strips,  throu 
vacant  spaces  already  described,  the  weft,  or  lateral  fibres  ( 
sides  of  each  strip,  are  all  thrown  up  on  one  side,  and  brougl 
together.  The  process  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  foIlo\ 
making  chenille  weft,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  fur 
(that  is,  the  lateral  fibres  of  both  sides  of  each  strip,)  when  c 
all  brought  upon  one  side,  and  into  close  contact,  instead  of  | 
ing  from  all  sides  of  the  warp  or  body  thread,  as  in  the  case  < 
nille  weft. 


A    A 


F^.idO 


B    B 


^n    F.^.i3i 


At  Figs.  130  and  131,  are  represented  two  modes  of  cross 
ing,  exhibiting  the  crossings  of  the  warp,  and  intersections 
weft.     In  Fig.  130,  are  two  dents-full  of  warp  A  A  of  Turkey 
(B  B  is  a  repetition  of  the  same,)  of  three  threads  in  the  dent : 
two  dents-full  being  separated  by  one  empty  dent  C  C,  or  oth 
Three  picks  of  weft  or  fur  D  D  D  are  uncut,  and  six  picks 
cut  in  the  centre.     The  Fig.  exhibits  the  effect  which  the  en 
F  F  of  the  warp  threads  have  upon  the  fiir,  in  causing  bot 
of  the  weft,  when  cut,  to  incline  towards  each  other,  leavL 
warp  threads  to  serve  as  a  back-bone  or  back-band  to  the 
threads  or  fibres.     Fig.  131  exhibits  two  crossing  threads  G  C 
ing  round  a  cord  or  dead  thread  H  H,  which  is  accomplishe 
"  bead  lams"  (see  gauze  weaving.  Fig.  49.)     This  Fig.  a] 
hibits,  in  some  degree,  (by  the  turned  up  ends  of  the  cut  weft  t 
1 1 1,)  the  appearance  of  the  fiir  when  woven,  and  the  effe 
crossings  produce  after  it  has  been  cut. 

The  pattern  intended  to  be  produced  on  cloth,  manula 
partly  with  the  prepared  weft,  is  copied  on  design  paper,  i 
with  as  many  horizontal  lines  as  there  are  to  be  picks  of  ti 
pared  weft  in  the  cloth  ;  after  these  lines  of  the  design  paj 
cut  asunder  into  strips,  and  numbered,  the  weaver  enters 
through  the  reed  of  the  loom,  (beginning  with  number  one 
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cmmenees  to  weave  the  colours  of  weft,  i?i  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  colours  are  yaiiUed  on  these  pieces  of  paper. 

The  ground-warp  of  the  cloth  is  prepared  with  an  extra  warp, 
which  may  be  termed  the  catcher- warp ;  a  shed  is  formed  by  both 
warps,  to  receive  the  ground-weft,  but  a  shed  of  the  catcher-warp 
oniy  for  tlie  prepared  weft ;  there  being  fewer  threads  of  the  catclier- 
warp  than  the  ground-warp,  less  resistance  is  oifered  to  bringing  the 
fur  of  the  weft  to  the  surface.  In  some  cases,  a  portion  of  the  ground 
warp  is  used  for  fixing  the  fur-weft  upon  the  surface.  The  weaver 
having  thrown  in  a  pick  of  the  fur-weft,  sets  it  in  its  proper  place 
with  his  hand,  or  otherwise,  and  tlien,  with  a  brush,  comb,  or  other 
instrument,  raises  all  the  fibres  of  the  fur  from  tlie  catcher-warp,  or 
that  part  of  the  ground-warp  which  is  to  fix  it  on  the  fabric,  and 
drives  it  firmly  up  with  the  reed.  He  now  throws  in  as  many 
^ound  or  binder  picks  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  form  the  ground 
of  the  cloth,  and  then  repeats  the  operation  of  weaving  in  the  fur, 
^d  so  on,  alternately,  until  the  required  length  of  cloth  is  produced. 

TAPESTRY. 

"  This  bright  art, 
Did  zealous  Europe  learn  of  Pagan  handt*, 
While  she  assay'd  with  rage  of  holy  war 
To  desolate  their  fields :  but  old  the  skill  : 
Long  were  the  Phrygians'  pict'ring  looms  renownM  j 
Tyre  also,  wealthy  seal  of  art,  excelPd, 
And  elder  Sidon,  in  th'  historic  web." — Dyer. 

A^  we  have,  in  the  introductory  part  of  tliis  Work,  (to  which  tlie 

r^-Uer  is  referred,)  given  ample  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  ancients 

Uie  manufacture  of  tapestry,  in  all  its  varieties,  it  only  remains 

T?     give  some   account  of  its  progress  after  its   introduction  into 

*^Urope. 

The  first  manufactories  for  weaving  tapestry  which  acquired  re- 
^f^^tation  in  Europe,  were  those  of  Flanders,  and  they  appear  to 
^ve  been  long  established  in  that  country,  principally  at  Arras, 
Wore  they  were  introduced  either  into  England  or  France  :  the 
Iffecisc  period  when  tapestry  was  first  manufactured  by  the  Belgians 
te  uncertain.  Guicceardini,  in  his  history  of  the  Netlierlands,  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1582,  ascribes  to  them  the  invention  of  ta|)es- 
tries,  without  mentioning  any  particular  date.  Whether  the  Bel- 
gians did  or  did  not  derive  their  knowiedji^e  from  the  East,  to  them 
is  certainly  due  the  honour  of  having  restored  this  curious  art,  which 
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gives  a  life  to  wools  and  silks,  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  inferior  to  the 
paintings  of  the  best  masters.  The  weaving  of  tapestry  was  first 
introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  by  William 
Sheldon,  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  James  I,  that  it  acquired 
any  particular  reputation.  This  monarch  greatly  patronized  the 
art,  and  gave  the  sum  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  pounds  sterling  towards  the  advancement  of  a  manufactory, 
which  was  established  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  at  Mortlake  in  Sur- 
rey. The  patterns  first  used  for  making  these  fabrics  in  England, 
were  obtained  from  pieces  which  had  already  been  worked  by 
foreign  artists.*  There  is  an  extract  in  Rymer's  "  Focdra,"  an  ac- 
knowledgement from  Charles  I,  that  he  owed  Sir  Francis  Crane 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  Sterling  for  tapestries,  and  that  he 
grants  him  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  for  ten  years, 
to  enable  him  to  support  his  establishment 

To  France,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  great  perfection  to 
which  this  costly  art  has  been  brought  in  Europe.  Henry  IV,  first 
established  a  tapestry  manufactory  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1606, 
which  was  conducted  by  several  clever  artists,  whom  he  had  invited 
from  Flanders  :  but  this,  like  many  similar  institutions  founded  by 
that  monarch,  was  greatly  neglected  at  his  death,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  entirely  so,  had  not  Colbert  the  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  with  a  view  of  providing  the  costly  and  magnificent  furni- 
ture for  Versailles  and  the  Tuilleries,  again  remodeled  it  upon  a 
more  secure  foundation,  and  from  that  period  the  royal  manufac- 
tory of  the  "  Hotel  des  Gobelins"  dates  its  origin. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  dyers  of  wool  were  settled  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel  (Quartier  St.  Marcel)  at  Paris,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bievre,  the  waters  of  which  stream  were  considered  aa 
favourable  to  the  process  of  dyeing.  One  of  these  named  Jean 
Gobelin  amassed  considerable  wealth,  which  his  descendants  in- 
creased, and  at  length  renouncing  the  business  of  dyers,  filled  va- 
rious offices  of  state. 

The  Gobelin  family  were  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Canaye,  who 
however  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  dyeing  of  wool,  but 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV,  commenced  the  working  of 
tapestry,  which  until  that  period  had  been  confined  to  the  low  coun- 
tries. To  these  succeeded,  in  1655,  a  Dutchman,  named  Glucq, 
and  one  Jean  Lianson,  a  workman,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the 

*  The  designs  were  furnished  by  Thomas  Cleyn,  (a  Fleming,)  who  was  re- 
tained by  Sir  Francis  for  that  purpose. 
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trt    Louis  XIY,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  minister,  Colbert,  after- 

vards  pufchased  the  buildings  and  gardens,  which  were  still  the 

pioperty  of  the  Gobelin  family,  from  which  circumstance  the  tap- 

otry  made  there,  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  Gobelins  tapestry." 

Skilful  artists,  weavers  and  dyers,  were  brought  from  Flanders,  and 

attached  to  the  establishment ;  and  in  1667  the  celebrated  painter, 

Le  Bran,  was  appointed  chief  director  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory, 

to  which  he  communicated  that  beauty  and  grandeur,  his  admirable 

tilents  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.     He  here  painted  the 

fcmous  series  of  the  battles  of  Alexander,  which  were  afterwards 

^^ked  in  tapestry,  and  still  remain  the  finest  productions  of  the  Gobe- 

^*D8.    The  four  seasons,  the  four  elements,  and  the  history  of  the 

Pnocipal  acts  of  Louis  XIY,  from  his  marriage  to  the  conquest  of 

'Vftnche  Comte  were  also  from  the  design  of  this  master. 

-At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  this  manufacture,  which 
"*d  until  then  been  prosecuted  with  various  degrees  of  success,  greatly 
"^clined,  but  under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  it  was  again  re- 
^^ed,  and  has  since  been  successfully  carried  on,  although  not  to 
^•^  same  extent  as  formerly.  About  the  year  1801,  seventy-six 
P^'Taons  were  employed  at  the  Gobelins,  chiefly  in  the  preparation 
^  ^pestry,  for  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that 
^pO^^'OO  francs  were  expended  yearly  on  these  productions.  The 
executed  are  generally  historical  subjects,  and  it  occasionally 
the  labour  of  from  two  to  six  years  to  finish  a  single  piece 
jtry.  The  cost  of  some  of  these  pieces  is  enormous,  but  the 
^*^^^  of  the  diflferent  articles  is  regulated  less  by  the  size  than  by  the 
^^^\ity  and  difiiculty  of  the  work.* 

-       TT'he  productions  of  this  manufactory,  which  is  entirely  supported 
5^     the  government,  are  chiefly  destined  for  royal  palaces,  or  for 
^nts  made  by  the  king ;  but  some  few  pieces,  not  designed  as 
i,  are  allowed  to  be  sold, 
^^nnected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gobelins,  is  one  for  the 
i^^ing  of  wool,  under  the  direction  of  able  chemists,  where  an  in- 
cite number  of  shades,  mostly  unknown  in  trade,  are  dyed  for 
^^  tapestry.     Wool  is  now  exclusively  used,  as  the  colours  are  more 
■^^"tnanent.    There  is  also  a  drawing  school,  in  which  the  principles 
^*    the  art  are  taught,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  is  delivered 
^Pon  chemistry  as  applicable  to  dyeing. 

The  Gobelins  tapestry  was  formerly  made  in  lengths  or  pieces, 
^e  width  of  which  varied  from  four  to  eight  feet ;  and  when  one 

*  Some  pieces  are  valued  at  from  50,000  to  125,000  francs. 
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of  larger  dimensions  was  required,  several  of  these  were  sewn  or 
fine-drawn  together  with  such  care  that  no  seams  were  discernable. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  they  are  manufactured  of  much 
greater  widths,  so  that  they  seldom  require  to  be  joined  even  in  the 
largest  pieces. 

Two  methods  were  formerly  practised  in  the  manufacture  of  ta- 
pestry, known  as  those  of  the  '^  basse  lisse*^  and  the  "  haute  lisse ;" 
in  the  first  or  low  warp,  which  is  now  abandoned,  the  warp  threads 
were  arranged  horizontally  in  a  frame,  as  in  looms  for  common 
weaving,  the  painting  intended  to  be  copied  being  placed  beneath 
the  warp,  and  the  process  was  very  remarkable,  from  the  fact  of  the 
tapestry  being  worked  on  the  wrong  side,  so  that  the  artist  could 
not  see  the  face  of  the  design  he  was  weaving,  until  the  whole 
piece  was  finished  and  taken  out  of  the  frame.  In  the  top  headles 
or  high  warp,  which  is  still  used,  the  frame  is  fixed  perpendicularly 
l)efore  the  artist,  he  also  works,  as  it  were,  bUndfolded,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  effect  he  produces,  and  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
other  side  of  the  loom  whenever  he  wishes  to  examine  the  piece  he 
is  executing.  The  following  brief  description  of  the  mode  at  pre- 
sent practised  at  the  Gobelins,  may  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of 
the  manufacture  to  those  who  have  not  visited  this  most  interesting 
establishment. 

The  frame  or  loom  in  which  the  tapestry  is  worked  is  of  the 
most  simple  construction,  consisting  merely  of  two  upright  posts 
with  suitable  cross-bars  at  top  and  bottom ;  between  these  posts  two 
rol  lei's  or  beams  are  placed,  with  ratchet  heads  and  cUcks  or  dogs  to 
hold  them,  similar  to  the  ratchet  R  and  dog  S  in  Fig.  105.  To 
these  rollers  or  beams,  are  connected  the  longitudinal  threads  or 
warp,  composed  of  twisted  wool,  wound  principaUy  upon  the  upper 
roller  which  may,  therefore,  be  denominated  the  warp  beam,  the 
other,  of  course,  being  the  cloth  beam.*  The  longitudinal  threads 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  suitable  contrivances,  made 
and  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  the  reader  will  easily  under- 

^  It  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  tapestry  frame  should  in 
ail  respects  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  Ghelen's  machine  or  loom,  re- 
presented at  Fig.  A,  page  22  (see  Introduction) ;  and  it  goes  far  to  strengthen 
the  opinion  we  had  previously  formed  of  the  superiority  of  talent  possessed . 
by  the  ancients  over  the  moderns ;  by  this  assertion,  however,  we  are  not 
be  understood  £is  insinuating  that  either  the  French  or  Belgians  copied  BAr — 
Ghelen's  frame,  as  we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  had  never  heard  of  ii 
but  only  struck  upon  the  same  idea,  by  chance,  after  much  reflectioD  u] 
the  subject 
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Stand.    The  division  of  the  threads  is  eflfected  in  order  to  admit  the 
crosB  threads,  or  tufts  of  yarn,  which  are  to  form  the  picture. 

Ab  a  sort  of  guide  for  the  artist,  to  introduce  the  cross  threads  in 
their  proper  places,  he  traces  an  outline  of  his  subject  on  the  threads 
of  his  warp  in  front,  which  are  sufficiently  open  to  enable  him  to 
see  the  painting  behind  it. 

For  working  the  tapestry,   three  instruments   are   required,  a 
broach,  a  comb,  and  an  iron  needle ;  the  lirst  is  formed  of  hard 
wood,  about  7f  inches  in  length,  and  §  of  an  inch  thick,  ending  in 
A  point,  with  a  small  handle,  round  which  the  wool  is  wound,  and 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  weaver's  shuttle.     The  comb  is 
^bo  of  wood,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick  at  the 
back,  whence  it  gradually  decreases  to  the  extremity  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  more  or  less  divided,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
pnee  of  fineness  of  the  intended  work :  it  is  used  to  press  close  the 
Woolj  when  any  line  or  colour  does  not  set  well.     The  artist  places 
'^naself  behind  the  frame,  with  his  back  towards  the  picture  he  is 
^ooui  to  copy ;  he  fiist  turns  and  looks  at  his  design,  then  taking 
*  broach  of  the  proper  colour,  he  inserts  it  among  the  threads  of  the 
^^■p,  which  he  brings  across  each  other  with  his  fingers,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  that  weavers  read  their  patterns  on  the  simple 
^*'  sinaples  of  the  draw  loom  (see  Fig.  70  and  its  explanation  ;)  this 
"^  repeats  every  time  it  is  necessary  to  change  his  colour.     Having 
P'^ced  the  wool,  he  beats  or  presses  it  down  with  his  comb ;  and 
^^n  he  has  thus  wrought  several  rows  he  passes  to  the  other  side, 
^    See  their  effect,  and  to  properly  adjust  them  with  his  needle, 
*^Uld  there  be  occasion.* 
-^n  entire  new  species  of  tissue  and  tapestry  has  l)een  invented 
^  ^iiscovered  by  M.  E.  Pavy,  and  secured  by  patent,  which  pra 
,      ^^€5s  to  l)ecome  an  article  of  great  commercial  value.     In  particu- 
,     ^>   i\'e  would  refer  to  some  coverings  of  chairs  and  tapestry  which 
^^^e  been  especially  ordered  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for 
^^    palace.     It  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  silk  of  the  best  kind, 
^  •  it  is  difficult  without  a  minute  examination  to  discover  the  dif- 


Hce.     The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  the  fibre  of  the 
^ana,  aloe,  and  other   trees  and   plants  which  are  plentifully 


Should  the  workman  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  charms  of  nature,  with 

-^  *^^t  feelings  of  exquisite  delight  must  he  gaze  upon  ihe  form  of  a  beautiful 

I  *^ale,  springing  up  in  the  most  glowing  colours  amid  the  threads,  spread 

.^^  a  cobweb,  before  his  enraptured  eyes,  and  all  that  too  through  his  own 

^^^trumcntality !    Tapestry  weavers  generally  die  of  a  broken  heart ! 
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found  in  the  West  India  islands ;  and  by  very  accurate  experiments 
made  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  they  have  been  found 
on  an  average  to  exceed  the  strength  of  hemp  by  one-fourth.  The 
experiments  were  made  at  Toulon,  upon  cordage  which  had  been 
six  months  exposed.  We  understand  that  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  has  introduced  ropes  and  cables  made  of  this  material  into 
the  Royal  Navy ;  and  as  it  is  so  much  superior  to  hemp,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  cord- 
age of  the  military  and  commercial  navy  of  this  country.  It 
might  also  be  used  with  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  pile  carpets 
and  hearth-rugs,  as  well  as  in  many  other  important  branches  of 
the  arts. 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS. 

*'  These  are  the  gifts  of  Art,  and  Art  thrives  most 
Where  commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast ; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight, 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them  or  excel. 
'Tis  thus  reciprocating,  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach." 

Cowper. 

Cashmere  is  a  very  rich  and  fertile  province,  surrounded  with 
mountains,  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan ;  its  chief  city  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  contains  about  205,000  inhabitants:  this 
country  is  famous  for  its  shawls. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  describe  the  method  of  manufactur- 
ing those  beautiful  fabrics,  we  will  in  the  first  place,  give  a  minute 
account  of  the  origin  and  properties  of  the  Cashmere  Angora  Goat^, 
or  rather  of  the  new  race,  with  a  statement  of  Mr.  E.  Riley's  views 
in  purchasing  them,  as  laid  by  him  before  the  Society  of  arts, 
London. 

"  Many  years  since  a  resident  in  New  South  Wales  (says  Mr.  R.) 
and  having  in  1825  and  1828  transported  to  that  territory  two  flocks 
of  the  finest  sheep  procurable  throughout  Germany,  my  father  had 
also  long  contemplated  introducing  there  the  celebrated  Cashmere 
goat,  anticipating  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  views  would,  in  pro^*ing 
advantageous  to  himself,  become  also  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
colony;  in  which  expectation,  he  has  been  encouraged  firom  the 
results  that  have  attended  the  importation  of  the  Saxon  breed  of 
sheep  into  their  favoured  climates,  the  wools  of  New  South  Wales, 
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and  in  proportioD  to  their  improvement,  those  also  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  being  now  eagerly  purchased  by  the  most  intelligent  manu- 
fecturers  in  preference  to  those  of  equal  prices  imported  from  any 
part  of  Europe. 

"With  this  object  in  view,  he  subsequently,  during  an  agricul- 
tural tour  on  the  Continent,  directed  ray  attention  to  the  Cashmere 
flocks  of  Mons.  Ternaux,  and  in  Octoberl82S,  I  met  this  distinguished 
nuin  at  his  seat  at  St.  Onen  (Mons.  Ternaux  is  a  great  shawl 
'nanufewturer  and  is  also  a  Peer  of  France,)  where  he  preserved 
^he  elite  of  his  herds;   the  animals  were  a  mixture  of   various 
5*268  and  colours,  from  a  perfect  white  to  brown,  with  scarcely  any 
stamped  features  as  if  belonging  to  one  race  exclusively ;  they  were 
covered  with  long  coarse  hair,  under  which  so  small  a  quantity  of 
short  soft  down  was  concealed,  that  the  average  produce  of  the 
^hole  collection  did  not  exceed  three  ounces  each ;  therefore,  under 
^hese  un&vourable  circumstances,  my  father  deferred  for  a  time  his 
'^^ntion  of  sending  any  of  them  to  Australia. 

*'  1  ^'as  then  advised,  by  the  Viscomte  Perrault  de  Jotemps,  to  see 
^■^^  stock  of  M.  Polonceau  at  Versailles,  he  having,  by  a  happily 
^^*^oted  cross,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
H^aXities  of  the  Cashmere  goat  beyond  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
'^^^s ;  this  gentleman  is  "  ingenieur  en  chef^^  (chief  engineer)  to 
^     French   government,  and  in  consequence  of  his   enlightened 
^^^t.^  for  agricultural  pursuits,  was  also  honoured  with  the  director- 
ate of  the  "/erme  modele^^  (model  form)  at  Grignon.     He  became 
^ong  the  first  to  purchase  a  chosen  selection  of  the  original  impor- 
•i^n  of  the  cashmere  goat  from  M.  Ternaux,  and  sometime  after 
-»     '^ing,  at  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beri,  an  Angora 
A^^k  with  an   extraordinary  silkiness    of  hair,  having  more  the 
^^racter  of  long  coarse  but  very  soft  down,  he  solicited  permission 
*^   ^ry  the  effects  of  a  union  with  this  fine  animal  and  his  oion 
Te  Cashmeres.     The  improvement  even  in  the  first  drop  was 
rapid  that  it  induced  him  to  persevere,  and  when  I  first  saw  his 
^^all  herd  they  were   in   the  third  generation   from    the    males 
X^^oduced  solely  by  the  first  cross;    tlie  unwillingness  however 
^f  M.  Polonceau  to  part  with  any  number  of  them  at  this  period 
{the  only  alienation  he   has    made  from  the   favourite  products 
of   his    solicitude    being    two    males    and    two    females    to   the 
King  of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  sum  of  3400  francs,)   caused   my 
father  again  to  postpone  his  intentions  until  my  return  from  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  judging  that  M.  Polonceau  would  then  prob- 
ably be  enabled  to  dispose  of  a  sufficient  number,  and  that  the  con- 
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stancy  and  properties  of  the  race  would  by   that  time  be  more 
decidedly  determined. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  England  at  the  close  of  1831,  he  again  re- 
curred to  his  favourite  project  of  introducing  these  animals  into  our 
colonies,  for  which  purpose  I  went  to  France  with  the  intention  of 
purchasing  a  small  flock  of  M.  Polonceau,  should  I  £uid  all  his 
expectations  of  the  Cashmere  Angora  breed  verified,  which  having 
perfectly  ascertained,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  M.  Polon  - 
ceau  to  cede  to  me  ten  females  in  kid,  and  three  males,  and  I  for- 
tunately was  able  to  convey  tlie  whole  in  health  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  as  speedily  as  possible  with  them  to  Port 
Jackson,  looking  sanguinely  forward  not  only  to  their  rapid  increase 
but  also  to  crossing  the  common  goats  of  the  country  with  this 
valuable  breed,  in  full  expectation  that  they  may,  exclusive  of  their 
own  pure  down,  become  thus  the  means  of  forming  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  already  much  prized  importations  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  latter  result  may  be  accomplished,  as  M.  Polonceau,  who  has 
tried  the  experiment  with  the  native  goat  of  France,  has  obtained 
animals  of  the  second  cross  very  Uttle  inferior  to  the  breed  that  has 
rendered  his  name  so  distinguished.  He  has  also  crossed  the  conv 
mon  goat  with  the  pure  Cashmere,  but  only  obtained  so  tardy  an 
ameUoration,  that  it  required  eight  or  ten  generations  to  produce  a 
down  simply  equal  to  their  inferior  quantity  and  quality  when  com- 
pared to  the  produce  of  the  Cashmere  Angora." 

From  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  their  value,  and  by 
several  eminent  manufacturers,  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  their 
improved  down,  with  the  interest  they  express  in  their  intended 
introduction  into  the  British  Colonies,  W.  Riley  revisited  France, 
and  again  induced  M.  Polonceau  to  admit  of  a  similar  selection 
from  his  herd  with  also  two  bucks  and  two  does  of  the  pure  Angora 
race  from  the  Duchesse  de  Beri. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE  NEW  RACE  OF  CASH- 
MERE OR  ANGORA  GOATS. 

M.  Polonceau  created  the  new  race  of  Cashmere  Angora  goats, 
in  1S22,  by  crossing  the  pure  Cashmeres  imported  into  France  by 
M.  Ternaux  and  M.  Jaubert,  (Monsieur  Jaubert  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  des  Deputies  for  several  years  past,)  under  the  pro- 
tection and  patronage  of  the  French  government,  in  1829,  with  the 
pure  breed  afterwards  introduced  into  France  from  Angora. 
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Since  thai  period  he  has  unremittingly  persevered  in  the  improve- 
ment 80  immediately  effected,  and  has  proved  during  the  several 
years  which  have  elapsed,  that  an  entire  satisfactory  result  in  the 
unba  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  down,  abundance^  lengthy 
faieness,  lusire,  and  softness^  was  accomplished  by  the  first  cross, 
without  any  return  having  ensued  to  the  individual  characters  of 
either  of  the  primitive  races,   and  in  consequence,  he   has  since 
constantly  propagated  the  produce  of  that  cross  among  themselves, 
careful  only  of  preserving  animals  entirely  white  and  of  employing 
^  propagation  those  bucks  which  had  the  down  in  the  greatest 
quantity  and  of  the  finest  quaUty  with  the  smalle&it  proportion  of 
iiair. 

In  1826,  the"Societie  Royale  et  Ccntrale  d'  Agriculture  de  Paris" 
Acquainted  with  the  interesting  result  of  M.  Polonceau's  flock,  being 
^  that  time  in  the  third  generation,  and  considering  that  the  down 
p'^  this  new  race  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  East,  and  that 
't  ^Qs  ^}ie  most  beautiful  of  filaceous  materials  known,  as  it  com- 
ities the  softness  of  Cashmere  with  the  lustre  of  silk,  awarded  him 
their  large  gold  medal  at  their  session,  4th  April  1826,  and  nom- 
**^B.ted  him  a  member  of  their  society  in  the  following  year. 

In  1827,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  National  Industry, 
*^^  jury  appointed  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  objects  exposed,  also 
^  ^^a.rded  him  their  medal. 

^t  present  the  animals  are  in  the  twelfth  generation,  their  health 

vigour,  the  constancy  of  their  qualities,  and  abundance  of  their 

without  any  degeneration,  prove  that  this  new  race  may  be 

S'^rded  as  one  entirely  fixed  and  established,  requiring  solely  the 

that  is  generally  observed  with  valuable  breeds ;  that  is  to  say, 

Jtjdicious  choice  of  those  employed  for  their  reproduction,  and  in 

a  climate  as  New  South  Wales  it  may  be  reasonably  expected 

y^     —  t  the  brilliant  quaUties  of  their  down  may  yet  be  improved  as 

"^  been  so  eminently  the  case  with  the  wool  of  the  merino  and 

^on  sheep  imported  there. 

iM.  Polonceau  has  goats  that  have  yielded  as  many  as  thirty 

*    "^^^ces  of  the  down,  in  one  season,  and  he  states  that  the  whole  of 

^^  herd  produce  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces ;  thus  showing  the 

^^^^^nishing  advantages  this  new  breed  has  over  the  uncrossed  Cash- 

^re,  which  never  yield  more  than  four  ounces  and  seldom  exceed 

^  ounces  each. 

This  gentleman  also  states,  that,  the  Cashmere  Angora  goats, 

^  more  robust  and  more  easily  nourished  than  the  common  goat, 

^^d  that  they  are  less  capricious  and  more  easily  managed  in  a 
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flock ;  and  from  the  experience  he  has  already  had,  he  finds  them 
much  more  docile  than  even  sheep.  They  prefer  the  leaves  of  trees, 
as  do  all  other  goats,  but  they  thrive  either  on  hay  or  straw,  or  green 
fodder,  or  in  meadows  ;  they  also  feed  with  equal  facility  on  heaths, 
and  on  the  most  abrupt  declivities,  where  the  sheep  would  perish ; 
they  do  not  fear  the  cold,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  all  the  winter 
in  open  sheds.  For  the  first  year  or  two  of  M.  P's.  experiments  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  them  aromatic  herbs,  from  time  to  time, 
but  during  the  last  six  years  he  has  not  found  it  necessary.  He 
knows  not  of  any  particular  disease  to  which  they  are  subject,  his 
flock  never  having  had  any.  M.  P.  arranges  they  should  kid  in 
March,  but  occasionally  he  takes  two  falls  from  those  of  sufficient 
strength  during  the  year. 

The  down  commences  to  grow  in  September,  and  developes  itself 
progressively  until  the  end  of  March,  when  it  ceases  to  grow  and 
detaches  itself,  unless  artificially  removed. 

To  collect  the  down,  he  waits  the  period  when  it  begins  to  detach 
itself,  and  then  the  locks  of  down  which  separate  from  the  skin 
with  httle  force  are  taken  oflT  by  hand ;  the  down  is  taken  from  the 
animals  every  three  or  four  days ;  in  general  it  first  begins  to  fall 
from  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  in  the  following  four  or  five  days 
from  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  the  collection  \a  completed  in  the  space 
of  eight  or  ten  days.  Sometimes  the  entire  down  can  l)e  taken 
from  the  animal  at  one  shearing,  and  almost  in  an  unbroken  fleece, 
when  it  begins  to  loosen.  The  shearing  has  the  advantage  of  pre- 
serving more  perfectly  the  parallelisms  of  the  individual  filaments, 
which  much  increase  the  facility  of  combing  and  preparing  the 
down  for  manufacture. 

The  mills  for  spinning  Cashmere  wool  have  multiplied  very  much 
of  late  years  in  France,  and  the  prices  of  the  yarn  have  fallen  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  notwithstanding  their  improved  fineness  and 
quality.  There  is  a  fabric  made  with  a  mixture  of  Cashmere  down 
and  spun  silk,  which  is  becoming  very  general :  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers, M.  Hindenlang,  exhibited  samples  of  Cashmere  cloth 
woven  with  yarn  as  fine  as  No.  130  for  warp,  and  No.  228  fiw 
weft. 

Messrs.  Polino,  Brothers,  of  Paris,  produced  an  assortment  of 
Cashmere  pieces  from  22  to  100  francs  per  yard,  dyed  of  every 
fancy  shade :  their  estabUshment,  at  Ferti  Bernard,  emptoys  700 
operatives  with  an  hydraulic  wheel  of  60  horse  power. 

The  Oriental  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  by  processes  extremely 
slow,  and  consequently  costly,  whence  their  prices  are  very  high ; 
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0lill  sold  in  Paris  at  from  3500  to  2500  francs  each,  and  even 
50,000  francs  have  been  paid  for  one  shawl.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  either  to  rest  satisfied  with  work  which  should  have 
merely  a  surface  appearance,  or  contrive  economical  methods  of 
weaving,  to  produce  the  real  Cashmere  style  with  much  less  labour. 
By  the  aid  of  the  draw  loom,  and  still  better,  the  Jacquard  loom, 
M.  Ternaux  first  succeeded  in  weaving  Cashmere  shawls  perfectly 
similar  to  the  Oriental  in  external  aspect,  which  became  fashionable 
under  the  name  of  French  Cashmere.  But  to  produce  shawls  al- 
together identical  on  both  sides,  with  the  Eastern,  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult task,  which  was  accomplished  only  at  a  later  period  by  M. 
Bauson  of  Paris. 

In  both  modes  of  manufacture,  the  piece  is  mounted  by  reading 
in  the  warp  for  the  dilTerent  leaves  of  llie  headles,  as  is  commonly 
practised  for  warps  in  the  Jacquard  loom.  The  weaving  of  imita- 
tion shawls  is  executed  as  usual  by  as  many  shuttles  as  there  are 
colours  in  the  design  or  pattern,  and  which  are  thrown  across  the 
warp,  in  the  order  established  by  the  reader.  The  greater  number 
of  these  weft  yarns  being  introduced  only  at  intervals  into  the  web 
when  the  composition  of  the  pattern  requires  it,  they  remain  float- 
ing loose  at  the  back  of  the  piece  and  are  cut  afterwards  without 
aflfecting  in  the  least  the  quality  of  the  texture,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  stuff  in  the  weaving,  which  is  worked  up  into 
carpets. 

The  weaving  of  the  imitation  of  real  Cashmere  shawls  is  dilTer- 
ent  from  the  above.  The  yarns  intended  to  l)e  for  the  weft  are 
not  only  equal  in  number  to  the  colours  of  the  pattern  to  be  imitated, 
but  besides  this,  as  many  little  shuttles,  (like  those  used  by  em- 
broiderers and  lace  manufacturers.  See  Figs.  135  and  13r),)  are 
filled  with  these  yarns  as  there  are  to  be  colours  rcp<»ated  in  the 
breadth  of  the  piece,  which  renders  their  number  considerable  when 
the  pattern  is  somewhat  complicated  and  loaded  with  colours  ;  each 
of  these  small  bobbins  or  shuttles  passes  through  only  that  iX)rtion 
of  the  flower  or  pattern  in  which  the  colour  of  its  yarn  is  to  appear, 
and  stops  at  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  cloth,  alternately, 
exactly  at  its  limit ;  it  then  returns  upon  itself  after  having  crossed 
the  thread  of  the  adjoining  shuttle :  from  this  reciprocal  intertex- 
ture  of  all  the  yarns  of  the  shuttles,  it  results,  that  although  the 
weft  is  composed  of  a  great  many  different  threads  they  no  lens 
constitute  a  continuous  line  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  web  upon 
which  the  lay  or  batten  act^  in  the  ordinary  way. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  whole   art  of  manufacturing   this 

35 
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Cashmere  cloth  consists,  in  avoiding  the  confusion  of  the  shuttles, 
and  in  not  striking  up  the  lay  till  all  have  fulfiUed  their  function. 
The  labour  does  not  exceed  the  strength  of  a  wonian,  even 
though  she  has  to  direct  the  loom  and  work  the  treadles :  seated  on 
her  bench  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  she  has 
for  aids,  in  weaving  shawls  from  45  to  52  inches  wide,  two  girl  ap- 
prentices, whom  she  directs  and  instructs  in  their  tasks.  About 
four  hundred  day's  work  are  required  for  a  Cashmere  shawl  of  that 
breadth. 

In  the  Oriental  process  all  the  figures  in  relief  are  made  simply 
with  a  slender  pirn,  without  the  shuttle  used  in  European  weaving. 
By  the  Indians,  the  flower  and  its  ground  are  made  with  the  pirn 
by  means  of  an  intertwisting  which  renders  them,  in  some  measure, 
independent  of  the  warp. 

Considered  in  reference  to  their  materials,  the  French  shawls  pre- 
sent three  distinct  classes,  which  characterize  the  three  fabrics  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Nimes.  Paris  manufactures  the  French  Cashmere, 
so  called,  of  which  both  the  warp  and  the  weft  are  the  yarn  of  pure 
Cashmere  down  ;  this  web  represents  with  fideUty,  the  figures  and 
the  shades  of  colour  of  the  Cashmere  shawl  which  it  copies :  the 
deception  would  be  complete  if  the  reverse  of  the  piece  did  not  show 
the  cut  ends,  as  in  common  shawl  weaving.  The  warp  of  the 
imitation  Hindoo  shawl,  also,  woven  at  Paris,  is  composed  of 
spun  silk,  which  reduces  its  price  without  much  impairing  its 
beauty. 

Lyons,  however,  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shawls ;  it  excels  particularly  in  the  texture  of  its  Thibet  ^ 
shawls,  the  weft  of  which  is  a  mixture  of  wool  and  spun  silk. 

Nimes  is  remarkable  for  the  low  price  of  its  shawls,  in  which,^ 
spun  silk,  Thibet  down,  and  cotton  are  all  worked  up  together. 

It  appears  that  M.  L.  Girad,  at  Livres,  near  Paris,  has  succeededE:: 
best  in  imitating  Cashmere  shawls,  exhibiting  all  the  variety  of  d< 
sign  and  colouring,  which  appears  in  the  Oriental. 

The  shawl  merchants  of  India  admire  the  ingenuity  of  th( 
French  artists  in  imitating  Cashmere  shawls,  but  condemn  thi 
cloth  on  account  of  its  harshness,  which  may  consist  in  a  differen< 
in  the  twisting  of  the  yarn.    In  the  shawl  country,  there  are 
coloured  wools,  white,  light  brown,  and  dark  brown,  the  two 
are  fi*om  Thibet,  the  other  firom  Bholkera ;  the  light  brown 
receive  four  colours,  viz.,  black,  blue,  green  and  brown ;  the 
brown  will  receive  only  black,  brown  and  blue.    The  shawl  mer — 
chants  state,  that  the  colours  in  the  EngUsh  shawls  are  fugitive- 
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Thecoloure  now  used  do  not  exceed  fifty  in  the  most  elal)orate  pro- 
dnetions  of  the  Cashmere  loom.  Formerly  it  was  said  that  three 
hundred  shades  of  colour  were  used. 

The  embroidery  is  not  worked  with  the  needle  but  woven  in  the 
doth.  The  patterns  are  read  off  from  a  book,  and  not  from  a 
dnwing.  There  is  an  embroidery  language,  by  which  the  colours, 
miinber,  division,  and  distribution  and  manipulations  of  the  threads, 
tod  the  forms  and  sizes  of  the  flowers,  fohage,  &c.j  are  symbolical- 
ly designated.  The  looseness  of  twist  in  the  web  is  owing  to  being 
done  by  the  hand  ;  these  objections,  however,  have  all  lately  been 
wnedied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  French  artists,  and  particularly 
MewiB.  Polino  Brothers,  of  Paris. 


SECTION   EIGHTH. 


LACE    MANUFACTURE. 


The  history  of  the  arts  furnishes  no  instance  of  such  remarkable 

*^^tlges  in  the  wages  of  labour,  and  no  such  instructive  Icft^sons  of 

^^  influence  of  mechanical  imjMovements,  as  that  afforded  by  the 

^^Uufecture  of  bobbin-net  lace.    For  some  time  after  its  conmicnce- 

]j^^ni,  in  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1809,  it  was  common  for  an 

in  to  abandon  his  usual  occupation  and  l)ctake  himself  to  a 


.     ^^  frame,  in  which  he  became  a  share  holder,  and  realize  by  work- 
S   upon  it,  from  20s.  to  40s.  j)er  day.     In  consequence  of  such 


^rmous   earnings,    Nottingham,   with    liOUghlwrough,   and    the 

*ghbouring  villages,  very  soon  Injcaine  tlie  th(?atre  of  an  epidemic 

^ia,  unequalled  in  modern  times.*    Many  unfortunate  individuals, 

^^hough  destitute  of  mechanical  genius  or  even  talent  of  any  kind, 

'"Hiented  themselves  both  day  and  night  with  schemes  of  bobbins, 

P^hers,  lockers,  point-l>ars,  and  needles  of  every  variety  of  shape 

^^^ginable,  till  their  minds  got  permanently  l)evvildered.     Indeed, 

^Veral  lost  entirely  what   little  sense  they  once   possessed  ;    and 


^  For  an  account  of  the  lace  and  net-work  mannfactures  in  ancient  day 8^ 
^  reader  is  referred  to  the  introduction. 
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others  after  cherishing  vision?  of  the  most  unbounded  wealth,  as  i 
the  dreamy  age  of  alchemy,  finding  their  project  abortive,  sun. 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,  and  committed  suicide,  by  blowing 
out  their  brains. 

Butibin-net  lace  is  a  light  semi-transparent  texture  of  line  cottof 
thread,  arranged  in  hexagonal  meshes.  This  species  of  cloth  o 
web  is  produced  by  means  of  a  warp,  the  same  as  in  plain  weaving 
except  that  the  threads  are  furtlier  apart  A  specimen  of  this  tei- 
ture  is  represented  at  Fig.  132. 


F^.132 


The  weft  or  filling,  however  is  applied  in  quite  a  difTerent  way  fron 
that  of  plain  cloth:  it  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  equal  number  ol 
threads  with  the  warp ;  and  these  weft  tlireads  are  made  to  revolm 
round  every  two  threads  of  the  warp,  which  changes  the  reiativi 
positions  of  tlie  warp  threads.  Second. — Among  all  the  pairs  ol 
the  warp-threads  which  have  been  thus  twined  together  by  weft 
thread,  one  of  them  is  shifted  to  the  neighbouring  warp-thread  upoi 
the  left,  and  connected  to  it  by  the  convolution  of  the  weft  thread 
after  which,  the  shifted  warp-thrcads  change  back  to  their  first  po 
sition,  where  they  are  again  entwined  or  laced  U^ther  by  the  wel 
thread,  as  before  ;  and  the  other  threads  of  these  pairs  shift  to  tb 
right  and  are  entwined  or  laced  together  in  the  same  manner  & 
the  first  or  left  hand  set  were.  Third. — While  this  maneuvering  ii 
(he  positions  of  the  warp  threads  is  in  progress,  the  weft  thread 
which  entwine  or  lace  them  together,  also  move  to  one  side,  an 
afUr  the  warp-threads  have  been  laced  or  entwined  twelve  time 
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vkh  a  weft-thread,  the  latter  moves  sideways  tlirough  one  interval 

of  the  warp-thread,  and,  if  it  were  coloured,  would  produce,  in  the 

<^<HU8e  of  fabricating  the  cloth,  a  diagonal  line  across  it.    The  man- 

"fecture  of  lace,  therefore,  differs  from  plain  weaving,  in  this,  that 

^  threads  of  the  warp  are  not  altenmtely  raised  and  depressed, 

^  the  purpose   of  introducing  the  weft,  but  are  shifted  laterally 

^  tlie  next  pair,  to  which  they  become  united  by  the  weft-threads, 

forking  likewise  in  pairs,  each  of  them  entwining  two  individual 

^eads  at  once,  as  in  the  manner  above  explained. 


B^g.133 


Fig.  133  will  <rive  the  reader  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature 
mode  of  manufacturing  this  species  of  texture,  by  the  crossing  or 
^^^iningof  the  warp  and  weft-threads  together.  This  specimen  shows, 
'^pon  a  magnified  or  enlarged  scale,  how  the  fabric  is  protluced  from 
^bc  conjunction  of  three  tlireads  ;  one  of  which  proceeds  from  the 
*^^*t),  downwards,  in  a  winding  or  wave  line  (constituting  Hogarth's 
**»le  of  beauty ;)    the  second  of  these   threads  runs    towards  the 
*^*ght,  and  the  third  to  the  left,  crossing  each  other  obliquely  in  the 
^^ntre  between  each  two  meshes  throughout  the  series,  as  shown 
^"^  the  Fig.     The  warp-threads,  as  before  stated,  are  placed  |)erpen- 
^icularly  in  the  machine,  and  derive  their  curvature  from  the  ten- 
^^tDD  of  the  obliquely  disposed  weft-threads,  by  which  they  arc  alter- 
nately drawn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

The  weft-threads  which  are  to  pass  through  the  intervals  of  the 

^''arp,  in  order  to  interlace  or  entwine  two  threads  of  the  latter 

^<igether,  are  wound  upon  little  bobbins  ;  one  of  which  is  represented, 

^tie  fourth  its  real  size,  at  Fig.  130.  where  lK)th  an  edge  and  a  side 
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view  are  given.  It  consists  of  two  thin  discs,  cut  out  from  shec 
brass,  by  a  press  or  stamping  machine  ;  and  they  are  so  connecte 
or  riveted  together,  that  a  narrow  space  or  circular  groove  is  left  b€ 
tween  them,  as  shown  in  the  edge  view.  Fig.  136.  A  roum 
hole  is  pierced  in  the  centre  of  each  bobbin,  as  shown  in  the  Fig 
having  a  little  notch  or  jog  at  one  point,  for  guiding  the  bobbin  upo] 
a  spindle  with  a  feather  upon  it  to  fit  the  notch  or  jog  ;  which  pre 
vents  the  bobbins  from  being  misplaced  on  the  spindle.  Any  con 
venient  number  of  these  bobbins  are  put  upon  a  spindle,  whici 
spindle  is  then  arranged  in  a  suitable  winding  machine,  for  th< 
purpose  of  filling  the  bobbins  with  weft-thread,  previous  to  bein< 
put  into  their  respective  working  positions  in  the  lace-frame.  Afte 
these  bobbins  have  been  filled  with  weft-thread,  each  of  them  i 
placed  within  a  small  iron  frame,  like  that  represented  at  Fig.  135 
and  this  frame  is  known  to  lace  manufacturers  by  the  name  of  the 
bobbin-carriage  :  Fig.  135  exhibits  a  side  view  and  section  of  this 
frame,  fourth  its  real  size.  Into  the  circular  or  gouged-out  space  oi 
the  carriage,  the  bobbin  is  inserted,  so  that  the  grooved  border  of 
its  discs  embraces  the  narrow  edge  A  A ;  and  the  bobbin  is  kept 
from  falling  out  by  the  pressure  spring  B,  which  spring,  also,  com- 
municates sufficient  friction  to  prevent  it  from  revolving  too  easily, 
but  yet  allows  the  thread  to  be  given  oflf,  when  pulled  with  gentle 
force.  The  thread,  as  it  comes  from  the  bobbin,  escapes  through 
the  eye  C,  at  the  upper  side  or  the  top  of  the  carriage  ;  after  whichi 
it  takes  its  relative  position  in  the  formation  of  the  lace. 

The  variety  of  mechanical  combinations  to  which  this  manufec 
ture  has  given  birth,  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  branch  o« 
the  arts.  Since  1809,  when  Mr.  Heathcoate  obtained  his  first  sua 
cessful  patent,  a  great  number  of  other  patents  have  been  grantee 
for  making  lace.  But  we  shall  confine  ourself  to  giving  a  faithfv 
description  of  the  most  recent  improvements  which  have  been  maci: 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  texture,  namely,  by  the  ingev 
ious  John  Heathcoate,  of  Tiverton,  county  of  Devon,  a  gentleniffi 
who  may  with  justice  be  called,  the  father  of  the  lace  manufacto^ 
in  Europe ;  and  William  Crofts,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Ra— 
ford,  county  of  Nottingham,  with  whose  improvements  we  ehc^ 
commence. 

Mr.  Crofts'  first  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  producing  oim> 
mental  spots  on  a  plain  bobbin-net ;  which  spots  are  formed  wh  3 
the  lace  is  in  progress  of  fabrication,  by  means  of  coiling  up  aid 
accumulating  certain  of  the  warp  threads  into  masses,  so  as  to  fff^ 
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duce  ipots  at  such  parts  of  the  plain  net  aa  are  required  to  form  tlie 
imeiided  pattern. 

The  inTentkin,  is  an  apphcation  of  peculiarly  jointed  wires,  in  con- 
joncUon  with  hooks  for  catching  the  threads  which  are  to  be  looped 
■p,  in  order  to  form  spots,  with  certainty  and  facility ;  the  action  of 
(be  hooks,  heing  aided  by  the  pointed  wires,  enables  the  machinery 
Id  peribrm  without  interruption,  the  backward  and  forward  swing- 
le; DutionB,  which  are  usually  given  to  the  bobbins  and  carriages, 
is  circular  comb  rotary  machines. 


F^«4 


'''ig.  134  represents  the  o|>erating  parts  of  a  lace  machine,  taken 
'"  'Jansverse  section.  When  the  spots  are  about  to  be  formed,  the 
^nt  working  points  K,  are  drawn  towards  the  front  of  tlie  machine 
"^'t  of  iheir  working  positions,  and  remain  in  a  stale  of  inactivity, 
*^ring  the  formation  of  the  spots.  The  bobbins  A"  and  B,'  with 
^m  thread!)  a,*  and  b,*  intended  to  form  the  spots,  are  then  selected 
"y  the  pushers  3,  and  projected  forward  out  of  their  places  in  the 
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back  combs  E,  into  the  front  combs  D.  The  bobbins  A  and  B,  not 
used  for  forming  the  spots,  are  locked  in  the  back  combs  E,  during 
the  spotting  operation,  by  the  blade  /,  on  the  back  locker  bar  F. 
There  is  hkewise  another  blade  2,  attatched  to  the  collars  8,  on  the 
locker  bar  F,  by  means  of  which  the  bobbins  A*  and  B'  can  be 
locked  in  the  back  combs  E  when  required.  The  locker  bar  F 
receives  motion  from  a  lever  g ;  and  the  collars  8,  receive  motion 
from  a  lever  10 :  both  levers  are  worked  by  cams,  not  shown  in  the 
drawing.  There  is  another  locker  bar  F*,  for  working  the  carriages 
in  the  front  combs  D.  The  pointed  wire  bar  7  and  the  hook  bar 
13,  are  attached  to  the  lever  14,  by  the  same  pin,  but  may  receive 
slight  shogging  motions,  the  one  independent  of  the  other ;  they 
are  raised  and  depressed  by  the  lever  14,  which  receives  its  motion 
from  various  other  levers  and  cams,  but  unnecessary  to  show  in  the 
drawings,  as  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  lace  manufac- 
ture, will  readily  be  able  to  understand  them.  The  pointed  wires 
6,  and  hooks  1,  are  represented  as  descending  amongst  the  bobbin 
threads,  which  are  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  pointed  wires  6,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  caught  by  the  hooks  1 ;  and  these  on  as- 
cending, loop  the  threads  around  the  grooved  back  points  G.  and 
the  additional  back  points  5 ;  at  the  same  time,  the  bobbin  threads, 
by  a  suitable  movement,  are  whipped  twice  round  their  respective 
warp  threads. 

The  back  points  G,  lie  below  the  additional  back  points  5,  which 
enter  into  the  grooves  in  the  points  G  and  assist  in  making  the 
spots,  as  well  as  of  keeping  them  in  correct  form.  Their  mode  of 
application  is  shown  in  the  figure ;  the  points  G  being  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  spotting  is  effected ;  leaving  the  points  6  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  spots  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  places,  until  the 
points  G  are  again  inserted  between  the  threads,  beneath  the  spots. 

The  bar  g^  of  the  grooved  back  points  G,  is  attached  to  the  lever 
A,  by  which  it  is  worked,  and  the  bar  11,  of  the  additional  points  5,    . 
is  attached  to,  and  worked  by  the  lever  1 2.     The  front  points  K   1 
are  connected  to,  and  worked  by  the  lever  M.     H  is  the  front  driving-^ 
bar,  and  I  is  the  back  one.     The  bars  of  the  front  and  back  guid< 
for  the  warp  threads  are  marked  t^  t.     The  wire  and  hook  bars,  1! 
and  7,  are  guided  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  warp  threads  by  th< 
point  of  a  gauge  screw  21,  bearing  against  the  inclined  face  of  as:- 
fixed  conducting  guide  22,  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  framing. 

The  particular  features  of  novelty  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Crofts's  ma — 
chinery  are,  the  points  and  hooks  above  described,  for  selecting  ancS 
drawing  up  the  threads ;   the  application  of  the  additional  bacl^ 
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points,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  spots  and  meshes  o  the  net 
ID  correct  form  ;  and  also  in  arranging  the  various  parts  of  the  ad- 
ditional machinery,  which  is  requisite  for  working  ^pots  in  bohbin- 
net  lace ;  also,  in  combining  $uc)i  arranged  Bpotting  machinery, 
with  the  usual  parts  of  rotary  macliinery,  so  that  the  spotting  ma- 
chinery may  be  put  in  action  to  produce  patterns  in  the  lace,  by  the 
same  rotary  impulse  which  cauees  the  plain  net  to  be  made,  through 
the  ordinary  evolutions  of  the  machinery  to  which  the  spotting  ap- 
paratus is  appended ;  and  also  in  arranging  in  like  manner,  tlie 
various  parts  of  spotting  inachinery,  so  as  to  dispense  with  any 
selectk)u  of  particular  bobbins  and  carriages,  and  combining  such 
arranged  spotting  machinery  with  the  ordinary  fluted  roller  machi- 
nery. 


1^137 


The  improvements  shown  in  Fig.  137,  consist  in  a  method  of 
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combining  the  spotting  machinery  with  ordinary  fluted  roller  ma- 
chinery. In  fluted  roller  machinery,  no  selection  can  be  made  of 
the  bobbin  carriages,  which  are  to  be  used  in  spotting  ;  because 
all  the  carriages  must  go  backward  and  forward,  in  complete  rows ; 
therefore,  whilst  the  spotting  is  going  on,  all  the  warp  threads  must 
remain  motionless,  without  shogging,  except  those  particular  warp 
threads  which  are  hooked  up  to  form  spots. 

To  effect  the  shogging  of  particular  warp  threads,  four  extra 
series  of  guides  and  guide  bars,  marked  w,  x,  y,  z,  are  provided  and 
are  applied  close  against  the  ordinary  guide  bars  t,  ty  in  the  usual 
manner  of  applying  extra  guide  bars,  for  selvage  threads.  A  racking 
or  shogging  motion  is  given  to  two  of  these  extra  guide  bars  at 
each  time  of  spotting.  In  this  arrangement,  the  pointed  wires  6, 
must  have  two  prongs  each,  to  include  between  them  the  warp 
threads,  intended  to  form  the  spot ;  one  of  these  prongs  will  then 
bend  aside  the  warp  thread  included  between  them,  so  as  to  bear 
it  into  the  hook  1,  and  keep  it  securely  in  the  hook,  whilst  it  is 
going  up  to  the  points.  The  warp  threads  which  are  intended  to 
be  caught  or  hooked  up,  are  conducted  through  the  eyes  of  the 
extra  guides  w,  ar,  y,  z,  and  are  supplied  from  two  extra  warp  rollers, 
(unnecessary  to  show  in  the  drawing,)  one  to  each  pair  of  guides. 
The  warp  roller,  which  supplies  the  other  ordinary  warp  threads,  is 
shown  at  S. 

The  fluted  rollers  R  R  R  R,  which  drive  the  bobbin  carriages,  are 
turned  by  a  toothed  sector  or  fan,  (in  the  usual  way,)  taking  into 
toothed  pinions,  attached  to  their  extremities.  The  action  is  so 
nearly  the  same,  whether  warp  threads  or  bobbin  threads  are  to  be 
taken  up,  that  further  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Crofts's  third  invention  or  improvement  in  lace  machinery 
consists  of,  an  improved  mode  of  combining  together  and  actuating 
certain  parts  of  machinery,  already  known,  and  used  for  making 
bobbin-net  lace  ;  by  means  of  which  two  thicknesses,  or  tissues,  or 
webs  of  lace  net,  may  be  produced  together,  in  the  same  machine ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  lace  net  which  is  made  in  the  machines,  by  twist- 
ing together  the  bobbin  threads  and  warp-threads,  after  being  formed 
into  regular  meshes  by  the  taking-up  action  of  the  points,  is  wound 
or  rolled  up  around  the  lace  roller,  as  fast  as  it  is  made  ;  which 
lace  will  consist  of  two  thicknesses,  in  close  contact,  the  successive 
rows  of  meshes  of  both  nets  having  been  gathered  up  together  like 
one  net,  by  the  said  taking-up  action  of  the  points.  When  such 
lace  is  afterwards  unrolled  and  removed  from  off  the  roller,  it  can 
be  separated  into  two  distinct  pieces  of  lace  net 
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This  improved  mode  of  Mr.  C's.  may  be  carried  into  elFect,  by 
parts  of  fluted  bar  or  fluted  roller  machinery ;  which  i^  so  coiled^ 
because^  the  bobbins  and  carriages  are  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  cofnbs  and  between  the  warp-threads,  by  means 
of  revolvitig  fluted  rollers,  the  flutes  of  which  act  between  corres- 
ponding teeth,  formed  at  the  under  side  of  the  carriages,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  teeth  of  pinions  act  in  teeth  of  cog-wheels  ;  or 
it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  by  parts  of  circular  comb  machinery, 
the  bobbins  and  carriages  of  which  are  moved  in  the  combs,  by 
the  joint  action  of  what  are  called  swinging  driving  bars,  situated 
above  the  combs,  and  lockers,  situated  beneath  the  combs,  turning 
on  centres  ;  which  lockers  catch  projecting  nibs  at  the  under  sides 
of  the  carriages  (see  Fig.  234)  and  draw  them  out  from  between 
the  warp-threads  into  the  opposite  combs  to  those  from  which  they 
have  been  projected  by  the  previous  action  of  the  driving  bars. 

Fig.  138  represents  the  mode  of  operating  by  means  of  fluted 
roller  machinery.  The  bobbin  carriages  A  and  7,  have  teeth  at 
their  under  parts  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  flutes  of  the  rollers  C,  D, 
and  1,  in  order  to  move  the  carriages  backwards  in  the  combs  F,  F, 
and  2. 

These  coml>s  have  tongs,  projecting  from  them  at  each  end, 
which  are  cast  in  leads  to  hold  the  combs  together,  the  lead  at  one 
end  of  each  comb  being  adapted  to  be  screwed  against  the  comb 
bars  G,  H,  and  3,  as  usual  in  fluted  bar  machinery  ;  but  the  leads 
44  4,  by  which  the  extra  tongs,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  combs, 
are  united,  are  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  combs  steadily  at 
their  proper  distances  asunder. 

The  fluted  rollers  C,  D,  and  1,  which  drive  the  bobbin  carriages, 
are  situated  beneath  the  centres  of  the  combs  E,  F,  and  2,  respec- 
tively, in  the  arches  which  are  left  between  the  tongs,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  pivots  at  their  ends,  in  the  usual  manner  of  fluted  bar 
machinery,  each  roller  being  steadied  in  the  middle  of  its  length 
by  bearings  a,  b,  and  5,  to  prevent  it  from  bending  or  springing. 

The  guides  B  and  6,  for  the  warp-threads,  are  cast  in  leads,  and 
are  screwed  on  guide  bars  1*  and  8.  These  guides,  instead  of 
being  close  together,  as  usual  iu  fluted  bar  machinery,  are  plac^  so 
for  apart,  that  the  middle  row  of  combs  2,  are  included  between 
the  two  rows  of  guides,  in  order  that  the  carriage  A  or  7,  may  pass 
completely  out  from  between  one  row  of  warp  or  guide  threads, 
before  the  same  carriage  makes  its  entrance  between  the  other  row 
of  warp  or  guide  threads ;  whereas,  in  common  fluted  bar  machin- 
ery, the  carriages  must  pass  between  both  rows  of  warp  threads  at 
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once.  Tlie  guide  bars  1'  and  8,  are  capable  of  shogging endwajs, 
in  order  to  rack  the  warp  threads,  ag  usual  in  otlier  machines. 
The  racking  i^  elTected  by  a  lever  Z,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  machine, 
actuated  by  a  cam,  by  which  lever  the  middle  comb  bar  3,  is 
racked  endways  when  required  to  produce  the  traversing  of  the 
bobbihs.* 


*  A  rack  of  lace  \e  a  certain  length  of  work,  counled  perpemliculaHy,  oud 
coiitaiiu  240  meihee  or  holes. 
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The  bobbins  and  carriages,  combs  and  guides,  are  made  single 
tier  gauge,  instead  of  double  tier  guage,  as  used  in  common  fluted 
bar  machinery.* 

The  middle  fluted  roller  1,  is  supported  on  pivots  at  each  end,  in 
bearings  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  middle  comb  bar  3,  so  that  it  will 
partake  of  the  racking  motion  of  the  middle  comb  bar :  each 
extremity  of  its  fluted  part  is  provided  with  what  is  generally  called 
a  "  tuni-again^^  piece,t  of  the  same  kind  as  is  commonly  used,  at 
one  end  of  each  of  the  innermost  rollers,  in  ordinary  fluted  bar  ma- 
chines, for  permitting  the  turn-again  of  the  carriages,  that  is  their 
transfer  from  one  row  to  the  other,  at  the  ends  of  their  respective 
rows. 

Owing  to  the  short  length  of  the  combs,  and  to  their  being  con 
nected  by  lead  at  each  end,  it  would  be  diflUcult  to  take  out  car 
riages  from  the  combs  when  required  ;  therefore,  to  permit  of 
drawing  out  the  carriages,  at  the  open  ends  of  the  combs,  the  two 
rollers  C  and  D,  are  each  supported  in  sockets  11,  11,  which  are 
fastened  in  the  manner  of  short  crank  bar  arms,  to  each  end  of  the 
horizontal  axles  or  spindle  bars  10,  10,  placed  parallel  to  the  comb 
bars.  Each  of  the  axles  10,  are  supported  on  pivots,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  turning  a  little  round,  in  order  to  let  down  the  fluted 
rollers,  as  much  as  may  be  requisite,  to  disengage  them  from  the 
teeth  of  the  carriages,  in  order  to  set  the  same  at  liberty,  and  per- 
mit them  to  be  drawn  out  at  the  outer  or  open  ends  of  the  combs. 
The  pivots,  at  the  end  of  the  crank  bars,  are  supported  in  bearing 
sockets,  which  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  comb  bars  ;  and  they 
may  be  steadied  in  their  centres  by  a  suitable  support,  fixed  to  the 
middle  of  the  comb  bar. 

When  the  fluted  rollers  C  and  D  are  let  down,  the  carriages, 
must  be  prevented  from  sliding  down  by  their  own  weights  in  either 
of  the  combs  E  or  F,  and  entanghng  among  the  warp-threads. 
For  this  purpose  the  flat  bars  12,  12,  are  slidden  upwards  against 
the  inside  flat  surfaces  of  the  comb  bars  G,  and  H,  to  which  they 
are  held  by  screws,  passing  through  upright  slots  in  the  bars,  and 
fixed  into  the  comb  bars :  thus,  the  bars  12,  12  are  enabled  to  be 


*  The  term  ^^gauge,^*  in  the  lace  manufacture,  meems  the  number  of  gates, 
alits,  or  interstices,  in  one  inch  of  the  bolt  bar  comb. 

t  The  Nottingham  lace  manufacturers  give  this  part  of  the  machinery  the 
appellation  of  "  tumrogain^^  being  a  corruption  of  the  phrase  "  tum-agaiTL*^ 
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slidden  upwards  on  these  screws,  in  order  that  their  upper  edges 
may  raise  the  under  side  of  the  carriages  and  stop. 

The  bars  12,  12,  must  be  raised  up  to  the  carriages  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  fluted  rollers  are  let  down ;  which  is  cfTected  by 
a  small  elbow  lever  13,  poised  upon  a  centre-pin  14.  The  lower 
arm  of  each  elbow  lever  13,  has  a  notch  or  opening  in  its  end,  to 
receive  a  flange  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  bar  12,  and  tiie  upper 
arm  of  the  elbow  lever  13,  has  also  a  notch  or  opening  in  its  end, 
to  receive  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  a  short  arm  15,  which  projects  out 
from  the  crank  bar  axis  10,  and  acts  in  the  manner  of  a  short 
lever  to  raise  up  the  flat  bar  12,  by  moving  the  elbow  lever  13. 
When  the  fluted  rollers  are  raised  up  again,  the  bar  12,  is  withdrawn 
by  the  same  movements. 

Rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  fluted  rollers  C,  D,  and  I,  by  a 
sector  L,  taking  into  pinions  at  the  end  of  the  axle  of  each  roller. 
The  sector  L  hangs  loosely  upon  one  of  the  main  centre-pins,  and  is 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  with  a  vibrating  or  pendulous  mo- 
tion by  means  of  a  link  d,  from  the  upper  end  of  a  lever  behind  the 
machine^  which  receives  its  power  from  a  pair  of  cog  wheels.  The 
warp-threads  for  both  pieces  of  the  double  net,  may  be  supplied 
from  one  large  warp  roller,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  other  lace 
machines,  instead  of  the  two  nmrked  K  and  g. 

The  mode  of  operating  in  circular  comb  machinery,  is  shown  m 
Fig.  139.  The  combs  are  placed  in  three  rows,  as  before  described, 
but  their  shape  is  a  Uttle  different,  because  the  lockers,  which  are 
to  act  beneath  them,  will  not  permit  of  having  projecting  tongs  (as 
in  Fig.  138,)  at  the  end  of  each  comb.  The  middle  comb  2,  has 
the  tong  in  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  the  back  and  front  combs, 
have  their  tongs  at  their  ends. 

The  form  of  the  carriages  is  similar  to  those  used  in  circular 
comb  machines,  with  two  nibs  or  teeth,  at  the  under  side  of  each 
carriage  for  the  blades  c,  a,  of  the  locker  to  take  hold  of  (see 
Fig.  136.) 

The  lockers  C,  D,  are  the  same  as  in  common  circular  comb 
machinery  ;  and  are  placed  beneath  the  front  and  back  combs,  E, 
and  F,  in  a  suitable  position  for  their  blades  c,  and  a,  to  catch  the 
outer  teeth  of  the  carriages  which  are  pushed  into  the  combs  over 
the  lockers,  so  as  to  draw  out  those  carriages  from  between  the 
warp-threads,  when  the  blades  of  the  lockers  are  turned  upwards, 
but  when  they  are  turned  downwards,  their  acting  edges  descend 
below  the  range  of  the  nibs  of  the  carriages  and  allow  the  nibs  to 
pass  over  them.     There  are,  likewise,  two  other  lockers  22,  and  19, 
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wkh  blades  31,  20,  which  assist  in  passing  the  caniages  out  of  the 
centre  combe ;  they  are  raised  by  the  upright  sliding  rod  23,  which 
BU{^)(»1s  the  eocbete  of  the  lockers ;  y  and  z,  are  Unka  attached  to 
the  locking  lever. 

The  driving  bare  L  and  M,  are  the  same  as  are  used  in  circular 
oiHnb  machinery,  and  act  with  a  vibrating  or  pendulous  motion, 
to  push  the  carriages  along  in  their  combe  and  pass  them  beneath 
the  warp-threads,  but  the  driving  bare  L.  M.  cannot  push  the  car- 
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riages  quite  through  the  warp-threads :  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
nibs  of  the  carriages,  which  are  foremost,  get  far  enough  over  the 
blade  of  tiiat  locker,  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  warp-th reads, 
then  that  locker  is  turned  up  and  its  blade  will  draw  those  carriages 
quite  through  the  warp-threads. 

The  leading  features  of  novelty  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Crofts'  ma- 
chinery consist  in  combining  and  arranging  certain  parts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  middle  row  of  combs,  with  a  row  of  warp-threads, 
on  each  side  of  those  middle  combs,  whereby  one  row  of  carriages 
may  be  passed  entirely  through  one  row  of  warp-threads,  before 
the  other  carriages  arrive  at  the  other  row  of  warp-threads ;  and  of 
actuating  the  parts  of  machinery,  for  making  lace,  with  suitable 
racking  movements  to  cause  parts  to  make  a  double  web  or  tissue 
of  lace-net,  in  the  manner  herein  described ;  which,  when  taken 
out  of  the  machine,  can  be  separated  into  two  distinct  pieces  of  lace- 
net,  by  cutting  the  turn  again,  traversing  bobbin,  by  which  the  bor- 
ders or  edges  of  the  piece  of  double  net  were  united  together,  during 
its  fabrication. 

Mr.  Crofts'  fourth  improvement  in  lace-making  machinery  con- 
sists in  certain  alterations  or  arrangements  in  the  structure  and 
mode  of  working  that  class  of  lace  machinery  called  "  the  levers,^^* 
and  the  circular  comb  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  j>ar- 
ticular  pattern  of  lace,  having  large  holes  in  it  at  certain  intervals, 
called  bullet  holes.t 

In  applying  this  improvement  to  the  lever  machine,  the  parts 
called  pushers,  which  are  used  for  dividing  the  carriages  into  two 
ranges,  together  with  the  pusher-bars,  and  all  their  supports  and  ap- 
pendages, must  be  entirely  removed  from  the  landing  bars ;  because, 
in  the  proposed  method  of  working,  no  traversing  of  the  carriages 
will  be  required.  The  comb-bar  wheel,  with  its  bolt  and  coiuiec- 
tions  for  racking  the  front  comb-bar,  must  also  be  removed ;  the 
front  comb-bar  being  kept  stationary  by  its  gauge  screws. 

If  the  machine  has  been  used  for  making  narrow  breadths  of 
lace,  the  turn-again  combs  and  bar  are  removed,  and  the  back 
combs  cast  anew.  If  it  has  been  used  for  making  only  plain  net, 
without  bullet  holes,  the  selvage  guides  are  removed  from  their  bars, 
and  their  racking  wheels  also. 

The  rachet  wheel,  on  the  axles  of  the  racking  wheels,  which  has 


♦  The  machine  here  referred  to  (the  lever  machine)  was  invented  by  Mr. 
John  Leavers,  of  Now  Radford,  in  the  year  1811. 
t  See  "  Egyptian  Shebetz,"  page  4G  of  Introduction. 
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dgia  teeth,  moat  be  changed  for  a  Dew  one,  with  only  bix  teeth ; 
Boi  the  guide-bar  racking  wheel  must  he  removed,  and  a  new  one 
cut,  having  three  steps  or  elevations  on  its  circumference.  The 
CMcb-b&r  whede,  for  lifting  and  letting  fall  the  catch  bars,  are  re- 
■oored ;  and  others,  with  three  deep  notches,  are  substituted,  their 
nidHt  wheels  having  six  teeth.     The  number  of  points  are  to  be 
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doubted ;  that  is,  in  what  ia  called  &  toi  {nniiI  marline,  twenty 
pointa  are  placed  in  every  inch. 

The  pump  apparatus  or  lever,  for  lifting  and  letting  fell  the  catch 
bar  when  either  of  the  point  bars  come  down  and  go  up  again, 
must  be  disconnected  from  both  point  bars. 

Fig.  140  represents  a  sectional  elevation,  taken  tranevetBely 
through  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  forms  and 
positions  of  the  working  parts.  The  ratchet  wheel  a,  which 
usually  bets  eight  teeth,  must  be  changed  for  one  of  six  teeth  as  in 
the  figure. — This  ratchet  drives  the  notched  wheel  rf,  which  gov- 
erns the  half  way  or  dividing  stop.  This  slop  must  be  adjusted,  so 
as  U)  catch  and  detain  the  back  landing  bar  t,  when  the  two  land- 
ing bars  t,  u,  are  quite  down,  or  cloeed  together,  instead  of  detain- 
ing them  at  a  little  distance  apart,  as  in  the  ordinary  poeidons,  for 
the  divided  carriages  to  be  caught  by  the  catch  bars,  in  common 
lever  machines. 

The  large  guide-bar  racking  wheel,  must  also  have  thirty-six  teeth, 
and  the  large  racking  wheels,  for  the  extra  guide-bars,  for  buDet 
holing  also  have  thirty-six  teeth ;  none  of  which  parts  aie  shown 
in  the  figure,  being  already  well  known  and  in  common  use.  The 
threads,  to  form  the  bullet  holes,  are  provided  with  the  extra  guides 
m,  n,  0,  p,  which  are  attached  to  the  usual  guide-bar,  and  each 
receives  a  separate  racking  motion,  the  buUet  hcdes  being  formed  by 
the  ordinary  method.  A  magnified  portion  of  the  lace  ornamented 
with  bullet  holes,  is  shown  at  Fig.  141. 

^.  ui. 


The  ratchet  wheel  a.  affixed  to  the  notched  wheel  d,  k ' 
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by  ihe  driver  6,  and  in  place  of  driving-bars  and  lockers,  two  catch 
hm  rr,  are  applied,  their  ratchet  wheel  s,  being  turned  by  the 
driver,  d* 

The  selvages  of  the  net  are  formed  by  strong  warp  threads, 
stretched  tight,  provided  by  a  roller,  distinct  from  the  warp  roller. 
In  applying  these  improvements  to  circular  comb  machinery,  the 
fioDt  comb  bar  is  kept  stationary,  and  its  racking  wheel  is  removed. 
The  points  are  also  doubled  in  this  machine,  being  changed  from 
ten  points  to  twenty  points  per  inch.  The  racking  wheels  are 
changed  for  new  ones, — one  having  eight  different  projections,  and 
the  other  five,  which  are  turned  by  a  ratchet  wheel  of  twelve  teeth. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Crofls  that  this  kind  of  lace-net  (see 
Fig.  141)  will  be  of  a  much  more  simple  texture  than  ordinary 
Mibin-net,  being  without  traversing  threads,  and  therefore  can  be 
'lUide  more  expeditiously. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  faithiiil  description  (a  practical  one) 

^  Mr.  Crofts'  improvements  in  lace   machines  in   general,  and 

^lustrated  the  same  by  suitable  engravings,  etc.  we  pass  on  to 

^^acribe  a  few  improvements  of  quite  a  different  character,  made 

^y  our  ingenious  and   worthy  friend,  John  Heathcoate   Esq.,  of 

**verton.     The  first  of  these  uiventions  consists  in  a  new  mocle 

^*     manufacturing    bobbin    net-lace,   by  inserting  sewing   thread 

^^^tween  the  breadtlis  of  lace,  during  the  fabrication  and  finishing 

*^  iL    In  this  improved  mode,  the  lacing  thread  passes  in  front  of 

"*^«  warp-thread   that   forms  the    selvage,  and    behind    the   two 

^^^Ibin  threads  which  compose  tlie  meshes  of  the  lace,  and  then  re- 

^^-wcs  in  front  of  the  warp-thread  to  the  adjoining  breadth,  ou 

^''fcich  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner.     Anotlier  part  of  the  improved 

*^^e,  consists  in  ornamenting  the  lace,  by  passing  the  lacing  thread 

^^^nd  the  two  bobbin  threads,  composing  the  top  of  the  meshes. 

Pig.  142  represents,  in  section,  the  principal  working  parts  of 

is  machine,     d,  rf,  are  the  points;  /,/,  the  lockers;  g,  ff,  the 

*^^^ving  bars  ;  c,  c,  the  combe  ;  c,  the  lace  roller ;  a,  the  warp  roller ; 

^>  6,  are  the  ordinary  guide  bars,  with  their  guides. 

The  selvage  threads  are  supplied  from  the  roller  A,  one  row  of 
•^'t'eads  passing  through   the    ordinary  guides  on   the  common 
K^idc  bar  A,  and  tlie  other  row  through  the  guide  6,  which  is  at- 
^^^hed  to  the  guide  bar  A.      The  ordinary  warp- threads  proceed 
*''om  the  roller  a,  through  the  guides  on  the  guide-bar  6.     The  bar 
*^»  is  called  the  " poppet  boTj^  and  has  a  vertical  movement,  for 
^c  purpose  of  stopping  the  turn-again  carriages,  by  means  of  suit- 
able catches  on  its  upper  end.     The  parts  by  which  these  iuiprovc- 
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ments  arc  elTected  are  the  guide  D,  and  the  lacing  thread  roller  C 
The  guide  D  has  a  separate  racking  moTement  from  the  oCfar 
guides.  The  improvemeDt  in  this  part  of  Mr.  ITs  invention  oo^ 
siets  in  the  mode  of  inserting  the  lacing  thread,  by  passing  it  ai^B*; 
the  warp-threads  and  behind  the  bobbin  threads ;  and  likewiMW 
mode  of  ornamenting  the  lace,  by  passing  the  lacing  threfldi  npd 
the  bobbin  threads,  which  compose  the  top  of  the  meshes. 

The  second  part  of  this  gentleman's  improvements,  in  lace  no- 
chinery  &c.,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain,  cooaitt 
in  a  method  of  manufacturing  ornamental  work  or  figures  oompand 
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«r  edgings,  neigea,  tattingu,  or  narrow  stripes,  of  gauzo  or  of  any 
ndter  witabla  6ibric,  bo  an  to  assume  new  foriiis  and  shapes,  by 
long  put  upon  pins,  arranged  to  receivethe  eanie,  in  curves,  angln.a, 
circla,  or  other  figures. 

The  indentation  re<|uired  for  priNlticing  one  pattorn,  and  t)ic  form 
fliich  is  given  to  the  edgings  in  that  giarticular  design,  by  puttini; 
them  on  pins,  as  shown  at  Fig.  144,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  invention  ;  and  it  will  Ite  evident,  that  by  varying 
tlitfbtins  of  arrangement  of  the  pin.-n,  with  oorreH|Ninding  or  snit- 
bble  indentations  or  spaces  in  tlic  edgings,  varietiei4  of  ligtircs  or 
jKtttems  may  be  produced. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  H's  inventions  coni^iiit:)  in  i'orl:iin  machinery, 
^"^  implements,  or  apparalii!<,  lo  be  used  in  applying  such  orii:i~ 
■"Wta,  ornanientai  work  or  figures. 


iri  J^^LH 


Pig.  143  represents  a  fide  view  or  elevation  of  the  inachiiii', 
composed  of  the  large  cylinder  A,  and  the  email  cylinder  B,  and 
rtitar  accaasoriea,  mounted  upon  a  frame  C     The  rim  of  the  large 
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cylinder  is  pierced  with  holes,  to  receive  the  pins  a,  a,  (see  Fig.  145 
and  146 ;)  which  holes  are  made  in  curves,  or  other  figures,  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  or  design  intended  to  be  produced,  as  will  be 
seen  more  clearly  in  the  plan,  Fig.  144.  These  pins  are  sustained 
by  a  curved  plate  D,  (see  Fig.  143  and  145,)  supported  from  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  A,  within  or  underneath  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cylinder  rim  A  ;  which  plate  is  so  shaped  and  kept  stationary 
by  the  brace  e,  as  to  allow  the  pins  to  be  pressed  back  within  the 
perforated  cylinder  A,  as  they  are  successively  brought  in  contact 
with  the  small  cylinder  B  ;  by  which  means  the  borders,  sprigs,  or 
other  figures,  are  Uberated  from  the  pins.  As  the  cylinder  A  re- 
volves, the  pins  a,  a,  descend  by  their  own  weight,  whereby  the  points 
again  project  from  the  cylinder  A,  and  are  kept  by  the  curved 
plate  D,  in  that  position,  as  they  move  in  succession  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  circle,  as  will  be  best  seen  detached  at  Fig. 
145. 

Upon  these  pins,  the  edgings  or  other  texture,  (which  may  be 
conveniently  supplied  from  the  bobbins  1 1,)  is  put,  and  the  re- 
volving of  the  cylinder  A,  carries  it  forward  toward*?  the  cylinder 
B,  which,  on  its  part,  draws  off  the  lace-net,  or  other  fabric,  from 
the  roller  H,  and  bears  it  on  the  upper  part  of  its  surface  towards  the 
cylinder  A. 

The  surfaces  of  these  two  cylinders,  A  and  B,  being  moved 
simultaneously  and  equally,  (by  means  of  the  wheels,  upon  their 
respective  axis,  working  into  each  other,)  the  net  and  the  edging  or 
border  are  brought  together,  and  pressed  closely  between  them : 
over  the  small  cylinder  B,  the  sizing  roller  E  (see  Fig.  143)  is  made 
to  press  upon  the  net,  the  surface  of  the  roller  being  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  which  the  edging  assumes  upon  the  cylinder  A. 
(See  a  sample  of  edging  on  the  cylinder  A,  at  Fig.  144.) 

The  cement  is  applied  to  the  net  only  where  the  edging  will  come 
upon  it  when  the  pressure,  just  alluded  to,  causes  the  edging  to  ad- 
here to  the  sized  net.  The  roller  E,  is  supplied  with  size  or  cement 
by  a  small  roller  F  (see  Fig.  144)  the  under  surface  of  which  dips 
into  the  trough  containing  the  same  (as  in  sizing  warps  for  power 
looms  ;  and  as  the  rollers  E  and  F,  by  the  wheels  upon  their  res- 
pective axis  are  connected,  and  in  due  proportion  with  the  cylinders 
A,  and  B,  a  proper  supply  of  size  is  in  succession  applied  to  those 
parts  of  the  net,  or  other  febric,  intended  to  receive  the  ornamented 
border  or  pattern. 

The  surface  of  the  roller  E,  must,  of  course,  be  covered  with 
woollen  cloth,  or  other  suitable  elastic  substance,  which  will  yield  to 
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any  inequality  of  the  material  passing  under  it.  G,  is  a  cylinder 
to  reeeiTe  the  lace  ;  it  is  moved  by  a  band  or  belt  L,  passing  over 
the  cylinder  B,  which  it  causes  to  draw  the  lace  therefrom,  and  to 
overcome  any  tendency  which  it  may  have  to  adhere  to  the  cylin- 
der B.  But  to  prevent  the  lace  from  being  stretched  or  elongated, 
and  also  the  better  to  separate  it  from  the  cylinder  B,  a  number  of 
silk  threads  Q,  are  passed  over  the  cylinder  B,  as  shown  at  Figs. 
143  and  144.  These  threads  effectually  strip  the  net  or  lace  from 
the  cyUnder,  and  continue  in  contact  with  it  until  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  comjfdeted,  and  are  not  separated  from  it  until  the  lace  is 
taken  from  the  cylinder  G.  Wet  spunges  6,  6,  (see  Fig.  143)  are 
made  to  press  against  the  left  hand  side  of  each  of  the  cylinders  A, 
and  B,  to  take  off  any  size  which  may  adhere  to  them.  Motion  is 
given  to  the  cylinder  B,  (which  by  the  train  of  wheels  and  the  band 
or  belt  L,  communicates  it  to  the  other  cylinders  and  the  roller,)  by 
a  treadle  M,  acting  upon  the  ratchet-wheel,  fixed  upon  its  axis  N, 
or  by  any  other  suitable  contrivance,  e,  «,  is  a  spring  governed 
by  a  set  screw  (see  Fig.  143)  which,  by  its  action  against  the  bear- 
kig  of  the  cyUnder  A,  regulates  the  pressure  upon  the  net  and  bor- 
der between  the  two  cylinders  A  and  B. 

The  trough  wliich  contains  the  size  or  cement,  is  regulated,  so  as 
to  allow  a  proper  quantity  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  tlie  rdler  F, 
the  excess  being  retained  by  the  contact  or  pressure  of  the  side  of 
the  trough  against  it ;  which,  of  course,  b  well  understood. 

The  net  or  other  fabric,  destiiied  to  receive  the  border,  is  to  be 
passed  alternately  under  and  over  the  wires  c/,  in  order  to  keep  it 
flat  and  moderately  tight.  Tension  cords  O,  and  weights  P,  are 
likewise  applied  to  the  bobbin  K,  and  cylinder  G,  so  as  to  give  the 
required  tension  to  the  silk  threads  Q  (see  Figs.  143  and  144)  and 
finished  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  exhibiting  the  several  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus, we  have  left  out  the  work  altogether  in  the  plan,  Fig.  144. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  the  wet  spunges  6,6,  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinders  A,  and  B,  by  the 
pressure  of  levers  and  springs. 

By  the  term  edgings^  is  meant,  any  suitable  stripes  of  woven  or 
manufactured  texture,  proper  for  being  formed  into  figures  or  pat- 
terns ;  and  the  term  borders,  is  meant  to  designate  such  edgings, 
formed  into  designs  and  attached  to  net^  musUn,  or  other  suitable 
texture. 

We   have,  for  the  sake  of  more  clearly   describing  this  pro- 
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CC8S  or  manufacture,  shown  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  pattern 
or  design,  or  borders ;  but,  it  is  evident,  that  if  alternate  intervals 
or  spaces  were  left  between  portions  of  pattern,  detached  objects  of 
the  nature  of  sprigs,  groups,  or  boquets,  may  be  produced,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  designer,  and  the  consequent  arrangement  of  the 
pins  a,  a,  and  the  roller  E,  by  which  the  gum  or  size  is  applied  to 
the  net. 

If  the  object  be  to  produce  imitation  of  Brussels  lace,  or  Honir 
ton  sprigs,  the  edging  must  be  made  of  such  forms  and  materials 
as  will,  when  formed  and  pressed  into  the  proper  shapes,  roost 
nearly  resemble  the  work  made  by  the  hand  with  the  bobbins  or 
needles ;  and  the  method  of  sewing  them  to  the  net,  which  is  prac- 
tised with  regard  to  the  Brussels  and  Honiton  sprigs  may  be  adopt- 
ed ;  and  also  in  imitation  of  Chantilly  and  other  blonde  laces,  in 
case  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  pins  a,  a,  (one  of  which  is  shown  enlarged,  at  Fig.  146)  are 
suitable  where  the  edgings  have  holes  or  open  places,  by  which  it 
can  be  readily  put  upon  them ;  but  in  case  the  edging  is  of  a  close 
texture,  the  pins  must  be  smaller.  The  size  or  cement  may  be 
made  of  various  kinds  of  gum,  or  other  adhesive  matters.  Chim- 
arabic,  dissolved  in  water,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  [lart  of  our  subject,  by  laying  before 
our  readers  a  copy  of  a  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the  speci-  —  ^ 

men  of  ancient  Egyptian  lace  or  net,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  in-  —  ,m- 

troductory  part  of  this  Work.     (See  page  46.) 

A  representation  of  this  specimen  is  given  at  Fig.  147  ;  which  .ar  M I 

we  think  demonstrates,  beyond  the  possil)ility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  s:»  le 

lace  machinery  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  must  have  been  mr  ^i 

brought  to  great  perfection  indeed,  before  such  a  fabric  could  have  ^En^e 

l)een  produced.     But  the  following  letter,  from  Mr.  Kersivenus,  will  -M.  I 

convey  a  better  idea  of  the  subject  than  anything  we  can  say. 

Tliebes,  October  17/A,  1843. 
Uear  Friend, 
Your  favour  of  the  19th  May  last,  was  handed  to  me  last  even- 
^^g}  by  our  worthy  friend  Amasis   Osirtasen,  who  arrived  here 
yesterday  morning,  on  business  of  importance  for  his  Majesty. 

With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  the  sample  of  lace  or  net,  it 
is  lucky  indeed,  that  your  letter  reached  me  in  this  place;  be- 
cause I  am  thus  enabled  to  furnish  you  with  a  drawing  of  it»  and 
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also  some  explanaljon,  more  easily  than  I  couM  otherwise  have 

On  receipt  of  your  letter,  1  lost  no  lime  in  calling  upon  our 
esteemed  acquaintance,  Lepsiua,  who  very  fortunately  happens  to 
be  here  at  present ;  and  after  mentioning  to  ihia  scientific  gentle- 
man the  object  of  your  letter,  he  at  once  consented  to  aid  me  in 
searching  for  the  sample,  as  he  says,  that  he  feels  iotereated  in  your 
Bucceae,  and  has  done  so,  ever  since  lie  first  saw  you  in  Berlin, 
while  you  were  there  in  1833,  obtaining  a  patent  from  the  Pruasian 
Government,  for  a  carpet  power  loom,  with  what  the  Doctor  calls, 
'  lunar  detached  revolving  shuttle  boxes." 

We  proceeded  this  morning,  a  few  minutes  before  sunrise,  at 
which  time  we  commenced  our  search  ;  and  we  continued  it  with- 
out intermission  until  10^  o'clock  A.  M. ;  at  which  time  we  had 
given  up  nearly  all  hopes  of  success ;  and,  in  lact,  were  just  at  tlie 
pcnnt  of  leaving  the  scene  of  investigation,  when  fortunately  the 
Doctor's  eye  (which  you  know  is  always  on  the  sharp  look-out) 
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caught  a  glimpse,  wliile  looking  over  my  shoulder,  of  the  very 
identical  object  of  which  we  were  in  search.  You  may  guess  how 
overjoyed  the  Dr.  and  I  became  on  making  this  re-discovery,*  not 
only  for  your  sake  and  for  that  of  your  country,  but  also  for  the 
interest  of  science,  which  you  are  aware  is  always  a  favourite  hobby 
with  the  Doctor.  We  proceeded  forthwith  to  make  the  necessary 
drawing ;  and,  although  the  sample  has  become  much  obUterated 
from  age,  yet,  with  the  help  of  the  Dr's.  excellent  triple  lenses  (which 
you  know  possess  most  awful  powers  of  penetration)  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a  tolerably  correct  outline,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  whole, 
not  a  bad  drawing. 

You  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  part  of  the  sample  marked 
A  A  in  the  figure,  differs  very  materially  from  that  shown  at  B  B  ; 
and  although  this  feature  appeared  to  me,  at  first  sight,  as  quite  a 
simple  circumstance,  our  learned  friend,  who  is  deeply  skilled  in  the 
mysterious  art  of  weaving,  is  of  opinion  that  no  machinery  at  pre- 
sent used  in  the  lace  manufacture  is  at  all  capable  of  producing 
the  same  effect :  he,  therefore,  concludes,  that  some  very  ingenious 
piece  of  mechanism,  unknown  to  moderns,  must  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  this  specimen.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
close  examination,  that  the  same  threads  which  form  tlie  weft  in 
the  part  A  A,  constitute  the  warp  at  B  B  :  this  actually  puzzles  the 
Doctor,  and  is,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  your  attention  as  a  practical 
weaver  and  manufacturer. 

Lepsius  tells  me,  that  each  thread  of  the  net,  although  fine  of 
itself,  was  composed  of  598t  other  threads,  all  distinct ;  the  quality 
of  the  fabric  being  similar  to  that  of  the  corslet  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
at  Lindus,  by  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt.  This  explanation,  he  was 
enabled  to  decipher,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  his  best  glasses,  from  a 
few  obliterated  characters  ;  which,  on  the  closest  examination  with 
tl)e  naked  eye,  I  was  unable  to  perceive. 

The  Doctor  entertains  strong  hopes  of  becoming,  in  the  course 


*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Kersivenus  saw  this  specimen  while  at  Thebes,  iu  the 
month  of  March  1835,  and  of  which  circumstance  he  at  that  time  made  men- 
tion to  us  in  a  letter ;  but  being  hurriedly  called  away,  on  business  of  impor- 
tance, he  lost  all  recollection  of  the  occurrence. 

t  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled,  "  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  gives  us  an  account  of  a  corslet,  of  linen, 
ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of  animals,  worked  in  gold  and  cotton. 
Each  thread  of  the  corslet  was  worthy  of  admiration ;  for  though  very  fine, 
every  one  was  composed  of  360  other  threads,  all  perfectly  distinct  See  voL 
III,  page  127. 
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of  a  Bhort  time,  possessed  of  the  machinery  by  which  nets  of  the 
kind  here  represented  were  manufactured ;  and,  judging  from 
the  rate  at  which  excavations  are  prc^essing,  at  present,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I,  myself  have  little  doubt  that  his  most  san- 
guine expectations  will  be  realized.  No  farther  back  than  yesterday, 
about  6^  o'clock  P.  M.,  some  of  his  workmen  dug  up  an  electrical 
machine,  bearing  the  name  of  that  ingenious  but  ancient  indivi- 
dual, Tubal-cain ;  and  this  instrument  according  to  the  Doctor's 
statement,  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  preserved  from  the  wreck 
of  the  anti-diluvian  world,  Shem,  (the  first  son  of  Noah,)  having 
taken  it  with  him  into  the  Ark. 

Lepsius  employs,  in  these  excavcUing  operations^  a  kind  of  peo- 
ple called  ''  Irishmen,"  and  from  what  I  can  learn  regarding  them, 
they  are  fiEimous  for  making  headway  in  this  kind  of  work  :  each 
one,  of  whom,  I  am  sure,  is  at  least  worth  eleven  of  my  own  coun- 
Crymen.* 

And  now.  Dear  Friend,  while  owls  by  night,  with  mournful 
8cream,  rouse  echo  from  her  idiot  dream,  may  I  your  humble  ser- 
^^ant  be. 

ALEXIS  KERSIVENUS, 
Civil  Engineer, 
Homeopathic  Physician,  Sec, 

P.  S.  My  family  are  all  well.  Cleopatra  sends  you  her  love,  and 
m.hree  #•##•! 

EMBROIDERY. 

<*  Here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 

The  pattern  grows ;  the  well-depicted  flower, 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  blossom ;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair : 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay." — Cowper 

Embroidery  is  the  art  of  adding  to  the  surface  of  woven  tex- 
tures, a  representation  of  any  object  we  wish  to  depict,  through  the 
medium  of  the  needle,  threaded  with  the  material  in  which  the 

*  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Kersivenus  is  an  Egyptian  by  birth ;  but 
received  his  professional  instruction  in  France ;  where  we  flrst  had  the  plea- 
sure of  forming  an  acquaintanceship  with  him. 
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work  is  to  be  executed.     This  may  be  effected  by  various  methods, 
and  on  most  descriptions  of  fabrics. 

Our  object  at  present  is,  not  to  enter  into  a  general  description  of 
the  different  articles  used  by  ladies  for  the  purposes  of  needle-work, 
nor  the  methods  of  applying  them.  Indeed,  the  fair  sex  cannot 
expect  from  us  any  practical  information  upon  such  subjects  as, 
fern-stitch^  finny-stitckj  old-stitch,  new-stitch,  chain-stitch,  braul- 
stitch,  queen-stitch,  Spanish-stitch,  rosemary-stitch,  whip-stilch, 
back-stitch,  side-stitch,  Galway-stitch,  Kilkenny-stitch,  Limerick- 
stitch,  and  Tipperary-stitch,  we  shall  therefore,  confine  ourself 
to  giving  our  readers  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  art ;  and  a 
description  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  it,  as  successfidly 
accomplished  by  the  ingenious  M.  Josu6  Heilmann,  of  Mulhausen, 
France.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  nations 
of  the  East,  for  the  invention  of  embroidery, — an  art  that  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed  the  mother  of  painting,  its  discovery  claiming 
the  priority  by  many  centuries.  In  more  modern  times,  it  has  been 
called  the  humble  sister  of  the  latter  art ;  and  the  aim  of  the 
needlewoman  has  been  to  imitate,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  pro> 
ductions  of  the  pencil,  a  labour  in  which  she  has  been  assisted  by 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  masters,  many  of  whose  chef-d'oeuvres 
have  been  executed  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  copied  in  nee- 
dlework or  tapestry. 

The  Greeks  gave  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  embroidery  to 
Minerva :  by  Pliny  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  Phrygians ;  hence 
he  says  the  Romans  called  embroiderers  "  Phrygiones,^^  and  em- 
broidered garments,  "  vestes  PhrygionieB,"  The  women  of  Sidon, 
before  the  Trojan  war,  were  especially  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
this  art :  and  Homer  mentions  Helen  as  being  engaged  in  embroi- 
dering the  combats  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans : 

^'  An  ample  web  magnificent  she  wove, 
Inwrought  with  num'rous  conflicts  for  her  sake, 
Beneath  the  hand  of  Mars  endured  by  Greeks." 

Andromache  also — 

"  She  in  her  chamber  at  the  palace  top, 

A  splendid  texture  wrought,  on  either  side 

All  dazzling  bright  with  flowers  of  various  hues." 


*  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  as 
practised  by  ladies,  are  referred  to  Miss  Lambert's  excellent  "  Hand-Book  of 
Needlework." 
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The  art  of  embroidery  was  greatly  practised  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  even  the  sails  of  some  of  their  ships  were  wrought  with 
&nciful  devices,  representing  the  plienix,  flowers,  and  various  em- 
blems.* In  the  time  of  Moses,  Ahoiiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  was  celebrated  as  '^  a  cunping  workman,''  and  as 
an  embroiderer  in  blue,  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen.t 
The  curtams  and  ornaments  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  vestments 
of  the  priests,  were  decorated  with  embroidery.  The  prophet  Eze- 
kid,  reproaching  the  women  of  Israel  with  having  abused  the  bene- 
fits of  Providence,  after  mentioning  their  bracelets  and  chains, 
jewels  for  their  foreheads,  and  earrings,  and  their  crowns,  still  far- 
ther names  their  robes,  dyed  and  embroidered  of  divers  colours.} 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  is  said  by  Pliny,  to  have  invented  the 
art  of  embroidery  with  gold  thread. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,§  Zaleucus,  a  disciple  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  a  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  forbade  the  use  of  embroi- 
dery, except  to  courtesans :  and  Dionysius  Halicamassusll  informs 
lis,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  first  distinguished  the  monarch 
and  senators  by  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  was  the  first 
Roman  king  who  wore  an  embroidered  garment. 

The  term  embroidery,  as  employed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
historians,  has  reference  to  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work  done  with 
the  needle ;  thus  comprehending  within  its  meaning  every  descrip- 
tion of  decorative  needlework,  including  tapestry  and  some  descrip- 
tions of  weaving.  At  the  present  day,  the  term  is  much  more  Um- 
ited,  relating  to  one  kind  of  needlework  only,  which,  however,  em- 
braces an  almost  innumerable  variety,  both  as  to  the  materials 
employed,  and  the  mode  of  using  them.  In  the  extended  meaning 
of  the  term,  therefore,  nations  and  savage  tribes  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  may  equally  claim  the  honour  of  a  similar  invention,  as 
most  of  them  have  a  species  of  embroidery  peculiarly  their  own.lT 

*  Cloth,  of  embroidered  linen,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Egypt  ex- 
pressly for  sails,  and  was  bought  by  the  Tynans  for  that  purpose  (Ezekiel 
xxvii.  7,)  but  its  use  was  confined  to  the  pleasure  boats  of  the  nobles,  or  of 
the  king  himself;  ordinary  sails  being  white.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny 
(lib.  XXX.  c.  1.)  that  the  ship  in  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  by  its  purple  sails, 
which  were  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Admiral's  vessel. 

t  Exod.  XXV.  35.     t  Exekiel  xvi.  13.        {  Lib.  iii.  c.  62.    ||  Lib.  xii.  p.  299. 

IT  The  word  embroidery  is  derived  from  the  French  broderie  which  some 
deduce  by  transposition  from  bordeur^  because  they  formerly  only  embroidered 
the  borders  of  their  stuffs,  whence  the  Latins  sometimes  called  embroiderers 
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The  Chinese  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
embroideries ;  indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  art  was  not 
originally  brought  into  Europe  from  them,  through  the  Persians. 
They  use  floss  and  twisted  silks,  also  the  bark  of  a  tree  spun  into 
a  fine  thread.*  The  drawing  of  their  embroideries  is  sometimes  as 
uncouth  as  that  of  their  paintings,  but  in  that  of  some  of  their 
flowers  (doubtless  copied  from  nature)  they  are  frequently  even 
botanically  correct ;  and  their  works  are  not  more  to  be  admired 
for  their  remarkable  freshness  than  for  the  extreme  labour  bestowed 
upon  them.  Success,  as  gained  by  patient  application,  is  nowhere 
so  frequently  exemplified  as  in  China.  The  mere  accomplishment 
of  writing  a  good  style,  is  the  result  only  of  many  tedious  years  of 
study  and  self-denial.  The  beauty  of  the  written  character,  the 
finished  graces  of  their  composition  the  excellence  of  their  silk 
manufactures  and  embroidery,  the  wonders  of  their  porcelain,  and 
many  other  marvels  in  art  and  knowledge,  are  the  natural  results 
of  untiring  industry  and  perseverance.  A  Chinese  uses  no  short 
cuts,  resorts  to  no  compendious  methods  for  abridging  labour: — 
be  is  not  without  ingenious  resources  to  accomplish  an  end,  but  his 
aim  does  not  seem  to  be  to  save  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tradescant  Lay  for  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  art  of  embroidery  as  at  present  practised  by 
the  Chinese.  "For  twenty-two  cash  or  tseen,"  he  says,  "I  pur- 
chased an  elegant  book,  filled  with  choice  subjects  of  the  graphic 
art,  as  patterns  for  the  use  of  the  young  needlewoman.  She  is  as- 
sumed to  be  poor,  and  hence  the  little  manual  is  pric-ed  at  about  one 
penny  of  our  money.  It  has  a  cover  of  a  fair  yellow,  studded  with 
spangles  of  gold,  and  contains  between  two  and  three  hundred  fig- 
ures, culled  from  the  varied  stores  of  nature  and  art.  In  fkct,  the 
objects  are  so  well  selected  and  so  numerous,  that  they  might  serve 
as  illustrations  to  a  small  encyclopedia.  One  acquainted  with 
Chinese  literature  and  natural  history,  might  deliver  several  lectures 
with  this  book  before  him.  The  meadow,  the  grove,  the  brook,  the 
antiquary's  museum,  and  the  pages  of  mythology  with  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  house  and  garden,  are  all  laid  under  contribution. 


liminilariL  According  to  Du  Cange,  they  anciently  wrote  aurobnuiuBf  for 
embroidered  with  gold,  or  hnutus  brodatw,  whence  the  French  word  bro- 
derie. 

*  The  fine  muBlins  made  at  Manilla,  with  threads  spun  from  the  pine-i^yple 
plant,  and  afterwards  so  richly  and  delicately  embroidered  with  the  same  ma- 
terialf  are  well  known. 
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The  book  is  said  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  person  who  belongs  to  the 
green  window^  which  is  an  epithet  for  tlie  dwelling  of  a  poor  wo- 
man :  while  the  red  gallery  denotes  the  residence  of  a  rich  female. 
The  industrious  poor  plies  her  task  near  the  green  lattice,  which  is 
made  of  earthenware,  and  lets  in  both  the  light  and  the  breath  of 
heaven ;  while  the  rich  dame  leans  upon  the  vermil-tinted  balus- 
ters of  the  gaudy  verandah,  and  gazes  carelessly  at  the  sunbeams 
as  they  sparkle  among  the  flowers  or  woos  the  soft  breeze  which 
agitates  the  green  roof  of  the  Indian  fig-tree.  The  title-page 
presents  us  with  a  venerable  man,  in  the  weeds  of  office,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  scroll  with  this  motto,  '  Heaven's  magistrate  confers 
wealth.'  Over  his  head  are  bats  disporting  among  the  clouds ;  the 
emblems,  I  suppose,  of  wakefulness,  for  these  animals  are  on  the 
alert,  while  men  sleep.  ^  Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night,'  is  what 
Solomon  tells  us  of  the  needle  woman,  whom  he  eulogizes  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Proverbs.  I  once  saw  two  girls  at  this  work  in  the 
village  of  Mongha.  They  were  seated  upon  a  low  stool,  and 
extended  their  legs  across  another  of  twice  the  height  of  their  seat 
In  this  way  a  support  was  provided  for  the  frame  on  which  the 
piece  to  be  embroidered  was  spread  forth.  Their  £sices  wore  a  sickly 
hue,  which  was  owing,  perhaps^  to  close  confinement  and  the  un- 
natural position  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  sit.  The  finest 
specimens  of  embroidery  are,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  done 
by  men,  who  stand  while  at  work — a  practice  which  these  damsels 
could  not  imitate,  as  their  feet  were  small.  They  were  poor,  but 
too  genteel,  in  their  parents'  idea,  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  humble 
housewife,  and  so  their  feet  were  bandaged  and  kept  from  growing 
beyond  the  limits  of  gentility.  Their  looks  were  not  likely  soon  to 
attract  a  lover,  and  hence  they  were  compelled  to  tease  the  sampler 
from  the  glistening  dawn  till  the  dewy  eve.  Much  skill  and  labour 
are  bestowed  on  the  embroidery  of  a  plaited  skirt  worn  by  ladies, 
which,  with  my  partiality  for  what  is  Chinese,  I  think  without  a 
rival  for  beauty  as  an  article  of  female  attire.  In  the  little  work 
before  me,  several  patterns  are  given  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A 
curious  purse  worn  in  the  girdle  of  Chinese  gentlemen,  is  also  the 
subject  of  much  of  this  kind  of  elaboration.  Embroidery  and 
figured  textures  were  generally  in  favour  with  the  ancients,  so  that 
the  discovery  was  thought  worthy  of  a  superior  agency.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  have  two  kinds,  the  maase  rokem,  {opus  phry- 
gianicumy)  in  which  the  figures  were  inserted  by  the  needle ;  and 
the  ntaaie  chasebj  {opus  plumarium,)  in  which  they  were 
wrought  in  the  weft.    The  Chinese  are  fond  of  retaining  what  is 
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old,  and  have  preserved  both  these  arts  in  their  highest  state  of  per- 
fection." 

The  beautiful  embroideries  on  muslin,  with  cotton,  by  the  Indian 
and  Candian  women,  are  well  known.  The  embroidery  practised 
by  the  latter  is  curious  enough :  they  work  with  their  own  hair, 
as  well  as  that  of  animals,  with  which  they  make  splendid  repre- 
sentations of  flowers,  foliage,  ice, :  they  also  insert  the  skins  of 
eels,  sea  serpents,  banshees,  mermaids,  and  other  outlandish  kinds 
of  fish. 

According  to  M.  de  Busson,  the  negresses  of  Senegal,  before  their 
marriage,  embroider  the  skins  of  various  beasts,  representing  figures, 
flowers,  and  animals,  in  every  variety  of  colour :  and  the  pictures 
thus  formed,  they  present  as  trophies  of  their  skill  to  their  husbands, 
on  the  morning  (before  sunrise)  of  the  ninth  day  after  marriage  : 
this  curious  custom  appears  to  be  almost  universal  among  the  lower 
orders,  but  it  is  not  so  prevalent  in  the  refined  circles. 

The  Georgians  and  particularly  the  Turkish  women,  are  renowned 
for  their  embroideries  on  the  lightest  and  most  delicate  materials, 
such  as  crape  and  gauze,  which  they  ornament  with  gold  thread 
in  a  manner  unequalled.  Their  embroideries  on  morocco  leather 
have  long  been  esteemed,  on  which  they  work  the  smallest  objects 
in  gold  passing,  without  firaying  the  thread,  in  a  way  we  cannot 
imitate.  According  to  M.  Savary,  they  formerly  often  ornamented 
their  embroidery  with  pieces  of  money,  the  value  of  which  they 
did  not  appear  to  understand  ;  a  circumstance,  however,  which  the 
Genoese  merchants,  who  had  a  considerable  trade  in  the  Lievant, 
turned  greatly  to  their  advantage,  as  valuable  and  interesting  coins 
and  medals  were  frequently  found  in  the  old  garments  in  which 
they  sometimes  traflScked.  Besides  the  Turks,  the  Greek  women 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Levant, 
are  still  celebrated  for  their  embroidery,  principally  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  women  of  Therapia  on  the  Bosphorus  excel  in  a 
most  beautiful  description  of  work ;  it  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
termed  embroidery,  being  rather  a  species  of  exquisitely  fine  netting. 
They  represent  flowers  in  relief,  every  petal  of  which  is  worked 
with  the  utmost  exactness.  These  extraordinary  productions  of  the 
needle,  unfortunately  but  little  known  in  this  country,  cannoC 
be  sufiSciently  admired  for  their  extreme  delicacy  and  elaborate- 
ness. 

In  the  last  and  preceding  centuries,  when  embroidery,  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  dress  both  for  men  and  women,  was  an  object  of  oon8ide1^ 
ible  importance,  the  Germans,  but  mcMre  particularly  those  of  Vienna, 
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disputed  the  palm  of  excellence  wiili  tlie  French.     At  the  same 

period,  Milan  and  Venice  were  also  celebrated  for  their  embroidery ; 

but  the  prices  were  so  extravagantly  high,  that  according  to  Lamarre, 

Its  use  was  forbidden  by  sumptuary  laws. 

The  art  of  embroidery  seems  to  have  attained  a  higher  degree 

of  perfection  in   France,  than  in  any  other  country ; — it  is   not, 

"OWever,  so  much  practised  at  the  present  day.     Embroiderers  for- 

^^tly  composed  a  great  portion  of  the  working  |)opulation  of  the 

****ge8t  towns  ;  laws  were  specially  framed  for  their  protection,  some 

^^  which  would  astonish  the  work-people  of  the  present  day.  They. 
*"^re  ibnned  into  a  company  as  early  as  1272,  by  Fitienne  i]oiloau, 

"•"Ovot  de  Paris,  under  their  respective  names  of  "  Brodeurs,  Dc;cou- 
P^Urs,  figratigneurs,  Chasubiters  ;" — their  last  statutes  were  framed 
"^  1719. 

In  Saxony,  embroidery  on  fine  muslin  and  cambric  has  Iwcn 
^*^fried  to  great  perfection.  In  tlic  ncighlmurhood  of  Fibenstock, 
^*^d  the  Erzgebirge,  much  taml)our  work  is  done  ;  this  is  general- 
ly sold  at  the  Leipzig  fairs,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  Russian  and 
'^est  Indian  merchants  ;  great  quantities  are  also  exported  to  IVr- 
*^  At  Plauen,  in  the  same  ncighl)ourhood  (celebrated  f«)r  its 
•Manufactures  in  linen,  cotton,  and  muslin,)  much  figured  lace  is 
^IsD  worked,  which  may  be  met  with  at  the  shops  in  Dre.sdcjn. 
T^he  embroideries  of  Nancy  and  Paris  of  this  description,  have 
'^f  late  years  attained  great  excellence,  and  are  much  sought 
^fter. 

Embroidery,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  often  effected  in  the  Jacquard 

^nd  draw  looms.     In  such  cases,  front  headlcs  are  employed  ;  and 

^Wo  beats  or  strokes  of  the  reed  are  given  to  each  thread  of  weft 

Mirown  across  the  web.     Wlien  there  are  several  colours  in   one 

line  of  the  pattern,  (as  in  Fig.  70,)  there  must  lie  one  card  or  lash 

tjo  each,  to  enable  the  weaver  or  weavers  to  embroider  them,  one 

crolour  after  another  ;  which  he  does  before  giving  the  two  ground 

Ijeats  or  strokes  of  the  reed.     Embroidered  fabrics  for  covering  fur- 

ti  1110*6,  are  always  worked  with  front  beadles,  for  the  purpose  of 

binding   the  embroidery,  and   the  threads  of  warp  which    pass 

through  these  headles  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  ground  warp, 

and  sometimes  from  an  extra  warp,  accordingly  as  it  happens  that 

the  embroidering  shades  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  ground  warp, 

or  different  from  them.     Small  shuttles  or  pirns  (sometimes  called 

circles)a.Te  used  ;  a  correct  representation  of  one  of  which  is  given 

at  Fig.  136.     The  ground  headles  are  worked  for  the  ground  strokes, 

and  the  binding  headles  only  are  used  for  embroidering.     In  most 

;J9 
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instances  the  weaver  works  the  ground  headies  with  his  righ 
foot,  (as  in  damask  weaving,)  and  the  binding  headies  with  his 
left.  When  the  pattern  requires  a  gieat  variety  of  shades  of  colour 
the  workman  places  the  design  paper  before  him,  (as  in  Gobelins 
tapestry  weaving,)  so  as  to  see  distinctly  how  to  insert  them.  When 
there  is  any  gilding  of  gold  or  silver  used  in  embroidering,  (which 
is  often  the  case,)  the  cloth  must  be  carefully  rolled  in  paper,  as  fast 
as  woven,  to  prevent  the  gilding  from  injuring  the  cloth :  this  is 
effected  by  putting  clean  paper  between  the  cloth  and  the  roller  on 
•which  it  is  wound.  Each  colour  in  the  pattern  requires  a  shuttle 
for  each  repeat  in  the  breadth  of  the  web,  so  that  the  whole  number 
of  shuttles  employed  is  often  very  considerable.  The  embroidering 
shuttle  or  pirn  is  generally  about  ]^  inches  in  diameter,  and  ftths 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  (as  in  Fig.  136,)  for  the 
carriage  pin  on  which  it  revolves,  as  fast  as  the  thread  is  wanted  : 
its  inside  is  hollowed  out  to  about  f  ths  of  its  whole  diameter  to  re- 
ceive the  warp.* 

It  would  have  been  supposed,  that  embroidery  could  never  have 
been  worked  Avith  profit  by  machinery ;  yet,  such  is  the  case.  But  a 
few  years  since,  M.  Josue  Heilmann,  of  Mulhausen,  France,  invented 
a  machine  by  which  a  female,  with  the  assistance  of  two  children, 
could  turn  off  daily  as  much  work  as  20  expert  hand  embroiderers, 
employed  upon  the  common  frame.  An  account  of  this  remarkable 
invention  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  H.  exhibited  his  embroidering  machine  in  Paris,  at  the  "  Na- 
tional Exposition  of  the  Products  of  Industry,"  for  1834 ;  and  of 
all  the  8{iecimen8  of  ingenuity  there  displayed,  it  was,  without 
doubt,  that  which  attracted  most  attention,  for  whether  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  it  was  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  persons  ; 
some  directing  their  attention  to  the  embroideries  which  it  had  exe- 
cuted, and  others  trying  to  follow  its  motions  and  to  divine  its  me- 
chanism. Indeed,  it  was  interesting  to  see,  in  a  small  compass,  130 
embroidering  needles,  each  busied  in  cop3ring  the  pattern,  and  ac- 
complishing its  task  with  perfect  regularity  ;  one  person  only  being 
required  to  put  all  these  needles  into  action.  The  spectator  was 
especially  struck  with  admiration,  in  seeing  the  precision  with  which 
each  of  the  needles  came  of  itself  to  prick  the  stuff  in  the  very 
place  where  the  most  expert  hand  would  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Heilmann  has,  in  the  construction  of  this  machine,  over- 
come, in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  difficulties  of  an  almost  in- 


In  some  instances,  the  coninion  sliawl  shuttle  is  used  instead  of  the  circle. 
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Burmountable  character  ;  and  he  well  merils  the  compliments  which 
be  has  received. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  the  national  ad- 
vantages which  must  result  from  this  invention,  because,  they  will 
appear  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind.  .We  would  remark,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  calculated  to  supply  us  with  beautiful  embroideries, 
for  home  consumption,  at  least,  and  render  us  independent  of  for- 
eigners in  this  delightful  branch  of  industry,  saving  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  country. 

Mtdhatisen,  August  5th.  1843. 

Dear  friend. 

Your  favour  of  the  29th  June  last  has  just  reached  me,  enlosing 
a  Copy  of  "  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines  ;" 
in  which  publication,  at  page  437  of  vol.  1,  a  catch-penny  descrip- 
tion of  my  Embroidering  Machine  is  given  :  but  as  all  ih^  move- 
ments and  mechanical  arrangements  contained  in  plate  2,  of  your 
drawings,  with  many  essential  parts  of  plate  1,  are  omitted,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Doctor's  description  is  not  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  manufacturer  or  mechanician,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  J  but  only  for  the  amusement  of  children. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  embarked  in  the  publication  of 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  weaving,  which  will  include  all  its  various 
liranches.  Such  a  work,  I  am  persuaded,  will  prove  of  immense 
benefit,  not  only  to  individual  manufacturers  and  weavers,  but  also 
to  your  own  country  and  the  world  at  large ;  for  in  this  age  of 
charlatanism,  when  effrontery  usurps  the  place  of  genius,  a  real 
practical  work  like  that  you  name,  will  be  quite  a  god-send  ;  and 
you  have  my  best  wishes,  with  those  of  your  friends  liere,  in  the 
undertaking. 

"  Pacts  truly  stated  are  the  best  applauses,  or  the  most  lasting  re- 
proaches." 

I  have  not  made  any  improvement  on  the  Embroidering  Machine 
for  some  time  past ;  nor  has  there  been  any  material  alteration  made 
in  its  principles,  so  far  as  T  am  aware,  either  here  or  in  England, 
since  its  first  introduction. 

The  patents  obtained  in  France  and  England,  have  expired  but 
a  short  time  since,  so  that  this  invention,  which  has  really  procured 
me  many  compUments  (among  which  is  the  decoration  of  the  "  Le- 
gion (T  Honneur*^)  is  at  present  public  property. 
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During  the  course  of  last  year.  I  several  times  visited  the  factory 
of  Mr.  Louis  Schwabe,  of  Manchester,  containing  15  of  my  Em- 
broidering Machines.  This  manufacturer  has  received  compliments 
at  least  sufficient  to  drive  a  man  crazy,  {Ce  manufacturier  a  re- 
cuilli  des  compliments^  a  faire  toumer  la  tete,)  from  a  multitude 
of  persons,  who  were  in  Manchester  last  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.* 

Although  this  invention  has  filled  the  mechanical  world  with 
wonder,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  turned  much  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  those  who  have  hitherto  adopted  the  use  of  it ;  but 
my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  be  more  serviceable  when  within  the  reach 
of  every  one. 

When  your  work  on  the  "  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics"  is 
ready,  you  would  do  well  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  our  Soci€t€  In- 
dustrielle  here.  It  would  certainly  be  received  with  much  favour  ; 
and,  perhaps,  might  prove  greatly  to  your  advantage. 

Je  vous  presente  mes  salutations  cordial 

J0SU6  HEILMANN, 
Membre  de  la  Legion  d'  Honiieur. 

MONS.  C.  G.  GILROY, 


The  price  of  a  machine  containing  130  needles,  and  of  course, 
260  pincers  or  fingers  to  lay  hold  of  them,  is  5000  francs  (nearly 
200/  Sterling.)  Each  machine,  as  before  observed,  is  calculated  to 
perform  daily  the  work  of  20  expert  hand  embroiderers  ;  and  it  in- 
quires merely  the  labour  of  one  adult,  and  two  assistant  children. 

The  operator  must  be  well  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  machine, 
for  he  has  many  things  to  attend  to  at  the  same  time :  with  one 
hand,  he  follows  the  drawings  with  the  point  of  the  pantograph  ; 
with  the  other,  he  turns  a  handle,  to  prick  and  draw  all  the  needles, 
which  are  held  fast  in  pincers,  and  carried  by  carriages,  approaching 
to  and  receding  from  the  web,  rolling  all  the  time  along  an  iron 
railway ;  and  lastly,  by  means  of  two  pedals  or  treadles,  on  which 
he  bears  alternately,  with  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  he  opens  the 
130  pincers  of  the  first  carriage,  which  must  give  up  the  needles 
after  having  pricked  them  into  the  stuflT,  and  he  shuts  at  the  same 

*  We  think  these  compliments  have  been  altogether  misplaced.  Would  it 
not  have  been  more  becoming  in  these  gentlemen,  to  have  sent  Mr.  HeJImann, 
the  inventor  of  the  machine,  a  handsome  gold  medal,  in  token  of  their  admi- 
ration of  his  ingenuity  ? 
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lime  the  130  pincers  of  the  second  carriage,  which  must  receive 
them  and  draw  them  back  afterwards.  The  children  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  to  change  the  needles  when  the  threads  are  used  up, 
and  to  watch  that  no  needle  misses  its  pincers. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  make  all  the  details  of  this  machine  per- 
fectly understood  ;  because,  it  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  which  compose  it,  than  for  the  effects  produced. 


We  shall  describe  successively, 

Ist  The  arrangement  of  the  frame, 
2nd.  The  arrangenjent  of  the  stulf, 
3rd.  The  arrangement  of  the  carriage^, 
4th.  The  arrangement  of  the  pincers. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  FRAME. 

The  frame  is  of  cast  iron  ;  the  parts  must  be  strongly  fixed  together 
and  set  on  a  foundation  firm  enough  not  to  be  shaken,  either  by 
the  motion  of  the  machine  itself  or  the  movements  of  the  girls, 
who  go  from  one  pinccr  to  another  to  change  or  fix  the  needles. 
V'lg,  1,  represents  an  elevation  taken  in  front  of  ihe  machine,  and 
Fig.  2,  an  elevation  taken  from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  machine 
(as  you  stand  in  front  of  Fig.  1,)  In  Fig.  2,  tbe  side  of  the  frame 
forms  two  equal  rectangles  ABBA,  ABBA,  synnnetrically  placed, 
one  at  the  right,  the  other  at  the  left  hand  (as  you  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  machine),  and  united  in  the  middle  by  a  third  rectangle, 
narrower  and  more  elevated,  ADC  A.*  This  assemblage  of  the 
three  rectangles,  forms  but  one  piece  or  casting  ;t  the  sections  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  sides  of  the  machine  are  ipiitc  similar :  on 
the  right  hand  side  at  No.  1  (plate  2)  is  shown  a  section  of  the 
frame,  and  below  it,  is  represented  one  of  the  feet  a,  which  has  a 
hole  to  receive  a  fastening  screw,  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the 
ground.     The  other  side  of  the  frame,  which  is  not  represented  in 


*  If  the  reader  will  carefully  examine  the  central  or  middle  rectangle  (of 
Fig.  2)  he  will  find  that  it  presents  a  complete  edge  view  in  elevation  of  t]ie  lefl 
hand  side  of  Fig.  1,  being  that  side  on  which  the  machine  is  worked,  as  the 
position  of  the  pantograph  denotes ;  the  letters  of  reference  in  the  edge  or 
central  rectangle  Fig.  2,  correspond  to  those  of  the  pantograph  or  lefl  side  of 
Fig.  1. 

t  It  would  be  desirable  to  cast  tlic  sides  of  the  frame  in  one  complete  piece, 
as  it  would  save  much  labor  in  the  fitting  up. 
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sequently,  the  needles  would  (lass  and  repsitis  continually  tlirough 
the  same  hole,  if  the  stuff  was  not  displaced  with  a  precision,  sufli- 
cient  to  present  successively,  opposite  the  point  of  the  needle,  all  the 
pmnts  through  which  the  needle  has  to  pass,  to  execute  the  flower 
or  Ibe  drawings  intended.  The  disposition  of  the  stuff  and  the 
mechanisni  by  which  it  is  displaced,  to  the  requisite  extent,  after 
the  needle  has  gone  through,  are  therefore  of  great  importance,  and 
we  shall  try  to  explain  them. 

The  stuff  is  set  on  a  large  rectangular  frame,  the  four  sides  of 
which  are  visible  in  Fig.  1,  viz:  the  two  vertical  sides  at  F,  F; 
and  the  two  horizontal  sides,  the  upper  and  the  under,  at  F',  F'. 

Pig.  1,  shows  also  two  long  wooden  rollers  G,  G,  the  extremities 
f)f  which,  fastened  with  iron  trunnions,  bear  on  the  sides  F  of  the 
frame,  on  which  they  turn.  These  two  rollers  form  a  system  of 
ieamSj  on  which  the  stuff  destined  to  be  embroidered,  may  be  rolled 
and  stretched  vertically  to  the  proper  degree,  for  each  of  these  beams 
lias  at  one  of  its  extremities  a  little  ratchet  wheel  gy  g ;  the 
teeth  of  one  of  these  wheels  being  bent  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  teeth  of  the  other,  cis  indicated  in  Fig.  3,  it  follows,  that  in  rais- 
ing, for  instance,  the  catch  of  the  upj^er  wheel  and  turning  the 
beam  in  the  direction  uulicated  by  the  arrow,  the  stuff  draws  the 
under  beam  and  tends  to  make  it  turn,  whilst  the  catch  of  its  ratchet 
wheel  holds  it,  and  the  stuff  G''  (see  Figs.  1  and  3)  stretches  more 
and  more  ;  thp  same  result  would  be  produced  by  turning  the  under 
beam,  after  having  raised  its  catch.  When  it  is  desired  to  pass  any 
part  of  the  stuff  from  one  of  the  beams  to  the  other,  it  suffices  to 
raise  at  the  same  time  the  two  catches  and  to  turn  in  the  proper  di- 
rection the  beam  on  which  the  stuff  is  wanted  to  be  rolled,  and  to 
let  tlie  catch  of  the  other  beam  drop  ;  then  it  remains  only  to  stretch 
the  stuff. 

Besides  this  system  of  under  beams,  there  is  a  second  system  of 
tviro  up|)er  beams,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  is  disposed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  ;  it  is  also  represented  in  Fig.  3,  but  it  is 
not  completely  seen  in  Fig.  1,  where  it  is  hidden  in  part  by  some 
other  pieces. 

Supposing  that  one  of  these  systems  presents  the  stuff  to  the 
upper  needles,  and  the  other  to  the  under :  as  the  two  beams  of 
each  system  have  not  their  axes  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the 
plane  of  the  stuff  G"  (Fig.  3)  would  be  inclined  and  would  come 
to  present  itself  obliquely  to  the  needles,  if  the  workman  did  not 
take  care  to  put  it  straight,  «and  bring  it  back  exactly  in  the  middle, 
by  means  of  a  strong  wooden  ruler,  fixed,  as  well  as  the  rollers,  on 
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the  two  vertical  sides  of  the  frame  ;  this  ruler  is  shown  at  G',  Fig. 
3,  for  each  of  the  systems  of  beams. 

The  stuff  must  also  receive  a  lateral  tension,  in  the  two  opposite 
directions,  and  to  effect  this  without  its  being  torn,  the  operator  sews 
on  its  edges,  Httle  ribbands  of  Hnen  cloth  or  other  suitable  material, 
and  afterwards  ties  to  these  ribbands,  strings  g"  (Fig.  1)  which 
draw  them  laterally  and  which  are  fixed  to  the  sides  F  of  the  frame. 

It  remains  to  see  now,  by  what  ingenious  means,  the  frame  may 
be  displaced  in  all  directions,  without  deviating  from  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  it  had  at  first  been  fixed,  and  how  the  stuff  which 
is  fastened  on  it,  and  consequently  forced  to  follow  all  its  movements, 
may  present  opposite  each  needle,  the  successive  points  which  must 
be  pricked  and  crossed  by  the  thread. 

Mr.  Heilmann,  lo  obtain  this  result,  uses  the  pantograph,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  or  extend,  in  fixed  propor- 
tions, drawings  of  all  kinds.  Every  one  knows  the  principles  on 
which  this  instrument  is  founded,  and  we  shall  only  recall  them  to 
memory  in  a  few  words:  bb'fb"  (Fig.  1)  represents  a  parallelo- 
gram whose  four  angles  6,  b',f,  b",  are  hinged,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  become  either  very  acute  or  very  obtuse,  the  sides  keeping  always 
the  same  length  ;  the  sides  b  b',  and  b  b",  are  lengthened,  one  to  the 
point  d,  and  the  other  to  the  point  c,  and  these  points  c,  and  d,  are 
chosen,  on  condition  that  in  one  of  the  positions  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, the  line  c  d  which  joins  them,  will  pass  through  the  point  f; 
this  condition  can  be  fulfilled  in  many  ways,  since  the  position  of 
the  parallelogram  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to 
carry  the  point  d  further  from  the  point  6',  it  would  suffice  to  bring 
properly  the  point  c  to  the  point  b'\  or  vice  versa ;  but  when  the 
distance  b'  d  has  been  once  chosen,  the  distance  b"  c,  is  a  necessary 
consequence.  Now,  the  principle  on  which  the  construction  of  the 
pantograph  rests  is  this :  it  is  sufficient  that  the  three  points  (f,  /  and 
c,  be  in  a  straight  line  in  only  one  of  the  positions  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, to  have  them  to  remain  always  in  a  straight  line,  whatever 
its  position  be. 

For,  since  in  the  present  position,  the  line  c  d  passes  through  the 
point/,  the  triangles  6'd/and  b"  cf  are  similar,  as  having  equal 
angles ;  for  b'  f  being  parallel  to  b"c,  and  b'dU)  b"  f^  the  three 
angles  of  the  first  of  these  triangles  are  equal  respectively  to  the 
three  angles  of  the  second ;  we  have  then  the  proportion 

b"c    b'f 

b"f    b'd  ,  V      ; 
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but,  ill  all  the  positions  that  the  {Kirallelogram  may  take,  in  opening 
or  shutting  arbitrarily  the  angle  b,  the  sides  will  remain  parallel, 
since  the  figure  will  still  be  a  parallelogram ;  tlie  angle  c  b"f  will 
then  remain  e([ual  to  the  angle  d  b'f,  and  consequently,  if  in  any 
other  position,  the  point  c  be  joined  to  the  point  /  and  the  point  d 
to  the  same/,  the  two  triangles  b"  c  f  and  b'  fd  which  will  result 
from  it,  will  still  have  an  eijual  angle  comprised  within  two  propor- 
tional sides;  tlius  they  will  l>e  similar,  and  the  two  lines  cf  and 
fd  will  be  on  the  same  line,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  points  c,/aud 
d  will  remain  in  a  straight  line. 

This  once  admitted,  suppose  that  we  move  the  point  c,  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  in  making  all  the  system  turn  round  the  point  d  ; 
let  us  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  |)oiut  c  comes  in  &:  then,  in 
joining  d  to  c',  it  is  evident  that  the  |X)int  /  will  be  found  some- 
where on  that  line  d  c\  in  /',  fur  instance,  since  it  falls  always  on 
the  straight  line,  which  joins  the  ix)int  d  to  any  position  which  the 
point  c  may  take. 

We  have  seen,  besides,  that  the  new  triangles  formed  on  d  c', 
(and  analogous  to  the  triangles  b"  cf  and  b'  f  d  of  the  primitive 
position)  are  similar,  and  since  the  lengths  c  b"  and  b"  f  d  b\  and 
b'f  are  constant,  we  have : 

c'f    b"  c 


df 

b'f 

ill  tlie  priniitive  }x>sition 

we  had 

cf 

b"  c 

df 

b'f 

it  follows  then 

cf 

Cf 

df    df  ' 

the  result  is,  that  the  line//'  is  parallel  to  c  c'. 

The  same  thing  w-ill  happen,  when  the  point  c  passes  into  ano- 
ther })oint  c"  :  the  point  /  will  pass  at  the  same  time,  into  another 
point  /",  and  the  lines  //",  f'f'i  will  be  respectively  parallel  to 
the  Unes  c  c",  d  c" ;  then,  lastly,  the  figures  descril)ed  by  the  point 
/  in  the  diverse  positions  of  the  parallelogram,  are  always  exactly 
>*imilar  to  the  figures  described  by  the  point  c. 
,  To  find,  now,  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  outlines  of 
these  figures,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  the  primitive  triaii 
gles  b"  c  f  and  b'  f  d.  we  have : 

10 
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cf      h"  C 


df      bf 

hence 

cf+df    b"c+b'f 


but 
thus 


df  b'f 

cf-\-df^  d  c,  and  b"  c+b'f-^  b  c ; 

dc     be 


df  b'f 

the  triangles  d/f  and  dec'  being  similar,  we  liave  also 


ec'     de 


hence  it  results 


//'     df 

ce'     be  be 

—  = or  — 


//'     b'f         bb" 
If  the  side  b  b"  has  been  made  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  b  c,  ff 
will  be  also  ^  of  cc'^  that  is  to  say,  that  in  general  the  outlines  de- 
scribed by  the  point  /  will  be  exactly  the  sixth  part  of  the  outlines 
described  by  the  point  c. 

This  proposition  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Heilmann. 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  triangles  dbc  and  db'  f  being 
also  similar  triangles,  we  have 

be     db 


b'f    db'  ' 
and  as  Mr.  Heilmann  has  taken  b'  d=  b'f  it  results 

bc=^bd. 

After  this  demonstration,  which  reijuires  only  the  first  notions  of 
geometry,  to  be  understood,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  perceive  how  the 
pantograph  acts  in  the  embroidering  machine,  bi  looking  over 
PigB.  1,  2  and  3,  it  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  I,  that  the  side  be  has  a 
handle  B'^  by  which  the  workman  puts  the  instrument  in  action ; 
Fig.  2  shows  the  profile  of  the  angles  and  hinges ;  and  Fig.  3 
shows  more  plainly,  the  support  on  which  it  turns,  and  the  turning 
point  by  which  it  carries  the  stuff  and  frame  in  its  movements. 

To  obtain  more  precision  and  solidity,  the  sides  of  the  pantogrs^ 
are  joined  together,  so  that  the  middle  of  their  thickness  is  exactly 
in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  stuff,  and  the  axles  of  the  binges  as 
perpendicular  as  possible,  to  that  plane  in  wliicb,  consequently,  all 
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the  movements  arc  accomplislied.  This  is  efiected  by  fixing  on  the 
large  upper  bar  D''  a  bent  piece  d"  (Figs.  1  and  3)  having  a  proper 
jutting,  and  on  which  is  also  fixed  the  piece  d',  which  is  joined  to 
the  extremity  fr  d  by  a  hinge ;  this  piece  d'  is  fastened  to  d"  by  an 
iron  pin ;  but  it  has  an  oblong  hole,  and  before  fostenmg  the  nut  it 
must  be  drawn  backwards  or  forwards,  until  the  support  be  exactly 
in  the  plane  of  the  stuff.  This  condition  being  accomplished,  it  re- 
mains only  to  fix  the  frame  to  the  angle  /  of  the  parallelogram ; 
which  is  done  by  means  of  the  piece  F''  (Figs.  1  and  3.) 

It  is  now  plain,  tliat,  if  the  workman  takes  hold  with  his  hand 
of  the  handle  B''  (Fig.  1)  and  makes  the  pantograph  move  in  any 
way,  the  point/  will  describe  a  figure  similar  to  the  figure  described 
by  the  point  c  and  6  times  smaller,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  but 
the  point  /  cannot  move  without  movmg  the  frame  and  all  its  sup- 
ports ;  besides,  if  the  frame  is  well  fixed  on  all  sides,  and  forced  to 
move  in  the  same  plane,  each  of  its  points  and  of  those  fastened  to 
it,  will  go  exactly  through  the  same  way  as  the  point/.  Thus,  in 
the  motion  of  the  pantograph,  every  point  of  the  stuff  describes  a 
figure  equal  to  that,  described  by  the  point/  and  consequently 
similar  to  that,  which  the  point  c  describes  and  6  times  smaller.  It 
is  sufiSicient,  then,  to  give  to  the  workman,  who  holds  the  handle 
B"  a  drawing  six  times  larger  than  that  which  must  be  executed  by 
the  machine,  and  to  give  him  at  the  same  time  a  sure  and  easy 
means  to  go  with  the  point  c  through  all  the  outlines  of  that  draw- 
ing :  for  this  purpose,  there  is  fixed  at  c,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
parallelogram,  a  little  style,  terminated  by  a  point  C",  and  the 
drawing  is  set  on  a  vertical  board  E,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
stuff  and  the  parallelogram,  and  put  back  only  a  distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  style  c  C"  (Figs.  1  and  2 ;)  tbis  board  is  support- 
ed by  the  iron  rod  c',  fixed  on  an  iron  foot  E'  (Fig.  1)  which  is  also 
used  for  different  purposes,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter  ;  the  frame, 
loaded  with  its  beams  and  stuff,  forms  a  pretty  heavy  weight,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  if  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  said  to  direct  it, 
to  keep  it  in  its  plane,  it  is  necessary  also  to  lighten  it,  so  that  the 
embroiderer  may  carry  the  point  of  the  pantograph  without  efifort 
or  uncertainty  in  his  movements. 

Mr.  Heilmann  has  accomplished  this  in  the  following  manner : 

1st  A  rope  e  (Fig.  1,)  tied  to  the  side  6  c  of  the  pantograph, 
passes  over  a  pulley  and  supports  at  its  extremity  a  weight  which 
the  workman  may  graduate,  at  will :  this  weight  balances  the  pan- 
tograph and  tends  to  raise  the  frame  a  little  ; 

2d.  The  upper  side  F'  of  the  frame  carries  two  jutting  rulers, 
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the  profile  of  which  is  seen  at  E"  (Fig.  3,)  both  have  a  longitudinal 
and  horizontal  slit  in  which  the  rod  e"  may  easily  shde  (Figs.  1 
and  3),  which  thus  is  used  as  a  guide  to  maintain  in  its  plane, 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  for  the  rods  e"  are  fixed  to  the  great 
bar  D" ;  the  length  of  the  slit  at  each  of  the  rulers  E"  must  be 
equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  lateral  movement,  which  the  frame 
can  take ; 

3d.  The  under  side  of  the  frame,  has  two  horizontal  rods  H  and 
H  (Fig.  1)  supported  by  two  small  arms,  which  are  a  little  bent, 
as  shown  at  h  (Fig.  2 ;)  each  of  these  rods  is  fixed  in  tlie  groove 
of  a  pulley  H'  (Fig.  1,)  the  blocks  of  which  are  of  an  oval  form 
(Fig.  4)  and  supported  by  two  triangular  flanges  A',  h'  on  tlie  two 
arms  h"  which  form  the  extremity  of  a  forked  lever  H'',  the 
profile  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 ;  the  two  levers  H"  must 
move  together,  in  order  that  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  may  be 
equally  raised ;  therefore  they  are  keyed  on  a  shaft  T,  supported  at 
its  two  extremities  by  feet  of  cast  iron  I"  (Fig.  2,)  a  counterpoise  I, 
which  shdes  on  the  arms  of  the  levers  H",  and  which,  as  it  may  be 
carried  from  or  near  the  line  of  the  supports,  allows  to  raise  the 
frame  upwards  to  any  required  height,  and  without  preventing 
the  frame  to  move  in  all  directions,  prevents,  however,  its  being  dis- 
placed from  the  original  plane,  for  which  the  pantogra})h  had  been 
regulated ;  the  length  of  the  rods  H  must  also  be  equal  to  the  am- 
plitude of  the  lateral  movement  of  the  frame,  and  the  arms  of  the 
levers  H''  must  be  suflQciently  long  to  let  the  arc,  which  they  make 
the  flanges  h'  (Fig.  4)  of  the  pulley  describe,  be  confounded  by  de- 
grees with  a  straight  line,  in  the  greatest  excursion  from  fop  to  bot- 
tom or  from  bottom  to  top,  which  the  frame  can  make. 

4th.  Two  guides  i,  %  (Fig.  1)  supported  on  iron  feet,  have  vertical 
slits  in  which  the  under  side  of  the  frame  F  is  fastened. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CARRIAGES. 

Before  we  describe  the  arrangement  and  action  of  the  pincers 
which  carry  the  needles,  we  shall  explain  the  disposition  and  move- 
ment of  the  two  carriages  which  carry  these  pincers  and  all  Uieir 
mechanism. 

These  carriages,  which  are  entirely  similar,  are  disposed  one  at 
the  right  and  the  other  at  the  left  of  the  frame  (Fig.  2 ;)  we  shall 
designate  by  the  same  letters  of  reference  the  pieces  which  compose 
them. 

Each  carriage  executes  its  movements  on  a  railway,  com{X)eed  of 
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two  rails  as  straight  as  possible  and  horizontally  fixed,  one  at 
each  side  of  the  machine/  One  of  these  rails  is  seen  at  K 
(Fig.  2;)  an  end  view  is  given  on  the  right  at  No.  2,  and  its 
plan  is  represented  in  Fig.  5 ;  the  two  jutting  parts  k^  k  are 
placed  and  bolted  on  two  brackets,  abo  bolted  to  the  two 
vertic€d  posts  A  C  and  A  B  of  the  frame :  one  of  these  brackets 
is  seen  at  the  left  (Fig.  1,)  the  corresponding  bracket  of  the  other 
rail  is  seen  also  on  the  right,  against  the  post  A'  B'.  The  carriage 
itself  is  composed  only  of  a  long  hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron  L 
(Figs.  I,  2  and  6)  having  at  each  of  its  extremities  two  wheels  L' 
which  roll  on  the  rails  K  (Figs  1  and  2  ;)  the  wheels  L'  are  mounted 
oa  a  piece  V  (Fig.  2)  forked  to  receive  the  axis  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  piece  I'  is  also  bolted  on  the  piece  or  appendix  /  (Figs.  1  and  6) 
which  is  cast  on  the  cylinder  L. 

These  pieces,  which,  properly  speaking,  constitute  the  carriage, 
are  then  in  perfect  equilibrium  on  the  rails  K,  and  thus  may  with 
the  greatest  facility  approach  or  withdraw  from  the  stuff  to  prick  or 
draw  the  needles. 

But,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  a  person  to  produce 
these  alternate  motions  of  the  carriage,  Mr.  Heilmann  attaches  to 
it,  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  workman  who  directs 
the  pantograph,  can  himself  without  changing  his  place,  conduct  the 
carriages  and  regulate,  as  he  pleases,  the  extent  of  their  course  as 
well  as  the  rapidity  of  their  motions. 

This  mechanism,  will  perhaps  appear  to  many  readers,  at  first 
sight,  a  little  complicated,  but  in  reality  it  is  simple  and  very  inge- 
nious^ and  what  is  an  essential  point,  it  acts  with  remarkable  preci- 
sion. We  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment understood. 

A  pulley  J  (Fig.  2)  is  fastened  against  the  post  A  B  at  the  right 
of  the  frame,  by  two  stands  i'  and  i"  :  a  similar  pulley  is  fastened 
to  the  other  end  of  the  frame  against  the  corresponding  post  A'  B' 
(Fig.  1  :)  in  this  figure,  the  last  only  has  been  represented,  and  that 
which  is  fastened  to  the  post  A  B  has  been  suppressed,  to  show  the 
wheel  m  (see  left  side  of  Fig.  1,  and  edge  view  in  centre  of  Fig.  2) 
on  which  it  would  project.  On  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  pul- 
leys J  is  fixed  an  iron  shaft  M"  (Fig  1)  supported  in  proper  couplings 
or  bearings,  which  are  fixed  against  the  large  posts  A  C  and  A'  C' 

*  The  reader  will,  of  course,  understand,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  rails  K 
K,  with  their  pulleys  L'  L',  one  set  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  as  seen  at  K 
K  and  L'  L'  (Fig.  1.) 
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(Fig.  l.)of  the  frame ;  the  shaft  M"  has  towards  its  extremities,  but 
inside  the  frame,  two  cog  wheels  m :  the  left  liand  one  is  visible  in 
Pig.  1,  the  right  being  hid  by  the  pulley  J ;  its  left  extremity  (pan- 
tograph side)  projects  outside  the  frame,  to  support  another  cog 
wheel  M  (Figs.  1  and  2.)  On  the  pulley  J  and  on  the  correspond- 
ing cc^  wheel  m,  passes  an  endless  chain  j  (Fig.  2  :)  the  part  of 
this  chain  which  must  pass  round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel 
w  is  called  Vaucanson's  chain  {chaine-de'Vaticanson,)  the  other 
which  must  pass  round  the  circumference  of  the  puUey  J  is  a  sim- 
ple strap;  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain j*,  are  secured,  one  at  / 
and  the  other  at  f*  (Fig.  2)  to  the  piece  m",  which  is  supported  by 
the  extremity  of  the  stud-pin  m'  (see  right  side  of  Fig.  1)  which  is 
fixed  in  the  piece  I  of  the  extremity  of  the  cyUnder  L ;  this  same 
stud-pin  also  carries  a  roller  which  runs  under  the  rail  K,  to  steady 
the  carriage. 

It  results  from  this  arrangement,  that  by  turning  the  shaft  M" 
(Fig.  I)  or  the  wheel  M  (Fig.  2)  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow  (Fig.  2,)  the  carriage  will  be  forced  towards  the  stuff;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  by  turning  the  wheel  M  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
arrow,  the  carriage  will  move  from  the  stuff. 

The  left  hand  carriage  (Fig.  2)  is  arranged  exactly  as  the  right 
hand  one,  which  we  have  just  described  ;  every  thing  is  the  same 
and  designated  by  the  same  letters  of  reference,  with  the  exception 
of  the  wheel  M,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  M"  corres- 
ponding to  the  second  carriage,  it  is  designated  by  the  letter  M',  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  wheels  M  and  M',  which 
are,  however,  in  all  respects  similar  and  fixed  in  the  same  manner. 

When  one  of  the  carriages  has  advanced  and  pricked  the  needles 
into  the  stuff,  the  other  is  there  ready  to  receive  them,  it  takes  hcid 
of  them,  draws  them,  performs  its  course  in  removing,  to  draw  the 
thread  and  tighten  the  stitch,  afterwards ;  it  comes  back  and  brings 
the  needles  to  prick  the  stuff  in  its  turn  ;  during  its  motion,  the  first 
carriage  must  remain  in  its  place  waiting  for  it ;  thus  the  two  car- 
riages go  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  but  never  move  at  the 
same  time. 

To  effect  this,  Mr.  Heilmann  has  disposed  on  the  piece  O,  which 
is  bolted  on  the  two  posts  A  C  and  A  D  of  the  firame,  a  bent  lever 
II 0  n'  n"j  moveable  round  the  point  o ;  the  bending  n'  has  a  cog- 
wheel O',  and  the  extremity  n"  another  cog-wheel  O'' ;  the  four 
wheels  M,  M',  O'  and  O"  have  similar  teeth  and  diameter;  the  two 
wheels  O'  and  O''  are  fixed  in  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  turn  the  handle  N  (Figs.  1  and  2)  to  make  the  wheel 
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O"  turn,  and  consequently  the  wheel  O' :  when  the  lever  no  is  ver- 
tical, the  wheel  O'  touches  neither  the  wheel  M  nor  the  wheel  M', 
but  when  incUned  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  will  mesh  or  gear 
alternately  into  the  wheel  M  or  the  wheel  M'. 

Viewing  these  parts  as  they  are  represented  by  Fig.  2,  it  is  evident, 
that  by  turning  the  handle  N  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow, 
the  wheel  M  will  turn  in  the  direction  indicated  by  its  arrow,  and 
the  right  carriage  will  approach  to  the  limit  which  prevents  the  pincers 
from  touching  the  stuff,  with  a  rapidity  which  depends  entirely  on 
the  person  who  turns  the  handle  N :  by  turning  the  handle  in  a 
contrary  direction,  the  carriage  will  go  backwards,  and  the  simple 
movement  of  the  lever  n  o  (Figs.  1  and  2)  will  suffice  to  act  alter- 
nately on  the  left  or  on  the  right  hand  carriage.  The  reader  will 
perceive,  that  when  the  lever  n  o  is  vertical,  the  wheel  O'  will  neither 
touch  the  wheel  M  nor  yet  the  wheel  M',  but  if  the  lever  n  o  is  in- 
clined to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  wheel  O'  will  be  geared  into  the 
wheel  M  or  M,  alternately. 

The  workman  having  one  of  his  hands  occupied  with  the  handle 
B''  of  the  pantograph,  and  the  other  with  the  handle  N,  he  has 
only  his  feet  left  to  act  on  the  lever  n  o,  and  as  he  has  yet  many 
other  things  to  do,  Mr.  Heilmann  has  placed  before  him  two  treadles, 
by  means  of  which  he  executes  with  his  feet  a  series  of  operations 
not  less  delicate  than  those  he  executes  with  his  hands. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  consider  these  treadles  only  as  the 
means  of  communicating  motion  to  the  lever  n  o. 

The  treadles  P  (Figs,  1  and  2)  are  moveable  round  the  axis  p  (Fig. 
1),  and  have  ropes  p'  rolled  in  a  contrary  direction  on  the  pul- 
leys P' ;  these  pulleys  are  fixed  on  a  shaft  P"  (Figs.  1  and  2)  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  stand  E',  and  on  the  other  by  a  piece  K' 
fastened  to  the  two  large  posts  of  the  frame  A  C  and  A  D  (Fig. 
2) ;  the  shaft  P'  supports  at  its  extremity  a  piece  r,  represented  in 
front,  and  a  side  view  No.  3,  a  little  above,  and  at  the  left  of  the 
place  which  it  occupies  (Fig.  1) ;  it  has  teeth  on  a  portion  of  its  cir- 
cumference (we  shall  see  further  the  use  of  these  teeth,  but  for  the 
present  we  have  only  to  speak  of  the  part  without  teeth) ;  and  is 
furnished  with  a  pin,  which  goes  into  the  forked  extremity  of  the 
lever  no ;  now,  it  is  evident,  that  by  lowering  the  treadle  P,  which 
is  now  raised  (Fig.  1)  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  P"  (supposed  to  be 
seen  from  the  end  as  in  Fig.  2)  will  turn  from  left  to  right,  and  the 
lever  n  o  will  be  inclined  so  as  to  gear  the  wheel  O'  into  the  wheel 
M',  but  at  the  same  time,  the  treadle  which  is  now  down  will  be 
raised,  because  its  rope  P'  (Figs.  1  and  2)  will  of  necessity  be  rolled 
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on  its  pulley  in  proportion  as  the  other  rope  will  unroll,  so  that  the 
apparatus  will  be  quite  ready  to  act  in  a  contrary  direction,  when 
needed. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PINCERS. 

The  shaft  L'  (Figs.  1  and  2)  supports  from  distance  to  distance, 
at  spaces  of  about  half  a  metre,  appendices  q  q  fastened  to  it  (see  also 
Fig.  6,  where  the  scale  is  larger) ;  it  is  to  these  appendices  that  are 
fastened,  with  two  bolts,  the  curved  arms  Q,  (Figs.  1  and  2) 
which  are  destined  to  support  all  the  mechanism  of  the  pincers  ; 
Fig.  6  represents  a  part  only  of  one  of  these  arms  but  as  they 
are  disposed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  above  and  below  (see  Fig. 
2)  the  shaft  L',  this  part  is  sufficient,  with  the  Figs.  1  and  2,  to  give 
a  complete  idea  of  them  :  an  iron  rail,  forming  a  well  set  triangular 
prism,  represented  at  S  (Figs.  6  and  7),  extends  between  the  two 
consecutive  arms  Q,  Q,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  and  it  is  fixed  against 
each  of  these  arms  by  means  of  an  ear  s'  (Figs.  6  and  7)  in 
which  passes  an  iron  pin  which  crosses  the  thickness  of  the  arm 
but  instead  of  a  simple  hole,  the  ear  has  a  slit  which  allows  to  carry 
it  backwards  or  forwards.  The  workman  can  then  put,  one  after 
another,  in  a  very  straight  line,  the  three  rulers  S,  which  must  ire 
found  in  the  three  intervals  of  the  arms  Q,  (Fig.  1);  each  of 
them  is  a  little  prolonged  beyond  its  two  ears,  so  that,  after  they  are 
properly  arranged,  the  three  consecutive  rulers,  seem  to  form  but  a 
single  triangular  prism,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
carriage.  This  prism  is  destined  to  receive  and  to  support  all  the 
pincers  that  are  found  in  a  row. 

Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  1 1,  represent  the  different  parts  which  compose 
one  of  the  pincers.  At  T  (Fig.  8)  is  seen  the  under  jaw,  set  in  its 
place  and  fixed  on  the  prismatic  ruler ;  it  will  be  observed  easily 
that  it  has : 

1st.  Underneath,  a  little  to  the  left,  a  set  screw  t,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  fixed  on  this  prismatic  ruler,  the  form  of  which  ruler  it 
has  at  its  under  part ; 

2d.  At  the  left  extremity  (see  Figs.  6  and  8),  a  spring  t,  used  to 
raise  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  V,  in  forcing  it  to  shut  and  to  press 
against  the  under  jaw ; 

3d.  Upwards,  ai^  towards  its  middle,  two  little  round  ears,  with 
a  hole  in  them,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  destined  to  receive  the  cor- 
responding ear  v  of  this  jaw ; 
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4th.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  ears,  a  small  vertical  juttiug  /", 
serving  to  stop  the  needle,  if  by  any  cause  it  should  be  misplaced 
or  too  much  in  advance ; 

5th.  At  the  right  extremity,  a  thin  plate  T',  having  a  conical 
hole  larger  inside  than  outside ;  a  front  view  of  this  plate  is  repre- 
sented at  Fig.  11. 

The  upper  jaw  V  has  been  removed  from  its  place  in  Fig.  8,  in 
order  to  show  its  form  better. 

It  will  now  be  perceived,  that  if  the  upper  jaw  V  of  the  pincer 
(see  Pig.  8)  is  dropped  down  into  its  place  between  the  ears  t"  and 
a  pin  passed  through  these  ears,  the  pincer  will  be  complete,  or  like 
that  shown  in  Figs.  2,  6  and  7. 

In  order  that  the  pincer  may  be  opened  to  receive  the  needle,  the 
long  end  of  the  upper  jaw  V  must  be  pressed  down  sufficiently  to 
overcome  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  £'. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  view  of  the  pincer  from  above  (a  plan  view) ; 
it  also  shows  the  size  of  the  jaws  and  that  of  the  spring  t. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  pincer,  seen  from  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the 
plate  T'. 

Fig.  12  represents  a  needle  V,  of  full  working  size ;  the  eye  is 
in  the  middle,  the  thread  is  put  in  it  as  in  a  common  needle,  but  it 
is  not  doubled,  the  filaments  of  the  short  end  are  only  mixed  with 
those  of  the  long  near  the  needle,  and  are  slightly  twisted,  so  that 
they  may  hold  better,  and  go  more  easily  through  the  stuff  through 
the  hole  which  the  needle  makes. 

When  a  pincer  is  opened  and  half  of  the  needle  comes  to  be  en- 
gaged in  it,  by  the  opening  of  the  plate  T',  it  is  fixed  in  an  angular 
groove,  the  depth  of  which  is  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
needle ;  and  when  the  pincer  is  shut,  the  upper  jaw  V,  holds  it  in 
the  groove  ;  thus  the  needle  is  held  fast,  by  three  points  of  its  cir- 
cumference. 

Suppose  now,  that  all  the  pincers  are  set  at  a  proper  distance  on 
the  prismatic  ruler  S  (Figs  6,  7  and  8)  to  form  the  upper  row  of  the 
right  hand  carriage,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain by  what  kind  of  mechanism  the  workman  succeeds  in  open- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  all  the  pincers  of  the  upper  row,  when  they 
should  deliver  up  the  needles  to  those  of  the  opposite  carriage,  after 
having  pricked  them  into  the  stuff. 

There  is  for  this  purpose,  an  iron  shaft  U  which  extends  from  one 
side  of  the  carriage  to  (he  other  (see  Fig.  1) ;  an  end  view  of  this 
rfiaft  is  shown  at  U  Fig.  13,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  flat 
on  one  side  :  this  shaft  is  supported  by  little  forks  u  (Fig.  6)  which 

41 
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are  fastened  with  bolts  at  the  extremity  of  the  arms  Q,  and  it  is 
fixed  there  by  a  key-pin  u' ;  the  shaft  is  round  in  the  parts  which 
rest  in  the  forks,  and  these  are  of  such  a  height,  that  when  its  tlat 
part  is  turned  downwards,  it  touches  the  ends  of  all  the  upper  jaws 
y,  without  pressing  them,  so  that  the  pincers  remain  shut,  and  it 
opens  them  when  it  turns  on  its  axis,  by  forcing  down  the  springs  /'. 

To  produce  this  effect,  Mr.  Heihnann  fixes  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  shaft  U  two  sectors  with  teeth  x,  x,  a  side  view  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2 ;  each  of  these  sectors  gears  into  a  toothed 
vertical  ruler  X  (Figs.  1  and  2)  which  can  slide  against  the  arm  Q, 
of  the  carriage,  where  it  is  fixed,  and  the  ruler  X  has  at  its  under 
part  an  horizontal  pin  x'  (Figs.  1  and  2) ;  it  is  by  means  of  these 
pins  that  the  movement  is  communicated  to  the  ruler  X,  and  to  the 
sector  X,  and  consequently  to  the  shaft  U,  to  open  and  shut  the 
pincers. 

We  shall  now  try  to  explain  how  the  workman  performs  this 
operation,  by  means  of  the  two  treadles  P  (Figs.  1  and  2.) 

We  have  already  said,  that  the  shaft  P",  which  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  treadles  P,  supports  at  its  right  extremity  (Fig.  1)  a  piece  p' 
destined  to  make  the  lever  n  o  act ;  this  piece  is  represented  in  front 
at  Fig.  2,  and  on  the  left  at  No.  3 ;  it  has  teeth  on  two-thirds  of  its 
circumference,  and  is  used  as  a  pinion ;  with  its  toothed  part,  it 
gears  into  a  sector  r,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  R 
(Figs.  1  and  No.  3)  which  can  revolve  on  its  axis  and  is  supported 
by  proper  bearings  r'  r'  (Fig.  1),  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  lower  bars  of  the  frame.  The  shaft  R  also  suf^xMts 
two  arms  Z  Z  (Fig.  I  and  No.  3),  placed  crosswise  upon  it,  and  ter- 
minated by  forks  z  and  z']  the  two  forks  designated  by  z' 
correspond  to  the  left  hand  carriage  (as  seen  in  Fig.  2),  and  thoee 
designated  by  z  correspond  to  the  right  carriage ;  they  are  destined 
to  receive  the  stud-pins  x'  of  the  notched  rulers  X ;  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand  how  they  operate.  For,  taking  these  parts  as  they 
are  represented  in  Fig.  2,  let  us  suppose  that  the  workman  brings 
the  right  carriage  towards  him,  by  turning  the  handle  N,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow :  then,  the  carriage  advancing,  secures  the 
stud-pins  x'  in  the  forks  z',  and  pricks  into  the  stufi*  the  jutting  half 
of  the  needles  which  it  carries,  and  these  halves  enter  into  the  pin- 
cers of  the  left  hand  carriage,  which  are  open  to  receive  them,  it  is 
then  necessary  instantly,  to  shut  the  left  hand  carriage  pincera,  so 
that  they  may  take  the  needles  and  open  the  right  hand  cairiage 
pincers  to  give  them  up.  This  the  workman  does  with  his  fboC,  at 
once ;  he  bears  on  the  raised  treadle  to  draw  the  rope  which  it  sup- 
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ports ;  then  the  movement  of  rotation  which  is  produced  in  the  cor- 
respcmding  pulley  is  communicated  to  the  shaft  P'',  pinion  p"  sector 
r,  shaft  R,  and  simultaneously  to  die  two  arms  Z,  Z,  the  extremi- 
ties 2r,  z  of  these  arms  (Figs.  1  and  2)  are  raised  and  carry  the 
stud-pins  x*  in  their  ascending  movement,  consequently  the  toothed 
rulers  X  ascend  in  sliding  in  their  grooves  or  guides,  make  the 
sectoiB  X  and  the  flat  sided  shaft  U  turn,  which  gives  pressure 
oa  the  end  of  all  the  upper  jaws  V  of  the  pincers  and  opens  them 
an  at  once,  by  means  of  the  arms  Z  Z  (No.  3),  the  forks  z^'  z'  which 
tenninate  them  at  the  left,  descend  and  carry  with  them  the  stud- 
pins  x*  of  the  toothed  rulers  X  of  the  left  hand  carriage,  make  the 
corresponding  sectors  x  turn  as  well  as  the  flattened  shaft  U,  on 
which  they  are  fixed ;  its  flat  side  coming  on  the  ends  of  the  upper 
jaw  Y  of  the  pincers,  and  all  the  pincers  of  this  side  are  shut  by 
means  of  the  springs  t'.  Thus  at  the  same  time,  the  workman 
shuts  the  pincers  of  the  left  hand  carriage  and  opens  those  of  the 
right  hand  carriage,  which  will  remain  open  until  they  have  re- 
ceived the  needles,  after  the  return  of  the  left  hand  carriage.  The 
same  movement  of  the  treadle,  which  produced  this  double  result, 
has  also  changed  the  position  of  the  lever  n  o  (Fig.  2)  and  brought 
the  wheel  O'  on  the  wheel  M' ;  so  that  the  workman  has  only  to 
turn  the  handle  N  to  give  motion  to  the  left  hand  carriage,  which 
draws  the  needle  and  tightens  the  stitch. 

The  threads  are  stretched  in  proportion  as  the  carriage  withdraws, 
hut  this  tension  presenting  no  elasticity,  some  inconvenience  might 
have  happened,  had  not  Mr.  Heilmann  fixed  to  the  carriages  a  piece 
of  mechanism  by  means  of  which  every  thread  is  pressed  at  the 
same  time  by  a  weight,  which  is  easily  regulated,  as  will  be  hereafter 
more  fully  explained. 

The  reader  will  see  in  Fig.  1  (a  little  below  the  prismatic  rail 
which  supports  the  pincers)  a  shaft  Y  which  extends  across  the 
carriage  and  projects  over  it  at  each  side  ;  this  shaft  is  supported  by 
pieces  y  which  are  bolted  on  the  arms  Q,(Figs.  1,  2  and  6)  in  which  it 
may  turn ;  at  its  left  extremity,  it  has  two  Httle  bars  y'  and  w^  and  at  its 
right  extremity  a  single  bar  y'  and  a  counterpise  y"  which  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  2  ;  the  extremities  of  the  two  bars  y'  are  connected  by 
a  stout  wire  which  extends  across  the  macliine  (Fig.  1)  and  which 
wire  must  be  very  straight :  this  wire  is  simply  twisted  together  at 
its  ends  after  having  taken  a  turn  round  the  notched  ends  of  the 
bars  y',  as  will  be  seen,  on  close  examination  (Fig.  1) ;  the  position 
of  the  wire,  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  bars  y'  is  also  indicated  in 
Pigs.  2,  6  and  7 ;  all  the  threads  which  come  from  the  needles  must 
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pass  under  this  wire,  (see  Figs.  2  and  6.)  Wlien  the  carriage  ap- 
proaches the  stuff,  and  before  the  wire  touches  it,  the  bar  w^  (the 
position  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  2)  meets  a  stud-pin  w'  (Fig.  1), 
which  bears  against  it  and  raises  it  gradually ;  the  bars  y',  y'  and 
the  wire  which  connects  them  is  raised  at  the  same  time  and 
take  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  7 :  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
carriage,  in  leaving  that  position,  goes  from  the  stuff,  the  bar  w 
slides  in  descending  on  the  pin  w'^  is  removed  to  a  little  distance, 
and  then  the  counterpoise  y"  makes  the  bars  y'  fall,  bringing  down 
the  wire  which  connects  them,  on  all  the  threads  of  the  needles ; 
afler  which  the  machinery  takes  the  position  indicated  in  Figs.  2 
and  6. 

In  the  description  just  given,  we  have  only  considered  the  upper 
range  of  pincers  and  needles,  in  order  to  simplify  our  demonstrations, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  there  is  an  under  range  of 
pincers  and  needles  which  are  also  connected  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  arms  Q,  exactly  similar  to  the  upper  range  ;  the  machinery 
which  opens  and  shuts  the  pincers  is  also  the  same,  and  operates 
sunultaneously,  which  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  2,  because 
the  sectors  x  x  and  toothed  rulers  X  X  are  the  same :  the  flattened 
shaft  U  of  the  upper  carriage  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
under  carriage.  Tension  is  communicated  to  the  threads  of  the 
lower  needles  by  an  arrangement  the  same  as  that  above  designated 
by  the  letters  of  reference  Y,  y,  y',  w  and  w\  (see  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

Having  thus  described,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  this  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism,  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  its 
operation. 

The  size  of  the  patterns  which  the  machine  can  embroider  is 
limited,  as  well  as  the  number  of  needles  to  be  set  at  work ;  because, 
all  the  needles  in  each  carriage  (on  the  same  horizontal  line)  have 
each  its  respective  pattern,  so  that  the  number  of  patterns*  to  be  env- 
broidered  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  needles  employed.  For 
example,  in  Fig.  1,  there  are  15  patterns  in  each  range ;  these  would 
require  one  needle  each ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  distance 
between  the  needles,  respectively,  must  be  somewhat  greater  thaa 
the  breadth  of  the  pattern  to  be  embroidered,  or  the  motion  of  the 
frame  would  cause  a  part  of  the  stuff  which  had  been. embroidered 
by  one  needle,  to  come  in  front  of  another  needle. 

Therefore,  if  it  is  desired  to  work  with  130  needles,  65  above  and 
65  below,  and  if,  for  example,  each  pattern  was  to  be  7  inches  in 
breadth,  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  distance  between  the  needles 
should  be  rather  more  than  7  inches,  and  would  require  a  machine 
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more  than  65  times  7  inches,  or  about  13  metres  in  breadth  :  but, 
the  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  will  not  allow  to  give  the  ma- 
chiQc  BO  great  a  breadth  :  hitherto  the  machines  have  been  confined 
to  2^  metres  for  the  working  part,  carrying  on  this  space  130  needles, 
that  is  to  say,  65  above  and  65  below,  set  at  a  distance  of  about  1^ 
inches  apart  (mettre  a  la  distance  d'  environ  4  centimetres) ;  this 
then  is  the  maximum  of  the  breadth  of  the  patterns  to  be  em- 
broidered. 

To  embroider  patterns  of  a  larger  size  the  number  of  needlee 
must  be  diminished  so  as  to  allow  of  a  greater  distance  between 
them :  it  would  be  necessary,  for  instance,  to  reduce  them  one-half, 
to  produce  patterns  3  inches  (S  centimetres)  wide. 

But,  in  diminishing  the  number  of  needles,  we  decrease  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  machine  ;  because,  it  re((uires  as  much  time  to  work 
a  carriage  with  50  needles  as  one  with  1 30. 

Although  the  machine  is  limited  in  its  width,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  having  no  limit  in  its  length  or  height ;  it  may,  for  instance, 
embroider  at  the  same  time  130  ribbands  of  any  length ;  it  will 
suffice  to  dispose  these  ribbands  on  the  beams  G,  and  to  embroider 
all  the  height  which  the  vertical  motion  of  the  frame  allows  ;  then 
the  workman  marks  the  place  w^here  he  has  left  off,  and  sto|)s  tlie 
working  of  the  machine  for  a  moment,  w^hile  he  rolls  on  one  of  the 
beams  G  the  embroidered  part  which  he  had  executed,  and  brings 
before  the  needles  the  new  stulf  which  is  to  he  embroidered  ;  he 
makes  the  point  of  the  pantograph  rise  or  descend,  according  to  the 
part  last  finished,  whether  above  or  below,  the  pattern  on  the  table 
E  (Fig.  1)  being  raised  or  lowered  to  corresj)ond  ;  and  then  con- 
tinues to  embroider  from  the  mark  which  he  had  made  before 
rolling  the  stuff  on  the  l>eam. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  workman  nmst  not  follow  with  the 
pantograph,  the  pattern  which  is  on  the  board  E,  but  must  stop  the 
point  of  that  instrument  on  the  point  or  little  s(}unre  of  tlie  design 
paper  or  jxittern  which  the  needle  is  going  to  prick,  he  carries  it  again 
and  stops  it  on  the  [)oint  through  which  the  needle  sliould  go  or 
enter  in  returning,  and  so  forth. 

To  facilitate  this  kind  of  reading,  the  ])attern  wliicli  is  on  the 
board  E,  is  composed  of  straight  lines,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  as  in  Fig.  70,  (which  see)  so  that  the  workman  has  contin- 
ually under  his  eye  the  pattern  divided  ofl'  into  small  squares,  which 
lie  must  follow  with  the  point  of  the  pantograph  ;  should  he  ha|v 
pen  to  Iw  interrupted  and  have  neglected  to  mark  the  |)lace  where 
he  left  olT,  he  must  look  at  the  embroidered  stuH'  in  the  machine, 
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to  see  what  has  been  aheady  embroidered  and  to  find  by  compari- 
son with  the  pattern  on  the  table  E,  where  he  is  to  commence  liis 
work  again,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  undone  and  not  to  repeat 
twice  the  same  thing. 


INDEX  TO  PLATES  1  AND  2. 


A  B  C  D,  Fig.  2,  The  side  of  the 
frame  where  the  workman  sits. 

A'  B'  C,  Fig.  1,  The  opposite  side 
of  the  frame. 

A",  Fig.  1,  Lower  cross-bars 
which  connect  the  feet  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  frame. 

a,  The  six  feet  of  the  frame, 
(Fig.  2)  on  the  pantograph 
side. 

a',  The  six  feet  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frame,  (see  Fig.  1). 

a'S  Fig.  1,  Knees  which  unite 
the  cross-bars  K"  to  the  verti- 
cal posts  of  the  frame. 

B",  Figs.  1  and  2,  Handle  of  the 

rntograph. 
,  6",  Three  of  the  angles  of 
the  pantograph. 

c,  Point  of  the  side  b  b"  on  which 
the  point  is  fixed. 

C",  Fiff.  2,  Point  of  the  panto- 
graph. 

D",  Figs,  1  and  2,  Cross-bar  in 
the  shape  of  a  trough  which 
unites  the  frame  above. 

cf,  Fixed  points  on  which  the 
pantograph  turns. 

E,  Fig.  1,  Board  on  which  the 
pattern  to  be  embroidered  is 
put. 

E',  Support  of  the  board  E. 

e,  Rope  attached  by  one  end  to 
the  side  6  c  of  the  pantograph, 
passing  over  a  pulley,  and  hav- 
mg  a  weight  at  the  other  end. 

e',  lion  rod  to  support  the  board 
E. 

E",  Fig.  3,  Sliding  rule  fixed  on 
the  side  F  of  the  frame. 

e'',  Figs.  1  and  2,  Rod  fixed  on 
the  cross-bar  D''  and  sliding  in 
the  sliding  rule  E".  I 


F  F,  Figs  1,  2  and  3,  Vertical 
posts  of  the  frame  which  car- 
ries the  stuff. 

F'  F'  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  Horizon- 
tal sides  of  the  same  frame. 

F",  Figs.  1  and  3,  Stand  fixed 
on  the  upper  side  F'  of  the 
frame  and  connected  bv  an 
axis  pin  to  the  pantograph. 

/,  Fourth  angle  of  the  parallelo- 
gram which  forms  the  panto- 
graph. 

G,  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,  Four  rollers 
or  wooden  beams  fixed  on  the 
vertical  posts  of  the  frame  for 
carrying  the  stuff. 

G',  Figs.  3  and  7,  Two  rulers 
fixed  on  the  same  posts  and 
intended  to  maintain  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  the  stuff 
rolled  on  the  beams  G. 

gj  Fig.  3,  Ratchet  wheels  fixed 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  rol- 
lers G. 

g\  Catches  which  hold  the 
wheels  g, 

G"  Stuff. 

g"^  Fig.  1,  Strings  used  to  stretch 
the  stuff  sideways. 

H,  Guide-rods  fixed  to  the  under 
side  of  the  firame  which  car- 
ries the  stuff. 

A,  Fi^.  1  and  2,  Curved  arms 
which  support  the  rods  H. 

H',  Figs.  1  and  3,  Throated  pul- 
leys in  which  the  rods  H  sude. 

k'k'y  Figs.  1  and  4,  Flanges  by 
which  the  blocks  of  the  pul- 
leys H'  are  supported. 

H",  Large  levers  which  sapport 
at  one  end  the  blocks  m  the 
pulleys  H'  and  at  the  other 
counterpoises  I  (Fig.  2.) 
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A",  Pig.  1,  The  two  extremities 
of  the  forks  of  tlie  levers  H''. 

I,  Counterpoise  of  the  lever  H". 

r,  Fig.  2,  Shaft  on  which  are 
supported  the  levers  H",  fixed 
to  answer  for  each  other  and 
80  that  the  two  sides  of  the 
frame  which  carries  the  stuff 
be  supported  and  moved  at  the 
top  with  an  ec^ual  force. 

1",  FigB-  1  and  2,  The  two  sup- 
ports of  the  extremities  of  the 
shaa  I . 

ij  Pig.  1,  Two  iron  feet  having 
a  vertical  slit  in  which  slides 
the  under  edge  of  the  frame, 
serving  to  maintain  it  in  its 
plane  during  its  motions. 

J,  Pig.  2,  Pulleys  at  each  end  of 
the  frame. 

J'  and  J' ,  Figs  1  and  2,  Stands 
which  support  the  pulley  J. 

J,  Endless  chain. 

J' and/',  Points  to  which  the 
extremities  of  the  endless  chain 
are  attached. 

K,  Figa.  1,  2  and  5,  Rails  for  the 
carriages;  Fig.  5  represents 
one  of  these  rails,  seen  from 
above,  with  ilangesA'  by  which 
it  is  bolted  to  the  upright  posts 
B  of  the  frame. 

K',  Fig.  2,  Cross  pieces  bolted  to 
the  two  [)osts  A  D  and  A  C  and 
supporting  the  extremity  of 
tlie  shaft  P". 

A,  Flange  of  the  rails  K. 

L,  Figs.  1,  2  and  <),  Shaft  or 
cylinder  of  the  carriage,  hav- 
ing at  its  two  extremities  a 
flange  by  which  it  is  fastened 
to  the  wheel-carriers  /'  and 
having  besides  from  distimce 
to  distance  append i<'/es  9,  q  des- 
tined to  receive  the  large  arms 

a  a. 

/,  Flanges,  through  which  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  L  is  fixed  to 
the  wheel-carriers  /'. 

L',  Small  wheels  which  sup|X)rt 
the  carriage  on  the  rails  K. 


/',  Wheel-carriers,  forked  at  the 
two  extremities  to  receive  the 
axles  of  the  small  wheels  L'. 

M,  M ,  Figs.  1  and  2,  Cog-wheels, 
set  on  the  front  extremity  of 
the  axles  M"  and  outside  of 
the  frame. 

m',  Fig.  1,  Cog-wheel,  set  on  the 
shaft  M''  inside  the  frame. 

M"  M"  Two  shafts  turning  in 
bearings  fixed  on  the  large 
jKwts  AD,  AD'  and  A  C,  A 
C  of  the  frame  ;  one  of  these 
shafts  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

m'  Stud-pin  crossing  the  piece  /', 
and  sup|)orting  the  wheel  L' 
which  rolls  on  the  rail  K. 

m"  Fig.  2,  Piece  supported  also 
by  the  stud-pin,  m'  and  to 
which  the  endless  chain  is 
connected,  (Fig.  2). 

N,  Figs.  1  and  2,  Handle  by 
means  of  which  the  wheel  O" 
Fig.  2,  is  turned,  to  move  the 
carriages  forward  or  liackward. 

71,71'jn",  Bent  lever  supporting 
the  two  cog-wheels  O'  and  O' 
and  sup|)orted  by  the  axis  pin 
0,  Fig.  2. 

O,  Cross-bar  (Fig.  2)coimecting 
the  sides  A  C  and  A  D  of  the 
frame. 

0,  Support  or  axis  of  the  lever 
n,  n',  n". 

O'  and  O",  Two  cog-wheels 
gearing  into  each  other,  fixc'<l 
to  the  |X)ints  n'  and  n"  of  the 
bent  lever  n,  n',  n"  and  moving 
with  it  (Fig.  2.) 

P,  Figs.  1  and  2,  Two  treadles. 

/>,  Axis  of  the  trenidlcs  P. 

P'  Pulleys  fixed  on  the  shaft  P" 
and  moving  with  it. 

jt'  l{o{>es  which  connect  the  trea- 
tlles  1*  to  the  pulleys  P'. 

P"  Shaft  which  carries  the  pul- 
leys P'. 

J)"  Piece  fixed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  shaft  P" ;  it  has  teeth 
on  il  of  its  circumference,  and 
the  other  |)art  is  prolonged  and 
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has  a  stud-pin  which  goes 
through  the  forked  extremity 
of  the  lever  no  to  make  it 
move,  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Q;  Q,  Figs.  1,  2  and  6,  Large 
arms  of  cast  iron,  which  are 
fixed  on  the  shaft  or  cylinder 
li  by  means  of  the  flange  9,  q. 

q,  9,  Flange  intended  to  support 
the  arms  Q,  Q. 

R,  Fig.  1,  Shaft  supported  at  the 
under  part  of  tlie  frame  by 
two  bearings  r'  r'. 

r'  Sector  with  teeth,  supported 
on  the  extremity  of  the  shaft 
K,  and  gearing  into  the  pin- 
ion p". 

r'  r',  Bearings  fixed  on  the  frame 
and  supporting  the  shaft  R. 

S,  Figs.  1,  2  and  6,  Prismatic 
rule  supporting  the  pincers ;  it 
is  fastened  between  two  con- 
secutive arms  Q  d  by  means 
of  the  ears  s*  s*. 

s'  s'  Ears  to  which  the  arms  Q, 
Q,  are  bolted. 

T,  Figs.  6,  8,  9  and  10,  Under 
jaw  of  the  pincer. 

tj  Screw  intended  to  fasten  it  on 
the  prismatic  rail. 

T',  Plate  pierced  by  a  hole 
through  which  the  needle  goes 
into  the  pincer,  (Fig.  11). 

t  Spring  intended  to  press  down 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  pincer  on 
the  needle. 

U,  Fig.  1,  Flat  shaft  supported 
by  the  extremity  of  the  anns 
Q,  Q, ;  it  is  also  shown  in  Figs. 
6,  7  and  13. 

w.  Fig.  6,  A  small  fork  piece 
which  supports  the  axis  of  the 
shaft  U. 

u'j  Key  pins  which  keep  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  U  in  its  place  in 
the  fork  pieces  u. 

V,  Upper  jaw. 

V,  Ear  used  to  connect,  by  means 
of  a  pin,  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
pincer  with  the  under  one, 
(Pig.  8). 


V,  Fig.  12,  Needle  of  the  full 
size,  with  the  eye  in  the 
middle. 

w,  Arm  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shaft  Y,  and  intended  to  make 
the  shaft  turn  at  the  moment 
when  it  leaves  it. 

w'j  Stud-pin  fixed  to  the  frame, 
and  against  which  the  small 
arm  w  slides.  Fig.  1). 

w",  Two  small  arms  fixed,  one 
on  the  upper  shaft  Y,  the 
other  on  the  under  shaft  Y' ; 
they  are  connected  by  a  wire, 
so  that  the  motion  of  the  sliait 
Y  produces  that  of  the  shaft 
Y',  (see  middle  of  Fig.  1.) 

X,  X,  Figs.  1  and  2,  Two  ver- 
tical rules  with  teeth  sliding 
against  the  arms  Q  Q. 

X,  Sectors  gearing  with  the  teeth 
of  the  rules  X  and  fixed  on 
the  flat  shaft  U  with  which 
they  turn,  (Fig.  2.) 

x',  Stud-pins  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rules  X,  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Y,Y',Figs.  1  and  2,  Shafts  sup 
ported  by  the  arms  Q,  and 
turning  freely. 

y,'y'.  Small  perpendicular  arms 
or  rods  on  the  ends  of  shaft  Y, 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

y".  Counterpoise  of  the  arm  or 
rod  Y.  Figs.  1  and  2. 

Z  Z,  Arms  fixed  on  the  shaft  R  ; 
each  being  terminated  by  two 
forks  zZy  Fig.  2,  one  at  the 
right,  and  the  other  at  the  left. 

z,  z'y  Forks  which  terminate  the 
arms  Z  Z,  and  which  are  in- 
tended to  receive  the  stud-pins 
x'  of  the  toothed  rules  X  X. 

No.  1,  Horizontal  section  of  the 
post  A  B,  seen  fi'om  above,  and 
also  showing  the  thickness  of 
and  the  shape  of  the  foot  a. 

No.  2,  Section  of  the  rail  K. 

No.  3,  A  view  in  profile  and  in 
firont  of  the  pinion  p". 
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In  concluding  ibis  part  of  our  subject  we  cannot  but  express  our 
admiration  of  those  talents  which  have  overcome  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  machinery,  as  great  as  any  ever  conquered  by  hu- 
man skill  and  perseverance.  The  embroidering  machine  is  not  the 
only  invention  which  Mr.  Heilmann  has  given  to  the  world ;  for  we 
find,  by  referring  to  the  records  of  the  "  Society  Industrielle  de  Mul- 
hausen,"  accounts  of  several  other  inventions  of  his  in  different 
branches  of  manufactures,  particularly  in  power  loom  weaving; 
and  among  many  interesting  papers  furnished  by  this  gentleman 
and  published  in  the  "  Bulletin"  of  the  "  Societe,"  there  is  a  memoir 
entitled  "  Observations  Microscopiques  sur  la  forme,  la  finesse,  et  la 
force  des  filamens  de  Coton,"  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion.*   Indeed,  we  may  say  of  Mr.  Heilmann  what  Lord  Jeffrey 

*  We  extract  the  following      ♦  *       morceau  from  page  543  of  a  book 

entitled,  "  Baines's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture." 

"  NOTE 
Relative  to  the  Form  of  the  Fibres  of  Cotton.  By  James  Thomson,  F.R.S. 

Id  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Industrielle  de  Alulhau- 
9en^  published  in  1828,  is  a  memoir,  by  Mr.  Josue  Heilmann,  entitled  '  Obser- 
vations Microscopiques  sur  la  forme,  la  finesse,  et  la  force  des  filamens  de 
Colon,'  in  which  he  ascribes  lo  tlie  fibres  of  Cotton  the  same  form  precisely 
given  to  them  in  the  drawing  of  Mr.  Bauer,  dated  Feb.  11,  1822,  which  ac- 
companies my  paper  *  On  Mummy  Cloth.' 

Mr.  Heilmann's  *  Observations'  are  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Koechlin,  of  the  fibres  of  cotton.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  two  drawings,  will  detect  internal  evidence  of  the  one  being  de- 
rived from  the  other.  Mr.  Heilmann's  paper  being  published  in  1828,  and 
mine  in  1834,  renders  some  explanation  necessary. 

In  1822  or  1823,  Mr.  Edward  Koechlin  was  in  England,  and  during  a  visit 
he  paid  to  me  at  Primrose,  he  saw  Mr.  Bauer's  drawing,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  copy  it,  which  was  readily  granted.  It  is  from  this  drawing  and 
Mr.  Koechlin's  communication,  that  Mr.  Heilmann's  *  Observations  Micro- 
scopiques' are  derived. 

The  paltry  fraud  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  observations  of  others, 
without  acknowledgment,  might  have  passed  unnoticed  by  me  for  ever,  had 
not  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bauer  considered  this  explanation  necessary." 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  being  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Heilmann,  and 
know  that  he  is  not  only  an  extremely  ingenious  man,  but  also  a  man  of  ster- 
ling honour  and  strict  integrity,  and  altogether  incapable  of  any  thing  of 
this  sort 
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said  of  James  Watt: — "Independently  of  liis  great  attainments  in 
mechanics,  he  is  an  extraordinary,  and,  in  many  respects  a  wonder- 
ful man ; — ^possessing  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodi- 
gious memory,  and  a  certain  rectif3ing  and  methodizing  power  of 
digesting  and  arranging  in  its  proper  place,  that  which  is  really 
valuable  in  practice,  and  of  casting  aside  and  rejecting,  as  it  were 
instinctively,  whatever  is  worthless  or  immaterial." 


SECTION   NINTH. 


SPOOLING,  WARPING  AND  SIZING,  BY  POWER. 

The  processes  of  spooUng,  warping  and  sizing  having  been  al- 
ready thoroughly  investigated,  as  applicable  to  looms  worked  by 
hand  (see  Section  First,)  it  only  remains  to  show  how  these  various 
processes  may  be  facilitated,  by  the  application  of  power  instead  of 
manual  labour :  this  subject  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  elucidate. 

Were  we  ambitious  of  confusing  the  wits  of  the  rabble  with  very 
learned  dissertations  on  spooling,  warping  and  sizing,  we  would  call 
in  the  aid  of  that  mysterious  art,  known  to  patent  agents  and  quack 
doctors  by  the  cognomen  of  "  saia-dusting  ;"*  but  our  object  is  to 
diffuse  light  and  not  darkness. 

Fig.  14S  represents  a  common  cylindrical  shaft,  containing  16 
drums  A,  with  four  spools  B  B  B  B,  which  roll  against  the  drum,  by 
friction  of  contact ;  C  C  represent  cast  iron  arches  fixed  between 
each  pair  of  drums,  and  serving  to  keep  the  spools  in  their  places 

*  A  villainous  system  of  trickery  or  deception,  by  which  a  lie  is  garnished 
over  and  made  to  appear  as  truth :  it  is  commonly  practised  by  men  of  no 
real  inventive  talent  or  capacity ;  but  whose  impudence  is  their  grand  substi- 
tute for  genius.  Such  characters  often  apply  to  some  dishonest  patent-agent, 
or  petty  lawyer,  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  them  in  their  difficulties ;  which 
he  does  by  drawing  out  a  long  windy  rigmarole  specification  of  some  5,000 
odd  words,  purposely  to  work  up  the  invention  or  inventions  of  some  inge- 
nious man,  under  pretence  of  making  improvements  thereon ;  and  then  gild- 
ing the  pill  over  so  skilfully  in  the  summing  up  of  the  claim,  as  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  public  without  a  shrug ! 
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(see  D  D,  Pig.  149.)  Each  spool  has  suitable  iron  gudgeoQB  at  its 
ends,  serving  as  an  axis  on  whicl)  it  revolves  (see  Fig.  148.)  E  E 
ue  the  bobbins  from  the  epinaing  frame ;  V  F  are  cylindrical  pieces 
of  iron  covered  with  cloth,  lying  on  the  moveable  rails  GG.  Pieces 
Fig.  149. 


f 


of  cloth  are  also  fastened  on  the  rails  beaeath  the  cleaners  F  P,  so 
that  the  tbiead  passes  through  between  the  two  plies  of  clolli,  which 
partly  smooth  down  the  fibres,  and  clean  it  from  any  loose  specks 
that  may  adhere  to  it ;  II  are  guide  pins  fastened  on  the  rails  G G 
(Pig.  149.)  The  pulley  J,  driven  by  a  band  from  the  cylinder 
shaft,  is  connected  with  a  heart  motion,  which  moves  the  rails  G  G 
alternately  in  a  horizontal  direction  the  full  length  of  the  spools, 
and  by  means  of  the  guide-pins  1 1,  causes  the  yarn  to  wind  on 
equally  from  end  to  end  of  the  spools.  Each  of  the  drums  A  is 
covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  requires  to  be  perfectly  true,  as 
otherwise  it  would  give  a  vibratory  motion  to  tlie  spools  while  ths 
yarn  is  winding  on. 

Fig.  149. 
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This  machine  is  extremely  light,  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
easily  kept  in  order.  A  maclnne  containing  twenty  drums  may  be 
attended  by  two  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  is  capable  of 
winding  3,000  hanks  per  day  of  12^  hours. 

Instead  of  winding  the  yarn  off  the  small  bobbins  on  to  otlier.^i 
of  a  larger  size,  it  is  common  in  a  number  of  factories  to  take  the 
bobbins  direct  from  the  spinning  frame  to  the  warping  machine, 
which  is  mounted  with  a  rack  or  creel  suited  to  the  size  of  the 
bobbins.  This  creel,  rack,  or  bobbin  frame,  is  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  warping  machine,  and  lies  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  is 
hollowed  in  the  centre  like  a  cradle ;  hence  it  is  denominated  the 
cradle  warper.  The  girl  who  attends  this  machine  stands  with  her 
face  towards  the  back  of  the  warper,  having  the  bobbin  frame  in- 
tervening ;  she  thereby  has  all  the  bobbins  within  her  reach,  so  that 
whenever  she  perceives  one  nearly  empty,  she  is  ready  to  remove  it, 
replace  if  with  a  full  one,  and  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  thread,  with- 
out stopping  the  machine.  And  owing  to  the  number  of  l)obbins 
in  the  frame,  and  the  small  quantity  of  yarn  contained  on  each, 
they  are  constantly  emptying,  while  the  attendant  is  constantly 
supplying  their  places  with  full  ones ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  running  out  entirely,  she  requires  to  take  out  a  considerable 
number  before  the  yarn  is  completely  wound  off.  The  yarn,  there- 
fore, which  is  left  on  the  bobbins,  if  not  wound  off  at  some  other 
machine,  is  liable  to  be  made  into  waste.  Hence  the  cradle  warper 
has  not  been  generally  adopted,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  loss 
from  the  quantity  of  waste  made  by  it,  is  greater  than  the  expense 
re(|uired  for  spooUng,  or  winding  the  yarn  from  small  bobbins  on  to 
others  of  a  larger  size,  suited  to  the  common  bobbin  frame  of  a 
warping  machine. 

The  next  step  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  weaving  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  warp  or  chain,  that  is,  the  longitudinal  threads  of  the 
web,  which  lie  parallel  to  each  other  through  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth.  The  bobbins  are  transferred  to  the  warping  machine ;  and 
though  tliis  machine  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  yet  it  is  well 
worthy  our  notice. 

WARPING  MACHINE. 

The  species  of  warping  machine  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain  is  an  American  invention,  and  is  far  superior  to  those  used 
in  Great  Britain ;  for  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  provided  with  an 
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ingenious  contrivance  by  means  of  which  it  is  instantly  stopped  on 
the  breaking  of  a  thread. 


Fin.  150. 


A  A,  Figs.  150  and  151,  is  the  framing  of  the  machine,  which 
being  constructed  of  wood,  gives  it  a  heavy  appearance  in  the  draw- 
ings ;  B  Figs.  151  and  153  are  the  threads  proceeding  from  the 
bobbin  frame  to  the  iron  plate  C,  where  each  thread  is  separated ; 
the  plate  C  being  perforated  with  small  holes  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  threads  to  be  wound  on  the  beam.  Passing  the  plate  C, 
where  all  the  threads  are  brought  into  one  horizontal  plane,  they 
thence  pass  over  the  rods  D  D :  from  these  through  the  guide-reed 
E  and  on  to  the  beam  F,  which  is  represented  as  containing  only 
the  first  round  of  the  yarn.  The  belt  pulleys  G  are  on  the  same 
shaft  with  the  wheel  H,  which  drives  the  wheel  I ;  on  the  same 
axis  with  the  wheel  I,  Is  the  drum  J,  which  drives  the  yarn  beam 
F.  The  drum  J,  on  which  the  yarn  beam  rests,  and  by  which  it  is 
moved,  is  exactly  one  yard  in  circumference,  and  upon  one  end 
of  its  axis,  there  is  a  screw  working  into  small  geared  wheels  con- 
nected with  an  index,  which  indicates  the  revolutions  of  the  drum 
during  the  warping  of  each  beam,  from  which  the  length  of  yarn 
on  each  beam  is  ascertained,  and  the  attendant  is  paid  accordingly. 
The  axis  of  the  yarn  beam  rests  on  two  slots  of  the  framing  at  K, 
and  is  pressed  down  upon  the  drum  J,  by  the  stirrup  L  Ij,  which  is 
also  weighted  down  by  the  cross  lever  M.     From  the  top  of  the 
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atimip  L,  an  arm  N  extends  to  the  guide  reed  E,  m  that  as  the 
yam  filla  on  the  beam  F,  it  gradually  rises,  and  the  arm  N  presses 
up  the  guide  reed  with  the  same  gradual  motion,  so  as  (o  keep  it 
always  in  a  proper  poeitioa  in  relation  to  the  increasing  diameter  of 
Fig.  151. 


the  yarn  beam :  O,  Fig.  161,  is  a  strap  attached  to  the  weight  P, 
and  which  winds  round  a  small  shaft,  on  the  end  of  which  ihe 
ratchet  wheel  Q,  is  made  fast.  When  the  beam  is  sufficiently  full, 
the  strap  O  is  wound  up  by  means  of  a  wrench  attached  to  the 
ratchet  wheel,  which  thereby  hits  the  weight  P,  the  lever  M  and 
stirrup  L,  until  the  hook  on  the  axis  of  the  yarn  beam  at  K,  is  so 
for  relieved  aa  to  be  pressed  back :  the  full  beam  is  then  Temored, 
and  an  empty  one  put  in  its  place — the  stirrup  is  brought  forward 
till  the  hook  is  above  the  axis  of  the  beam — the  catch  of  the 
ratchet  wheel  is  lif^ — the  stmp  unwound — and  the  machine  is 
then  ready  to  warp  another  beam. 
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From  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  warping 
machine  differs  very  little  from  those  used  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
however  in  every  respect  as  simple  and  efficient,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  the  stop-motion ;  and  which  will  now  be  described. 

As  the  yam  from  the  bobbin  frame  enters  the  plate  C,  it  passes 
over  the  rods  D D;  but  between  these  rods,  there  is  a  drop-wire  sus- 
pended upon  each  thread :  these  drop-wires  are  pieces  of  flattened 
steel  wire,  about  four  inches  long,  from  |  to  ^^  broad,  and  ^^  of  an 
inch  thick :  their  weight  varies  from  4  grains  4  dwts.  to  4  grains 
10  dwts.  They  are  hooked  at  the  top,  and  suspended  by  their  own 
weight  on  each  thread.  (See  RRR,  front  view.  Fig.  150,  and  R, 
Fig.  153.)  When  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  drop-wires  are 
borne  up  by  the  tension  of  the  threads,  but  as  soon  as  any  one 
thread  breaks,  it  slackens,  and,  of  course,  the  wire  drops  down  till 
the  point  of  the  hook  at  S,  Fig.  154,  rests  on  the  plate  T  T,  Fig. 
153  ;  and  it  is  this  dropping  down  of  the  wire  that  stops  the  ma- 
chine. The  shaft  U  U  extending  across  the  machine,  has  an  ec- 
centric at  V,  Figs.  150  and  153,  which  works  into  the  fork  of  the 
lever  WW.  On  the  top  of  the  lever  W  W,  there  is  a  small  tum- 
bler X  Y  X  attached  to  the  steel  plate  Z,  Figs.  150  and  153.  The 
lever  W  W  turns  upon  a  journal  at  A',  Figs.  151  and  153 ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  eccentric  V  working  into  the  fork,  the  top  of  the 
lever,  and  with  it  the  tumbler  X  Y  X,  and  the  plate  Z  are  made  to 
oscillate  under  the  drop-wires ;  so  when  a  thread  breaks,  the  wire 
drops  down,  and  retards  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  plate  Z,  which 
immediately  depresses  either  end  of  the  plate  X  X  of  the  tumbler, 
which  again  presses  down  the  lever  B'  C  at  B',  and  raises  the  other 
extremity  at  C.  By  lifting  the  lever  at  C,  the  rod  D'  D',  being 
then  disengaged,  is  operated  upon  by  the  spiral  spring  E',  Fig.  150, 
which  causes  it  to  shift  so  far  as  to  act  upon  the  upright  rod  F',  and 
turn  it  round  as  far  as  to  make  the  belt  lever  G',  shift  the  belt 
from  the  fast,  on  to  the  loose  pulley.  And  as  these  various  parts 
are  fitted  so  as  to  operate  all  at  once,  the  machine  upon  the  break- 
ing of  one  thread  will  be  instantly  stopped. 

When  the  broken  threads  are  all  tied,  and  the  machine  ready  to 
be  put  in  motion,  the  girl  attending,  lays  hold  of  the  rail  H'  H',  Fig. 
150,  and  pulls  it  forward ;  I'  I'  are  straps  of  leather  fastened  to  the 
wooden  frame  J' J',  containing  the  drop  ^nres;  therefore,  by  draw- 
ing down  the  rail  H'  H',  the  shaft  K'  K'  turns  round,  and  causes  the 
straps  I '  1 ',  to  raise  the  frame  J'  J'  so  far  as  to  lift  all  the  drop-wires 
above  the  top  of  the  plate  Z,  which  keep  their  places  by  the  tension 
of  the  yarn,  as  soon  as  the  machine  gets  into  full  operation.     In 
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lifting  llie  drop-wire  frame  J'  J',  it  also  draws  up  the  poial  M',  of  tf  te 
Bmall  lever  M'  N',  Figs.  151  and  153,  which  caused  ihe  other  ex- 
tremity N',  to  operate  upon  an  arm  of  the  upright  rod  F',  and  turn 
it  round  aa  fast  as  to  let  the  t>eit  lever  C,  shift  the  driving  belt 
from  the  loose,  on  to  the  fast  pulley :  at  the  same  time  another  arm 
O',  of  the  upright  rod  F',  Fig.  1 51,  also  operates  upon  the  rod  D'  D' 
at  P',  Fig.  150,  and  shifts  It  to  the  right  hand,  until  the  point  C  of 
the  lever  B'  C,  drops  into  the  square  groove  seen  in  F'ig.  150 :  the 
lever  or  catch  C,  is  kept  in  the  groove  of  the  rod  D'  D',  hy  the 
small  spiral  spring  Q,'.  Thus  by  pulling  forward  the  rail  H'  H',  the 
drop-wires  are  lifted,  and  the  whole  machine  is  instantly  put  in 
operation  ;  and  by  liiling  the  catch  C,  the  rod  D'  D'  being  opera- 
ted upon  by  the  spiral  spring  E',  it  is  instantly  stopped. 
Figs.  1^,  153  &.  154. 


Diop  wire  of  one  fouith  Ibe  working  ine. 
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Fig.  152  is  a  front  view  of  the  guide  reed  E,  seen  in  Fig.  151,  for 
directing  the  yarn  on  the  beam  F  :  it  consists  of  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron  cut  into  a  number  of  slits,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
threads  to  be  warped  on  the  beam.  By  examining  the  figure,  it 
wfll  be  seen  that  the  sUts  are  so  contrived,  that  a  lease  may  be 
fiHined  on  each  beam  if  necessary. 

In  looking  at  the  representations  given  of  this  machine,  those  un- 
acquainted with  it  might  be  apt  to  suppose,  from  the  number  of 
levers,  springs,  ice.  depending  upon  each  other,  that  it  would  work 
inaccurately,  and  be  difficult  to  keep  in  order.  This,  however,  b 
BOt  the  case.  The  warping  machines  used  in  Great  Britain  require 
the  utmost  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to  notice  instantly 
when  a  thread  breaks  ;  as  should  her  eye  be  diverted  from  her  work 
but  one  moment,  the  end  of  a  broken  thread  might  wind  round  the 
beam  so  far,  as  to  require  five  minutes  or  more  to  find  it,  and  put 
the  machine  again  in  motion.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  those 
used  in  America ;  for  while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  attend- 
ant is  frequently  behind  the  bobbin  frame,  taking  out  empty  spools, 
and  supplying  their  places  with  full  ones ;  nor  could  the  cradle 
warpers  of  America  be  used,  except  by  being  furnished  with  a  self- 
acting  stop-motion.  This  motion  is,  therefore,  eminently  entitled 
to  the  appellation  of  an  important  labour-saving  improvement. 

The  above  account  of  the  American  spooling  and  warping  ma- 
chines, is  principally  abridged  fi-om  the  able  descriptions  given  by 
James  Montgomery,  Esq.,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled,  "  The 
Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America  contrasted  and 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain." 

We  close  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  remark  or  two  regarding 
the  warping  and  beaming  of  silk  webs  : — 

1st.  In  warping  silk  webs  where  the  warp  is  to  consist  of  differ- 
ent grists  or  colours  of  yarn,  as  in  stripes,  ginghams,  pullicates,  &c., 
the  bobbins  must  be  arranged  in  the  creel  or  bank  agreeably  fo  the 
order  in  which  they  are  indicated  in  the  draught  or  design. 

2d.  A  silk  warp  to  make  taffeta,  must  not  be  put  on  the  same 
roller  or  beam  with  one  to  make  gros  de  Tours  serge,  satin,  &c., 
but  each  must  have  a  separate  and  distinct  roller  for  itself;  and  they 
must  be  weighted  according  to  the  nature  of  the  texture  to  \ye  pro- 
duced. 

3d.  A  warp  making  the  same  pattern  in  several  places  in  the 
web,  but  double-threaded  in  one  place  and  single  in  another,  must 
not  be  all  put  on  the  same  roller  or  l)eam ;  because,  the  different 

43 
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parts  would  not  work  equally  tight  in  the  weaving,  as  the  double- 
threaded  part  would  be  much  larger  on  the  roller  than  the  single. 

SIZING. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  common  dressing  or  sizing  machine, 
in  1802,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Bred- 
bury,  a  great  many  different  contrivances  have  been  tried  to  fsicili- 
tate  the  operation  of  sizing ;  but  most  of  them  have  sunk  into  ob- 
Uvion.  It  wUl  be  our  object,  in  this  place,  to  describe  only  those 
which  are  Ukely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer.  The  first 
of  these  which  we  shall  consider,  is  of  the  invention  of  Mr.  John 
Potter,  of  Manchester;  and  the  second,  of  Messrs.  Hornby  and 
Kennyworthy,  manufacturers,  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Potter's  improvements  in  the  process  of  preparing  warps  for 
the  loom,  consist ;  firstly, — In  certain  variations  in  the  construction 
of  the  ordinary  dressing  machine,  by  means  of  which,  the  manu- 
facturer is  enabled  to  dress  warps  which  have  [nreviously  undergone 
the  process  of  sizing,*  so  as  to  produce  a  warp  more  capable  of 
enduring  the  subsequent  friction  in  the  process  of  weaving ;  and, 
secondly.  In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  a  new  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  warp  of  greater  length,  and  therd>y 
obviating  the  necessity  of  joining  or  twisting  in  the  warp  so  fre- 
quently as  is  the  case  when  a  warp  of  the  ordinary  length  is  used. 
The  same  letters  and  figures  of  reference  indicate  the  same  puts 
throughout 

Fig.  1,  Plate  3,  represents  a  side  elevation  of  a  dressing  machine 
to  which  part  of  these  improvements  is  appUed ;  and  Fig.  2,  is  a 
plan  of  the  same.  In  operating  with  this  machine,  it  is  usual  to 
place  the  yarn  on  six  or  eight  beams,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  and 
combined  in  the  process  of  dressing  to  form  the  warp ;  but  in  Mr. 
Ps  machine,  the  warp,  in  a  ball  (as  taken  fi-om  the  drying  house,) 
is  placed  at  the  point  A,  and  the  end  of  the  warp,  in  a  sized  state, 

*  The  common  sizing  machine  consists  of  a  troagh  filled  with  size,  thitmgfa 
which  the  warp  is  drawn ;  bat  instead  of  paising  the  warp  limply  through 
the  size,  it  is  made  to  pass  under  and  over  a  series  of  roUers,  having  soit- 
able  gudgeons  and  bearings  at  their  ends,  rotary  motion  being  communi- 
cated by  the  friction  of  the  travelling  warp  as  it  is  drawn  away  from  them. 
Afier  having  passed  this  series  of  rollers,  the  warp  is  squeezed  between  two 
large  wooden  rollers  or  cylinders,  which  expel  the  superfluous  moistare.  It 
is  then  passed  over  the  cylinders  of  a  conmioa  dryhig  maehine^  simflar  lo 
those  used  by  calico  printers,  when  it  is  finished. 
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ii  Garried  ovjer  the  rest  or  guide  B,  and  between  the  pressing  rollers 
C  and  D,  thence  round  the  stud  E,  and  back  under  the  roller  D, 
pBLmang  again  between  the  pressing  rollers  C  and  D,  and  over  the 
uiqier  Burfoce  of  the  roller  C.  From  this  point  it  is  carried  forward 
0¥€r  the  rollers  F,  G  and  H,  till  it  arrives  at  the  horizontal  position, 
where  it  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  through  the 
m^  H'y  suspended  from  above,  so  as  to  yield  to  any  impediment 
which  may  arise  in  the  warp,  and  forward,  between  the  stiffening 
ffoDen  1 1,  whence  it  proceeds  under  the  brushes  K,  and  is  taken  up 
on  the  warping  beam  of  the  loom,  as  in  the  ordinary  dressing  ma- 
chine. M,  is  the  driving  pulley,  and  motion  is  imparted  to  the  va- 
rious parts  in  the  common  way.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  weavers 
and  persons  conversant  with  the  preparation  of  warps  for  the  loom, 
chat  the  adhesion  of  various  threads  of  sized  warp,  would  cause 
great  difficulty  in  passing  it  through  this  machine  with  any  degree 
of  r^^ularity.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  and  separate  every  thread, 
two  rods  L  L,  are  passed  through  the  openings  of  the  lease  which 
has  been  secured  at  the  warping  machine,  as  best  seen  at  Fig.  1. 
These  rods  LL,  are  attached  to  the  shaft  or  rod  M',  (see  Fig.  2,) 
Ihnnigh  which  they  receive  an  alternating  motion  from  the  arm  N, 
which  is  vibrated  by  the  connecting  rod  O,  driven  from  an  eccentric 
on  the  foce-plate  P,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  where  the  varying  position  of 
the  rods  L,  vrill  be  seen  dividing  the  threads  or  ends  of  the  warp  in 
its  progress  towards  the  rollers  1 1.  In  Fig.  4,  the  process  of  open- 
ing or  separating  each  thread  of  the  warp  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  two  blades  Q,  Q^  which  move  on  centres  at  their  respective  ex- 
tremities, and  are  vibrated  by  the  arms  N  N,  as  in  Figs.  1  and  3. 
The  warp  in  a  sized  state,  being  plased  on  the  beam  R  (Fig.  3)  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  practised  with  sized  warps  and  held  back  by 
the  friction  strap  and  weight  R'  and  R^,  which  gives  off  the  warp 
at  a  proper  tension  as  the  dressing  proceeds.  The  vibrations  of  the 
vods  LL  (Figs.  1  and  2)  and  the  blades  d  d  (Fig.  4)  in  these  ma- 
chines depend  on  the  revolution  of  the  eccentric  P  (Fig.  4,)  which 
may  be  driven  at  a  speed  of  210  revolutions  per  minute  ;  but  the 
speed  may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the 
machine. 

Fig.  6,  represents  an  elevation ;  Fig.  6,  a  plan ;  and  Fig.  7,  a 
side  view  of  a  machine  for  forming  the  warp  on  a  beam  previous  to 
the  sizing  process.  In  this  machine,  S  (Figs.  5  and  6)  represents  a 
cone  drum,  which  is  driven  by  means  of  a  strap,  the  velocity  vary- 
ing according  to  the  diameter  on  which  the  strap  is  placed.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  cone  S  is  fixed,  is  attached  a 
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spur-wheel  T  (Figs.  5  and  6,)  which  drives  the  spur-wheel  U,  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  shaft  Y,  carrying  a  succession  of  small  beams  W, 
divided  by  the  flanges.  On  to  these  beams  W,  the  warp  is  received 
from  the  heck  X,  as  seen  at  Fig.  5,  and  regularly  distributed 
by  means  of  a  small  ravel  X',  which  is  traversed  by  a  worm 
and  worm-wheel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  in  side  view  at  Fig.  7, 
where  the  direction  of  the  yarn  will  be  seen  passing  over  the  guide 
roller  X*,  and  under  the  roller  X^,  and  thence  to  the  beam  W  (Fig. 
7,)  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  compressed  into  a  hard  state  by  tlie 
cylinder  Y,  which  acts  as  a  pressing  roller  during  the  operation. 
This  pressing  roller  Y,  along  with  the  arms  in  which  it  is  supported, 
move  freely  on  the  rod  Z  Z  (Figs.  5  and  6,)  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
first  small  beam  W,  is  full,  the  operator  raises  the  presser  Y,  and 
passes  it  forward  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  series  of 
beams  W,  are  filled  and  equally  pressed,  at  the  same  time  seciuing  a 
lease  in  the  yarn  of  each  beam,  as  already  alluded  to,  for  the  action 
of  the  rods  L  L,  or  d  Q,  in  the  dressing  machine.  It  will  be  also 
remarked  that  the  heck  X,  is  moved  in  the  frame  in  which  it  is 
supported,  so  as  at  all  times  to  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
presser  Y,  when  placed  on  any  of  the  various  beams  W,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  filling.  Returning  to  the  cone  shaft  which  carries  the  whed 
T,  will  be  seen  a  small  worm  a,  driving  a  worm-wheel  on  the  up- 
right shaft  b  (Fig.  5,)  which  is  also  provided  with  a  worm  driving  a 
worm-wheel  on  the  horizontal  recording  shaft  c.  This  shaft  c,  car- 
ries two  circular  discs  d  and  e,  the  position  of  which  will  be  seen  in 
Fig.  6.  The  disc  d,  is  provided  with  a  small  lever  which  rests 
upon  it  during  the  winding  process  of  the  cone  S,  and  the  speed  of 
the  disc  d,  is  so  calculated  as  to  make  one  revolution  during  the 
winding  on,  or  filling  one  of  the  beams  W,  with  warp,  but  when 
that  is  efifected  a  notch  or  gap  in  the  disc  d,  allows  the  lever  /,  to 
fell  by  means  of  the  weight  /*  (Fig.  5)  which  tightening  a  strap- 
break  on  the  pulley  g,  placed  on  the  cone  shaft,  arrests  the  revolu- 
tion, and  thereby  distributes  an  equal  quantity  of  warp  on  the  va- 
rious beams  W,  as  they  are  filled  in  succession.  The  disc  e,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  notches  or  gaps,  and  supports  a  lever  A,  which 
acts  on  the  marking  rod  t,  by  means  of  a  spring  o,  placed  on  the 
perpendicular  rod  by  which  the  weight  m,  is  supported  (see  Fig.  6.) 
The  extremity  of  the  opposite  arm  of  the  rod  t,  passes  under  the 
isdge  of  the  warp,  and  is  provided  with  fibrous  material,  saturated 
with  marking  ink  which  marks  the  warp  every  time  the  lever  h,  is 
allowed  to  fall  into  one  of  the  notches  in  the  disc  e  (see  Fig.  6,)  into 
which  it  is  forced  by  the  weight  m,  at  the  same  time  the  misfiring 
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rod  t,  having  made  the  mark,  is  replaced  in  its  former  position  on  a 
stud  or  rest,  by  the  action  of  a  spiral  spring  o  (Fig.  5,)  tlic  mark  on 
the  warp,  indicating  a  uniform  and  equal  amount  of  warp  placed 
tm  the  beam  W.  The  distance  of  the  notches  on  the  disc  e  (Fig.  6,) 
are  calculated  to  compensate  for  the  increasing  diameter  of  the  warp 
on  the  beam  W,  during  the  filling  process.  The  varying  taking  up 
€i  the  warp  on  to  these  beams  W,  according  to  their  increased  cir- 
cumference, is  compensated  for  by  traversing  the  driving  strap  to  a 
larger  diameter  of  the  cone  S  (Figs.  5  and  6,)  and  the  velocity  must 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor. By  tracing  the  action  of  tliis  warping  machine,  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous that  the  beams  W,  may  be  mulliplied  to  any  convenient  extent, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  warp,  which  necessarily  effects  a 
great  saving  in  joining  or  twisting  in,  as  practised  in  the  ordinary 
warp* 

In  Fig.  6,  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  motion  is  transferred 
from  the  cone  drum  S,  to  the  yarn  beams  W,  by  the  spur  wheels 
T  and  U.  The  notched  disc  e,  is  left  out  in  the  plan  view  (Fig.  6,) 
Co  avoid  confusion,  and  more  clearly  to  show  the  levers  e'  and  cf, 
weight  m,  and  marker  i.  Should  the  marking  apparatus  shown  in 
Figs.  5  and  6,  be  considered  too  comphcated,  one  of  those  in  com- 
mon use  may  be  easily  substituted  in  stead. 

We  now  pass  on  to  describe  Messrs.  Hornby  and  Kenny  worthy's 
machine  for  sizing  and  preparing  warps  for  the  loom ;  which,  from 
its  neatness,  the  regularity  of  its  motions  and  the  work  which  it  is 
capable  of  performing,  is  well  worthy  our  attention  in  this  place. 

The  improvements  in  this  machhie,  consist  in  a  novel  and  ]Kirti- 
cular  arrangement  of  mechanism  for  sizing  and  pre|)armg  warps 
from  "  beam  or  machine  warping." 

The  principal  feature  of  novelty  and  improvement  in  Messrs.  H. 
and  K's.  method  of  sizing  or  dressing  warps,  consists  in  a  peculiar 
mode  of  distributing  or  laying  out  of  the  threads,  so  that  they  shall 
be  dressed  or  sized  in  parallel  strijis  or  breadths,  laid  in  even  and 
close  contact,  side  by  side,  and  usually  termed  "  beers  or  half  beers*' 
in  the  ordinary  warphig  mill.  (See  common  warping  mill,  Section 
First.) 

This  new  method  of  dividing  and  laying  out  tlie  warp  threads 
into  strips,  bands,  or  beers  and  half  beers,  during  the  process  of 
sizitig  and  preparing  them  for  the  loom,  possesses  many  advan- 
tages, which  will  be  evident  to  persons  conversant  with  the  ordinary 
modes  of  conducting  such  operations.  As  the  threads  are  divided 
into  certain  numbers,  forming  a  beer  or  half  beer,  and  in  that 
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breadth  passed  through  the  sizing  substance,  they  retain  the  form 
of  bands  or  strips,  and  are  slightly  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  size,  thus  forming  narrow  tapes  or  breadths  of  warp 
threads,  and  consequently  rendering  them  more  tenacious  than  if 
passed  through  the  sizing  and  preparing  process  in  single  threads, 
as  commonly  done,  and  allowing  them  to  be  more  easily  conducted 
through  the  machinery.  The  warps  may  be  thus  extended  to  a 
much  greater  length  than  usual,  and  the  process  of  takiqg  the 
"  lease"  and  winding  on  to  the  warp  beam  ready  for  "  looming," 
can  be  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  one  and  the  same  machine, 
with  more  expedition  than  by  the  ordinary  method  now  in  use. 

One  of  the  improvements  connected  with  the  working  of  the  nm* 
chinery,  is  a  new  arrangement  of  the  headles  for  obtaining  the 
lease  or  cross  shed  of  the  warps,  previously  to  the  dressing,  sizing, 
or  drying  of  the  same,  that  is  placing  the  headles,  for  dividing  the 
shed  of  the  warps,  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  machine,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation ;  and  the  further  improvements  in 
the  machinery  for  sizing  and  preparing  warps,  consist  in  a  n&vel 
form  of  ravel  or  comb,  for  allowing  the  lease  band  to  pass  through 
the  warps  without  the  necessity  of  having  the  whole  of  the  half 
beers  or  breadth  relaid  each  time  of  taking  such  lease  or  cross  shed ; 
and  also  in  the  application  of  a  revolving  self-acting  marker,  for 
marking  off  any  required  length  of  warps,  as  they  are  wound  on  to 
the  warp  beam,  ready  for  looming. 

In  Plate  lY,  Fig.  1  represents  a  plan  or  horizontal  view  of  the 
machinery  in  which  these  improvements  are  shown ;  Fig.  2,  is  a 
side  elevation  ;  and  Fig.  3,  a  vertical  section  of  the  same,  taken  lon- 
gitudinally through  the  middle  of  the  machine.  The  main  and 
side  framings  of  the  machinery  are  shown  at  a,  a,  a,  a,  which  sup- 
port the  beams  of  warp  or  yam  b,  b,  b,  b,  b,  previously  wound  and 
prepared  by  the  warping  machine :  these  main  side  frames  also 
support  the  various  ravels  or  combs,  headles,  sizing  or  dressing 
trough,  the  drying  cylinders,  tension  and  guide  rollers,  and  also  the 
driving  apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  the  mechanism. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  as  the  unsized  warps  proceed  iBrora  their 
respective  beams  b,b,b,b,b,  they  are  guided  on  to,  and  passed 
through  an  ordinary  ravel  or  comb  c,  c,  and  thus  divided  equally, 
prior  to  their  being  passed  tfairough  the  headles  d,  d,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  crosi  riied, 
and  thereby  taking  the  lease  previously  to  the  yams  being  sidiroit- 
ted  to  the  sizing  process.  The  lease  now  being  taken,  and  the  cross 
band  or  threads  introduced,  fot  the  purpose  of  looming  <Mr  drawing 
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iii«f  the  warp  thiough  the  headles,  as  is  well  understood,  the  yams 
or  warps  are  passed  through  a  ravel  or  comb  e,  (see  Figs.  1  and  2,) 
filmed  by  a  rack  of  teeth  or  pins  and  intervening  spaces,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  and  laying  the  vtrarps  in  pcu-allel  breadths,  side 
by  aide,  and  forming  each  division,  strip  or  band  of  warps,  (of  any 
nqoired  number,)  into  separate  and  distinct  tapes  or  sheets,  (of  any 
desired  width,)  each  thread  being  laid  parallel,  side  by  side ;  and 
ihosi  in  close  lateral  contact,  the  ravel  or  comb  e,  either  being  al- 
lowed to  vibrate  or  oscillate  freely  as  the  warps  proceed  over  it,  or  it 
nay  be  caused  to  revolve,  if  found  more  desirable. 

The  continuous  warps  being  thus  made  or  separated  into  breadths 
or  bands  A,  are  now  passed  over  a  conducting  roller,  and  immersed 
into  the  trough  or  vessel  /  (see  Fig.  3,)  which  contains  the  sizing 
material,  and  is  to  be  kept  in  a  heated  state,  by  steam  passing 
through  the  pipe  g,  g,  or  otherwise,  and  thus  boiled  into  the  warps 
as  they  pass  through  it,  and  under  the  tension  rollers  k,  /i,  (see  Figs. 
1  and  3):  it  will  be  observed  that  tliose  tension  rollers  A,  A,  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  degree  of  tension,  or  raised  up  entirely  out  of  the 
troughs,  to  be  cleaned  or  otlierwise,  by  turning  the  winch  handle  11 
(see  Figs.  1  and  2,)  which,  by  means  of  the  worms  and  wheels  12, 
and  pinions  13,  13,  take  into  the  racks  14,  14,  in  connection  with 
which  the  pivots  of  the  rollers  A,  /r,  are  mounted.  The  warps  are 
then  to  be  passed  forward  through  a  pair  of  squeezing  rollers,  V,  i, 
(Pigs.  2  and  3)  and  again  immersed  in  the  trough  or  vessel  j  (see 
Fig.  3,)  containing  a  similar  sizing  preparation,  to  finish  the  yarns ; 
from  thence  the  warp  is  passed  around  the  drying  cylinders  k,  k, 
(Figs.  2  and  3)  also  heated  by  steam  through  the  pipe  g,  and  dis- 
charged by  the  pipes  /,  Z,  or  by  any  other  convenient  means.  The 
yarn  or  warps,  as  Chey  pass  around  these  drying  cylinders,  will  now 
be  found  to  assume  the  form  of  tapes  or  bands,  as  the  sizing  mate- 
rial will  cause  the  parallel  threads,  as  they  lay  side  by  side,  to  ad- 
here slightly  together,  and  thus  proceed  in  a  tape-like  form,  being 
of  course  much  stronger,  more  regular,  and  less  likely  to  be  broken 
or  disarranged,  than  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  sizing. 

A  brush  15  (Figs.  1,  2  and  3,)  is  placed  over  the  yarns  as  they 
proceed  over  the  cyhnders  k,  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  and  laying 
the  fibres  of  the  threads,  and  making  the  tapes  or  bands  more  com- 
pact and  even :  it  is  caused  to  revolve  very  slowly  by  means  of 
the  small  band  16  (Fig.  2,)  proceeding  upon  the  axis  of  the  guide 
roller  m,  (Figs.  1  and  2 ;)  tlie  warps  now  proceed  in  a  sized,  dried, 
and  finished  state,  conducted  by  the  rollers  m,  m,  through  a  similar 
ravel  or  comb  n,  fi,  (Figs.  1  and  2,)  but  of  a  finer  rake  or  pitch 
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than  the  ravel  e,  e,  and  by  passing  through  or  over  which,  the  stripe 
or  bands  are  turned  edgewise,  and  again  similarly  dividing  by  the 
oscillating  or  vibratory  action  of  this  comb  n,  n,  and  laid  over  the 
tension  roller  o,  o,  (Figs.  1,  2  and  3,)  in  a  proper  state  to  be  received 
and  wound  upon  the  warp  beam  />,  ready  to  be  removed  and  taken 
to  the  loomer  or  drawer  in.    The  continuous  operation  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  elBTected  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  around  the  driving 
pulley  q,  (see  Figs.  1,  2  and  3,)  upon  the  end  of  the  transverse 
shaft  r  (Fig.  1,)  being  traversed  from  the  loose  pulley  by  the  setting 
on  rod  s.    Upon  the  shaft  r,  is  also  a  conical  drum  t,  having  a  driv- 
ing strap  passing  around  it,  and  the  corresponding  cone  ti,  (Figs.  1 
and  2,)  mounted  also  upon  a  transverse  shaft  v,  at  one  end  of  which 
there  is  a  toothed  pinion  w,  (Fig.  1,)  driving  the  train  of  spur  wheels 
ar,  y,  z,  which  gives  rotary  motion  to  the  warp  beam  p,  causing  it  to 
wind  on  the  yarn  or  warps  as  required.     The  yarn  is  kept  dis- 
tended and  even,  by  means  of  weighted  friction  bands  being  passed 
around  the  ends  of  the  warp  beams  6, 6,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
squeezers  or  presser  rollers,   is  similarly  adjusted,  by  means  of 
the  weighted  lever  2  (Fig.  2.)    The  self-acting  marking  appara- 
tus is  shown  in  Fig,  1 ;   upon  the  end  of  the  revolving   guide 
roller  o,  o,  is  a  small  worm  3,  taking  into  a  worm  wheel  upon 
the  end  of  the  shaft  4,  at  the  reverse  end  of  which  is  the  mitre 
wheel  5,  driving  a  corresponding  wheel  6,  upon  the  small  shaft 
7,  which  carries  the  revolving  marker  8,  which  from  time  to  time 
dips  into  a  colour  box,  and  marks  the  warp  threads  with  a  patch  of 
colour  as  it  revolves,  any  length  for  the  pieces  intended  to  be  woven, 
and  allowing  the  warp  beam  to  contain  accurate  lengths,  without 
waste  in  the  looming. 

In  the  detached  Figs.  4,  5  and  6,  are  shown  three  varieties  of  tlie 
improved  ravel  or  comb,  (upon  a  large  scale,)  for  dividing  or  separa- 
ting the  warp,  as  they  pass  through  the  machine.  Fig.  4  shows 
one  description,  being  that  preferred  to  be  used  with  a  pendulous  or 
oscillating  motion ;  Fig.  5,  another,  which  is  preferred  to  be  used  as 
a  rotary  comb,  and  it  will  be  perceived,  that  one  set  or  rake  of  teeth 
will  always  be  entering  and  dividing  the  warps,  as  those  on  the  op- 
posite leave  them ;  Fig.  6  shows  another  modification  of  the  same, 
which  may  either  be  used  with  a  rotary  or  any  other  required 
motion. 

If  our  manufacturing  friends  shall  derive  any  real  benefit  from 
the  description  just  given  of  these  improved  machines  for  preparing 
warps  for  the  loom,  we  will  not  grudge  the  expense  incurred  on  our 
part  in  rendering  all  the  particulars  as  plain  as  possible. 
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SECTION   TENTH, 


PLAIN  WEAVING  BY  POWER. 

Now  the  steam  begins  to  blow ; 
Girl,  haste,  your  loom  attend ; 
Do  not  always  be  so  slow, 
Or  your  web  will  have  no  end. 

Stay  no  longer  idly  singing : 
You're  a  pretty  girl,  indeed ! 
Hark !  the  factory  bell  is  ringing ! 
Mary,  to  your  loom  with  speed ! 

See  the  shafls  begin  to  move. 
Driven  by  the  power  of  steam ; 
Wheels  below  and  wheels  above 
Turn  correctly  every  beam. 

Force  is  constantly  supplied, 
Brought  by  straps  of  leather  strong ; 
*    Levers  play  on  every  side. 
While  ihe  shuttle  shoots  along. 

See  how  fast  the  lay  is  driven ; 
See  the  treadles  sink  and  rise ; 
See  how  well  the  cloth  is  woven ; 
Gracious !  how  the  shuttle  flies ! 

Briem  Dhu  O'Farbell. 

We  shall  not  in  this  place  give  any  repetition  of  the  old  hacknied 
story  regarding  the  origin  of  the  power  loom  (in  Europe),*  by  Mr. 
Ekimund  Cartwright,  of  Mamham,  Nottinghamshire ;  and  for 
which  he  obtained  a  patent,  bearing  date  4th  April,  1785.  It  is 
certain  that  this  machine  would  have  long  since  passed  into  oblivion, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  improvements  made  upon  it  by  other  men 
of  genius.  It  was  not  until  the  year  ISOl  that  power  loom  weav- 
ing began  to  be  extensively  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  plain 
goods ;  and  not  until  the  years  1830  to  1834  that  it  was  successfully 
applied  to  light  fancy  fabrics,  with  small  patterns,  (say,  of  from  10  to 

_-■■-■  -     - 

*  For  the  true  origin  of  power  loom  weaving  (plain,  tweeled  and  figured, 
of  every  description)  see  introduction  to  tliis  work. 
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76  changes  of  design.)  Since  IS34,  it  has  been  still  further  im- 
proved by  various  ingenious  individaala,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
GfL,  BO  as  to  make  it  available  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  every 
description  of  figured  textures,  whether  of  cotton,  silk,  linen  or  wooL 
In  the  present  section,  we  shall  c<mfine  ourself  to  laying  before  our 
readers  its  application  to  the  weaving  of  plain  fabrics. 

Fig.  15a. 


Pig.  165  shows  a  side  view  in  elevation  of  the  power  loom, 
constructod  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts  &,  Co.,  Manchester ;  but 
their  madiine  contains  no  particular  feature  of  novelty,  we  shall 
waste  much  time  upon  it.  Fig.  156  is  a  section  of  the  same  ta 
through  the  centre,  showing  the  interior  working  parts  of  tlie 
chine. 

A  is  the  frame  work  of  the  loom  ;  B,  belt  pulleys  (Fig.  155 
fly  wheel  for  equalizing  irr^ularities  of  motion  during  the  wo 
of  the  machine ;  D  (Fig.  166,)  driving  spur-wheel,  fixed  a 
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oaak  -ihRft  E,  and  geariog  into  the  wheel  F ;  this  whed  F,  hat 
dtiiri>le  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  efur  wheel  D,  and  Mmaequenlly 
makea  <nily  half  aa  many  revolutions :  it  is  heyei,  oc  made  fiist,  on 
the  end  of  the  ccua  ehafl  O ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  shaft,  in 
ocamezion  with  suitable  tappets  and  levers,  that  motion  is  conunu- 
nicated  to  the  headles  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  the  waip,  as  well 
as  for  giving  motion  to  the  shuttle.  The  cranks  of  the  driving  shaft 
an  connected  to  the  swords  of  the  lay  by  arms  H  (see  Fig.  166.)  The 
cams  J  J,  give  motion  to  the  treadles  K  K,  which  work  the  headles 
J  J,  as  will  be  seen  very  plainly  in  Fig.  166.     The  yam  beam  is 

Kg.  156. 


weighted  in  the  ordinary  manner  used  for  coarse  goods,  namely,  by 
passing  a  rope  round  the  circumference  of  each  end,  to  which  rope 
a  friction  weight  M,  is  attached.  The  cloth  roller  and  take-up  motion 
(as  any  practical  manufocturer  will  perceive)  possess  no  feature  of 
novdty,  c<HuistiDg  merely  of  a  spur  wheel  N,  working  into  a  pinktQ 
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O,  which  pinion  is  made  fast  to  the  ratchet  wheel  P,  and  this  wheel 
receives  motion  from  the  cUcks  or  drivers  Q.,  by  means  of  the  arm 
R,  this  arm  receiving  motion  from  the  stud-pin  S,  fixed  in  the 
sword  of  the  lay  L.  The  shuttle  ia  thrown  by  means  of  two  levers 
T  (one  of  which  is  seen  in  Pig.  165  and  the  other  in  Fig.  156,) 
connected  at  bottom  with  the  horizontal  shafts  U,  motion  b^ng 
communicated  to  these  shafts  by  a  wiper  V,  workmg  againat  the 
iroD  shoe  or  slide  W,  (see  Fig.  155.)  The  shoes  or  slides  W,  are 
bcdted  to  the  side  of  the  horizontal  shaf^  U  (one  at  each  side  of  the 
machine)  at  X.  The  picker  staves  or  levers  T,  are  recovered  to  their 
original  poeitions,  alternately,  after  having  thrown  the  shuttle  through 
the  shed,  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  and  spiral  spring  which  con- 
nects the  horizontal  shafU  U  U,  together  across  the  machine ;  the 
position  of  one  end  of  this  leather  strap,  as  bolted  to  the  horizontal 
shaft  U,  will  be  seen  at  Y,  in  both  Figa.  The  shaft  U,  has  suitable 
bearings  at  each  end,  which  are  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
155,  and  at  Z,  Fig.  156.  The  protector  A^,  as  seen  iu  both  these 
Figs,  is  of  the  ordinary  construction.  This  form  of  the  power  loom 
being  unworthy  of  further  notice,  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  de- 
scribe others  of  greater  merit  proceeding  graduaUy  until  we  arrive 
at  the  moet  perfecL 

Fig.  157. 
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Pig«.  167, 168,  159  and  160,  show  the  diflerent  parta  of  a  loom, 
u  inqMOTfld  by  Messrs.  Apelles  Howard,  of  Stockport,  and  John 
SckUo^ood,  of  Mancheeter. 

Rg.  167  is  a  back  view  of  ihe  comraoa  loom :  Fig.  158,  a  side 
TJav,  in  which  part  of  the  framing  is  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
"wking  thfl  application  of  the  improvements  more  obvious ;  and  Pig. 
16^  a  view  of  the  improvements  apart  from  the  loom,  for  the  pur* 
poae  of  ehowing  more  clearly  the  nature  and  constructioa  of  the 
gome.  lo  Figs.  157  and  15S,  some  of  the  ordinary  parts  of  the 
loom  are  ranitted,  and  only  such  parts  delineated  as  we  consider  re- 
qoisite  to  explain  and  ehov  the  position  in  which  the  improvements 
are  affiled. 

In  Fig.  167,  A,  represents  the  driving  pulley  keyed  on  the 
cmok  shaft,  which  gives  motion  to  the  lay  ;  B,  the  yarn  beam  ; 
D,  Pig.  158,  the  cloth  roller ;  and  C,  the  tappet  shaft  by  which 
the  poeitioQ  of  the  headlee  is  regulated,  thereby  producing  the 
shed  <a  (^ning  in  the  warp  for  the  passage  of  the  shuUJe  at  each 
vibration  of  the  lay.  In  Figs.  157  and  158,  E  represents  a  shaft 
Rg.  156. 


supported  at  each  side  of  the  loom,  parallel  to,  and  immediately 
^bove  the  yarn  beam  B :  on  this  shaft  is  made  fast  two  arms  P,  and 
F'.  The  extremity  of  the  arm  P,  carries  a  shaft  G,  similar  to  that 
marked  E,  and  crossing  the  loom  in  the  same  way :  the  shaft  E 
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moves  freely  on  its  axis.  The  direction  of  the  warp  threads  from 
the  yam  beam  B,  will  be  seen  in  Figs.  158,  159  and  160,  proceed- 
ing first  over  the  shaft  or  roller  G,  and  under  the  shaft  E.  To  the 
arm  F',  is  suspended  a  small  lever  or  rod  which  supports  the  weight 
H,  as  best  seen  in  Figs.  158  and  159  ;  this  arm  also  carries  a  per- 
pendicular rod  it,  which  moves  freely  through  an  opening  or  hole 
in  the  lever  K,  beneath  (Figs.  157  and  158.)  L,  represents  a  worm- 
wheel  attached  on  the  axis  of  the  yarn  beam  B ;  and  niy  a  worm 
or  screw  taking  into  the  wheel  L  (Figs.  157  and  158.)  On  the 
same  shaft  which  carries  the  worm  or  screw  tn,  is  placed  or  keyed 
the  ratchet  wheel  M,  and  also  the  vibrating  lever  K,  which  is  not 
keyed  but  perfectly  free,  sliding  in  a  suitable  slot.  The  lever  K,  is 
provided  with  a  catch  or  dog  q,  taking  into  the  ratchet  wheel  M, 
(Fig.  157,)  and  at  the  other  extremity  with  a  rod  suspending  the 
counter  weight  N,  as  seen  in  Fig.  158.  By  retracing  the  action 
cf  the  various  parts  which  we  have  last  described,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  any  amoimt  of  warp  can  be  given  off  by  revolving  the  yarn 
beam  B,  by  means  of  the  worm  m,  in  one  direction,  while  it  will 
be  taken  up ;  or,  the  reverse  will  be  produced  by  the  opposite  motion 
of  the  worm  m ;  and  further,  that  the  position  of  the  shaft  G,  will 
vary  or  vibrate  according  as  the  warp  is  taken  up,  or  given  oQT  by 
the  yarn  beam  B.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  warp  to  be  wound  up 
to  a  given  point,  by  means  of  the  small  handle  o,  the  shaft  G,  will 
assume  a  certain  position,  and  the  amount  of  tension  to  which  the 
warp  is  subjected  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  counter  weight 
H,  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  elevate  the  shaft  G,  as  best 
shown  at  Figs.  158  and  159.     Under  these  circumstances,  as  soon 

o   Fig.  159.  Fig.  160. 

F'  G 


as  the  loom  is  put  into  action  and  the  regular  vibration  of  the 
lay  proceeds,  the  cloth  which  is  produced  will  be  taken  up  on 
the  cloth    roller   D,   and    consequently  the  warp  which 
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o?er  the  shaft  6,  will  have  a  tendency  to  depress  that  shaft, 
although  the  tension  will  not  materially  vary,  on  account  of  the 
counter  weight  H,  always  remaining  the  same.  But  as  soon  as 
the  take-up  of  the  cloth  roller  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  depress  the 
riiaft  G,  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  letter  g^  (Fig.  159)  the  rod 
i|t,  elevates  the  lever  K,  which  is  connected  to  the  catch  or 
dog  q  (Fig.  157,)  and  thereby  gathers  a  tooth  in  the  ratchet  M, 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  lay,  is  carried  forward  by  the  coun- 
tMK  weight  N,  and  actuates  the  yarn  beam  B,  which  gives  off  the 
amount  of  warp  required.  This  train  of  movement  is  shown  sepa- 
rate in  Fig.  159 ;  by  which,  together  with  the  foregoing  description. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  the  regular  take-up  of  the  cloth  on  the  roller 
D,  as  it  is  produced,  is  provided  for  by  a  commensurate  giving  off  of 
warp  from  the  beam  B,  caused  by  the  depression  or  varied  position 
of  the  shaft  G,  as  already  explained.  In  weaving  cloth  of  a  fine 
quality,  the  arrangement  represented  at  Fig.  160  will  act  rather 
more  uniformly  than  that  already  described.  In  this  figure,  the  ar- 
rangement of  parts  does  not  vary  from  that  already  stated,  except- 
ing that  in  the  place  of  the  weight  N,  and  vibrating  lever  K,  the 
catch  or  dog  q^  is  placed  on  a  stationary  fulcrum  Xy  and  the  rod  t,  i, 
is  carried  downwards  and  attached  by  a  small  spring  to  the  lever 
y,  which  moves  freely  on  a  fixed  fulcrum  at  z.  This  lever  y, 
is  placed  under  the  tappet  shaft  C,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  yam  is  given  off  from  the  beam  B,  the  small  wiper  r,  does  not 
interfere  with  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  rod  G,  is  depressed  by  the  tight- 
ening of  the  warp,  as  already  described,  the  lever  y,  is  raised  and 
comes  in  contact  with  the  wiper  r,  which  immediately  depresses  it, 
and  rotates  the  ratchet  wheel  M,  by  means  of  the  band  and  tightr 
ening  weight  S,  with  which  it  is  connected ;  this  band  being  passed 
round  the*  small  drum  or  barrel  placed  on  the  same  shaft  that  sup- 
ports the  ratchet  M. 

The  shafts  G,  and  E,  should  be  well  polished,  so  that  the  warp 
yam,  in  passing  under  and  over  them,  may  not  be  chafed. 

This  contrivance,  for  giving  off  warp  yarn  and  actuating  the 
taking-up  of  the  cloth,  does  not  possess  any  particular  feature  of 
novelty  which  we  can  recommend,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  to 
the  cotton  manufacturer.  For  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods 
the  shafls  G,  and  E,  might  be  used  with  advantage,  provided 
that  another  shaft,  similar  to  that  marked  G,  was  inserted  at 
the  point  of  the  arm  F',  cutting  away  the  connecting  rod  1 1, 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  Figs. 
These  three  shafts,  acting  on  the  warp  threads,  would  keep  them 
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equally  tight  on  both  sides  of  the  shed  ;  which  will  be  obvious  after 
a  word  of  explanation. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  warp,  in  coming  from  the  beam 
B,  is  passed  over  the  shaft  G,  under  the  shaft  E,  and  over  that 
fixed  at  the  point  F',  and  from  thence  into  the  headles ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  while  the  shed  is  forming,  the  rollers  at  the  extremities  of 
the  arms  F,  and  F',  will  be  raised  or  depressed  in  proportion  to  the 
strain  caused  by  the  shedding  of  the  warp,  the  vibratory  action  al- 
ways compensating  by  yielding  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
strain  is  caused,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  shed  is  full  open,  as 
shown  in  the  Figs.,  and  acting  as  a  distender  on  the  warp  in  pro- 
portion as  the  shed  closes  after  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  (taking 
up  the  slack.)  Looms  mounted  with  this  contrivance,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vibrating  reed  take-up  motion,  shown  at  Fig.  169, 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  advantageous  in  weaving 
delicate  yarns.    (See  Figs.  219  and  220.) 

^  Nature  in  her  productions  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height : 
So  mimic  art  works  leisurely,  till  time 
Improve  the  price,  or  wise  experience  give 
The  proper  finishing." 

Manufacturers  have,  as  is  well  known,  experienced  great  inconve- 
nience in  regulating  the  relative  motions  of  the  yam  and  cloth  rol- 
lers in  the  loom  ;  and  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  fo 
remedy  this  evil,  yet  for  the  most  part  they  have  totally  failed  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  object.  The  few  that  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded, have  been  attended  with  so  much  expense  as  to  prevent 
their  coming  into  general  use.  The  improvement  now  offered  is 
such  that  it  can  be  added  to  power  looms  of  all  descriptions  at  a 
very  trifling  expense,  and  we  think  will  completely  remedy  the  evfl, 
at  least  so  far  as  cotton  stufTs  are  concerned.  If  found  available  we 
shall  be  glad,  as  it  first  originated  with  us  in  the  year  1835,  but  a 
patent  for  which  was  granted  to  Mr.  EUwin  Bottomley,  of  South 
Crossland,  in  the  parish  of  Almonbury,  county  of  York,  clothier, 
bearing  date  Sept  30th,  1838,  prior  to  which  date  we  tested  the  in- 
vention for  over  two  years  at  M.  Philippe's  machine  shop,  19  Rue 
Chateau  Landon,  Paris,  France. 

In  these  drawings  the  same  letters  of  reference  indicate  the  same 
parts. 

Fig.  161,  represents  a  back  elevation  of  a  loom  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  to  which  the  improvements  are  applied  ;  Pig.  162,  is 
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a  nde  view  of  the  same  ;  Fig.  103,  is  a  plan  of  the  improved  me- 
chanising and  Fig.  164,  a  side  view  of  it. 

Fig.  161. 
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The  yarn  beam  A,  is  placed  in  the  usual  position,  and  contain.s 
the  warp  which  passes  over  tlie  roller  B  :  after  the  warp  is  woven 
it  passes  over  the  breast  l)eam  (j  (Fig.  102)  and  is  taken  ujwn 
the  cloth  roller  D.  On  the  shaft  K  (Fig.  163)  is  placed  a  cylindri- 
cal eccentric  F  F,  which  imparts  alternating  movement  to  the  forked 
piece  O  G.  This  forked  piece  G  G,  embraces  the  eccentric  F  F ; 
and  its  arm  or  connecting  bar  is  provided  with  a  slot  through 
which  one  of  the  arms  of  the  bell-crank  lever  H  H,  passes  (Fig.  103.) 
To  the  opposite  arm  of  the  bell-crank  lever  H  H,  is  attached  the 
connecting  rod  I ;  and  this  rod  communicates  motion  to  the  lever  J, 
which  vibrates  on  the  centre  of  the  upright  shaft  K.  The  lever  J, 
is  furnished  with  a  small  stud  or  pin  in  which  the  pinion  li,  and 
also  the  ratchet  wheel  M,  revolve ;  these  wheels,  being  connected 
with  each  other,  the  small  pinion  L,  is  geared  into  the  spur-wheel  N 
(Fig.  163,)  fixed  to  the  shaft  K  (see  Fig.  101.)  To  this  shaft  is  also 
keyed  the  worm  O,  which  actuates  the  worm-wheel  P,  and  conse- 
quently the  yarn  beam  A,  on  the  axis  of  which  the  worm-wheel  P, 
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ia  placed.  Thus  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  E,  imparts  to  the  yarn 
beam  a  giving  off  motion,  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the  number 
of  vibratiotis  of  the  lay ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  length  of 
warp  yarn  would  be  given  off  the  larger  diameter  of  a  full  beam 
than  where  the  diameter  is  reduced  ;  hence  it  is  required  that  the 
yarn  beam  increase  its  speed  of  rotation  as  the  diameter  becomes 
less,  thereby  insuring  an  equal  quantity  of  warp  given  off  at  each 
beat  of  the  reed  against  the  cloth,  whatever  may  b&  the  diameter  of 
the  yam  beam. 

Fig.  1C3. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  how  the  required  increase  of 
speed  to  the  yarn  beam  A,  b  effected.  A  small  roller  of  wood  or 
other  suitable  material  Q,  is  supported,  as  shown  in  Fig.  161,  by  a 
E^iding-piece  U,  moving  freely  in  a  slot  in  the  frame-work  of  the 
loom,  as  shown  in  Figs.  161,  163  and  164  ;  fixed  to  this  support,  is 
a  rack  continuing  downwards  and  working  into  the  pinion  S, 
(Fig.  163)  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  which  is  another  pinion  T, 
(Fig.  161)  working  into  the  rack  attached  to  the  sUding  carriage  U. 
Od  the  shaft  R,  (Figs.  162, 163  and  164)  is  a  small  pulley  provided 
with  a  cord,  to  which  is  suspeaded  a  weight,  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  the  roller  CI,  coiisuiiitly  pressing  against  the  under  side  of 
the  3rarn,  as  shown  in  rtg.  161.  By  this  contrivance,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  diameter  of  the  warp  on  the  yarn  beam,  as  it  is  con- 
sumed in  the  weaving  process,  allows  the  roller  Q,  to  rise,  which 
conveys  a  traverse  motion  to  the  carriage  U,  in  the  direction  of  the 


Fig.  iri3 


arrow,  Fig.  163,  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the  centre  or  fiilcnim  of 
the  bell-crank  lever  H  H,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  tiie 
range  or  space  tlirough  which  the  o|)posite  arm  of  the  lever  vibrates, 
and  thus  producing  an  increased  vibration  in  the  lever  J,  by  means 
of  the  connecting  rod  I,  which  by  means  of  the  dog  or  catch  V, 
(Fig.  163)  gathers  more  teeth  in  the  ratchet  wheel  M,  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  speed  of  revolution  of  the  yarn  beam  A,  there- 
by compensating  for  the  decreased  diameter,  as  already  explained, 
and  thus  an  equal  and  uniform  delivery  is  effected  during  the  whole 
of  the  weaving  process,  without  reference  to  the  length  of  the  warp 
that  may  be  rolled  on  the  yarn  beam.     On  the  arm  of  the  bell- 
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crank  lever  H  H,  to  which  the  connecting  lod  I,  is  attached,  will  be 
seen  a  series  of  amall  holes,  and  it  is  by  cSmectiag  the  rod  I,  to  any 
one  of  these  holes,  either  nearer  or  further  from  the  fulcrum  of  the 
bell-crank  lever  H  H,  that  the  amount  of  vibration  of  the  take-up 
lever  J,  is  determined,  imd  either  greater  or  less  amount  of  warp 
yarn  is  delivered  from  the  beam  after  each  vibration  of  the  lay,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  to  be  woven. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation,  any  practical  pow«  loom  weaver 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  ImprovemenL 

Figs.  165,  166,  167  and  168,  represent  an  improved  power  loom 
for  weaving  light  textures,  invented  by  Amassa  Stone,  an  extremely 
ingenious  mechanic  of  Johnstone,  Rhode  Island.  By  means  of  this 
improvement,  whenever,  from  the  accidental  breaking  or  non- 
delivery of  the  well,  the  striking  up  of  the  reed  meets  with  little  or 
no  resistance,  the  delivery  of  the  warp,  and  also  the  taking-up  of 
the  ciMh,  is  suspended,  although  the  general  evolutions  of  the  loom 
continue. 

Fig.  1^ 


Fig.  166,  is  a  side  view  of  the  loom,  with  the  novel  parts  at- 
tached, and  in  working  order ;  Fig.  166,  is  a  profile  representation 
of  the  same,  showing  particularly  the  novel  parts ;  Fig.  167,  is  a 
vertical  section,  taken  through  the  loom  at  right  aa^loB  to  Pig.  165, 
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io  the  line  looking  toward  the  cloth  beam ;  Fig.  168,  is  a  vertical 
sectiOD,  also  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  165,  in  the  line  looking  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  warp  beam;  and  No.  30, 
Fig.  167,  is  a  horizontal  view  of  a  portion  of  the  lay  of  the  loom, 
taken  at  that  end  where  the  improved  parts  are  connected ;  the 
reflective  letters  of  reference  pointing  out  the  same  parts  in  all  the 
figures. 

The  yarn  beam  A,  is  mounted  on  the  side  framing  of  the  loom 
in  the  usual  way.  From  this  beam  the  warp  threads  pass  over 
a  whip  roller  B,  above,  and  thence  through  the  beadles  C,  C, 
and  reed  D,  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  reed  is  mounted  in 
the  lay  in  a  frame,  which  is  capable  of  vibrating  on  pivots  or 
centres,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  reed  to  fall  back  when 
it  strikes  forcibly  against  the  weft  thread  in  beating  up.  The 
doth  produced  by  the  intervention  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  in 
the  front  of  the  reed,  passes  over  the  breast  beam  E,  to  the  cloth 
roller  F,  and  is  wound  upon  a  loose  roller  G,  by  the  friction  of  their 
sur&ces. 

The  crank  or  driving  shaft  H,  by  which  the  working  parts  of  the 
loom  are  driven,  is  connected  by  the  crank  rods  II,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  lay  ;  and  hence,  as  the  crank  shaft  rotates,  the  latter  is 
made  to  vibrate  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  by  the  ordinary  connexion 
of  toothed  wheels,  the  tappet  shaft  K,  is  also  driven,  which  works 
the  headles  C  C,  that  open  the  sheds  of  the  warp,  and  also  the 
picker  staves  L  L,  that  drive  the  shuttle  to  and  fro. 
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In  die  represeDtatioD  of  the  back  of  the  lay  al  Fif .  167,  it  will 
be  oerceived  that  the  reed  D,  is  fixed  in  a  frame  M  M ;  which 
fniine  ia  mounted  in  the  lay,  and  held  by  pivots  on  studs  N  N, 
bolted  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  swords  of  the  lay.  Upon  these 
studs  or  pivots  N,  the  reed,  with  its  frame,  ia  enabled  to  awing  back- 
ward, but  it  is  confined  in  its  situation  by  powerful  springs  O  O, 
secured  to  the  back  of  the  lay,  the  ends  of  these  springs  pressing 
aEainst  the  lower  rail  of  the  reed  frame.  The  tension  of  these 
spnngs  may  be  tempered  by  the  adjustable  staples  and  screws  P  P. 

These  parts  of  the  loom  are  described  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
to,  and  more  readily  illustrating  the  design  and  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent  improvement. 

A  perpendicular  lever  Q.,  is  attached  to  the  side  of  one  of  the 
swords  of  the  lay  by  means  of  a  fulcrum  stud  R,  projecting  from  a 
bracket  bolted  to  the  sword.  The  upper  end  of  tliis  lever  bears 
against  the  bottom  rail  of  the  back  of  the  reed  frame  M,  and  is 
held  there  by  a  slight  spring  (see  Fig.  167.)  The  lower  part  of  this 
frame  is  attached  by  an  axle  joint  to  a  horizontal  rod  S.  That  end 
of  the  rod  S,  to  which  the  lever  U,  is  connected,  is  bent  downward, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  166,  for  the  purposeof  enabhng  tlierod  to  pass  over 
the  rocker  at  bottom  of  the  sword,  which  the  lay  vibrates  upon. 
The  joint  connecting  the  end  of  the  lever  Q,,  and  rod  S,  must  be 
brought  OS  nearly  in  coincidence  with  the  axle  of  the  lay  as  may 
be  found  practicable. 
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At  the  back  part  of  the  loom  tliere  is  a  perpendicular  &hail  T, 
supported  in  brackets  boiled  to  the  xide  frame  oi  tAaooard.  Upon 
Un  airier  part  of  this  shaft  is  fixed  ati  endiess  ecrew  oi  worm  taking 
into  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  on  the  yarn  beam ;  oy  ine  rotation  of 
which  worm  the  beam  is  turned,  and  inade  to  aenver  tne  warp.  A 
ratchet  wheel  U,  is  made  fast  by  a  bolt  to  tlie  per|x;n(Ucular  shaft 
T,  near  its  lower  end ;  and  below  this  a  cyliiidnca.  piece  or  collar 
V,  is  loosely  fitted  upon  tlie  abaft,  and  held  up  by  a  piu. 


L 
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Prom  this  ^de  of  tlie  collar  V,  a  small  ann  extendi,  carrying  an 
upriglil  stud,  which  pa9.-4e9  through  an  eye  at  llie  back  end  of  the 
*  horizontal  rod  S,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  joitiled  supfx>rt  to  Uiat 
end  of  the  rod.  At  a  short  distance  from  this  joint,  a  standard  W, 
is  fixed  into  the  horizontal  rod,  carrying  a  click  or  louth,  the  (X)inl 
of  which  drops  into  the  teelh  of  ihc  ratchet  wheel.  This  tooth  is  the 
driver  that  gives  rotary  movement  to  the  ratchet  wheel  11,  and 
shaft  T. 

A  bent  arm  X,  is  affixed  by  bolla  to  the  horizonlal  rod  S,  the  ele- 
vated end  of  which  arm  being  struck  by  the  sword  when  the  lay 
falls  back,  gives  a  sliding  movement  to  the  rod  S,  and  thereby 
causes  the  click  W,  to  drive  the  ratchet  wheel  V. 

IJelow  the  endless  screw  on  the  perpendicidar  abaft  T,  another 
ratchet  wheel  Y,  is  fixed,  corresponding  in  tlie  number  of  ils 
teeth  with  the  ratchet  wheel  V.  This  ratchet  wheel  acts  upon 
a  tooth  al  the  end  of  the  yliorter  arm  of  a  licnt  lever  Z,  Z,  aus)>end- 
ed  on  a  pivot  or  stud  in  a  bracket  attached  to  the  side  frame.     At 
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the  reverse  end,  ihat  is,  near  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm  of  this 
bent  lever  Z,  a  tappet  pin  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  raiaiiig  the 
arm  of  the  ordinary  taking  up  lever,  which  works  the  click  or  dri- 
ver of  the  ratchet  connected  with  the  ordinary  train  of  toothed  gear, 
for  taking  up  or  winding  the  cloth  upon  the  beam  in  front,  as  usual. 

After  every  flight  of  the  shuttle  through  the  open  shed  or  warp, 
the  lay  advances  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  reed  to  beat  up  the 
weft  thread  ;  but  as  it  is  mounted  in  a  vibrating  frame  M,  the  force 
with  which  it  strikes  against  the  cloth  causes  the  lower  rail  of  the 
reed  frame  to  recede  or  swing  back  from  the  lay  a  short  distance,  as 
shown  in  the  section  Fig.  166. 

As  the  upper  end  of  the  perpendicular  lever  Q,  bears  against  the 
lower  rail  of  the  reed  frame  whenever  the  reed  frame  recedes,  as 
above  described,  that  end  of  the  lever  is  necessarily  forced  back,  and 
the  under  end  consequently  moved  forward,  bringing  with  it  the 
horizontal  rod  S.  This  movement  of  the  rod  S,  causes  the  end  of 
the  bent  arm  X,  to  be  brought  close  against  the  vibrating  sword  of 
the  lay,  and  also  draws  back  the  click  W,  over  one  tooth  in  the 
ratchet  wheel  U.  On  the  return  of  the  lay  into  the  inclined  posi- 
tion, as  shown  by  dots  in  Pig.  166,  the  sword  will  strike  against  the 
end  of  the  bent  arm  X,  and  sUde  the  horizontal  rod  S,  back  again, 
which  will  cause  the  click  W,  to  drive  the  ratchet  wheel  U,  one 
tooth,  and  thereby  turn  the  shaft  T,  and  its  endless  screw,  by  means 
of  which  the  yarn  beam  is  drawn  round,  and  the  warp  given  out. 

But  in  the  event  of  the  weft  thread  having  broken,  there  will  be 
no  delivery  from  the  shuttle,  and  consequently  a  want  of  filling  to 
the  cloth  ;  the  reed,  therefore,  in  beating  up,  will  not  meet  with  that 
resistance  which  it  did  when  the  filling  of  the  weft  thread  was  per- ' 
feet.  In  the  beating  up  of  the  lay,  therefore,  the  reed  frame  will 
not  now  be  driven  back  as  before,  nor  the  lever  Q,  be  sufiSciently 
acted  upon  to  cause  it  to  slide  the  horizontal  rod  S,  through  the 
same  distance :  consequently,  the  click  W,  will  not  be  drawn  over 
another  tooth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  U  ;  and  the  shaft  T,  being  thus 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  quiescent  state,  the  warp  will  no  longer  be 
given  out  from  the  yarn  beam. 

The  rotary  movement  given  to  the  shaft  T,  in  the  way  described, 
carries  round  the  ratchet  wheel  Y ;  and  the  teeth  of  this  ratchet 
wheel  acting  upon  the  tooth  at  the  end  of  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
bent  lever  Z,  causes  that  end  of  the  bent  lever  to  be  depressed  every 
time  that  a  tooth  of  the  wheel  Y,  passes  over  the  tooth  of  the  lever, 
as  shown  by  dots  in  Fig.  166. 

By  these  means,  the  reverse  end  or  longer  arm  of  the  lever  is 
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mieed,  which  causes  the  tappet  pin  fixed  near  its  extremity  to  lift 
the  take-up  lever,  which  operates  upon  the  ordinary  gearing  for 
winding  up  the  cloth  on  the  roller  as  usual.  But  when  the  rotary 
movement  of  the  perpendicular  shaft  T,  is  suspended,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  the  weil  thread,  as  before  stated,  then  the  taking  up  of 
the  cloth  ceases,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  the  warp,  although  the 
loom  continue  in  action. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  this  contrivance  of  Mr.  Stone's  might 
appear  to  be  the  very  acme  of  perfection  ;  yet,  it  possesses  many  de- 
fedts,  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  too 
complex  a  character :  indeed,  all  that  it  accomplishes,  can  be  eilect- 
ed  with  one-fifth  of  the  machinery  which  it  contains.  Mr.  S's.  loom 
is  not  capable  of  producing  thin  goods  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity ;  and  this  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remembered,  that  it  is  by 
the  accumulating  pressure  of  the  cloth  against  the  reed  that  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  yarn  beam.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  for 
light  muslins,  or  delicate  silk  textures,  where  only  from  10  to  25 
threads  of  weft  per  mch  are  required,  this  contrivance  would  not 
answer  at  all ;  unless  Mr.  S.  hung  his  reed  upon  a  wisp,  and  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction,  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  to  assist,  by 
coaxing  the  warp  from  ofT  the  yarn  beam  as  fast  as  required.  The 
cloth,  instead  of  being  taken  up  regularly  as  the  weaving  proceeds, 
is  wound  up  by  fits  and  starts  ;  for  it  is  not  until  a  number  of 
threads  of  weft  have  been  added  to  the  ftice  of  the  cloth,  equal  to 
the  length  of  one  of  the  teeth  in  the  ratc/iet  wheel  U,  on  the  end 
of  the  perpendicular  shaft  T,  that  the  click  or  driver  W,  is  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  new  tooth  ;  and  after  this  has  taken  place,  it  will  keep 
jiggling  or  dancing  there,  until  another  ridge  of  cloth  is  piled  up 
against  the  reed,  when  the  point  of  the  click  W,  will  again  hop 
over  a  tooth,  as  before. 

In  order  to  make  this  loom  weave  thin  goods  perfectly  regular,  it 
would  be  absohitely  necessary  to  have  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel 
U,  as  fine  as  the  diameter  of  the  weft  thread  to  be  used  ;  but  we 
question  whether  teeth  of  this  fineness  would  not  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  eye-sight  of  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
For  textures  having  from  35  to  80  threads  of  weft  per  inch,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Stone's  loom  will  be  found  an  acquisition. 

Pig.  169,  represents  part  of  the  frame  of  a  loom,  with  the  com- 
mon ratchet  take-up  motion  attached  thereto,  as  well  as  an  improved 
method  of  governing  it,  receiving  motion  from  a  vibrating  reed, 
which  is  arranged  in  a  frame,  precisely  the  same  as  that  shown  in 
Pigs.  165,  166,  167  and   168.     The  improvement  now  to  be  dc- 
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Bcribed,  allliougli  exceedingly  simple,  is  capable  uf  ellecting  all  that 
Mr.  Stone'ti  apparatus  can  accomplieh.* 


A  U  B  C,  is  the  frame  of  the  loom ;  w,  w,  the  lay ;  P,  the  reeil ; 
ff,  fr-t  two  niprings,  for  the  piir|Hae  of  keeping  the  under  part  of  llie 
reeil  frame  K,  prei^ed  up.  The  springs  g^  g,  are  screwed  by  two 
screws  at  each  end,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  black  dots  at  the 
[mints  m,  w,  and  are  governed,  in  regard  to  their  pressure  against 
the  rail  K,  by  means  of  two  cbsp  bolts  jKissing  through  the  lay ; 
which  clasp  bolts  may  be  seen  close  to  the  letters  g,  g ;  these  bolts 
have  regulating  nuts,  one  at  the  back  and  the  other  at  the  front  of 
the  lay,  for  the  purpose  of  setling  the  bolts  to  any  required  position, 
according  to  the  degree  of  pressure  intended  to  be  communicated 
from  the  springs  g^g,  to  the  rail  K,  of  the  reed  frame.  In  the 
oi>eration  of  the  loom,  the  rail  K,  is  pressed  back  by  the  reed  P,  at 
each  vibration  of  the  lay,  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
weft  thread.  »,  n,  is  a  lever  having  its  fulcrum  at  o,  the  upper  end 
of  which  lever  is  kept  pressed  against  the  rail  K,  at  the  point  X,  by 
means  of  the  spring  v ;  and  this  spring  is  made  fast  to  the  rail  K, 


'  The  coimexion  between  the  reed  luid  the  yarn  beam  ie  not  abBoluifllyne- 
ceaaary ;  hccauae,  n  uniforiiiiiy  or  loneion  may  be  conimuuicaled  to  [h«  warp 
I'rom  the  cluth  roller. 
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by  two  screws,  as  indicated  by  the  black  dots.*  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  lever  n,  n,  is  a  turned-up  part  z,  which  touches  the  inclined 
part  of  the  arm  a,  a,  a :  this  arm  has  its  axis  at  V,  and  carries  at 
its  end  a  click  or  driver  e,  for  giving  motion  to  the  ratchet  wheel  c, 
which  wheel  has  a  pinion  made  fast  to  it,  and  taking  into  the  spur 
wheel  on  the  end  of  the  cloth  roller  d :  the  ratchet  wheel  c,  is  pre- 
vented from  recoiling  by  a  suitable  catch  fixed  inside  the  frame,  iu^ 
point  WOTking  into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  letter  c. 

The  vibrating  motion  of  the  lay  is  effected  through  the  agency  of 
a  stud-pin  carrying  a  small  roller  which  works  in  the  sweep  i :  this 
stud-pin  is  connected  to  an  arm  on  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft  m.T 
When  the  loom  is  put  in  operation,  the  reed  P,  is  forced  back  by  the 
weft  in  the  act  of  beating  up  ;  and  as  the  weft  acts  on  the  lever  n,  n, 
and  makes  its  lower  end  to  strike  against  tlie  arm  a,  a,  a,  so  as  to 
put  the  cloth  roller  {/,  in  motion,  it  thus  winds  on  the  texture  as  it 
is  woven ;  but  if  the  reed  l^eats  up  without  the  weft,  it  will  not  in 
that  case  be  forced  back,  as  there  would  not  be  any  addition  to  the 
cloth,  by  the  crossing  of  the  weft,  to  that  which  had  been  previously 
beaten  up ;  the  reed,  therefore,  would  not  be  forced  back  by  the 
subsequent  motion  of  the  loom,  and  consequently  the  lever  ?>,  n, 
would  not  strike  against  the  inclined  face  of  the  arm  a,  a,  a,  and, 
of  course,  the  taking-up  apparatus  would  not  be  set  in  motion. 

The  inclined  arm  a,  a,  a,  has  a  small  governing  weight  10,  at  its 
end,  which  serves  to  balance  it  and  keep  the  click  or  driver  e,  against 
the  tooth  in  the  ratchet  wheel  c  :  but  this  weight  10,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  cause  the  ratchet  wheel  c,  to  revolve.  The  sword 
of  the  lay  carries  a  small  roller  or  pulley  fixed  on  a  stud-pin,  as 
shown  a  little  above  the  letter  y  ;  this  roller  serves  to  elevate  tlie  in- 
clined arm  a,  a,  a,  after  it  has  been  depressed  by  the  action  of  the 
turned-up  end  of  the  lever  w,  w,  upon  it,  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained ;  so  that  in  the  backward  motion  of  the  lay,  the  roller  will 
raise  the  arm  a,  a,  a,  and  will  thereby  cause  the  click  e,  to  fall  back 
into  a  new  tooth  in  the  ratchet  wheel  c  ;  in  which  tooth  it  will  re- 
main, until  the  lever  m,  «,  has  received  sufficient  motion  from  tlie 
point  X,  to  cause  the  other  extremity  to  depress  the  arm  a,  a,  a,  and 


♦  A  patent  for  this  inveniion  (Fig.  169)  was  granted  to  Oliver  C.  Burr,  an 
ingenious  mechanic,  of  Miibury,  Mass.,  bearing  dale  July  17,  1835. 

t  The  figure  being  drawn  in  perspective,  only  one  of  the  swords  of  the  lay, 
with  its  sweep  i,  can  be  seen  ;  but  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  lay,  of  course,  has 
a  similar  sword  with  a  sweep  i :  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  on  this 
head. 
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force  the  ratchet  c,  forward  a  distance  equal  to  that  which  the  calch 
e,  had  fallen  back  in  the  previous  working  of  the  loom. 

Before  conunencing  the  operation  of  weaving,  the  lever  n,n,  must 
be  80  set  in  relation  to  the  inclined  arm  a,  a,  a,  that  when  the  reed 
is  brought  full  up  to  the  face  of  the  cloth,  the  turned-up  end  of  the 
lever  n,  n,  will  nearly  touch  the  inclined  face  of  the  arm  a,  a,  a  ; 
and  when  the  lay  is  thrown  full  back,  the  roller  will  not  touch  the 
under  side  of  the  arm,  because  the  arm  had  not  been  previously  de- 
pressed by  the  lever  n,  n.  In  this  position,  therefore,  the  loom  may 
continue  to  operate  for  ever  without  any  motion  being  communica- 
ted to  the  ratchet  wheel  c,  unless  weft  be  added  to  the  face  of  the 
cloth.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  a  very  slight  addition  of  weft  to 
the  cloth  (say  two  or  three  threads)  will  communicate  extensive  mo- 
tion to  the  arm  a,  a,  a  ;  and  this  is  caused  by  the  greater  leverage 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  n,  n.  For  looms  of  the  working  size, 
the  length  of  the  lever  n,  n,  from  the  axis  o,  to  the  rail  K,  is  5 
inches,  and  from  the  axis  o,  to  the  other  extremity,  or  turned-up 
end,  17  inches ;  but  these  relative  lengths  may  be  varied  to  suit  the 
different  heights  of  looms.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
improvement  or  contrivance,  is  not  only  simpler,  but  superior  to 
Stone's  motion,  and  possesses  the  advantage  over  it,  of  taking  up 
the  cloth  with  greater  regularity ;  because,  the  action  of  the  lever 
n,  n,  is  direct  on  the  arm  a,  a,  a,  at  each  pick  of  weil ;  three  threads 
of  weft  at  mast  being  sufficient  to  communicate  action  to  the 
arm  a,  a,  a  ;  it  is,  however,  not  perfect,  on  this  very  account,  being 
liable,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  same  defect  experienced  in  Stone's 
mechanism,  namely,  the  piling  of  the  cloth  against  the  reed  before 
any  motion  at  all  can  be  communicated.  For  shirtings  and  cali- 
coes, of  from  30  to  80  or  90  threads  of  weft  per  inch,  this  motion  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  in  existence  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  expense 
of  fitting  it  to  a  loom  is  only  a  few  shillings. 

'^  The  invention  is  mine,"  said  a  would-be  inventor ; 
"  You  lie,"  said  a  second,  "  I  own  't,  and  no  other ;" 
A  third  cried,  '^  'tis  mine !"  with  a  voice  loud  as  Stentor ; 
And  a  fourth  swore  'twas  his ;  while  a  fifth  was  its  father. 

Figs.  170  and  171,  exhibit  another  method  of  regulating  the 
movement  of  the  yam  beam,  and  of  taking  up  the  cloth,  so  as  to 
produce  textures  of  uniform  thickness  throughout :  but  this  contri- 
vance contains  the  same  defects  as  those  pointed  out  in  Bfr.  Stone's 
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loom  ;  upon  which  loom  it  is,  indeed,  a  direct  infringement,  although 
it  possesses  the  merit  of  being  somewhat  simpler.* 

A,  is  the  lay ;  B,  the  spring  reed ;  C,  a  lever,  extending  down 
Dfiarly  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  lay  sword ;  D,  the  part  of  the 
lay  in  which  the  bar  E,  slides ;  F,  a  perpendicular  shaft,  having  a 
ratchet  wheel  G,  at  its  lower  end,  and  an  endless  screw  or  worm  H, 
oa  it8  upper  end  which  operates,  by  gearing,  to  give  the  requisite 
molion  to  the  yarn  beam  as  in  Stone's  loom  ;  1 1,  steps  of  the  per- 
pendicular shaft ;  and  J,  a  guide  piece,  having  a  notch  or  mortise 
in  it  to  receive  and  guide  the  bar  E,  which  acts  upon  the  ratchet 
wheel  G. 

Fig.  170. 


The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  tlie  bar  E,  receives  its  mo- 
tion from  the  spring  reed  B : — 
When  the  lay  advances  and  brings  the  reed  into  contact  with  the 


*  This  alteration  of  Stone's  loom,  notwithstanding  its  similarity  to  the  ori- 
ginal, was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  one  Welcome  A.  Potter,  of  Crans- 
ton, Rhode  Island,  Nov.  23,  1837 ;  which  circumstance  goes  far  to  prove 
what  we  have  time  after  time  stated,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  more  protec- 
tion for  the  ingenious  man  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  in  Great 
Britain. 
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cloth,  the  springing  of  the  reed  throws  the  top  of  the  lever  C,  hack, 
being  actuated  by  the  resistance  of  the  face  of  the  cloth  against  the 
reed,  and  as  this  lever  works  upon  a  fulcnim  K,  in  the  lay,  and  its 
lower  end  passes  into  a  mortise  or  slot  at  L,  in  the  bar  E,  and  bear- 
ing against  the  fore  end  of  this  slot,  draws  the  rod  forward  by  the 
back  nnoiion  of  its  upper  end,  and  the  back  end  of  tlic  bar  E,  then 
catches  upon  a  tooth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  G,  to  which  wheel  it  will 
give  motion  when  the  lay  is  thrown  back  :  this  force  is  effected  by 
the  sword  of  the  lay  coming  into  contact  with  a  shoulder  at  M,  thus 
forcing  the  bar  E,  back  and  turning  the  ratchet  wheel  G,  the  shaft 
F,  then  moving  the  yarn  beam  by  means  of  the  worm  or  screw  H. 

The  foregoing  description  represents  the  bar  E,  as  receiving  iL« 
motion  through  the  agency  of  the  spring  reed :  but  Mr.  Potter  says 
that  he  sometimes  communicates  it  through  that  of  the  spring  whip 
roll,  as  shown  in  Fig.  171. 

The  whip  roll  N,  is  supported  by  a  bent  arm  O,  there  being 
a  similar  one  at  its  other  end ;  the  bent  arm  O,  works  on  a  ful- 
crum P,  made  fast  to  the  frame  of  the  loom,  said  bent  arm  ex- 
tending to  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  fulcrum  at  each  end. 
A  spring  Q,  acts  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  arm,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  it  in  its  proper  position  when  not  acted  upon  by 
any  other  force. 

When  the  lay  moves  forward,  and  the  reed  presses  forcibly  on 
the  cloth,  this  has  the  effect  of  drawing  the  whip  roll  N,  forward, 
and  causing  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  arm  O,  to  recede:  from 
this  lower  end,  a  rod  or  wire  R,  extends  to  a  lever  S,  working  on  a 
fulcrum  T,  on  the  frame  of  the  loom,  its  lower  end  passing  into  a 
mortise  or  slot  in  the  bar  E ;  and  this  lever  is  operated  upon  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  lever  C,  already  described  :  in  both 
Figs,  the  mortise  L,  must  be  long  enough  to  give  play  to  the 
lever  E,  without  moving  the  lever  C,  (Fig.  170)  or  the  lever  S, 
(Fig.  171.)' 

On  referring  to  Mr.  Stone's  machine,  Figs.  165,  166,  167  and 
168,  and  comparing  it  with  Mr.  Potter's  modification,  shown  in 
Figs.  170  and  171,  the  real  character  of  the  infringement  will  be 
manifest.    In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Stone's  invention  consists,  in  the 


*  The  whip  roll  N,  in  connexion  with  the  lever  O,  for  the  parpo«e  herein 
explained,  is  not  the  invention  of  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Louis  Schwabe  and  other 
manufacturers,  of  Manchester,  having  used  it  several  years  before  the  date 
of  his  patent;  and  these  gentlemen,  no  doubi,  can  teU  Mr.  Potter  to  whom 
the  invention  truly  belongs. 
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application  of  the  lever  d,  in  connexion  witli  the  rod  S,  having  the 
bent  arm  X  made  fast  to  it,  the  click  W,  ratchet  wheels  U,  and  Y, 
vertical  shaft  T,  and  the  worm  working  into  the  spur  wheel  A  A, 
on  the  end  of  the  yarn  beam  (see  Figs.  165  and  166  ;)  and  these 
parts,  receiving  motion  from  the  vibrating  reed  D,  govern  the  giving 
out  of  the  warp,  as  well  as  the  taking-up  of  the  cloth,  the  one  de- 
pending upon  the  other.  This  feature  forms  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Stone's  patent ;  and,  we  think,  with  justice  too ;  for  the  contrivance 
is  really  very  ingenious,  and  does  its  inventor  credit,  notwithstand- 
ing its  inapplicability  to  some  kinds  of  textures^  as  has  been  already 
stated. 

Now,  on  referring  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Potter's  patent,  as  shown 
at  Pigs.  170  and  171,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  adapted  the  let-ofT 
and  take-up  motions  claimed  by  Mr.  Stone ;  for  his  worm  H,  shaft 
P,  ratchet  wheel  G,  bar  E,  lever  C,  and  so  forth,  are  precisely  the 
same ;  but  he  evades  Mr.  Stone's  patent  by  substituting  a  mortise 
or  slot  L  (see  Pig.  170)  in  the  rod  or  bar  E,  instead  of  the  bent  arm 
X,  bolted  to  the  rod  or  bar  S,  of  Stone's  loom  (see  Figs.  166.)  Into 
the  slot  I  J,  made  in  the  bar  Fi,  Mr.  P.  inserts  the  end  of  the  lever 
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C,  instead  of  connecting  it  by  a  pin  to  the  end  of  the  rod  or  bar  S, 
as  in  Figs.  165  and  166 ;  and  it  is  the  playing  of  the  lever  C, 
against  the  ends  of  the  slot  L,  (receiving  motion  from  the  vibratory 
reed)  that  rotates  the  ratchet  G,  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  F  (Fig.  170,) 
instead  of  the  piece  X,  and  so  forth,  in  Stone's  loom.  Mr.  P.  makes 
a  catch  of  the  rod  or  bar  E,  for  turning  the  ratchet  G,  instead  of 
inserting  a  stud-pin  into  the  rod,  and  putting  the  click  W,  on  it,  as 
in  Fig.  166 :  but  this  alteration,  of  course,  amoimts  to  nothing.  The 
jogged  end  M,  of  the  bar  E,  in  Figs.  170  and  171,  answers  the 
same  purpose  as  that  shown  in  Figs.  165  and  166,  but  is  no  im- 
provement thereon.  The  spiral  spring  12,  in  Figs.  170  and  171,  is 
attached  to  the  bar  E,  and  stationary  guide  J,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  bar  E,  against  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  G,  until  suffi- 
cient cloth  has  been  woven  to  cause  the  under  extremity  of  the 
lever  C  (Fig.  170)  to  draw  back,  towards  the  cloth,  the  bar  E,  so  as 
to  allow  its  point  to  drop  into  a  new  tooth  in  the  ratchet  G :  all  this 
justly  belongs  to  Mr.  Stone,  as  any  man  who  is  not  a  downright 
ignoramus  may  at  once  perceive.  The  modification  of  Fig.  170, 
shown  in  Fig.  171,  does  not  possess  any  merit,  and  is  only  another 
method  of  beating  about  the  bush,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  Stone's 
patent.  How  in  the  world  Mr.  Potter  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr. 
Stone's  invention,  is  to  us  a  mystery :  surely  somebody  about  the 
Patent  Office  must  have  been  magnetized  when  this  transaction 
took  place. 

Fig.  172,  represents  a  side  view,  in  elevation,  of  a  common  power 
loom,  with  another  modification  of  the  same  apparatus  for  regula- 
ting the  taking-up  of  the  cloth  ;  and  for  which  contrivance,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Horace  Hendrick,  of  Killingly,  Conn.,  bearing  date 
22d  Sept  1836 ;  but  it  is  not  worth  a  straw  ;  and  our  only  object 
in  having  gone  to  the  expense  of  drawing,  engraving,  &c.,  and 
giving  it  insertion  in  this  work,  is,  to  expose  that  system  which  is 
so  extensively  carried  on  by  men  who  have  no  real  talent  of  their 
own  and  are  too  lazy  to  get  their  living  by  honest  means.  Mr.  H. 
denominates  his  appendage,  '^  the  rod  and  sickle ;"  but  we  think 
the  term  pruning  hook  would  be  quite  as  applicable. 

F  F  F  F,  is  the  frame  of  the  loom  ;  H  H,  the  sword  of  the 
lay ;  R  R,  the  lever  which  receives  motion  from  the  vibrating  reed, 
and  is  the  same  as  that  marked  Q,  in  Figs.  165, 166, 167 ^and  168, 
n,  n,  in  Fig.  169,  and  C,  in  Figs.  170  and  171.  The  lever  RR,  in 
this  loom  is  made  to  beat  up  against  the  inclined  rod  X,  at  its  lower 
extremity,  near  its  fulcrum,  this  rod  X,  being  connected  to  the  arm 
of  the  common  take-up  lever  (which  is  in  all  respects  like  that 
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shown  at  Fig.  169.)  L,  ia  tlie  lay ;  B,  a  small  friction  roller  or 
ttud-pin  fixed  on  the  eide  of  the  lay,  like  that  alMve  the  letter  y,  in 
in  Fig.  169,  except  that  in  tliin  case  it  in  turned  upside  down,  for 
wme  purpose  best  knoien  to  Mr.  W.  himself.  The  arm  C,  being 
acted  upon  by  the  roller  B,  will,  of  course,  cause  the  clicks  or  dri- 
vers K,  to  turn  the  cloth  roller  P.  S,  is  a  spring  (one  at  each  side 
of  the  lay)  bolted  to  the  sword  of  the  lay  at  T,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  reed  frame  in  its  place,  aa  in  Stone's  loom,  and  in  the 
olhers  also,  but  here  it  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 

Wherein  does  the  reader  suppose  the  subject  of  this  patent  con- 
sists ?  Is  it  in  the  lever  R  R  ?  Is  it  in  the  springs  S  ?  Or,  is  it  in 
the  clicks  K  ?  The  only  feature  of  novelty  that  we  can  perceive,, 
is  in  the  beating  of  the  nib  or  tinder  extremity  of  the  lever  R  R, 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  connecting  rod  X,  and  that  too  so 
near  its  fulcrum  that  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  horse 
power,  at  least,  must  be  required  to  enable  ii  to  actuate  the  taking- 
up  of  the  cloth ;  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  improving  backward. 

The  nxl  X,  (Fig.  172]  being  connected  by  a  stud-piii  to  the  lay 
47 
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sword  at  bottom  and  to  the  arm  C,  at  top,  constitutes  a  positive  take- 
up  motion  ;  and  consequently  the  lever  RR,  which  is  actuated  by 
the  reed,  is  useless.  Neither  do  we  see  the  utility  of  the  stud-pin 
or  roller  B ;  because,  the  rod  X,  will  raise  and  depress  the  arm  C\ 
which  carries  the  clicks  or  drivers  K,  independently  of  it.  The  pa- 
tentee does  not  tell  us  how  the  lever  R  R,  actuates  the  arm  C, 
through  the  agency  of  the  rod  X,  but  simply  remarks  that  "  the 
lever  R  R,  communicates  motion  to  the  cloth  roller  by  means  of  the 
rod  X,  connected  to  the  sickle  C."  He  also  says  that  "  the  roller 
or  stud-pin  B,  may  be  inserted  in  the  lever  RR,  instead  of  in  the 
sword  H  H ;"  but,  we  confess  our  inability  to  see  the  utility  of  so 
doing,  unless  the  under  extremity  of  the  lever  RR,  were  cut  away 
altogether :  after  which,  the  motion  would  be  in  all  respects  like 
that  shown  at  Fig.  169 ;  for  if  the  stud-pin  B,  were  made  fast  to 
the  lever  R  R,  underneath  the  arm  C,  and  the  roller  or  stud-pin  B, 
on  the  lay  sword  above  it,  it  would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the 
turned-up  end  of  the  lever  n,  n,  shown  in  Fig.  169,  with  the  roller 
fixed  on  the  sword  of  the  lay  below  it.  But,  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  reed  and  the  ful- 
crum of  the  lever  R  R,  so  as  to  bring  the  fulcrum  nearer  to  the  reed, 
as  in  Fig.  169,  in  order  to  give  the  other  extremity  greater  scope  for 
acting  on  the  arm  C.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Mr.  H.  informs  us, 
that  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  R  R,  is  midway  between  the  reed  and 
its  lower  extremity. 

As  this  contrivance  is  represented,  it  will  only  operate  as  a  posi- 
tive take-up  motion,  as  before  stated ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  actu- 
ate the  arm  C,  through  the  agency  of  the  vibrating  reed,  the  rod  X^ 
must  be  disconnected  from  the  pin  w,  and  a  long  slot  made  in  the 
end  of  the  rod  X,  into  which  slot  the  pin  w,  may  work ;  this  pin  tr, 
having  a  suitable  head  made  upon  it,  to  prevent  the  rod  X,  firom 
dropping  off.  This  done,  if  the  arm  C,  is  counterbalanced  with  a 
weight,  similar  to  that  marked  10,  in  Fig.  169,  the  roller  or  stud- 
pin  B,  will  depress  it. 

In  this  position,  the  lower  nib  or  point  may  possibly  actuate  the 
the  rod  X,  in  forcing  up  the  arm  C,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cloth  is  pOed  up  against  the  reed ;  but  even  then  we  think  the  odds 
against  the  lever  RR,  will  be  tremendous,  firom  the  relative  positions 
in  which  these  parts  are  represented  by  the  patentee. 

"  Emulation,"  says  Mason, "  like  the  other  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  shows  itself  much  more  plainly,  and  works  much  more 
strongly  in  some  than  it  does  in  others.  It  is  in  itself  innocait ; 
and  was  planted  in  our  natures  for  very  wise  ends,  and,  if  kqii  un- 
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tier  proper  regulatbns,  is  capable  of  serving  very  excellent  pur- 
poeesi  otherwise  it  degenerates  into  a  mean  and  criminal  ambi 

tion. 

^  When  a  man  finds  something  within  him  that  pushes  him  on 
to  excd  in  worthy  deeds,  or  in  actiofis  truly  good  and  virtuous, 
and  pursues  that  design  with  a  steady  unaffected  ardour,  without 
reserve  or  falsehood,  it  is  a  true  sign  of  a  noble  spirit :  for  that  love 
of  praise  can  never  be  criminal,  that  excites  and  enables  a  man  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  he  could  do  without  it.  And,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  a  fine  genius,  or  a  noble  spirit,  that  rose  above 
the  common  level,  and  distinguished  itself  by  high  attainments  in 
what  is  truly  excellent,  but  was  secretly,  and  perhaps  insensibly 
prompted  by  the  impulse  of  this  passion. 

"  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  man's  views  centre  only  in  the  ap- 
plause of  others,  whether  it  be  deserved  or  not ;  if  he  pafits  after 
popularity  and  fame,  not  regarding  how  he  comes  by  it ;  if  his 
passion  for  praise  urge  him  to  stretch  himself  beyond  the  line  of  his 
capacity,  and  to  attempt  tilings  to  which  he  is  unequal ;  to  conde- 
scend to  mean  arts  and  low  dissimulation  for  the  sake  of  a 
name :  and  in  a  sinister,  indirect  way,  sue  hard  for  a  little  in- 
cense, not  caring  from  whom,  he  receives  it ;  his  ambition  then 
becomes  vanity >  And  if  it  excite  a  man  to  wicked  attempts,  make 
him  willing  to  sacrifice  the  esteem  of  all  wise  and  good  men  to  the 
acclamations  of  a  mob;  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
truth,  and  break  through  the  obligations  of  honour  and  virtue,  it  is 
then  not  only  vanity,  but  vice. 

''To  correct  the  irregularity  and  extravagance  of  this  passion, 
let  us  but  reflect  how  airy  and  unsubstantial  a  pleasure  the  highest 
gratifications  of  it  afibrd ;  how  many  cruel  mortifications  it  exposes 
us  to.'' 

"There  is,"  says  another  writer,  "no  greater  act  of  injustice, 
none  more  detrimental  to  society,  than  to  withhold  or  withdraw  the 
meed  of  renoum  from  the  real  benefactors  of  our  race. 

"A  desire  to  possess  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  though  not  the  highest,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  legitiniate 
motives  of  meritorious  exertions ;  one  which  should  never  be  \\  an- 
tonly  repressed  by  giving  currency  to  either  contemporary  or  pos- 
thumous calumny  against  a  useful  citizen." 

These  sentiments  are,  in  our  opinion,  so  just  and  at  the  same  time 
so  well  expressed,  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive 
their  applicability  to  those  subjects  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
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eiilering ;  and  no  apolt^  will  be  required  for  ineerUng  them  in  this 
place. 

Fig.  173,  represents  a  front  elevation  of  a  power  loom,  showing^ 
a  novel  method  of  working  the  headlea,  as  well  as  of  throwing  the 
shuttle  ;■  and  Fig.  174,  is  a  view  of  llie  crank  or  driving  shaft  de- 
tached from  the  loom. 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists,  in  coastracting  the 
crank  or  driving  nhaft  with  a  cylindrical  cam  on  one  end  of  it,  as 
shown  (o  the  left  in  both  Figs.,  a  groove  being  made  round  the  pe- 
riphery of  this  cam,  by  means  of  which,  in  connexion  with  an  in- 
tervening lever  and  straps,  the  headles  are  worked  ;  and  also  ano- 
th«'  lever  of  similar  form  receives  its  motion  in  the  same  way,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  shutde.  The  latter  of  these  levera 
communicates  motion  to  the  picker  staiT,  by  means  of  a  connecting 
rod,  at  its  lower  extremity,  as  shown  iii  Fig.  173. 


fhr 


Pig.  113. 


■w^ 


a  a,  is  the  frame  of  the  loom ;  b  6,  the  crank  shaft,  carrying  the 
last  and  loose  pulleys  c,  on  one  end,  outside  the  frame,  and  ua  the 


*  A  patent  for  this  imjvovemenl,  wom  granted,  in  dte  United  SlatM,  to 
Frederick  Downing,  bearing  date  37lh  Jan.  1843. 
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opposite  end,  the  cylindrical  cam  d^  baving  two  spiral  grooves  e  e, 
crosBing  each  other ;  and//,  cranks  of  the  sliaft  b  b.  In  the  groove 
of  the  cylinder  cam  d,  two  slides  are  fitted  on  opposite  sides ;  the 
one  on  the  front  side  is  attached  to  the  lever  G,  which  has  its  ful- 
crum on  the  shaft  A,  and  turns  freely  thereon ;  near  each  end  of  the 
lever  G,  a  slot  is  made,  in  which  stud-pins  g  g,  are  so  fastened  as 
to  be  adjustable  (by  proper  screws  and  nuts :)  to  these  studs  are 
aiSlzed  the  straps  t  t,  which  extend  from  thence  under  two  pul- 
leys 10,  and  up  to  the  beadles ;  one  strap  being  attached  to  each 
faeadle. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  this  arrangement,  the  beadles  will 
be  worked  as  the  lever  G,  is  vibrated,  by  means  of  the  button  or 
slide  at  its  upper  end,  working  in  the  groove  e  e,  made  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder  d.  The  slide  or  button  in  the  groove  c, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder,  is  connected  so  as  to  be  adjust- 
able to  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  k  ;  which  lever  also  has  its  fnl- 
cnim  on  the  shaft  h  :  this  shaft  is  on  the  outside  of  the  loom  frame, 
parallel  with  its  side,  and  below  the  cylinder  d,  at  right  angles  to 
the  crank  shaft ;  all  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  on  examin- 
ing Fig.  173.  The  lever  A:,  is  connected  to  the  picker  staff  15,  by 
means  of  the  rod  p :  this  rod  has  its  fulcrum  at  o,  at  the  under  end 
of  the  lever  k.  The  fulcrum  of  the  picker  staff  15,  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  lay  rocker  q  ;  the  top  being  connected  with  the  pickers  in  the 
usual  way.  By  this  combination,  it  will  be  perceived  that  as  the 
cylinder  cam  d,  on  the  end  of  the  driving  or  crank  shaft  b  6,  re- 
volves, and  vibrates  the  lever  jt,  from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versa, 
the  shuttle  will  be  thrown. 

The  dispensing  with  cams  and  treadles  is  certainly  an  advan- 
tage :  but,  this  was  effected  by  Mr.  Stanfield,  of  Leeds,  as  far  back 
as  tlie  year  1S35.  Messrs.  Sharrocks  and  Birch,  loom  makers,  of 
Great  Ancoates  street,  Manchester,  had  the  construction  of  Mr. 
Stanfield's  machine ;  but  it  appears  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  pre- 
vailing on  manufacturers  to  adopt  it ;  and,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Downing's  modification  of  Stanfield's  loom  will  never  come  into 
very  general  use  either,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1st.  It  is  only  applicable  where  two  leaves  of  beadles  are  em- 
ployed ; 

2d.  It  is  only  appUcable  for  weaving  light  textures,  where  but  lit- 
tle power  is  required ; 

3d.  The  rapid  motion  of  the  crank  shaft  b  b,  will  soon  wear  out 
the  small  slides  or  buttons  which  work  in  the  grooves  c  e,  of  the 
cylinder  df  and  this  would  be  found  a  great  evil  in  a  large  weaving 
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room  containing  some  500  or  600  looms ;  but  in  a  small  concern,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  much  felt ;  and  although  the  sUdes  or  but- 
tons were  made  of  steel,  we  think  this  defect  would  not  be  reme- 
died ;  for,  if  the  slides  were  of  harder  metal  than  that  of  the  cylin- 
drical cam  d,  the  grooves  of  this  cam  would  be  worn  out  first,  in- 
stead of  the  slides :  in  either  case  a  clitter-datter  would  be  the  con- 
sequence; and 

4lh.  For  heavy  textures  (plain)  the  strain  would  be  too  great  on 
the  cam  d,  as  well  as  on  the  bearing  of  the  shaft  bb ;  but  the  mo- 
tion for  throwing  the  shuttle  might  possibly  be  found  applicable ; 
although,  we  think,  with  disadvantage  as  Mr.  D.  has  got  it ;  for  in 
the  working  of  the  headles,  as  well  as  in  throwing  the  shuttle,  the 
whole  of  the  strain  comes  on  the  small  sUdes  or  buttons  which  work 
in  the  grooves  e  e,  of  the  cyUnder  cam  d. 

The  patentee  informs  us,  that,  he  fixes  a  disc  on  the  shaft  A,  near 
the  lever  k  ;  from  the  face  of  which  disc,  two  guages  project,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  lever  k :  these  guages  have  set  screws  in  them 
to  regulate  the  distance  the  shaft  shall  be  turned  round  by  the  vi- 
bration of  the  lever  k.  This  disc  is  omitted  in  the  Figs.,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  it  will  not  efiect  what  the  patentee  tells  us,  as 
neither  a  quicker  nor  a  slower  motion  can  be  given  to  the  lever  k, 
than  that  which  it  receives  from  the  grooves  e  e,  of  the  cylinder 
cam  d* 

Figs.  175,  176  and  176|^,  represent  an  improved  satinett  loom, 
as  constructed  by  EUijah  Fairman,  of  Stafibrd,  Connecticut ;  and 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  the  United  States;  bear- 
ing date  the  6th  of  February,  1838.  The  subject  of  Mr.  F's. 
patent  is  in  the  application  of  an  additional  cams,  or  cam,  to 
the  horizontal  treadles  or  levers  shown  in  Fig.  176  ;  which  levers 
it  will  be  seen  have  their  cam  shoes  in  opposite  directions,  the  top 
set  of  shoes  to  the  left  and  the  bottom  set  to  the  right  Mr.  F.  also 
claims  the  appUcation  of  the  additional  set  of  cords  or  strings  con- 
nected to  the  under  extremities  of  these  upright  treadles  or  levers ; 
which  cords  or  strings  pass  under  a  set  of  pulleys  to  the  left,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  176,  and  are  then  connected  to  the  headles  under- 
neath. 

The  treadles  lie  horizontally,  one  set  near  the  bottom  of  the  loom, 
and  the  other  set  near  the  top.  Each  set  of  treadles  is  supported  at 
their  outer  end  by  two  short  arms  or  bars,  projecting  from  one  of 
the  back  corner  posts  of  the  loom ;  between  which  the  ends  of  the 
treadles  are  placed  one  upon  another,  and  a  pin  or  bolt  3,  3,  passes 
through  them  and  the  supporting  arms.    The  other  ends  of  the 


treadles  ore  supponcd  by  hIioiI  thin  pt(K;es  of  iron  or  wood,  fastened 
to  short  posts  or  studs  in  the  frame,  projecting  out  horizontally,  one 
underneath  each  treadle,  forming  rests  and  elides  for  the  treadles  lo 
play  upon.  Each  treeidle  has  an  iron  shoe  fastened  to  its  front  edge, 
of  a  Uiangular  form,  on  which  the  cam  acts  to  give  the  treadles  mo- 
(ion.  To  tliB  end  of  each  of  the  upper  treadles  are  attached  two 
cords,  one  of  which  passes  over  one  pulley,  and  the  other  over  ano- 
ther pulley,  suspended  between  two  headle  raib  at  the  top  of  the 
loom,  and  passing  down,  are  fastened  to  the  heodles,  one  near 
each  end. 

To  the  end  of  each  of  the  under  treadles,  is  attached  one  cord, 
which  passes  under  a  pulley  in  the  lower  part  of  the  loom,  and 
coming  up,  is  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  (he  same  headle  in  the 
centre.  These  cords  hold  the  headle  firm  that  it  cannot  move  up 
or  down,  till  moved  by  the  treadle ;  and  when  one  part  of  the  hcadlea 
is  raised,  the  others  are  held  down,  so  that  the  warp  u[>cns  to  let  the 
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shuUle  pass  freely.  The  cams  by  which  the  treadles  are  wwked 
are  placed  near  the  top  and  bottom  of  an  upright  ahafl,  so  as  to 
match  with  the  shoes  of  the  treadles,  and  aie  so  arranged  that  when 
an  upper  cam  strikes  the  shoe  of  one  of  the  treadles  to  raise  a 
headle,  the  corresponding  treadle  in  the  lower  set  attached  to  the 
same  headle,  gives  way  to  the  motion,  by  its  shoe  being  drawD  into 
an  appropriate  space  in  the  cylinder  cam ;  and  when  the  uppra*  cam 
has  passed  the  shoe  of  the  treadle,  the  treadle  is  drawn  back  to  its 
place  again,  by  the  shoe  of  the  under  treadle  being  thrown  out  of 
its  space,  and  pulling  upon  the  headle  cord.  By  these  ahemate 
movements  of  the  treadles,  by  the  aid  of  an  additional  cam,  the  ac- 
tion is  made  free  and  easy,  and  the  beadles  kept  closely  confined  to 
their  places,  and  made  to  open  wider  and  more  clear,  that  the  shut- 
tle may  paae  without  danger  of  over-shots. 

The  cam  shaft  is  turned  by  means  of  a  bevel  gear  on  the  boUom 
of  the  cylinder  cam,  driven  by  a  plnbn  od  the  cam  shaft  (see 
Fig.  176f ) 

Another  method  of  producing  the  same  moUons  and  eflecting  the 
same  object,  is  to  have  but  one  set  of  long  double  treadles,  standing 
upright,  extending  from  Itq)  to  bottom  of  the  loom,  and  turning 
upon  a  fnn  in  the  centre,  which  pases  through  them,  and  a  abort 
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arm  or  bar  on  each  side,  firmly  attached  to  the  loom,  to  support  the 
treadles,  as  in  Fig.  176. 

The  cams,  such  as  already  described,  are  placed  horizontally  be- 
tween two  bars  or  arms  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  loom  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  supported  by  a  post  or  posts,  standing  upon 
the  floor.  The  lower  ends  of  the  treadles  have  a  shoe  on  each  side, 
exactly  opposite,  and  stand  directly  between  the  cams.  The  cams 
are  carried  by  a  bevel  gear  and  pinion  similar  to  those  by  which  the 
horizontal  treadles  are  moved ;  the  pinion  being  placed  upon  the 
end  of  the  cam  shaft.  By  the  action  of  the  cams  on  each  side  of 
the  treadles,  they  are  thrown  alternately  one  way  and  the  other, 
giving  the  same  motion  to  their  upper  ends,  but  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. 

But  as  this  loom  is  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  common  use,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  more  particularly  its  parts ;  reference  to 
the  Figs,  will  suffice : 


Fiff.  175,  Perspective  view  of  the  loom. 
A  A  A  A,  The  4  comer  posts  of  the 
frame. 

B,  Breast  beam. 

C,  Cloth  roller,  with  ratchet  wheel, 

&C. 

D,  Back  whip  roller. 


48 


E,  Yam  beam,  with  heads. 

F,  Dnving  shaft 
Q,  Driving  wheel. 

H,  Lay  arm,  comiecting  the  lay  with 

the  crank  wheel  G. 
I,  Cam  shaft  wheel. 
J,  The  picker  staff. 
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K,  Cam  shafl. 

L.  Headles. 

M,  Separate  cams  by  which  the  up- 
per treadles  are  worked,  one  to 
each  treadle. 

N,  Lower  treadles.  ^  Each  treadle  has 

an  iron  shoe  on 

'  which  the   cam 

acts.  (See  Fig. 

O,  Upper  treadles.  J   176^. 

P  P,  Bars  to  separate  and  support  the 
ends  of  the  treadles,  and  on  which 
the  treadles  slide. 

0,0^  Posts  to  support  the  headle 
rails,  <&c. 

R,  Headle  rails,  between  which  the 
headle  pulleys  are  hung. 

S  S  S,  Headle  pulleys. 

T  T  T,  Headle  cords.  From  each 
upper  treadle  pass  two  cords,  one 
over  each  of  me  top  pulleys,  and 
fflustened  to  the  heaales  near  each 
end.  From  each  bottom  tresidle, 
one  cord,  passing  under  the  under 
pulley  and  fastened  to  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  headles. 

Fig.   176,    Represents    the    upright 
double  treadles,  and  the  mode  of 
operation. 

a  a,  Two  arms  or  bars,  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  loom ;  either  to 
the  cross  girt  or  otherwise,  as 
judged  best,  and  supported  by  a 
post  or  posts,  standmg  upon  the 
floor. 

b  6,  Two  arms  attached  to  the  frame. 


between  which  the  treadles  arc 
placed  and  are  supported,  and  turn 
upon  a  pin  passmg  through  them 
and  the  arms. 

C',  The  treadles. 

dadj  The  headle  cords  and  pulleys 
over  which  they  pass. 

c,  The  cylinder  cam,  and  e',  bevel 
ffear  and  pinion,  as  in  Fig.  176J. 

/Upper,  or  6  part  cam,  as  in  Fig. 

ggj  Two  match  wheels  on  the  outer 
ends  of  the  cam  shafts. 

h,  Shoes  on  each  side  of  the  treadles. 
End  of  the  cam  shall. 
,  Shoe  on  the  upper  end  of  the  trea- 
dle. Shows  that  the  same  opera- 
tion may  be  had  by  placing  one  of 
the  cams  at  the  top,  and  on  the 
same  side  as  the  one  at  bottom. 

Fig.  176^-,  Represents  the  cylinder 
cam  at  the  bottom  of  the  headle 
cam  shafl,  with  the  bevel  gear,  and 
the  pinion  on  the  cam  shafl ;  and 
the  grooves  on  the  cam  into  which 
the  shoes  of  the  treadle  faU  alter- 
nately, or  are  driven  in  as  the  cor- 
responding treadle  is  thrown  out  to 
raise  the  headles.  It  also  shows 
the  form  of  the  cams  on  the  upper 
end  of  the  shaft,  and  one  of  the 
treadles  as  operated  upon  by  a 
cam ;  the  cam  is  on  its  end  a  I^ 
part  of  a  circle,  and  the  6  are  cast 
m  one  piece,  one  cam  above  ano- 
ther to  match  the  treadles. 


The  connexion  by  cords  from  the  bottom  of  the  headles  to  the 
ends  of  a  series  of  horizontal  or  vertical  levers  U  not  new. 

The  vertical  levers  having  shoes  at  each  end,  on  opposite  sides, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  176,  with  their  mode  of  operation,  will,  no  doubt, 
answer  for  looms  where  a  few  leaves  of  headles  only  are  necessary ; 
but  in  looms  for  weaving  fancy  textures,  where  from  10  to  100 
leaves  are  required,  Mr.  F's.  plan  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  In 
such  looms,  in  order  to  comprise  as  many  leaves  as  possible  in  a 
small  compass,  they  are  made  of  different  depths,  and  their  req)ec- 
tive  shafts  are  arranged  one  tier  above  another,  to  a  sufScient  height 
to  prevent  them  from  touching  when  the  sheds  are'opened.  Thus, 
for  example,  were  a  mounting  to  consist  of  90  leaves,  which  k  not 
uncommon  for  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  silk  patterns  woven  in 
Spitaliields,  and  were  the  shafts  made  about  ^th  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  whole,  by  arranging  them  in  three  tiers  of  thirty  shafts  each, 
might  be  comprised  in  about  the  space  of  6  inches.    In  such  cases, 
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neither  the  vertical  treadles  or  levers,  shown  in  Fig.  176,  nor  the 
horizontal  treadles,  represented  in  Figs.  175  and  176^,  would  an- 
swer at  all,  owing  to  the  space  they  would  occupy ;  for  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  them  sufficiently  thick  to  bear  the  strain  required 
for  opening  the  various  sheds.  European  weavers  always  use  sink- 
ing cords  attached  to  suitable  levers,  in  connexion  with  raising 
coeds,  and,  indeed,  they  cannot  do  otherwise  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  tweeled  and  fancy  goods.  For  further  illustration 
of  this  subject,  see  Section  Second. 

An  invention  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the  weft  thread  breaks, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  O.  M.  Stillinan,  of  Stonington, 
Conn.,  in  November  1841.  This  improvement  consists  in  making 
the  loom  stop  of  itself  when  the  weft  thread  breaks  or  becomes  ex- 
hausted, by  the  aid  of  a  contrivance  fixed  on  the  breast  beam  near 
its  centre  and  directly  in  front  of  the  lay.  The  loom  represented  in 
the  Figs,  is  of  the  usual  form,  showing  the  stop-thread  motion 
attached :  the  same  letters  of  reference  indicate  similar  parts  in 
the  Figs. 

This  contrivance  consists  of  a  small  iron  plate  e,  Fig.  177,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  breast  beam,  under  the  cloth ;  on  the  under 
side  of  the  plate  e,  is  pkced  a  slide  s,  the  part  under  the  plate  being 
in  the  form  of  a  staple,  and  extending  back  to  the  square  hole  in 
the  plate,  so  as  to  come  against  the  pin  6,  which  stands  up  in  the 
hook  a ;  the  other  end  being  a  small  bar  with  a  series  of  pins  or 
teeth. 

A  piece  of  iron  B,  Fig.  178,  is  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
breast  beam  below  the  plate  e,  and  is  sup(X)rted  by  a  bolt  passing 
through  it  into  the  breast  beam,  but  left  sufficiently  loose  on  the 
bolt  to  allow  of  vibration.* 

The  hook  a,  is  attached  to  the  inner  end  of  the  piece  B,  by  a  pin 
on  which  it  works  easy,  so  that  the  hook  a,  may  rise  and  fall.  The 
pin  6,  is  made  fast  in  the  hook  piece  a,  as  shown  in  Fig.  178,  and 
stands  up  near  the  breast  beam,  passing  through  the  hole  in  the 
plate  Cj  as  represented  in  Figs.  178  and  179.  A  small  spring  v, 
fastened  on  the  front  of  the  breast  beam,  presses  the  pin  6,  forward 
against  the  slide  s,  which  carries  the  small  pins  or  teeth.  A  piece 
of  steel  d,  is  riveted  to  the  side  of  the  iron  B,  making  a  right  angle 
with  it,  and  set  so  as  to  lap  on  the  end  of  the  shipper  k,  which  is 
hung  on  the  under  side  of  the  breast  beam,  and  extends  a  little  be- 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  motion  of  Mr.  Stillman's  to  looms  where 
u  roller  wad  used  instead  of  a  breast  beam. 
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yonil  the  vertical  lever  o.  This  lever  o,  is  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion ;  and  it  is  by  it,  through  the  agency  of  the  protecting  pin  ;*, 
Fig.  179,  striking  against  the  point  k,  of  the  horizontal  lever  under- 
neath the  breast  beam  that  the  belt  is  shifted  from  the  light  pulley 
on  to  the  loose  one. 

When  a  thread  of  weft  is  thrown  through  the  shed,  the  reed 
brinffs  it  up  against  the  teeth  of  the  slide  a ;  which  teeth  are  also 
brought  up  to  the  doth,  the  inner  end  of  the  slide  s,  forcing  the 
pin  6,  back  towards  the  breast  beam,  bending  the  spring  v,  and 
raising  the  hook  a,  (Fig.  179)  passes  under  it  without  colliaion.* 
The  teeth,  being  thus  woven  into  the  cloth,  are  held  by  the  thread 
until  the  lay  is  carried  back  and  the  headles  change  position 
by  springing  open  a  new  shed,  the  action  of  which  operation 
raises  the  cloth  sufficiently  to  set  the  pins  free,  when  the  spring 
T  jerks  them  forward  in  the  warp,  ready  to  receive  another 
weft  thread. 

*  The  vefl  thread  must  be  strong  enough  to  enable  the  tUde  s,  to  ooertome 
the  dasliatg  of  the  tpring  «.  7%u  we  contider  la  be  a  very  Hrioiis  defect  i 
becwae  the  contrivance  could  mtt  be  need  mlh  certainly  on  looms  for  iMom| 
Jme  or  ddicale  textures  on  that  very  account,  eeen  if  it  had  no  other  fiadt. 
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When  there  is  do  weft  thread  to  hold  the  teeth,  they  follow  the 
reed  as  it  moves  forward,  thereby  letting  down  the  hook  a,  in  time 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  permanent  oblique  hook  c,  (Fig.  179) 
against  which  it  slides,  forcing  the  piece  B,  sidewise,  turning  on  its 
bolt,  which  brings  the  steel  piece  d,  against  the  lever  k,  driving  it 
back  sufficiently  to  cause  the  other  extremity  behind  the  vertical 
lever  o,  to  stop  the  loom,  as  in  case  of  the  protecting  pin  p,  (Fig.  179) 
striking  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  motion  of  the  steel  piece  d, 
being  circular,  it  slides  on  the  lever  k,  a  little  as  it  takes  it  back, 
which  brings  the  steel  piece  d,  before  the  protecting  pin  p,  and  stops 
the  lay  should  its  momentum  carry  it  far  enough  after  the  belt  is 
thrown  off  the  tight,  on  to  the  loose  pulley. 

This  contrivance  might  be  added,  with  considerable  advan- 
tage, to  looms  for  weaving  wide  textures,  where  the  speed  is  only 
38  or  40  picks  of  weft  per  minute;  but  for  looms  of  much 
greater  velocity,  it  would  not  answer  at  all ;  and  this  will  be  evi- 
dent enough  when  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  slide  piece  Sy 
carrying  the  pins  or  teeth,  is  acted  upon  by  the  weft  thread  and 
reed.  Indeed,  the  very  rapid  motion  of  some  looms  would  soon  in- 
jure that  part  of  the  reed  which  came  in  contact  with  the  pins  in 
the  sUde  piece  s.  We  think  that  the  action  of  the  needles  or  pins 
in  the  slide  s,  in  entering  between  the  threads  of  warp,  would  be 
very  uncertain,  or  hap-hazard.  The  needles  or  pins  should  not 
be  made  sharp  at  their  points,  as  they  would  be  very  apt  to  splU 
any  warp  threads  with  which  they  came  in  contact  in  their  ascent ; 
neither  should  they  be  too  blunt,  as  they  would  break  the  threads. 
This  motion  is  not  applicable  to  looms  for  weaving  figured  goods, 
nor  to  those  where  the  cloth  does  not  spring  or  become  elevated  du- 
ring the  process  of  forming  the  shed ;  because  the  pins  could  not 
disengage  themselves  from  the  cloth  in  such  looms.  These  ob- 
stacles, with  many  others  which  we  could  mention,  will  prevent 
Mr.  Stillman's  motion  from  becoming  of  any  great  practical  utility. 

Mr.  William  Thomas  Shallcross,  of  Holt  Town,  near  Manches- 
ter, obtained  a  patent  in  January,  1833,  for  improvements  in  power 
looms.  The  first  part  of  the  improvement  consists,  in  driving  the 
shuttle  with  greater  rapidity,  and  the  secx)nd,  in  a  new  mode  of 
working  the  headles  and  taking  up  the  clolh. 

The  patentee  considers,  that  the  construction  of  a  power  loom 
being  well  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  describe  one, 
but  only  to  point  out  those  variations  in  parts  of  the  mechanism 
which  he  claims  as  improvements.  The  contrivance  by  which  the 
first  object  is  to  be  effected,  is  represented  in  his  drawings  in  perspec- 
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live  upon  a  very  small  scale,  and  it  is  so  indifferently  described  that 
we  can  only  understand,  that,  there  is  a  pinion  which  takes  into  the 
crank  wheel,  and  that  to  a  pin  in  this  wheel  a  connecting  rod  is  at- 
tached, which  is  also  attached  to  a  double  crank.  Then  follows  a  se- 
ries of  other  wheels,  rods  and  cranks  (which  we  have  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  link  together,)  and  ultimately  the  movements  thus  obtained, 
drive  the  picker  staff  and  causes  the  shuttle  to  rush  through  the  shed 
with  the  utmost  desperation.  Several  variations  of  the  arrangement 
of  mechanism,  accompany  the  specification,  but  all  are  equally  ob- 
scure :  the  patentee  says,  that  by  these  means  he  renders  a  loom 
'^  less  complicated  than  heretofore^^^  and  that  by  it ''  labour  and  ma- 
terials are  economized,"  and  that  "  the  power  for  driving  the  loom 
will  be  greatly  diminished;"  all  of  which,  if  true,  we  regret  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover.  The  other  features  are  rendered  equally 
unintelligible,  by  the  smallness  of  the  figures,  the  obscurity  of  the  de- 
scription, and  the  absence  of  letters  of  reference  in  many  parts. 
The  inventor  does  not  claim  the  framing  of  the  loom ;  which  in 
our  opinion  is  a  very  great  oversight  on  his  part. 

Thomas  Welch,  of  Manchester,  cotton  spinner,  obtained  a  patent 
in  October,  1833,  for  a  method  of  producing  a  varied  degree  of 
speed  in  taking  up  the  cloth.  By  the  usual  method,  as  the 
cloth  is  wound  round  the  cloth  roller  every  additional  fc4d  in- 
creases its  diameter ;  so  that  each  succeeding  fold  is  wound  on 
with  a  greater  degree  of  speed  than  the  one  preceding  it,  whereby 
the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  impaired,  and  the  number  of  picks  to 
an  inch  is  lessened.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  applying  Mr. 
Welch's  mvention  to  a  power  loom  : — 

A  block  of  wood  is  provided,  which  the  patentee  calls  a  saddle^ 
the  fece  of  which  is  hollowed  out,  so  as  partially  to  clasp  the  cloth 
roller,  and  the  greatest  diameter  of  cloth  to  be  rolled  on  at  one  time 
before  cutting  it  out  of  the  loom.  This  saddle  is  connected,  by  a 
joint  pin,  with  the  short  side  arm  of  an  upright  crank  lever,  affixed 
to  the  framing  of  the  loom  ;  from  the  centre  of  this  lever,  a  long 
front  arm  protrudes,  having  a  forked  end  which  guides  an  endless 
strap  or  band  that  passes  over  two  conical  drums  (like  that  marked 
S,  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  III)  one  of  which  is  on  the  tappet  shaft 
of  the  loom,  its  broadest  end  being  nearest  the  centre  of  the  riiaft ; 
the  other  drum  is  on  a  counter  shaft,  near  the  cloth  roller,  its  end 
being  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Motion  is  communica- 
ted to  this  drum  from  the  drum  on  the  tappet  shaft  by  means  of  the 
endless  band  just  mentioned. 

The  outer  end  of  the  counter  shaft  is  provided  with  a  pinioiii 
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which  drives  a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions ; — these  communicate 
molion  to  a  wheel,  fiastened  on  the  end  of  the  cloth  roUer,  which  is 
thus  caused  to  revolve.  One  of  the  wheels,  and  one  of  the  pinions 
are  (vovided  with  a  catch  box,  to  which  is  attached  a  spring  lever 
by  which  they  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  as  occasion  re- 
qaires. 

At  every  succeeding  fold  of  cloth  added  to  the  roller  it  will  gradu- 
ally push  the  short  side  arm  of  the  crank  lever  back,  by  pressing 
against  the  saddle  ;  by  this  means,  the  lever  will  be  turned  partly 
mond,  and  its  long  arm  will  cause  the  endless  band  to  traverse  to- 
wards the  pointed  end  of  the  drum  on  the  counter  shaft,  by  which 
means  the  last  mentioned  drum  will  be  caused  to  revolve  more 
akywly  ;  therefore,  slower  motion  will  be  communicated  to  the  cloth 
roller,  by  the  wheels  and  pinions,  but  the  cloth  (says  tlie  patentee) 
will  be  wound  on  with  the  same  degree  of  speed  as  at  first,  owing 
to  the  increased  diameter  of  the  cloth  beam. 

In  order  to  insure  steadiness  of  action,  when  applying  this  inven- 
tion to  the  taking-up  of  the  cloth,  having  a  large  number  of  picks 
to  the  inch,  the  patentee  adopts  the  following  arrangement  of  parts : 

From  the  back  of  the  saddle,  a  flat  bar  of  iron  extends,  and  is 
formed  into  a  rack  ; — this  bar  travels  in  an  eye,  attached  to  the 
centre  of  a  bar,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  l)reast  beam  of 
the  loom,  and  the  other  end  extends  out,  and  forms  a  support  for  an 
upright  axle.  To  the  upper  part  of  this  axle,  is  fastened  a  small 
spur  wheel,  which  is  worked  by  the  rack  before  mentioned  ;  and  to 
the  lower  part  of  this  axle,  b  fastened  a  large  spur  wheel,  which 
works  a  rack,  provided  with  a  pair  of  prongs ; — these  prongs  act  on 
the  endless  bands. 

The  saddle  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  cloth  roller,  by  means  of  a 
spring,  and  the  other  parts  remain  the  same  as  before  ;  the  motion 
of  the  cloth  roller  being  varied  by  the  traversing  of  the  endless 
bands.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  applying  this  contrivance  to 
a  hand  loom  : — 

The  saddle,  upright  crank  lever,  and  its  arms,  as  well  as  the  pin- 
ions and  wheels  which  turn  the  cloth  roller,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  box  and  spring  lever, 
which  are  removed  for  the  reason  hereafter  explained. 

The  drum,  which  was  before  on  the  tappet  shaft,  is  now  listened 
on  a  crank  shaft,  having  two  cranks,  and  is  steadied  in  its  revolu- 
tions by  a  fly  wheel,  at  one  or  both  ends.  This  shaft  is  turned  by 
two  crank  arms,  extending  from  the  lay  to  the  crank,  and  it  com- 
municates motion,  by  means  of  an  endless  band  (and  two  stout 
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Irishmen)  to  the  other  drum,  which  is  fastened  on  a  counter  shaft, 
the  endless  band  being  caused  to  traverse  by  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  patentee  says,  in  concluding  his  specification,  that  "when 
the  lay  ceases  its  vibrations  the  whole  must  stop ;  therefore,  the 
catch  box  and  spring  lever,  for  throwing  the  wheels  and  pinioDs 
out  of  gear,  in  order  to  stop  the  cloth  roller,  are  useless ;"  to  which  we 
respond,  yaw !  yaw ! !  yaw ! ! !  That  the  machinery  of  a  com- 
mon power  loom  should  continue  its  regular  evolutions  after  the 
lay  ceases  to  vibrate,  is,  indeed  a  mysterious  affair;  and  is  weU 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  learned.  The  looms  represented  at 
Figs.  161,  162,  163  and  164  will  accomplish  the  object  of  this 
patent  with  much  greater  precision  and  simplicity ;  to  which  Figs, 
the  reader  is  referred. 

The  cone  drums,  applied  to  looms  for  taking  up  the  cloth  in  the 
way  claimed  by  Mr.  Welch,  is  an  old  German  idea,  and  is  not  worth 
a  stiver. 

Thomas  Mellowdew,  of  Walshaw  Cottage,  Oldham,  Lancaster, 
mechanic,  obtained  a  patent  in  May,  1838,  for  improvements  in 
looms ;  which  improvements  consist  in  certain  machinery  to  be 
attached  to  looms  for  weaving  various  kinds  of  cloth ;  and  s^  in 
motion  by  the  pull,  strain,  or  jerk  given  to  the  warp  threadB 
by  the  blow  of  the  reed  in  beating  up  the  weft ;  and  which 
produces  by  its  action  a  regular,  corresponding,  and  suffici^it  de- 
livery from  the  warp-beam,  and  taking  up  of  the  cloth  on  the  cIoCIh 
roller  so  long  as  there  is  weft-thread  added ;  but  which  delivery  and 
taking  up  cease,  in  case  of  the  breaking  or  non-delivery  of  the  weft, 
or  shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  reed  on  being  at  such 
times  struck  up,  meeting  with  a  diminished  resistance,  inadequate 
to  cause  a  sufficient  pull,  strain,  or  jerk  upon  the  warp  threads,  to 
produce  the  effect  required,  although  the  general  evolutions  of  the 
loom  continue. 

We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the  immense  long  yam  given  by 
the  patentee,  as  explanatory  of  his  invention,  as  all  that  it  effects 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  loom  represented  in  Fig.  171,  by  that 
shown  at  Figs.  165,  166,  167  and  168,  or  by  that  at  Fig.  169 : 
either  of  which  looms  is  far  superior  (both  as  regards  working  and 
simplicity  of  construction)  to  Mr.  Mellowdew's,  as  any  raanu&ctu- 
rer  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects  will  at  once  per- 
ceive. In  summing  up  his  specification,  Mr.  Mellowdew  says, 
"  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  causing  the  pull  or  strain 
upon,  or  jerk  of  the  warp-threads,  occasioned  by  the  blow  of  the 
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faed  in  beating  up  the  weft  when  sulFicient  resistance  has  been  pre- 
noted  to  it  by  the  supply  of  the  weft  from  the  shuttle  to  produce, 
bj  means  of  a  vibrating  carrying  roller,  (whip-roller)  supported  on 
fibrating  levers,  and  acted  upon  by  the  jerk  of  the  warp  with  the 
olher  machinery  herein  described,  when  attached  to  looms  for  weav- 
ing various  kinds  of  cloth,  a  regular  corresponding,  and  sufficient 
dfllivery  of  yarn  from  the  warp-beam,  and  taking  up  of  cloth  on 
the  doih  roller,  so  long  as  the  proportionate  filling  up  of  the  weft 
eoDtiaues,  but  which  delivery  and  taking  up  will  cease  in  case  of 
the  breaking  or  non-delivery  of  tlie  weft,  or  shortly  afterwards^  in 
consequence  of  the  reed,  on  being  struck  up,  meeting  with  a  dimin- 
ished and  inadequate  resistance,  and,  therefore,  causing  a  diminish- 
ed pull,  strain,  or  jerk."  All  this,  as  we  before  observed,  may  he  ef- 
fected with  the  modification  of  Mr.  Stone's  loom,  shown  at  Fig.  171 ; 
and  which  modification  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  the 
United  States,  as  formerly  stated,  23d  November,  1S37,  about  six 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Mellowdew's  patent. 

We  might  here  give  accounts  of  some  50  or  60  other  contrivan- 
ces which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  patents  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  America,  for  several  years  past,  for  governing 
the  deUvery  of  the  warp  and  the  taking  up  of  the  cloth  in  common 
power  looms ;  but  none  of  which  contrivances  are  at  all  ecjual  in 
pmnt  of  practical  utility  or  simplicity  to  those  shown  at  Figs.  165, 
166,  167,  168,  169,  170  and  171.  For  weaving  delicate  textures, 
such  as  gauze,  light  silk  stuffs,  &c.  positive  take  up  motions  (in 
connexion  with  a  motion  to  stop  the  loom  when  the  weft  thread 
breaks  or  becomes  expended  on  the  cop  or  bobbin)  must  be  used 
instead  of  the  vibrating  reed ;  we  shall,  therefore,  close  tliis  part  of 
our  subject  by  referring  the  reader  to  Section  Twelfth. 
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SECTION  ELEVENTH. 


FANCY    WEAVING. 

"  The  wise  and  prudent  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.    Sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  danger, 
And  make  the  impossibility  they  fear." — Rowb. 

By  the  term  fancy  weaving  we  mean  the  weaving  of  those  smaU 
patterns  which  are  produced  in  looms  mounted  with  leaves  of  hea- 
dies  ;  and  of  which  we  have  already  given  sufficient  exfdanation  in 
Sections  Second  and  Third. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  method  of  weaving  figured  pat- 
terns of  U7ilimited  extentj  by  power^  see  next  Section.  In  the  pre- 
sent section  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  looms  for  weav- 
ing fancy  textures  which  we  consider  to  be  of  most  practical  utility, 
with  such  other  information  as  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject ; 
and,  in  the  outset,  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  fancy  textures  in  general. 

The  smaller  mountings,  with  leaves  of  beadles,  produce  but  a 
very  limited  variety  of  patterns,  commonly  a  small  diamond  or  lo- 
zenge figure,  with  a  dot  or  speck  in  the  centre,  which  gives  it  the 
resemblance  of  an  eye :  hence  these  figures  are  generally  denomina- 
ted bird-eye  patterns.  When  the  mountings,  however,  extend  to 
eight  leaves  and  upwards,  they  admit  of  considerable  diversity  in 
flushing,  tweeling,  and  plain  texture,  deviating  from  the  fixTnal 
figures  of  the  bird-eye,  and  which  now  assume  the  appearance  of 
what  is  called  lined  work. 

The  draught  of  Uned  work  patterns  may  be  considerably  diversi- 
fied by  dividing  the  leaves  into  two  equal  portions,  and  drawing  a 
few  sets  of  the  diamond  draught  on  each  portion,  alternately.  This 
arrangement  throws  the  group  of  small  figures  produced  by  each 
set  of  leaves,  into  alternate  squares,  somewhat  resembling  the  dam- 
board  pattern,  shown  at  Fig.  36,  Section  Second.  It  is  cufltomary, 
however,  to  introduce  an  odd  leaf  into  these  mountings,  immediately 
between  the  divisions,  which  serves  as  a  point  leaf  to  both  sets. 

Any  number  of  concentric  figures  may  be  formed,  by  rqieatiog 
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the  draught  several  times  over  the  leaves  in  one  direction,  and  re- 
turning in  the  contrary  direction  as  often :  so  that  should  the 
draught  diverge  from  the  centre  of  the  cloth  toward  each  selvage, 
and  the  treading  continue  to  the  same  extent,  the  pattern  would 
be  one  great  figure,  composed  of  concentric  squares,  whose  dimen- 
sions and  variety  would  depend  on  the  number  of  leaves,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  raising  cords. 

Tweeled  and  plain  textures, — For  patterns  of  this  kind,  the 
mountings  will  consist  of  one  set  of  plain,  and  one  set  of  tweeling 
leaves,  and  the  raising  and  sinking  cords  of  the  plain  mounting  are 
tied  alternately  on  the  Iweeling  treadles.  It  must  be  observe<l, 
however,  that  in  all  mountings  which  have  an  odd  number  of  tweel- 
ing leaves,  double  the  numl)er  of  treadles  are  recpiisite,  in  order  to 
make  the  plain  sheds  alternate  without  interruption. 

All  tweeled  stripes,  which  have  an  even  number  of  tweeHng 
leaves,  are  woven  with  one  set  of  tweeling  treadles,  as  the  slieds  of 
the  plain  parts  can  then  be  made  alternate  without  any  inter- 
ruption. 

Where  the  pattern  will  permit,  the  greater  portion  of  the  tweeling 
leaves  should  be  sunk,  and  therefore,  the  wefl  will  appear  to  most 
advantage  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth  while  in  the  loom.  Besides 
thb  advantage,  the  strain  on  the  machinery  will  not  be  near  so 
great,  in  raising  the  smaller  portion  of  leaves. 

Sometimes  the  draught  of  a  tweeled  stripe  is  made  in  the  dia- 
mond form,  and  the  pattern  produced  is  commonly  called  a  dart 
stripe,  or  herring  bone. 

When  a  web  is  to  be  tweeled  acioss,  in  order  to  form  checks  or 
the  borders  of  handkerchiefs,  the  same  number  of  leaves  must  be 
employed  for  the  ground  that  are  recjuisite  for  the  tweeled  stripe. 
Thus,  to  convert  a  four  leafed  tweel  stripe  into  a  check,  the  com- 
mon mounting  of  four  leaves,  will  produce  a  similar  tweel  across 
the  web.  But  should  the  stripe  be  woven  in  a  six  or  eight  leafed 
tweel  mounting,  the  plain  parts  must  also  be  drawn  on  six  or  eight 
leaves,  and  each  leaf  is  corded  so  as  to  rise  and  sink  alternately  in 
the  plain  parts,  but  to  produce  the  tweel  in  the  check.  Hence  it 
will  appear,  that  a  stripe  with  an  odd  number  of  tweeling  leaves 
will  not  admit  of  a  similar  tweel  for  the  crossing  or  check,  as  the 
ground  leaves  must  always  be  divided  into  equal  portions  in  weav- 
ing the  plain  parts. 

Any  tweel  of  an  even  number  of  leaves  may  be  converted  into 
stripes  and  checks ;  and  if  the  stripe  be  formed  into,  a  dart  or  her- 
ring bone,  the  plain  may  be  woven  by  a  single  over  and  over 
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draught,  and  converted  into  a  check  the  same  as  the  stripe,  by  work- 
ing over  the  treadles  in  one  direction  for  half  of  the  cross  stripe, 
and  reversing  the  order  of  treading  for  the  other. 

Gauze,  veining,  purles,  spidering,  &c.  are  also  variously  combined 
with  several  of  the  other  branches  of  fancy  weaving,  and  produce 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  patterns  in  the  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  gauze,  veining, 
spidering,  &c.  the  reader  must  consult  Section  Fourth. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  when  gauze  and  plain  are 
woven  in  alternate  stripes,  those  parts  of  the  reed  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  plains  will  be  fiill ;  but  in  the  gauze  spaces,  a  dentfiil 
of  the  warp  passes  through  every  second  interval  only ;  consequently, 
the  set  of  reed  in  the  former,  will,  in  general,  be  double  of  that  in 
the  latter.  And  hence,  when  additional  weft  is  thrown  in,  the  plain 
texture  will  make  a  pretty  bold  contrast  to  the  light  transparent 
fabric  of  the  gauze. 

As  the  warp  of  gauze,  when  converted  into  plain  texture,  produ- 
ces but  a  very  thin  or  flimsy  fabric,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  ad- 
ditional warp  as  well  as  weft  into  those  parts  which  are  woven 
plain,  which,  one  being  flushed  above,  and  the  other  below,  the 
gauze  spaces,  are  afterwards  cut  away.  A  dentful  of  tliis  additional 
warp  is  taken  into  the  reed  alternately  with  a  dentful  of  the  gauze ; 
so  that  the  former,  as  noticed  above,  is  exactly  double  the  set  of  the 
latter. 

This  method  of  forming  patterns  with  gauze  and  cambric,  like 
some  of  the  other  branches  of  fancy  weaving,  may  be  extended  to 
all  the  varieties  of  a  diaper  mounting  (see  Domic  and  Diaper,  page 
112,  Section  Second :)  for  any  draught  of  the  latter  may  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  former,  merely  by  substituting  one  set  of  gauze,  and  one 
of  plain  leaves,  for  each  set  of  the  tweel,  and  varying  the  succession 
of  the  draught  and  treading  accordingly. 

It  is  not  customary  for  the  manufacturer  to  annex  the  plans  of 
cording  to  these  compound  draughts ;  neither  is  it  always  necessary, 
particularly  in  extensive  business,  to  represent  in  the  draught  every 
leaf  which  is  requisite  in  the  mounting.  All  that  is  commonly  re- 
quired in  the  draught  is,  to  point  out  to  the  headle-maker,  the  quan- 
tity and  arrangement  of  each  kind  of  the  warp  in  one  set  of  the  pat- 
tern, with  the  number  of  times  the  pattern  is  to  be  repeated ;  and  to 
the  weaver,  the  order  of  succession  in  which  these  several  warps  are 
to  be  drawn  into  their  respective  mountings ;  each  being  supposed 
to  understand  his  own  department  of  the  business. 

The  first  loom  to  which  we  shall  turn  our  attention  in  Uub  Sec- 
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lion,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, of  Stroud,  county  of  Gloucester ;  and  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  Marcti,  1S3S.  This  loom,  \yemg  of  vertical  construc- 
tion, differs  very  much  from  those  described  in  Section  Tenth  ;  and 
although  it  is  not,  in  some  respects,  calculated  for  weaving  fancy 
textures,  we  think  it  may,  witliout  impropriety,  be  explained  in  the 
present  section. 

The  invention  consists,  firstly,  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  or  dis- 
position of  mechanism,  for  the  purpose  of  weaving  woollen  gocnls ; 
and  secondly,  in  the  introduction  of  certain  new  parts  or  pieces  of 
mechanism  into  looms  in  general,  by  means  of  which  considerable 
advantage,  as  to  speed  and  uniformity  of  work,  is  obtained,  e8{)eci- 
ally  as  regards  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths. 

By  these  improvements,  Mr.  Fletcher  assures  us  he  is  enabled  to 
weave  better  cloth  by  power  than  has  hitherto  beefi  accmnplished 
by  handj  the  cloth  being  much  firmer^  and  the  mechanism  afford- 
ing the  capability  of  making  more  ^^  picks"  per  minute,  and  causing 
less  breaking  of  the  warp  threads,  thereby  producing  a  fabric  of 
better  quality^  and  in  greater  quantity^  in  a  given  time. 

In  this  loom  the  yarn  beam  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fram- 
ing, and  the  cloth  roller  is  placed  at  the  top  (as  in  E.  K.  Arphaxad-s 
great  weaving  engine,  pages  24  to  41,  of  the  Introduction.)  IMie 
warp  threads  proceed  through  the  headles  in  vertical  positions,  while 
the  headles  are  moved  to  and  fro  horizontally.  The  lay  is  made  to 
rise  and  fall  vertically  by  the  action  of  suitable  cams  and  levers,  and 
is  impelled  upwards  by  the  momentum  of  a  falling  weight,  or 
weights,  which  can  be  so  regulated  and  adjusted  as  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  blow,  as  may,  under  circumstances,  be  found  desirable. 
This  part  of  the  mechanism  is  also  furnished  with  suitable  elastic 
regulating  stops  for  the  rising  lay  to  strike  against  at  the  moment 
that  the  reed  is  beating  up  the  weft,  and  by  the  elasticity  of  these 
regulating  stops,  the  sudden  concussion  of  the  lay,  and  consequent 
strain  upon  the  warp  threads,  is  immediately  relieved ;  whilst  the 
blow  being  caused  by  a  descending  weight  mounted  uix)n  the  end 
of  a  lever  attached  to  the  cam  shaft,  any  degree  of  impulse  can  be 
given  to  the  lay  without  causing  an  undue  strain  u|X)n  the  warp 
threads,  and  with  much  greater  effect  upon  the  cloth  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  best  hand  weaving. 

In  order  to  illustrate  Mr.  Fletcher's  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  looms,  and  that  they  may  be  more  definitely  explained,  we 
have  drawn  the  figures  on  an  enlarged  scale,  which  will  enable  the 
reader  better  to  comprehend  the  novel  features  of  the  machine. 
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Fig,  180. 


Fig.  180,  is  a  side  view  of  the  loom ;  Fig.  181,  a  plan  view  -. 
Pig.  182,  a  back  view  ;  and  Fig,  183,  a  section,  talcen  thiougli  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  showing  the  position  of  the  warp  and  the 
apparatus  loi  working  the  headles. 

The  side  frames,  in  which  the  ordinary  parts  of  the  loom  are 
mounted,  are  represented  at  a  a  a  a,  being  connected  by  traverses  or 
rode  bb.  c,  is  the  yarn  beam  or  roller  (see  Fig.  183)  upon  which 
the  warp  dd,']B  wound.  The  warp  threads  proceed  from  the  yam 
beam  through  the  beadles  e  e,  which  slide  horizontally  in  bearings 
//,  affixed  to  the  frame  a  a,  on  each  side. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cloth,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  weaving, 
proceeds  over  the  breast  beam  ^',  (Fig.  183)  to  the  cloth  loUer  A,  at 
the  top  of  the  loom. 

The  shuttle  boxes  are  shown  at  t  i,  (Figs.  181  and  182)  secured 
fasi  to  the  aides  of  the  frame  a  a,  and  are  quite  free  from,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  lay  or  reed. 

Upon  the  main  driving  shaft  k,  the  strap  pulley  I  (Figs  160,  181 
and  182)  is  thrown  into  gear  with  the  driving  pinioB  m,  by  means 
of  the  setting-on  rod  n  n  ;  and  the  pioioo  m,  being  geared  with  the 
toothed  wheel  o,  which  is  fast  upon  the  cam  shall  pp,  the  toothed 
wheels  q  q  (Figs.  181  and  183)  are  actuated.    The  la^er  <tf  these 
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wheels  q,  ie  keyed  fast  upon  the  lappet  shaft  rr,  upon  which  the 
(he  tappets  or  cams  s^s,  are  also  mounted  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen, 
thai  as  this  tappet  shaft  r  r,  revolves,  the  tappets  sss,  will  succes- 
sively actuate  the  treadle  levers  1 1,  and  divide  the  warp  threads  by 
shedding  ihe  beadles  at  proper  intervab  for  the  passage  of  the  shut- 
lie  uu  (Fig-  ISl.)  The  shuttle  is  projected  across  the  loom  by 
means  of  the  picker  stick  v,  which  is  suddenly  actuated  by  the 
spring  tp,  causing  the  roller  (see  Fig.  ISl)  upon  the  end  of  the  short 
lever  x,  lo  escape  the  step  or  fall  cut  upon  the  scroll  cam  y,  keyed 
last  upon  the  cam  shaft  pp. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  one  of  these  scroll  cams  at  each  end 
of  the  cam  shaft,  having  the  step  or  foil  cut  in  opposite  points  of 
their  peripheries,  in  order  to  effect  the  projection  of  the  shultle  from 
each  side  of  the  loom  allernately,  which  will  be  readily  UDderslood 
by  persons  conversant  with  the  ordinary  evolutions  of  power  looms. 

The  extreme  end  of  the  picking  slick  v,  bears  against  the  sliding 
piece  z,  and  exactly  al  the  point  opposite  the  centre  bne  or  point  of 
the  shuttle,  so  that  the  shuttle  will  thus  receive  a  blow  in  a  direct 
line  through  the  shed,  instead  of  being  liable  to  that  uncertain 
course  sometimes  produced  when  the  elide  piece  z,  is  attached  to  the 
picking  stick  by  a  cord.  Near  the  end  of  tlie  picking  stick  is  at- 
tached a  link  1  (see  Fig.  181)  connected  to  the  lever  2,  feat  upon 
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the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  rod  3  ;  which  lever  2,  is  placed  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  lever  x^  fast  at  the  lower  end  of  this  rod. 
By  these  means  the  picking  stick  is  suitably  actuated  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  scroll  cam  y :  the  vertical  rod  3,  is  also  visible  in  Figs. 

180  and  182. 

The  sudden  rise  of  the  lay  j,  and  the  necessary  sharp  blow  which 
is  desirable  to  beat  up  the  cloth,  as  each  wefl  thread  is  put  in,  is  ef- 
fected by  the  cams  4, 4,  which  are  fast  upon  the  shaft  p  p,  and  con- 
sequently revolve  with  it,  actuating  the  lever  5,  fast  upou  the  cross 
shaft  6,  and  allowing  this  lever  to  escape  or  fall  past  the  straight 
side  of  the  cam,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  183,  where  the  lever 
5,  is  shown  just  upon  the  point  of  escaping  the  cam  6,  and  is  drawn 
in  dotted  lines  in  the  same  figure  as  having  escaped  this  point. 

By  the  momentum  of  the  falling  weights  7,  7,  at  the  ends  of  the 
levers  8,  8,  (fast  upon  the  cross  shaft  6,  as  in  Fig.  183)  the  levers 
ggj  (also  made  fast  upon  the  shaft  pp,)  are  made  to  rise,  and  as 
the  frames  10, 10,  carrying  the  lay  j,  are  attached  to  the  extreme 
ends  of  these  levers  gg,  the  lay  (see  Figs.  181  and  183)  will  im- 
mediately ascend  with  a  sharp  quick  stroke,  and  thus  perform  the 
beating  up  of  the  weft  thread. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  frames  10,  10,  (as  there  is  one  to  carry 
each  end  of  the  lay)  are  provided  with  adjustable  stop  pieces  or  set 
screws  11,  (see  Figs.  180  and  183)  so  that  the  stroke  of  the  lay  or  de- 
gree of  impetus  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  kind  of  texture  to  be  pro- 
duced. As  the  lay  ascends,  all  the  strain  upon  the  warp  threads  is  ob- 
viated by  means  of  the  india  rubber  or  other  elastic  bed  12,  (see  Figs. 

181  and  183)  with  whi::h  each  side  of  the  loom  is  provided,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  slight  rebound  to  the  lay,  as  the  stops  11,  strike 
against  the  bed  12,  and  thus  preventing  any  possibility  of  breaking 
the  warps  in  consequence  of  the  sharpness  of  the  blow  given  by 
the  lay.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that  the  degree  of  impetus  given 
to  the  lay  may  likewise  be  adjusted  by  sliding  the  weights  7,  upon 
the  levers  8,  8,  as  occasion  may  require. 

As  the  blow  of  the  lay  against  the  weft  thread  is  quite  sufficient 
to  cause  the  yarn  beam  to  give  out  the  quantity  of  warp  required, 
consequently,  the  taking-up  motion  which  is  usually  attached  to 
power  looms  may  be  dispensed  with,  merely  keeping  the  whole  in 
proper  tension  by  means  of  the  friction  band  or  weighted  cord  13, 
conducted  over  suitable  tension  pulleys  14, 14,  and  round  the  drums 
at  tlie  ends  of  the  warp  and  cloth  rollers  (see  Fig.  180.) 

In  case  the  shuttle  should  not  enter  the  shuttle  box  at  every 

stroke  of  the  picking  stick,  the  notched  lever   15,  will  catch  u|H>n 
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the  tooth  or  nib  16,  (see  Figs.  180  and  181)  upon  the  lay  as  it  rises, 
and  thereby  raise  the  lever  17,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  rod  IS, 
Uft  the  hand  lever  19,  off  the  pin  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  setting-on 
rod  n  n,  which  will  cause  the  spring  20,  (see  Fig.  180)  to  throw  the 
driving  pulley  i,  (see  Fig.  181)  out  of  gear  with  the  pinion  m,  and 
thus  the  loom  will  be  stopped. 

The  most  curious  feature  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  loom  is,  in  having  tlie 
shuttle  boxes  detached  from  the  lay,  and  fixed  or  made  station- 
ary upon  the.  framing  of  the  loom,  or  outside  the  loom,,  so  that 
when  the  warps  are  divided,  the  blow  from,  the  picker  staff  can 
instantaneously  be  given  to  the  shuttle,  which  is  at  rest,  and  as 
such  blow  may  thus  be  given  in  a  direct  line  with  the  points  or 
centre  of  the  shuttle,  the  shuttle  will  be  impelled  through  the 
warps  in  a  straight  undeviating  line,  instead  of  being  liable  to 
that  zig-zag  course  so  frequent  in  common  power  looms,  caused 
by  the  direct  impetus  given  to  one  side  of  the  shuttle,  and  while 
it  is  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  with  the  vibration  of  the 
lay,  thus  frequently  throwing  the  shuttle  out  of  its  direct  course, 
causing  it  to  break  through  the  warps  and  fly  out  of  the  loom. 

This  machine  is  highly  creditable  to  the  mechanical  skill  of 
the  inventor;  and  although  the  idea  of  placing  the  warp  verti- 
cally in  a  power  loom  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  yet 
we  think  his  method  of  effecting  this  object  is  decidedly  the  most 
practical  for  the  manufacture  of  plain  textures  of  any  hitherto  in- 
troduced :  it  admits,  however,  of  still  further  improvement,  and 
might,  in  skillful  hands,  be  turned  to  good  account. 

The  working  of  a  series  of  shuttle  boxes  disconnected  from  the 
lay  and  fixed  on  the  framing  of  the  machine,  or  outside  of  it,  tj  no^ 
new,  it  having  been  introduced,  from  Persia,  into  France,  about  15 
years  ago,  by  M.  Eugene  Gigot,  an  antiquarian,  of  Mulhausen ; 
and  since  then  various  modifications  of  it  have  been  patented  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  Messrs.  John  and  Arch'd  Reid,  of 
Glasgow,  adapted  the  detached  shuttle  boxes  to  their  vertical  power 
loom ;  for  which  loom  they  obtained  a  patent  in  1835.  In  France, 
the  detached  shuttle  boxes  have  received  the  cognomen  of  the 
"  squirrel  cage."  It  would  appear,  from  the  oration  delivered  before 
tlie  Median  monarch.  King  Deioces  (see  Introduction)  that  Ar- 
phaxad  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  rotary  de- 
tached shuttle  boxes,  and  those  procured,  in  the  Elast,  by  M.  Gigot, 
are  doubtless  of  the  invention  of  that  ancient  and  ingenious  manu- 
facturer, 

Mr.  Fletcher's  shuttle  motion,  shown  in  Fig.  181,  is  a  very  pow- 
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erful  one ;  and  we  think  it  might  be  used  with  advantage  on  looms 
for  weaving  wide  textures. 

Messrs.  John  Ramsbottom  and  Richard  Holl,  of  Todraordeu, 
Lancashire,  obtained  a  patent  in  July,  1834,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  power  looms,  by  which  two  pieces  of 
cloth  may  be  produced  at  once.  In  their  loom,  the  warp-threads  are 
placed  vertically  in  two  ranges,  one  range  extending  from  a  yarn 
beam  below  to  the  cloth  roller  at  top  in  the  front  of  the  loom,  and  the 
other  range  extending  similarly  at  the  back  of  the  loom.  The  pa- 
tent for  this  machine  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Cousins,  Diggles 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  and  machinists,  Bury,  Lancashire,  (where  we 
saw  the  loom,)  for  the  sum  of  £200,  sterling.  After  a  short  trial,  it 
was  found  not  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  purchasers,  where- 
upon they  returned  it  to  its  original  owners.  This  same  company 
paid  us  a  handsome  sum,  in  the  year  183G,  for  an  improvement  upon 
a  power  loom  for  weaving  nuislin,  and  other  light  textures ;  which, 
we  are  happy  to  say  has  met  their  most  sanguine  anticipations  :  we 
sold  the  Scotch  and  French  patents  for  the  same  invention  to  John 
Chanter,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  st.,  Blackfriars,  London. 

George  Clarke,  of  Manchester,  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent 
in  January,  1840,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of  looms, 
by  means  of  which  patterns  of  considerable  extent  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  cloth.  This  invention  may  be  said  to  consist,  firstly, 
in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  mechanism,  forming  an  endless  and 
flexible  rack  of  teeth  or  tappets,  to  be  employed  in  looms,  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  revolving  tappet-plates  or  wheels ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  appUcation  and  use  of  such  apparatus,  in  combination  with  cer- 
tain other  arrangements  of  mechanism. 

The  variety  of  patterns  is  obtained  by  a  greater  extent  of  opera- 
tions being  afforded  to  such  working  parts  of  the  loom  as  are  re- 
quired to  shifl  the  headlcs,  for  shedding  the  warps,  in  order  to  work 
or  produce  the  pattern  or  figure,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Jac- 
quard  machine. 

This  mechanism,  which  may  be  readily  appUed  to  fancy  looms, 
is  so  constructed,  that  a  great  variety  of  shifts,  changes,  or  "  num- 
bers to  the  round,"  may  be  accompUshed,  before  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry to  repeat  the  order  of  shedding  or  recommencing  the  same  pat- 
tern or  figure,  by  renewing  the  "  round"  (as  it  is  termed  by  the 
weaver)  and  any  required  alteration  in  the  figure  to  be  produced, 
may  1)0  made  with  faciUty  and  speed ;  that  is,  the  "  reading  on"  of 
the  tappets  or  teeth  may  be  varied  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than 
can  be  commonly  done  by  the  ordinary  tappet  wheels. 
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It  should  here  be  remarked,  Uiat  endless  chains  or  ladders  have 
been  heretofore  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  or  shedding 
the  warpe,  but  they  are  constructed  so  as  to  carry  rollers,  revolving 
on  certain  bars,  as  their  axles,  and  adjustable,  longitudinally  in  their 
situation  thereon  ;  which  rollers  acl  upon  certain  vertical  levers,  and 
thereby  effect  the  shedding  of  the  warps. 

But  Mr.  Clarke's  flexible  tappet  rack,  is  fomied  by  simply  provi- 
ding a  given  number  of  bars  or  ribs  of  a  certain  length,  according 
to  the  number  of  shafla  or  beadles  employed  in  the  loom,  or  the 
width  they  occupy,  and  placing  them  at  certain  distances  apart. 
Upon  these  bars  are  mounted,  in  any  convenient  manner,  teeth, 
tappets,  or  studs,  capable  of  being  readily  adjusted,  as  the  difTerent 
patterns  or  devices  to  be  woven  may  require  ;  the  whole  are  formed 
into  an  endless  flexible  rack  or  band  of  tappets,  by  side  bands,  t>ell9, 
or  chains,  hereafter  more  particularly  detailed. 

In  order  that  this  invention  may  be  more  perfectly  understood, 
two  modes  of  applying  the  improvements  are  shown  in  the  figures- 
Fig.  184. 
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Fig.  184,  is  a  front  view  of  a  power  loom,  representing  the  appli- 
catioo  of  one  description  or  arrangement  of  the  improved  endless 
belt  or  chain  of  tappets  to  a  loom  for  weaving  figured  fiistians ;  and 
Fig.  185,  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  same.  The  ordinary  framing 
or  loom-sides,  are-ehown  at  A  A,  supporting  the  warp  roller  B,  from 
whence  the  warp  threads  C,  proceed  through  the  headles  D,  also 
through  the  reed  E,  {see  Fig.  184)  of  the  vibrating  lay  F,  (Fig. 
1S5)  over  the  breast  beam  G,  to  the  cloth  roLer  H,  as  usual.  The 
ordinary  crank  shaft  of  the  loom  is  shown  at  I,  from  which  motion 
is  communicated  to  the  improved  mechanism,  attaclicd  U)  the  side 
of  the  loom,  and  supported  in  a  separate  framing  u  a,  as  follows : — 

Pig.  1^. 


Upon  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft  I,  is  fixed  the  crank  plate  h,  (see 
Fig.  185)  revolving  in  the  ordinary  direction,  and  actuating  the 
link  c,  (see  also  Fig.  186)  attached  at  its  upper  end,  hy  a  pin,  to  the 
crank  plate  b,  and  at  its  lower  end  to  the  lever  d.  This  lever  d, 
vibrates  upon  its  fulcrmn  at  e,  and  carries,  at  one  extremity,  a  draw 
catch  /.     This  apparatus  is  seen  detached  from  the  loom  in  V\g- 
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186,  and  b  designed  for  the  purpose  of  actuating  the  catch-wheel  g, 
one  taoth  at  every  revolution  of  the  crank  shaft  b  ;  the  catch- 
wheel  g,  is  mounted  upon  the  shaft  h,  (see  Fig.  187)  and  uimii  this 
shaft,  the  notched  guide-wheels  i  i,  are  also  fixed ;  axound  and 
taking  into  which,  the  flexible  rack  or  beh  of  lappets  kkk,  passes 
(see  Fig.  184.)  A  detached  view  of  the  guide-wheeb  ii,  catch- 
wheel  g,  and  shaft  A,  is  shown  at  Fig.  187. 


The  tension  pullej  m,  placed  about  midway  in  the  frame,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  drag  or  weight  of  the  tappet-rack. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  as  the  travelling  tappet-rack  proceeds, 
the  teeth,  studs,  or  tappets  ■  >,  of  which  it  is  partly  composed,  (and 
which  it  will  be  evident  to  (he  practical  weaver,  are  so  placed,  ar- 
ranged, or  "  read  on,"  according  to  the  pattern  or  device  to  be  wo- 
ven,) will  strike  against  the  heads  of  the  hcadle  levers  nn,  (see 
Fig.  185)  with  one  of  which,  each  headle  D,  is  in  connexion- 
These  levers  n  n,  are  all  suspended,  and  vibrate  upon  the  shaft  or 
fulcrum  a,  (see  Fig.  185}  and  are  each  connected  by  means  of  links 
or  wires  pp,  to  the  hooked  lifters  qqq,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  lifters  into  the  position,  where  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  the 
rising  cross-bar  r. 

The  requisite  action  of  the  rising  and  falling  bars  r,  r',  (see  Fig. 
184)  ik  effected,  simultaneous,  with  the  progressive  molioD  of  the 
lappet-rack  kk,  also  by  means  of  the  link  c,  vibrating  the  lever  d; 
on  the  other  extremity  of  which,  the  connecting  lever  s,  is  attached, 
(see  Figs.  185  and  1S6)  which  is  jointed  at  its  lower  end,  to  the 
crank  I,  fixed  upon  the  roller  u,  around  which  a  strap  cv  bdt  v  v, 
(see  Fig.  186)  passes,  and  over  a  similar  roller  u,  at  lop.  To  thia 
etiap  e,  the  bars  r,  r*,  we  fixed ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  thai  as  the 
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strap  traverses,  by  means  of  the  vibrating  action  imparted  to  the 
crank  by  on  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft  I,  the  requisite  alternate 
raising  and  depressing  of  these  bars  is  accomplished  ;  they  are  kept 
in  parallel  positions,  by  traversing  up  and  down  in  mortices,  in  the 
frame  a  a.  The  headle  levers  n  n,  are  also  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion, where  they  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  failing  bar  r*,  by  means 
of  the  weight  n*,  with  which  each  lever  is  furnished  (see  Fig.  186.) 
The  hooked  lifters  q  q,  are  each  separately  connected  by  a  pin  to 
vibrating  treadles  w  w,  working  on  their  fulcrum  shaft  x,  fixed  to  the 
frame  a.  These  treadles  w  w,  are  connected  at  their  extremities,  by 
means  of  the  wires  y  y,  (see  Fig.  184)  to  the  ordinary  top  and  bot- 
tom jacks  z  z,  and,  by  the  customary  stringing,  to  the  headles  D, 
and  thus,  as  the  tappet-belt  or  rack  revolves,  will  shed  the  warp,  and 
consequently  work  the  pattern. 

Fig.  188. 


Fig.  189. 


D 


Fig.  188,  represents  a  portion  of  the  tappet-rack  detached,  upon 
an  enlarged  scale,  and  Fig.  189,  the  several  pieces  of  which  the  im- 
proved endless  tappet-rack  is  composed.  1,  shows  a  front  view,  and 
2,  a  back  view,  of  the  perforated  bar,  for  receiving  the  studs,  teeth, 
or  tappets  2 ; — 3,  the  nut,  by  which  the  tappets  are  held,  and  ad- 
justable in  the  bar.  A  number  of  these  bars,  placed  at  suitable 
distances  apart,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  number  of  holes 
for  "  reading  on"  the  tappet-studs,  as  the  pattern  requires,  are  formed 
into  an  endless  rack,  belt,  or  chain,  by  being  screwed  or  otherwise 
fixed  upon  a  band,  composed  of  canvas,  tape,  and  leather,  cemented 
together  by  means  of  a  solution  of  caoutchouc. 

At  Fig.  190,  a  modification  of  the  improvements,  and  the  mode 
of  applying  the  same  to  fancy  looms,  is  shown.    The  drawing  re- 
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pieseatB  a  partial  Bectional  view  of  the  figuring  apparatue,  attached 
to  an  ordinary  loom  side.  An  endless  belt,  or  rack  of  teeth,  stude, 
or  tappets  a  a  a,  passes  around,  and  u  progressively  actuated  by  the 
grooved  rollers  bbb,  supported  in  the  framing  ccc,  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  loom. 

Pig.  190. 


The  moveable  tappets,  or  teeth  a  a  a,  are  suitably  arranged  upon 
their  bars  or  rails,  (as  in  the  fonncr  instance,)  to  work  the  pattern 
or  device  required,  and  are  alternately  caused  to  raise  or  depreea  the 
treadles  <^  d,  successively,  by  acting  upon  the  rollers  e  e,  with  which 
they  are  provided.  Thus  the  simple  action  of  these  risers  and 
fall^^  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  headles,  by  means  of  the  con- 
necting vm//,  actuating  the  top  jacks  g  g,  and  bottom  jacks  h  h, 
which  are  connected  by  stringing  to  the  headles,  as  usual,  the  wbde 
being  put  in  motion  by  means  of  the  spur-pinion  t,  upon  the  end 
of  the  ordinary  crank-shaft,  driving  the  spur-wheels  it,  and  /,  upaa 
the  axles  of  the  grooved  or  fluted  rollers  b  b. 

The  bars  or  rails  of  tappets  are  connected  together  at  BuitaMa 
distances  into  an  endless  chain,  by  being  confined  or  strung  together 
by  the  chain  4, 4,  shown  at  Fig.  191,  at  each  side,  or  by  any  athCT 
suitable  means ;  thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  studs  or  teetb,  and 
their  intervening  blanks  or  spaces,  may  be  so  arranged,  upon  uf 
bar,  or  system  of  bars,  that  the  necessary  raising  and  d^mmag  of 
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the  tiea^Hes  d  d,  may  be  varied  or  adjusted,  to  suit  the  pattern  or 
device  required  to  be  woven ;  which  arrangement,  adjustment,  or 
"  reading  on''  of  the  tappets  or  teeth,  in  both  the  above  descriptions 
of  racks,  belts,  or  chains,  will  be  readily  understood,  and  applied  by 
the  practical  weaver. 

This  improved  loom  of  Mr.  Clarke's,  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  hith- 
erto introduced  for  weaving  fancy  goods,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  such  textures.  Various 
other  contrivances  for  working  a  series  of  headles  have  been  invent- 
ed, by  different  individuals,  but  none  of  them  arc  equal,  in  point  of 
practical  utility,  to  Mr.  Clarke's.  We  shall,  however,  briefly  notice 
a  few  of  those  which  are  likely  to  prove  interesting,  for  the  benefit 
of  manufeicturers  who  live  in  the  country, 

Mr.  Robert  Bowman,  of  Manchester,  obtained  a  patent  in  Janu- 
ary, 1821,  for  improvements  on  the  power  loom,  enabling  him  to 
work  six  leaves  of  headles ;  which  headles  are  suspended  by  cords 
firom  the  ends  of  a  set  of  top  levers,  and  are  also  attached  to  ano- 
ther set  of  levers  or  treadles  underneath.  The  movement  for  rais 
ing  and  depressing  the  headles  is  obtained  by  means  of  two  sets  of 
tappet  wheels,  each  set  having  as  many  tappets  as  there  are  headles. 
These  tappet  wheels  are  fixed,  one  set  above  and  the  other  below, 
and  are  turned  by  means  of  a  pinion  upon  the  end  of  the  crank  or 
driving  shaft. 

Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co.,  Man- 
chester, obtained  a  patent  in  November,  1822,  for  a  tappet  wheel ; 
but  as  it  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  Mr.  Bowman's,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  it. 

John  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Smedly,  near  Manchester,  obtained  a  patent 
in  May,  1825,  for  an  improvement  in  power  looms,  for  weaving  va- 
rious kinds  of  fancy  goods ;  which  improvement  consists,  in  working 
a  number  of  headle-leaves  by  means  of  two  series  of  levers,  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  loom,  one  series  at  top  and  the  other  at  bottom  ; 
and  as  these  levers  rise  and  fall,  the  headles  are  moved  up  and 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  the  warp.  The  apparatus  by 
which  the  levers  are  actuated,  is  similar  to  the  common  barrel  or- 
gan, and  does  not  differ,  in  any  respect,  from  that  used  by  Mr.  Fair- 
man,  in  his  loom,  shown  at  Figs.  175,  176,  and  176^  ;  the  levers 
and  cords  which  connect  and  work  the  headles  at  top  and  bottom 
are  also  the  same  as  those  employed  by  Mr.  F. 

Joseph  Jones,  of  Oldham,  Lancaster,  cotton  manufacturer,  and 
Thomas  Mellowdew,  of  the  same  place,  mechanic,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, June  16th,  1834,  for  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
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power  looms,  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  corded  fustians,  and 
which  improvements  consist,  in  the  adaptation  of  an  endless  chain 
of  plates,  or  links,  to  the  conmion  power  loom,  so  constructed  as  to 
govern  the  position  of  the  headles,  according  to  the  kind  of  cord,  or 
diagonal  stripe  to  be  produced  on  the  cloth.  The  principle  of  this 
improvement  is  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Clarke's  invention,  repre- 
sented at  Figs.  184,  185,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190  and  191 ;  which 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  more  detailed  description. 

Enoch  Burt,  Ohver  D.  Boyd,  and  Amos  H.  Boyd,  of  Manchester, 
Conn.,  obtained  a  patent  19th  August,  1828,  for  what  they  term, 
"  an  improvement  in  the  check  or  plaid  power  loom  f  which  im- 
provement consists,  firstly,  in  fixing  a  wheel,  about  8  inches  in  di- 
ameter, to  the  side  of  a  common  power  loom,  upon  the  periphery  of 
which  wheel,  at  right  angles  with  its  plane,  are  constructed  as 
many  shuttle  boxes  as  there  are  colours  in  the  check  or  plaid  to  be 
woven.  On  the  backside  of  this  wheel,  is  a  small  toothed  wheel 
which  is  turned  forward  and  backward,  by  means  of  two  arcs  of  a 
circle,  or  segments  of  a  wheel,  on  the  ends  of  two  levers,  moving  on 
a  stud  as  their  common  fulcrum.  One  of  these  arcs  or  segments  is 
toothed  on  the  outside  and  the  other  on  the  inside,  embracing  be- 
tween them  the  before  named  small  toothed  wheel.  A  power  acting 
in  the  same  direction,  alternately  on  the  other  end  of  the  said  levers 
causes  the  shuttle  boxes  to  move  forward  and  backward,  bringing 
each  shuttle  box,  in  turn,  to  a  proper  position  for  discharging  its 
shuttle  through  the  shed  and  receiving  it  again  firom  a  box  of  the 
ordinary  kind  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  lay.  These  shuttle  boxes, 
containing  each  a  shuttle,  are  shifted  to  form  the  check  or  plaid  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

A  wheel,  containing  one-half  the  number  of  teeth  which  the 
complete  check  or  plaid  to  be  woven  contains  threads,  is  placed  on 
a  stud-pin,  round  which  it  revolves,  at  right  angles  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  levers,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  toothed  arcs  or  seg- 
ments. This  wheel  is  moved  a  tooth  at  every  second  stroke  of  the 
lay,  by  means  of  a  short  arm  on  the  cam  shaft  of  the  loom :  on  the 
plane  of  this  wheel  is  affixed  two  cam  plates,  whose  respective  ex- 
tremities are  met  by  the  respective  extremities  of  the  two  before 
named  levers,  as  the  lay  moves  forward  to  beat  up  the  thread.  The 
extremities  of  the  cam  plates  are  indented  and  protruded  alternately 
as  the  figure  to  be  woven  requires ;  and  when  the  wheel  to  which 
the  cam  plates  are  attached  performs  one  complete  revolutian,  the 
shuttles  will  have  shifted  tlirough  all  the  variety  of  the  check  or 
plaid  and  be  prepared  to  conmience  the  same  routine  again,  without 
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interrupting  ttie  motion  of  the  ]iX)ni.  At  every  shift  of  the  shuttle 
boxes,  a  spring  arm  drops  into  a  cavity  or  notch  in  the  edge  of  the 
plane  wheel  on  which  the  shuttle  boxes  are  fixed,  by  which  they  are 
prevented  from  moving  until  required  again  to  shift ;  at  which  time, 
the  spring  arm  is  raised  out  of  the  cavity  or  notch,  by  means  of  a 
spring  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  cam  plates,  with  an  inclined  plane 
on  the  other  end,  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  lower  ends  of  the 
levers  that  move  the  boxes,  before  they  strike  the  edges  of  the  cam 
plates. 

The  shuttle  is  thrown  from  the  fixed  box  to  the  moveable  one  by 
a  picker  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  from  the  shifting  boxes  to  the 
fixed  one  by  a  picker  lying  horizontally,  the  end  of  which  enters 
into  a  slot  or  opening  in  the  backside  of  the  moveable  boxes.  The 
loom  protects,  in  case  the  shuttle  fails  to  lx)x,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
each  of  the  shifting  boxes  being  furnished  with  a  guard,  like  that 
in  the  fixed  box,  which  acts  in  turn  upon  the  finger  on  the  protec- 
tion rod. 

To  secure  a  correct  check  or  plaid,  the  loom  is  made  to  stop  in 
case  tlie  weft  thread  breaks,  or  has  become  expended  on  the  bobbin. 
On  the  crank  shaft,  near  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  is  placed  a  cam 
with  a  concentral  offset  on  one  side,  to  which  an  arm,  hung  on  a 
stud,  presents  its  extremity  when  it  is  to  stop  the  loom,  but  at  other 
-times  lies  below  it.  This  arm  is  raised  by  every  revolution  of  the 
ram,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  its  offset,  and  is  held  in  that 
position  by  a  deUcate  spring  catch  at  the  other  end  of  the  arm.  As 
Che  shuttle  enters  the  box,  if  the  thread  from  the  bobbin  in  ttie 
shuttle  be  entire,  it  will  extend  from  the  edge  of  the  web  to'  the 
shuttle  box ;  between  these  there  is  a  small  aperture  in  the  reed,  or 
at  its  end,  through  which  a  small  horizontal  slide  will  project  a  little 
when  the  lay  is  fully  down ;  across  this  aperture  and  in  front  of  the 
end  of  the  slider,  the  thread  will  lie,  (if  unbroken,)  where  it  is  held 
fast  by  a  cramp  that  falls  nj)on  it,  and  is  pressed  down  by  a 
spring  as  the  shuttle  enters  the  box,  and  which  is  thrown  back  as 
the  shuttle  leaves  the  box.  When  the  lay  moves  forward,  the 
thread,  thus  extended  across  the  aperture  and  held  fast,  forces'back 
a  little  the  horizontal  slider,  which  instantly  unlocks  the  before 
named  spring  catch,  letting  the  point  of  the  lever  or  arm  fall  below 
the  offset  in  the  cam ;  but  if  there  be  no  weft  thread  across  the 
aperture,  the  slide  passes  through  without  being  driven  back,  conse- 
quently the  arm  remains  locked  and  instantly  stops  the  loom. 

Before  closing  our  observations  on  looms  for  weaving  fancy  tex- 
tures, we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  manufacture  of  several 
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kinds  of  silk  textures,  by  hand,  but  which  may  aiso  be  found  ap- 
plicable to  power  loom  weaving,  comprising  taffetas,  groe  de  Naples, 
satins,  &c.,  hoping  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  those  of  our 
friends  who  are  not  much  skilled  in  silk  manufactures. 

TAFFETAS. 

Taffetas  should  be  woven  with  the  warp  pretty  tight ;  and  an 
soon  as  the  shuttle  is  passed  through,  the  shed  is  to  be  closed,  just 
before  the  stroke  of  the  reed  is  given.  This  manner  of  closing  the 
shed  before  beating  up  the  weft  thread,  causes  a  better  grain  to  be 
given  to  the  cloth.  On  this  kind  of  texture,  the  temples  must  not 
at  any  time  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  reed  than  2  inches, 
before  changing  them,  to  avoid  making  a  thin  place  or  shire  in  the 
fabric.  The  weaver  must  give  the  strokes  of  the  reed  with  uniform 
force.  Superior  taffeta  is  made  with  4  threads  per  dent  of  the  reed, 
and  inferior  with  3  threads  per  dent. 

SHINING  TAFFETA. 

Shining  taffeta  is  more  brilliant  than  that  just  noticed ;  and  is 
made  with  a  warp  less  light.  The  stroke  of  the  reed  is  given 
when  the  shed  is  nearly  full  open  ;  which  renders  the  cloth  very 
brilliant  in  appearance,  and  does  not  make  it  dry  and  stiff:  what 
makes  it  supple,  is  that  the  warp  is  slacker  than  in  other  taffetas. 
In  weaving  this  fabric  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  weft 
threads  he  laid  evenly  together^  (for  more  than  one  thread  is  gene- 
rally used,)  and  when  the  shuttle  is  passed  through  the  shed,  the 
weaver  must  see  that  the  thread  from  the  shuttle  lies  properly,  nei- 
ther too  tight  nor  too  slack.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  wefl 
thread  be  always  delivered  from  the  shuttle  with  perfect  uniformity 
of  tension  ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  ins  and  outs  in  the  selvagesy 
giving  the  edges  the  appearance  of  a  carpenter's  saw.  The 
French  are  very  particular,  indeed,  in  attending  to  these  mattera, 
which  is  the  principal  reason  why  their  goods  always  feel  so  smooth 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  The  great  secret  in  manufocturing  these 
silk  textures,  is  to  make  the  greatest  possible  shoto  with  the  leasi 
expense  of  material. 

GROS  DE  NAPLES. 

Groe  de  Naples  is  woven  with  the  warp  pretty  tight  in  the  loom, 
that  the  silk  may  more  easily  disengage  itself  when  the  shed  is  be- 
ing opened  ;  and  the  weft  must  be  well  struck  up.    There  must  be 
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Iwo  Blrokes  for  each  passage  of  the  shullle,  the  first  with  open  shed 
and  the  second  with  close  shed :  if  only  one  stroke  were  given  to 
each  crossing  of  the  weft  thread,  it  would  have  to  be  given  with 
greater  force  ;  but  then  the  fabric  would  not  l)c  so  good ;  whereas, 
in  giving  two  moderate  strokes,  the  cloth  will  be  perfectly  even. 
Clean  white  paper  must  be  put  on  the  cloth  roller,  as  fust  as  the 
fiotbric  is  wound  on ;  because  this  texture  having  a  thick  warp  and 
weft  might  become  watered  by  the  vibration  given  to  that  roller  by 
the  stroke  of  the  reed/  Gros  de  Naples  is  made  with  double  and 
treble  threads  in  the  warp,  and  with  4  threads  in  the  dent  of  the 
reed.  The  weft  is  composed  of  3  or  4  ends  put  together,  or  accord- 
ing Co  the  thickness  of  the  cord  wanted  in  the  fabric :  for  line  gros 
de  Naples,  there  are  of  course,  fewer  ends  used  in  the  weft,  but  4 
ends  is  the  number  generally  employed.  In  weaving  gros  de  Na- 
ples of  inferior  quality,  one  stroke  of  the  reed,  only,  Ls  given  to  each 
thread  of  weft :  but  when  the  quality  is  to  be  superior,  two  strokes 
are  indispensable,  in  hand  looms.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  mechanism,  invented  by  C  G.  Gilroy  (see  Section  Twelfth)  to 
the  power  loom,  in  combination  with  Jacquard  machinery,  not  only 
these  fabrics,  but  all  fabrics,  of  silk,  or  of  other  materials,  generally, 
can  be  manufactured  with  the  greatest  facility  and  profit.  Thrsc 
improved  looms  have  received  the  ap)>rol)ation  of  the  most  skillful 
manufacturers  of  England,  Ireland,  Saitland,  France,  Belgium  and 
Prussia.     (See  testimonials  at  the  end  of  Section  ^rwelfth.) 

THICK  SILK  CLOTH. 

Thick  silk  cloth  is  a  fabric  made  with  4  threads,  double  or  treble^ 
in  the  dent  of  the  reed,  according  to  the  quality ;  and  it  is  generally 
manufactured  in  a  loom  with  8  or  10  leaves  of  beadles,  half  of 
which  are  raised  and  depressed  alternately.  The  reason  for  using 
so  many  headles  on  plain  texture,  is  to  prevent  the  warp  from  being 
crowded  in  tiie  headles.  The  warp  is  not  kept  tight  in  the  loom, 
particularly  when  it  is  wanted  to  cover  well.  The  pace  weights 
which  govern  the  tightness  of  tlie  warp,  must  be  moveable,  and 
there  should  l)e  one  weight  on  each  side  of  the  beam  or  roller,  so  as 
to  strain  equally.     There  must  be  a  whip  roller,  turning  on  gud- 


♦  W<i  have  laboured  15  yearp,  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  produce  as 
pTtrct  silk  and  other  goods,  plain,  twceled  and  figured,  in  the  power  loom, 
ari  could  be  cil'ected  by  the  most  skillful  weaver,  by  hand ;  and  how  well  we 
have  succeeded,  our  friends  will  be  better  able  to  judge  allcr  rcuiiing  the 
{Yroole  set  hel'oro  them  in  next  section. 
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geons  or  journals,  placed  at  a  proper  height  to  suit  the  headles ;  and 
over  this  roller  the  rope  must  be  passed  (see  Figs.  219  and  220 ;) 
which  roller  will  loll  with  the  silk  as  fast  as  the  cloth  is  taken  up 
on  the  cloth  roller  and  prevent  the  evil  effects  which  would  be  con- 
tinually caused  by  the  decreasing  diameter  of  the  warp  beam. 

It  requires  a  very  skiUfuI  weaver  to  make  a  good  silk  fabric,  and 
even  in  France  the  manufacturer  is  often  at  a  loss  for  competent 
workmen ;  some  who  have  worked  at  this  business  for  30  or  40 
years,  not  having  paid  sufScient  attention  have  not  become  good 
weavers ;  while  others  have  obtained  ten  times  the  amount  of 
knowledge  in  one-fifth  of  the  time. 

The  weft  thread  repeats  4  times  in  the  middle  of  the  selvage  (in 
this  kind  of  texture)  and  only  twice  in  the  edges :  the  selvages 
work  in  opposition  to  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  when  one  selvage 
is  opened  on  the  right  the  other  is  closed  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 
This  prevents  the  weft  thread  from  following  the  shuttle  back  again. 
A  piece  of  silk  goods  is  never  considered  well  woven  unless  the  sel- 
vage is  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  entirely  free  from  hills  and  hol- 
lows on  the  outer  edge. 

SATIN. 

Satin  is  made  of  different  widths,  from  f  ths  to  f  ths  of  an  aune 
(44  inches,  French)  and  of  various  lengths  of  web ;  and  has  from 
four  threads  to  ten  threads  per  dent  in  the  reed.  When  only  four 
threads  are  entered  per  dent,  only  five  leaves  of  headles  are  used  ; 
which  headles  are  made  of  raw  silk. 

This  kind  of  fabric  is  dyed  after  it  is  woven,  and  is  used  only  for 
making  hats  and  artificial  flowers.  Black  satin  is  generally  made 
with  a  double  warp,  when  intended  for  making  the  crowns  of  hats, 
caps,  6cc.  The  sleeking  tool  is  used  for  all  satins,  except  those  of 
4  threads  per  dent  of  the  reed  ;  to  these  a  soft  brush  is  applied  in- 
stead. Three  or  four  dents  at  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are  gros  de 
Tour  (same  as  selvages  of  gros  de  Naples.)  Sometimes  the  selvages 
to  satin  fabrics  are  zig-zag  in  the  middle  and  the  rest  gros  de  Tour. 

In  weaving  a  superior  satin,  the  warp  must  not  be  too  tight ;  and 
it  must  be  worked  with  an  open  stroke,  so  that  the  weft  may  be 
perfectly  tight  and  straight.  The  warp  must  be  well  picked  before 
being  put  into  the  loom,  by  a  Lyons  silk  picker  ;  or  else  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  a  fine  satin.*  For  these  kinds  of  textares,  the 
headles  should  be  16  inches  in  depth. 

*  A  Lyons  silk  warp  picker,  or  cleaner,  costs  1600  Ihinct;  and  may  be 
procured  on  application  to  M.  Dioudonnat,  No.  12,  Rue  8t  Manr,  Fbxvl 
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HEADLB-MAKING  MACHINE. 


J(^  Blackmar,  of  Brooklyn,  county  of  Windbam,  Conn.,  ob- 
Uinsd  a  patent  fx  a  machine  for  making  beadles,  bearing  date  Oc- 
tober 20th,  1836  ;  a  representation  of  which  machine  is  giveo  at 
Fig.  192. 


The  patentee  observes,  that "  this  machine  may  be  conetnicted  in 
all  essential  respects  iike  ihoae  now  in  common  use,  excepting  the 
application  of  that  principle  which  makes  a  part  of  the  machine  a 
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bench  susceptible  of  a  rotary  or  revdving  motion."  This  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Af  Fig.  192,  represents  the  bottom  of  the  machine  or  bench ; 
B  B,  side  posts,  carrying  the  shaft  D,  having  suitable  gudgeons  C  C, 
at  its  ends :  these  gudgeons  C  C,  pass  through  the  end  pieces  E  E, 
and  these  end  pieces  are  made  fast  on  the  gudgeons  C  C  ;  F  F,  side 
pieces  of  the  frame  on  which  the  headles  are  constructed  ;  J  J,  brace 
to  hold  the  shaft  D,  and  the  side  pieces  in  their  proper  places  to  keep 
them  from  sagging ;  G  G,  slide-stands,  each  carrying  a  small  pulley 
over  which  the  muddling  twine  or  binder  H  H,  passes :  the  slide- 
stands  G  G,  may  be  shifted  by  the  operator  to  any  position  best 
suited  to  facilitate  the  work;  I,  spiral  spring,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  shaft  D,  in  any  desired  position. 

Mr.  Blackmar  claims  as  of  his  invention  the  revolving  principle 
of  the  beadle  frame ;  whether  constructed  in  the  way  described  or 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  curious  that  a  patent  should  have  been 
granted  for  a  revolving  headle-frame  so  late  as  the  year  1S36,  when 
it  has  been  well  known,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  machine  used  for 
making  headles  in  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  and  many  other  manuftic- 
turing  places  in  France  these  30  years  past,  and  has  been  of  late 
introduced  (from  France)  into  Spitalfields.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  subject  of  a  valid  patent  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  yet 
Mr.  B.  possibly  may  have  had  no  knowledge  of  its  existence  else- 
where previous  to  the  date  of  his  patent 

A  patent  has  been  secured  in  America,  for  a  peculiar  method  of 
forming  the  eyes  of  headles,  which  consists  of  a  double  knot,  one 


on  each  side  of  the  eye,  as  represented  in  Fig.  192^.  The  side  A, 
is  perfectly  straight,  whilst  two  single  knots  are  formed  on  the  side 
B,  each  of  which  encloses  the  side  A,  when  drawn  tight,  the  eye 
being  formed  between  the  two  knots,  so  that  in  the  up  and  down 
motion  of  the  headles,  the  warp  threads  are  pressed  against  the 
knots,  which  being  hard  tied,  are  not  so  likely  to  cut  the  eye  as  if 
they  pressed  against  a  single  loop  of  the  headles.  C  D,  ate  the 
headle  shafts.  This  unprovement,  we  think,  is  a  vcduabU  one, 
and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  cotton  manufocturers,  particularly 
those  of  them  more  immediately  engaged  in  making  fine  goods. 
As  these  headles  are  generally  made  of  cotton  yarn,  they  would 
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soon  wear  out  unless  protected  by  a  suitable  varnish  being  rubbed 
upon  them.  We  shall  lay  before  the  reader  two  methods  of  doing 
this ;  for  the  first  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Mont- 
gomery, superintendent  of  the  York  factories,  Saco,  Maine.  Mr. 
M's  varnish  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients : — 
1  Gallon  Linseed  Oil,  ^  Lib.  Umber, 

1  Lib.  Litharge,  ^  do.   Gum  Shellac, 

1   do.  Red  Lead,  ^  do.    Sugar  of  Lead. 

All  these,  except  the  shellac,  are  first  well  boiled  over  a  moderate 
fire,  until  the  strength  is  out  of  the  lead ;  the  shellac  is  then  added, 
but  only  a  little  at  a  time,  while  the  whole  is  boiling,  and  it  requires 
to  be  well  stirred  all  the  time.  When  the  shellac  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, the  whole  is  then  cooled  down  to  blood  heat,  then  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  added,  to  make  it  fit  for  use. 
Such  articles  as  require  it,  are  to  be  pulverised.  Before  putting  on 
the  varnish,  the  headles  should  be  brushed  down  with  paste  or  size 
from  the  dressing  machine :  and  after  the  varnish  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard,  they  should  be  again  brushed  down  with  tallow,  to 
smooth  them  well  before  they  are  put  into  the  loom.  Readies  pro- 
perly varnished  in  this  manner,  and  perfectly  dried  before  they  are 
used,  will  generally  last  over  one  year. 

This  receipt  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  is,  no  doubt,  a  veiy  good  one 
for  common  headles,  for  weaving  the  coarser  descriptions  of  shirting 
&c.;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  kind  of  varnish  used  for 
headles  in  the  United  States  ;  but  for  weaving  fine  goods,  such  as 
muslin,  &  .,  the  following  receipt  will  be  found  far  superior,  as 
headles  varnished  on  this  plan  will  not  chafe  the  warp  ;  and,  after 
5  or  6  days  working,  on  either  power  or  hand  looms,  will  become 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

Varnish  for  Headles. — 2  gallons  linseed  oil,  boil  slowly  1^ 
hours ;  then  add  32  ounces  gum  shellac,  boil  20  minutes,  then  add 
32  ounces  red  lead,  boil  20  minutes ;  then  add  16  ounces  umber, 
boil  20  minutes.  This  done,  take  the  varnish  off  the  fire,  and  add 
2  gallons  spirit  of  turpentine :  the  varnish  must  not  be  very  hot 
when  the  turpentine  is  added,  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire.  In 
making  this  varnish,  it  is  to  be  constantly  stirred  ;  and  the  several 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  must  be  added  slowly. 

Note.  In  boiling  the  various  ingredients,  the  manufacturer  may 

use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  time  when  each  of  them  becomes 

properly  dissolved :  but  we  think  the  foregoing  directions  will  be 

found  pretty  correct. 

Application  of  the  Varnish. — In  applying  this  varnish,  it  must 

52 
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be  mixed  with  flour  size,  and  three  coats  should  be  given  of  the 
composition  thus  formed.  Make  the  first  coat  of  1  part  varnish 
and  3  parts  flour ;  the  second,  half  varnish  and  half  flour ;  and 
the  third,  3  parts  varnish  and  1  part  flour.  Let  one  coat  be  dry 
before  putting  on  another.  The  headles  should  be  hung  up  in  a 
warm  room  while  the  various  coats  are  drying. 

In  this  receipt  we  have  stated  only  small  quantities  of  the  difler- 
ent  ingredients,  but  as  the  proportions  mentioned  are  correct,  they 
may  easily  be  increased  to  any  desirable  extent.  We  have  used 
varnish  of  this  kind  on  the  front  headles  of  damask  looms  for 
weaving  table  cloths,  piano-forte  covers,  furniture  stufis,  and  other 
descriptions  of  figured  goods,  for  upwards  of  18  years  ;  and  we  can 
testify  that  it  is  the  best  composition  for  this  purpose  we  have  ever 
known :  we  can,  therefore,  recommend  it,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, to  mani^acturers  of  such  fabrics. 

TEMPLES. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  implement  about  a  loom  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  temple  ;  for  it  is  tlu'ough  its  instrumentality  that  the 
cloth,  as  it  is  woven,  is  kept  at  its  proper  breadth,  while  the  reed 
beats  up  against  it.  As  we  have  already  shown  the  construction  of 
temples  used  on  hand  looms  (see  L  L,  Fig.  6,  page  75,  Section 
First,)  it  now  only  remains  to  show  those  best  adapted  to  power 
looms. 

Numerous  patents  have  been  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  France 
and  America,  within  the  last  few  years,  for  improvements  on  tem- 
ples, so  as  to  render  them  more  applicable  to  power  loom  weaving, 
by  obviating  the  necessity  of  shifting  them  on  the  cloth,  as  is  re- 
quired in  hand  loom  weaving.  The  contrivance  which  has  been 
found  to  answer  this  purpose  best,  particularly  for  stout  textures,  is 
the  "American  nipper"  or  "jaw  temple."* 

Fig.  193,  represents  a  plan  view  of  the  nipper  or  jaw-temple ; 
Fig.  194,  a  side  or  edge  view ;  and  Fig.  195,  a  detached  part  of 
Fig.  194,  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

One  of  these  nippers  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  breast  beam  of  the 
loom,  at  each  selvage  of  the  cloth,  where  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
motion  of  the  lay,  which  opens  the  jaws  or  chaps  of  the  nippers 


*  The  principle  of  this  temple  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  tem- 
ple used  by  E.  K.  Arphaxad,  on  his  great  vertical  weaving  engine,  invented 
many  thousand  years  ago.    (See  Introduction.) 
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every  time  the  cloth  is  struck  up,  and  permits  the  doth  to  be  alid- 
dea  forward  towards  the  cloth  roller. 


The  plate  A,  to  which  the  nippers  are  attached,  is  to  be  fixed  to 
the  breast  beam  B  B,  by  means  of  a  screw  bolt  C,  as  shown  in 
Pigs.  193  and  194.  The  long  slot  D,  made  in  the  plate  A,  (Fi^. 
193)  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  temple  to  suit  different 
widths  of  cloth. 

At  the  ejttremity  of  the  plate  A,  {Fig,  193,)  a  bar  E,  is  fixed ; 
which  bar  is  turned-up  at  one  end  (see  Fig,  194)  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  upper  chap  F,  of  the  nippers.  The  under  chap  G, 
(FigB,  194  and  195)  is  a  spring-piece,  and  is  pressed  against  the 
chap  P,  by  its  elasticity.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  chaps  F,  and 
G,  are  guttered  out,  like  a  rasp  or  coarse  file,  to  enable  them  better 
to  hold  fast  the  cloth. 

The  lever  H  H,  (Figa.  193  and  194)  turns  on  the  lulcrum-pin  I ; 
wliich  pin  is  fixed  in  the  plate  A.  At  the  left  end  of  this  lever  H  H, 
there  is  a  fiattened-out  or  broad-piece  J,  (see  Fig.  191,)  and  at  the 
right  end  a  knife-edged  wedge-piece  K. 

The  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  lay  is  partially  represented  at 
II  L,  which,  when  it  moves  towards  the  breast  beam  to  strike  up  the 
cloth,  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  J,  of  the  lever  H  H,  thereby 
causing  the  wedge-piece  K,  at  the  other  end,  (to  the  right,)  to  be 
forced  in  betwten  the  chaps  F,  and  G ;  by  which  means,  the  cloth 
ia  released  at  the  moment  the  lay  is  full  up  against  it ;  but  when- 
ever the  lay  retires,  the  wedge-piece  K,  slips  back  out  of  the  chaps 
P,  and  G,  and  the  cloth  is  again  grasped  by  the  temple- 

ll  will  now  be  perceived  that  the  clolh  will  be  released  every 
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time  the  reed  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  grasped  again  by  the 
chaps  or  jaws  F,  and  G,  the  instant  that  the  reed  begins  to  retire 
from  it ;  thus  enabUng  the  temple  to  hold  out  the  cloth  to  the  same 
width  at  which  the  reed  held  it. 

This  kind  of  temple  should  be  so  fixed  on  the  breast  beam  as  to 
enable  it  to  take  hold  of  the  selvage  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
reedj  when  the  reed  is  full  up  against  the  doth.  For  very  stout 
goods,  the  chaps  or  jaws  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  within  fths 
of  an  inch  of  the  reed ;  by  which  means  the  cloth  will  be  kept  bet- 
ter extended.  This  temple  is  certainly  a  valuable  acquisition  in 
power  loom  weaving,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  manufactu- 
rers generally. 

The  rotary  temple,  which  is  also  an  American  invention,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Ira  Dra- 
per, of  Weston,  Mass.,  January  7th,  1816 ;  and  the  same  gentleman 
obtained  a  second  patent,  for  improvements  thereon,  April  1st, 
1829.  We  shall  at  present  turn  our  attention  to  Mr.  Draper's  im- 
proved temple. 

Mr.  Draper  remarks,  that,  as  many  defects  were  discovered  by 
subsequent  experience  in  the  working  of  his  temple,  patented  in 
1816,  they  have  given  rise  to  the  following  improvements  iu  its 
construction. 

The  wheel  with  oblique  teeth,  similar  to  the  first  plan,  revolving 
on  a  centre  pivot  (Uke  that  marked  H,  Fig.  196)  is  riveted  or 
screwed  into  an  iron  plate  (like  that  marked  I,  Fig.  196 :)  this  plate 
has  two  grooves  made  in  it,  to  receive  two  screws,  to  confine  the 
plate  down  (see  Figs.  196,  197  and  199.)  The  grooves  are  calcu- 
lated to  admit  of  changing  the  position  of  the  temples,  to  suit  tlie 
width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven,  similar  to  the  method  patented  in 
1816.*  A  metal  ring  surrounds  the  wheel  and  teeth,  or  the  wheel 
may  be  altogether  of  metal,  and  has  a  bar  across  the  upper  edge, 
with  a  hole  in  its  centre  having  a  screw  cut  in  it,  by  which  it  is 
screwed  down  on  the  centre  pivot.  A  short  angular  groove  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  ring  receives  the  cloth,  and  guides  it  exactly  at 
the  required  distance.  A  notch  being  filed  or  cut  in  the  edge  of 
the  ring  over  which  the  cloth  passes,  causes  the  teeth  to  leave  the 
cloth  freely.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  adjusting  the  temples, 
without  unscrewing  the  screws  above  referred  to,  a  thumb  screw  is 


*  As  the  principle  of  Mr.  Draper's  temple  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  temple 
represented  in  Figs.  196,  197,  198  and  199,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give 
drawings  of  it  here. 
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inserted  in  a  lip  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the  ring  :  the  lower  end 
of  this  thumb  screw  has  a  groove  turned  in  it,  which  plays  in  a 
groove  in  the  bottom  plate ;  and,  by  turning  the  thumb  screw,  the 
rim  on  the  lower  end  binds  on  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  plate 
and  confines  the  ring. 

Mr.  Draper  observes,  that  one  great  difficulty  in  the  application 
of  the  temples  first  patented  by  him,  was  their  being  screwed  firm 
on  the  breast  beam  and  having  no  elasticity  ;  the  consequence 
was,  every  time  the  reed  struck  the  weft,  the  cloth  would  give  way 
and  recoilj  giving  the  toothed  wheel  a  sudden  rotative  motion^  in- 
creasing  the  wear  of  the  temples  ten  fold  arid  enlarging  the 
holes  made  by  the  teeth  in  the  cloth.  In  addition  to  which,  if  the 
shuttle,  by  any  accident,  should  not  reach  its  destination  in  the  lay- 
box,  but  should  stop  a  Uttle  short,  it  would  be  caught  between  the 
reed  and  templesy  and  consequently  break  either  the  reed  or  the 
shuttle. 

To  remedy  these  objections,  a  spring  is  substituted  long  enough 
to  receive  the  cloth.  This  spring  is  screwed  by  its  centre  to  a  suit- 
able stand,  inside  of  the  breast  beam,  and  is  long  enough  to  suit 
the  width  of  the  cloth,  and  is  placed  as  near  the  reed  as  safety  will 
permit,  and  the  temples  being  screwed  on  each  end  of  this  spring 
gives  them  an  opportunity  of  moving  laterally  with  the  cloth,  and 
obviates  the  sudden  rotary  motion. 

The  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Draper  are,  first,  the  ring 
with  the  cross-bar  which  confines  the  toothed  wheel ;  second,  the 
centre  pivot  on  which  the  toothed  wheel  turns ;  and,  third,  the 
spring  on  which  the  temples  are  screwed,  instead  of  being 
screwed  to  the  breast  beam. 

William  Craig,  of  Manchester,  and  John  Cochran,  of  Stockport, 
have  lately  obtained  patents  for  improvements  on  the  rotary  tem- 
ple, in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France ;  their  American 
patent  bears  date  November  25th,  1841. 

This  improved  temple  is  a  remarkably  neat  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, easily  applied  to  a  loom,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  is  certainly  well  calculated  for  cotton  textures  generally. 

Fig.  196,  is  a  top  view  of  the  temple ;  Fig.  197,  a  bottom 
view,  as  seen  from  underneath ;  Fig.  198,  an  end  view,  as  seen 
from  the  side  of  the  loom ;  and  Fig.  199,  an  edge  view,  as  seen 
when  standing  at  the  back  of  the  loom,  looking  towards  the  breast 
beam  on  the  left  side.  The  temple  represented  in  the  Figs,  is  the 
right  hand  one,  a  similar  one  being  required  at  the  left. 
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A,  Fig.  196.  Breast  beam,  on  which 
the  temple  rrame  is  screwedj  by 
two  screws,  aa  shown  in  the  Fig. 

B,  Frame  which  carries  the  temple 
apparatUB. 

C,  Slolled  piece  or  sheet  iron,  with 
tumed-up  edges  J  J,  Tor  the  purpose 
ofholding  theplale  I,  which  (»rries 
ihe  temple. 

DD,  Two  amalt  bolts  to  screw  down 
the  plate  C,  on  the  frame  B. 

K,  Regulating  screw,  for  setting  the 
temple  to  suit  difierent  wid£a  of 
cloth,  and  to  keep  it  firm  in  its  place 
when  adjusted. 


F,  Jam-nnt,  for  holding  the  regulating 


H,  Fulcrum  or  stud  pin  on  which  the 
rim  G,  revolves. 

I,  Plate  OD  which  the  temple  is  fixed 
and  into  which  the  lulcrnm  or  stod- 
pin  H,  is  screwed,  to  hold  (he  tem- 
ple G,  down,  but  permitting  it  to 
rotate  freely. 

J  J,  Tumed-up  edges  of  the  dotted 
piece  C,  for  the  puipoae  Of  hoUiag 
the  plate  I,  on  which  the  temple  (^ 
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E,  Fige,  197  and  198,  Small  spring 
screwed  or  riveted  on  the  under 
side  of  the  temple,  its  end  being 
rounded  smd  bent  inward,  passing 
through  a  small  slot  M,  cut  in  the 
plate  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  197.  The 
rounded  point  of  the  spring  K,  is 
made  to  drop  into  a  small  notch  L^ 
made  in  the  back  or  under  side  of 
the  plate  I,  nearly  opposite  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rim  or  temple  G,  and  is 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tem- 
le  in  its  proper  place  Umgititdinal- 
f:  otherwise,  the  plate  I.  on  which 
le  temple  is  fixed,  might,  in  the 
working  of  the  looin,  get  jarred  out 
from  between  the  tumed-up  edges 
of  the  slotted  piece  C. 


L4  Notch  made  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  plate  I. 

M,  Slot  cut  in  the  plate  C,  to  admit 
the  end  of  the  spnng  K. 

N,  Point  of  the  temple  at  which  the 
cloth  escapes  during  the  operation 
of  weaving. 

O,  Point  at  which  the  cloth  enters. 

P,  Small  projection  on  the  exterior  of 
the  wheel  box  (see  Figs.  196  and 
197.)  The  selvage  of  the  cloth  is 
lapped  over  this  projection,  as  it 
passes  from  the  reed  through  the 
opening  O,  to  the  points  or  teeth  of 
the  temple  G,  and  from  thence 
through  the  opening  N,  to,  and 
over  Sie  breast  beam  to  the  doth 
roller,  as  usual. 


There  are  two  small  square  pieces  of  iron  fitted  in  the  slot  of  the 
frame  B,  having  each  a  hole  made  in  it  to  receive  one  of  the  bolts 
D  :  these  square  pieces  of  iron  serve  to  strengthen  the  sides  of  the 
frame  B,  as  well  as  to  screw  the  slotted  plate  C,  against ;  and  the 
pieces  are  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  frame  B,  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted, so  that  the  bolts  D  D,  may  bind  down  the  slotted  plate  C, 
firmly  against  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  B,  without  bending  the 
slotted  plate  C.  The  bolts  DD,  will  draw  the  slotted  plate  C, 
gently  against  the  Uttle  square  pieces,  and  thus  the  whole  will  be 
secured  firmly  together. 

The  temples  should  be  set  from  the  face  of  the  cloth  about  ^ 
inch,  and  in  the  working  of  the  loom,  should  the  shuttle  not  reach 
its  destination  in  the  shuttle-box,  but  come  in  contact  with  the 
outer  edge  of  the  temple-box,  the  reed  will  drive  or  sUde  the 
temple-box  with  its  plate  I,  back  over  the  slotted  plate  C,  the  spring- 
catch  K,  which  holds  the  plate  I,  being  slid  out  of  the  notch  in  the 
underside  of  the  plate  I,  by  the  sudden  concussion  of  the  shuttle 
against  the  outer  edge  of  the  temple,  thereby  saving  the  shuttle  and 
reed  from  injury.  Whenever  this  accident  occurs,  the  temple 
plate  I,  must  be  pressed  forward  into  its  place  by  the  weaver :  but 
of  course,  this  accident  can  only  happen  when  the  protector  fails  to 
operate. 

In  power  loom  weaving,  when  the  shuttle  fails  to  enter  the  box 
and  stops  in  the  shed,  the  loom  should  protect  far  enough  back 
from  the  cloth :  otherwise  the  reed  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
shuttle,  force  it  forward  against  the  fell  of  the  cloth,  and,  perhaps, 
break  300  or  400  threads  of  warp :  the  warp  would  also  be  drawn 
from  the  yam  beam  a  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  shuttle, 
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which  would  cause  much  delay,  independent  of  the  breaking  of  the 
threads. 

The  principal  feature  of  novelty  in  this  modification  of  tlie  rota- 
ry temple  is  the  projection  P,  on  the  exterior  of  the  temple  box  (as 
shown  in  Figs.  196  and  197,)  over  which  the  selvage  of  the  cloth  is 
lapped,  as  it  passes  from  the  reed  through  the  opening  O,  to  the 
points  of  the  rotary  rim  or  temple  G,  and  from  thence  through  the 
opening  N,  as  before  stated,  this  projection  turning  the  selvage 
doumwards,  at  the  proper  angle,  to  be  received  on  the  points  or  teeth 
of  the  rotary  rim  or  temple  G  ;  and  by  these  means,  the  strain  of 
the  cloth  is  partly  taken  from  the  temple,  the  friction  thus  caused 
preventing  the  teeth  from  drawing  asunder  the  threads  of  the  sel- 
vage, as  is  the  case  with  the  rotary  temples  used  heretofore. 

The  teeth  of  the  temple  are  inserted  (as  in  other  rotary  temples) 
m  the  rim  G,  at  an  angle  best  calculated  to  hold  down  the  selvage 
of  the  cloth,  and  prevent  it  escaping  jfrom  them ;  and,  as  nearly  all 
the  strain  comes  on  the  projection  P,  the  cloth  is  not  so  likely  to 
escape  from  the  teeth,  nor  yet  to  be  torn  or  injured  by  them,  as  in 
rotary  temples  without  such  a  projection. 

The  other  parts  of  Messrs.  Craig  and  Cochran's  temple,  shown  in 
the  Figs.,  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Draper's,  except  in  the 
neatness  of  construction. 

FORK  AND  GRID  MOTION. 

This  is  a  motion  for  throwing  the  loom  out  of  gear  when  the 
weft  thread  breaks  or  becomes  exhausted  in  the  shuttle.  No  less 
than  43  patents  have  been  obtained,  up  to  the  year  1S44,  by  differ- 
ent individuals  in  Europe  and  America,  who  thought  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  hitting  upon  something  which  would  effect  this  object 
about  as  perfectly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow  :  but,  with 
only  two  exceptions,  all  these  schemes,  however  ingenious,  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  and,  in  most  instances,  have  brought  poverty 
and  ruin  upon  their  unfortunate  authors ;  a  circumstance,  alas !  of 
every  day  occurrence  with  inventors. 

The  contrivance  which  we  shall  at  present  consider  has  been 
found  to  answer  well,  on  looms  for  weaving  heavy  goods ;  and 
from  the  annexed  index  of  its  various  parts,  aided  by  the  descrip- 
tion, we  think  the  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
its  operation.* 

*  This  motion  originated  with  m,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  at  which 
period  we  applied  it  to  a  power-loom  for  weaving  AkaraeiUea  qidUa;  and  the  pa- 
tentB  obtained  in  England  by  Mr.  Bullougfa  and  Mr.  RamdlMittom,  for  moidi- 
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Fig.  200,  represents  a  back  elevation  of  a  common  power  loom, 
having  the  fork  and  grid  mechanism  attached  thereto ;  Fig.  201,  a 
side  elevation,  in  section,  of  so  much  of  the  loom  as  will  enable  us 
to  show  the  application  of  the  motion  ;  and  Fig.  202,  a  plan  view 
of  part  of  the  apparatus  detached  from  the  loom. 

Fig.  200. 


A  A,  Cam  shaft 

B,  Arm  fixed  upon  the  cam  shafl  A  A. 

C,  Stud-pin  bolted  in  the  arm  B,  for 
raising  the  lever  D. 

D,  Lever  fixed  on  the  shaft  or  rod  F ; 
its  position,  as  seen  from  the  back 


of  the  loom,  is  shown  in  Fig.  200, 
and  a  side  view  is  ffiven  in  Fig.  201. 
E,  Catch  lever,  also  fixed  on  the  shafl 
or  rod  F,  as  shown  in  Fig.  200^  a 
side  view  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Fig. 
201. 


fications  of  it,  of  course,  belong  to  us.  We  made  still  further  improvements 
on  the  motion  in  the  years  1836  and  1838,  for  which  we  obtained  patents  in 
November,  1839,  in  the  name  of  Moses  Poole,  of  the  Patent  Ofiice,  4  Old 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn  London.  We  also  secured  patents  for  the  same  in- 
vention, in  France  and  Belgium,  through  Henry  Trufifaut,  Esq.,  patent  agent 
As  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  investigation  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  different  motions  for  stopping  the  loom  when  the  wefl 
thread  breaks  or  becomes  exhausted  in  the  shuttle,  in  the  next  section,  we  will 
therefore,  offer  no  further  remarks  upon  the  subject  here. 

53 
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F,  Shaft  or  rod  fixed  underneath  the 
breast  beam,  or  rather  a  little  inside 
of  it,  (towards  the  lay;)  it  reaches 
from  side  to  side  of  the  loom,  and 
rests  on  the  frame  in  suitable  bear- 
ings. 

G,  Lever  working  on  the  stud-pin  O. 
(See  Fig.  200.)  This  stud-pin  is 
secured  by  a  screw  nut  P,  in  the 
outer  part  of  tlie  slotted  piece  N. 

h,  Round  pin  made  to  fit  in  the  socket 
of  the  lever  G,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
202,  and  forms  the  fulcrum  of  the 
fork,  the  fork  working  freely  upon 
it :  this  pin  h,  may  be  secured  at 
any  required  distance  to  suit  the 

{»roper  working  position  of  tlie  fork 
,  by  means  of  the  set  screw  r. 

I,  The  fork  which  plays  against  the 
weft  thread  every  time  the  lay  ap- 
proaches the  breast  beam :  this  fork, 
when  it  meets  with  the  weft  thread, 
presses  it  against  a  few  coarse  dents 
m  the  outer  edge  of  the  reed,  near 
the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  the  under 
extremities  of  the  prongs  of  the 
fork  entering  the  dents  below;  but 
the  resistance  of  the  weft  thread  will 
prevent  the  fork  passing  through 
to  its  full  distance,  and  consequently 
the  other  end  of  the  fork,  with  the 
hook  or  catch  upon  it,  will  be  eleva- 
ted, allowing  the  arm  B,  with  its 
stud-pin  C,  to  give  free  motion  to 
the  lever  E,  on  the  rod  F,  in  case 
the  weft  thread  is  not  broken  or  has 
become  expended  on  the  bobbin. 

J,  (Fig.  201,)  Lay  sword,  showing  the 
lay  and  upper  rail  L,  to  receive  the 
reed. 

K,  The  race  board. 

L,  Upper  rail  to  receive  the  reed,  in 
the  usual  way. 

M,  The  belt-shipper  or  spring-rod,  for 
throwing  the  loom  in  or  out  of  gear ; 
it  is  precisely  the  same  as  those 
used  m  common  power  looms. 

N,  (Fig.  202,)  Stand,  bolted  at  one 
side  of  the  loom,  outside  the  end  of 
the  breast  beam,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
200;  in  this  stand  there  is  a  slot 
made  like  that  marked  N,  in  Fig. 
202,  into  which  the  shipper  M,  is  in- 
serted in  the  usual  way. 

O,  Stud-pin  forming  the  axis  of  the 


lever  G,  which  lever  should  vibrate 
freely  thereon:  the  stud-pin  O,  is 
bolted  firmly  in  the  slotted  piece  N, 
by  means  of  the  screw  nut  P,  (see 
Fig.  200 ;)  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  inserted  is  indicated  by  a  small 
round  hole  in  Fig.  202. 

P,  Screw-nut  to  secure  the  stud-pin  O, 
firmly  in  the  extreme  end  of  the 
slotted  stand  N,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
200. 

O,  (Fig.  200,)  Bolt  which  secures  the 
slotted  piece  N,  to  the  I'rame  of  the 
loom. 

r.  Set-screw  for  securing  the  round 
pin  which  carries  the  grid  I,  and 
by  which  set-screw  its  distance 
from  the  reed  is  regulated. 

S,  (Fig.  201,)  Prongs  of  the  fork  L 

T,  Fulcrum  of  the  fork  I.  which  ful- 
crum is  made  upon  the  bent  end  of 
the  round  pin  h,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
202 ;  a  portion  of  this  pin  A,  is  left 
out  in  Fig.  201,  in  order  to  show  the 
form  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lever 
E,  (whicli  may  be  called  the  ham- 
mer,) and  also  the  shape  of  the 
hook  or  catch  end  of  the  fork ;  the 
position,  however,  of  the  fulcrum  of 
the  fork  I,  (shown  in  Fig.  202,)  is 
correctly  represented  at  T,  Fig.  201 ; 
from  which  explanation,  no  difficul- 
ty can  possibly  arise  to  those  loom- 
makers  and  manufacturers  who  may 
wish  to  construct  the  motion. 

U,  Breast  beam,  which  may  be  made 
of  either  wood  or  cast-iron. 

V,  (Fig.  200,)  Framing  of  one  side  of 
the  loom,  which  is  secured  to  the 
floor  by  means  of  a  suitable  bolt 
passed  into  the  flange  or  projeo- 
tion  W. 

W,  Flange  or  projection  by  which  the 
loom  is  screwed  to  the  floor ;  there 
are  four  such  flanges  to  a  common 
loom,  one  to  each  post 

X,  (Fig.  201,)  Post  of  the  loom  in  sec- 
tion :  the  other  parts  in  this  Fig., 
beinff  also  in  section,  the  ordinary 
side-Tiraming  is  notsnown  in  con- 
nexion with  the  post  X ;  and,  be- 
sides, we  wish  to  avoid  every  thing 
whicn  approximates  in  the  least  to- 
wards fMftHficatwrL 


The  fork  I,  is  made  of  wrought  iron ;  it  resembles  a  common  eat- 
ing fork  at  one  end,  and  is  bent  as  shown  at  S,  Fig.  201 ;  the  other 
end,  or  that  nearest  the  breast  beam,  is  made  flat  and  formed  into 
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a  hook,  as  represented  in  the  Fig.,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
hook  or  shoulder  of  the  lever  E.  The  flat  end  is  made  a  little  heav- 
ier than  the  fork  end  which  plays  into  the  reed,  so  that  it  may  al- 
ways fall  on  the  hammer  of  the  lever  E,  unless  raised  by  the  action 
of  the  weft  thread,  or  rather  the  action  of  the  fork  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  weft  thread  and  carrying  it  against  the  reed,  thus 
causing  the  hook  end  of  the  fork  I,  during  the  forward  motion  of 
the  lay,  to  be  raised  out  of  the  jog  in  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  E, 
so  that  this  lever  will  always  miss  the  hook  or  catch  and  pass  on 
without  interruption,  until  the  weA  thread  is  broken  or  becomes  ex- 
hausted in  the  shuttle. 

The  levers  E,  and  D,  are  fixed  firmly,  by  set  screws,  on  the  shaft 
or  rod  F ;  and  motion  is  communicated  to  them  from  the  cam  shaft 
A  A,  (see  Figs.  200  and  201,)  by  means  of  the  slotted  arm  B,  and 
stud-pin  C,  which  pin  may  be  regulated  (up  or  down)  in  the  slot  of 
the  arm  B,  (see  Fig.  201,)  according  to  the  distance  that  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  hammer  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  E,  forward, 
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for  the  purpose  of  unshipping  the  belt  from  the  tight  pulley  on  to 
the  loose  one. 

Now,  it  will  be  evident,  that  so  long  as  the  weft  thread  continues 
unbroken,  the  loom  will  continue  in  operation ;  but  should  it  break, 
or  cease  to  be  delivered,  the  fork  will  meet  with  no  resistance,  and 
will  consequently  pass  ihrough  the  reed  to  the  full  distance  to  which 
it  is  regulated,  thus  allowing  the  bent  nib  or  hook  at  its  other  end, 
near  the  breast  beam,  to  fall  on  the  hammer  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
lever  E,  first  dropping  on  the  inclined  back  projection  of  the  ham- 
mer, but  during  the  forward  motion  of  the  lay,  the  nib  or  hook  will 
slip  into  the  jog  or  notch,  as  represented  in  Fig.  201.  The  stud  C, 
will  now  act  on  the  lever  D,  and,  consequently  the  lever  E,  by 
means  of  the  jogged  hammer  at  its  upper  end,  will  carry  the  fork  I, 
with  the  lever  G,  and  the  round  pin  A,  which  forms  the  fulcrum  of 
the  fork,  forward,  until  the  side  or  edge  of  the  lever  G,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  belt-shipper  M,  and  drives  it  out  of  the  jog  or  notch 
N,  as  represented  in  Fig.  202. 

FHg.  202. 


There  is  a  small  plate,  with  three  or  four  wires  fixed  in  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  coarse  reed,  for  the  points  of  the  grid  (at  K,)  to  work 
through,  as  the  reed  could  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  continual 
use ;  besides,  the  prongs  of  the  fork  could  not  be  made  to  work  with 
precision  through  the  reed,  unless  it  were  very  coarse. 

For  coarse  cotton  goods,  the  fork  need  only  have  three  prangs ; 
but  for  fine  goods,  such  as  musUn,  four  prongs  will  enable  it  to  act 
with  greater  certainty.  The  reed  of  the  loom  in  which  this  moCkm 
is  to  be  appUed,  should  be  made  to  extend  beyond  the  selvage  of  the 
cloth  on  that  side  of  the  loom  where  the  fork  is  to  be  placed,  so  that 
the  reed-maker  may  have  room  to  insert  five  or  six  strong  dents  in 
it  sufficiently  fisur  from  the  selvage  that  the  fork  may  noi  eome  m 
conttKt  with  the  teeth  or  outer  edge  of  the  temple.  The  dktance 
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between  these  dents  should  be  nearly  ,^,  ths  of  an  inch,  for  coarse 
fabrics,  but  for  fine  goods  ^th  of  an  inch  would,  perhaps,  be  better ; 
or,  in  the  latter  case,  the  fork  might  be  made  with  an  additional 
prong  and  the  distance  between  the  dents  remain  as  in  the  former 
instance.  In  applying  this  motion  to  a  loom  where  the  reed  is  not 
made  for  the  purpose,  if  it  be  of  sufficient  length,  a  few  of  the 
dents  may  be  drawn  out,  and  five  or  six  coarse  ones  inserted  ;  but 
should  the  reed  not  be  long  enough  to  admit  of  this,  a  small  addi- 
tional piece  may  be  made  with  coarse  dents,  and  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  large  reed ;  it  should  be  well  secured,  or  the  prongs  of  the 
fork  would  be  liable  to  strike  against  the  dents,  instead  of  entering 
between  them,  and  thus  cause  much  damage. 

There  is  a  small  piece  of  brass,  of  the  form  of  a  grid,  with 
flanges  at  each  side,  let  into  the  shuttle-race  or  race-board,  and  on  a 
level  with  it;  this  piece  is  fastened  down  by  four  small  wood 
screws,  two  at  each  side ;  the  slots  of  this  piece  are  well  smoothed 
out,  and  its  upper  surface  is  polished  :  it  has  one  slot  for  each  prong 
of  the  fork  I ;  and  into  these  slots  the  prongs  work  at  each  vibra- 
tion of  the  lay  :  the  slots  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  weft 
thread  from  getting  under  the  points  of  the  prongs,  for  if  this  look 
place,  the  loom  would  be  directly  thrown  out  of  gear,  although  the 
weft  thread  remained  unbroken.  The  depth  of  the  slots  in  the  grid 
piece,  and  the  position  of  the  prongs  of  the  fork  I,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  201  ;  the  dotted  line  below  the  letter  K,  points  out  the  depth 
of  the  slot. 

Should  the  weft  thread  break  or  become  expended,  however,  on 
the  side  of  the  loom  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  motion  is  fixed, 
while  the  shuttle  is  passing  towards  the  motion,  the  loom  will  in- 
stantly be  thrown  out  of  gear ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  weft 
break  or  become  expended  during  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  frofu 
the  motion,  the  loom  will  not  be  thrown  out  of  gear ;  because  the 
arm  B,  with  its  stud  C,  will  not  then  be  in  a  position  to  act  on  the 
lever  D. 

If  it  be  desired  to  stop  the  loom  without  losing  one  pick,  a  suita- 
ble connexion  must  be  formed  with  the  belt-shipper  from  the  other 
side  of  the  loom  for  that  purpose  :  which  any  practical  weaver  may 
effect  without  difficulty.  For  the  generality  of  goods,  however,  the 
motion  at  one  side  of  the  loom,  as  represented  in  Figs.  200,  20  L 
and  202,  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough  without  any  addition 
thereto. 

Packintr  Machinery, — A  correspondent  in  the  Mechanics^  Mag- 
azine suggest.««,  that  the  grease  used  for  machinery  al)out  to  be 
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packed,  should  be  subjected  for  about  an  hour,  to  a  heat  of  230^ 
Fahr.  in  order  to  evaporate  its  watery  particles ;  and  that  with  it  be 
mixed  a  good  portion  of  fresh-burned  charcoal,  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

Preservation  of  Iron  from  Rust, — A  mastic  or  covering  for  this 
purpose,  proposed  by  M.  Zeni,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Societe  d'  En- 
couragement, is  as  follows : — Eighty  parts  of  pounded  brick,  passed 
through  a  silk  sieve,  are  mixed  with  20  parts  of  Utharge :  the  whole 
is  then  rubbed  up  by  the  muller  with  linseed  oil,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  paint,  which  may  be  diluted  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Be- 
fore it  is  appUed  the  iron  should  be  well  cleaned. 

From  an  experience  of  two  years,  upon  locks  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  watered  daily  with  salt  water,  after  being  covered  with  two 
coats  of  this  mastic,  the  good  effects  of  it  have  been  thoroughly 
proved. — Bull,  d!  Encattr. 

Method  of  giving  a  black  and  glossy  coating  to  cast  iron  trtn- 
kets,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  material, — This  composition 
is  simple,  and  offers  the  invaluable  advantage  of  efficaciously  resist- 
ing the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  even  of  weak  acids,  so  that 
the  process  may  be  employed  for  coating  a  great  variety  of  cast 
utensils  commonly  used  in  our  families.  The  coating  easily  fixes 
itself  on  cast  iron,  and  may  also  be  used  on  hammered  iron,  but 
with  less  certainty  of  success  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

Attach  each  of  the  articles  to  be  coated  to  an  iron  wire  bent  above 
into  a  hook,  and  apply  a  thin  coat  of  linseed  oil ;  the  coat  must  be 
thin,  to  prevent  the  oil  from  running,  forming  asperities  or  knots 
where  it  collects.  Hang  them  eight  or  ten  inches  above  a  wood 
fire,  so  that  they  may  be  completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke.  When 
they  have  been  thus  exposed  to  a  brisk  fire  for  about  an  hour,  lower 
them  so  that  they  shall  be  near  the  burning  coals,  without  touching 
them  ;  at  the  expiration  of  about  fifteen  minutes  remove  the  arti- 
cles, and  immediately  immerse  them  in  cold  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Any  articles  which,  after  this  last  operation,  may  be  found  defi- 
cient in  brQliancy,  or  not  sufficiently  black,  are  to  be  re-exposed  to 
the  burning  coals  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  dipped  in  the  spirits 
of  turpentine. 

This  process,  which  may  be  variously  modified  to  suit  different 
articles,  may,  from  its  simplicity,  be  extensively  applied,  and  will 
prove  useful  in  all  cases  in  which  cast  utensils  are  subject  to  rapid 
oxydation. 


SECTION  TWELFTH. 


FIGURED  WEAVING. 

Weave,  brothers,  weave ! — SwifUy  throw 

The  ehutile  athwart  the  loom, 
And  show  us  how  brightly  your  flowers  grow. 

That  have  beauty  but  no  perfume ! 
Come,  show  us  the  rose,  with  a  hundred  dyes, 

The  lily,  that  hath  no  spot, 
The  violet,  deep  as  your  true  love's  eyes, 

And  the  little  forget-me^ot ! 

Sifig, — sing,  brothers  !  weave  and  sing  ! 

*Tisgood  both  to  sing  and  to  weave; 
^Tis  better  to  work  than  live  idle, 

^Tis  better  to  sing  than  grieve. 

Weave,  brothers,  weave  I — Weave,  and  bid 

The  colours  of  sunset  glow ! 
Let  grace  in  each  gliding  thread  be  hid ! 

Let  beauty  about  ye  blow! 
Let  your  skein  be  long,  and  your  silk  be  fine. 

And  your  hands  both  firm  and  sure, 
And  time  nor  chance  shall  your  work  untwine, 

But  all, — like  a  truth, — endure ! 

iSio, — sing,  brothers,  ^c. 

Weave,  brothers,  weave ! — Toil  is  ours ; 

But  toil  is  the  lot  of  men ; 
One  gathers  the  fruit,  one  gathers  the  flowers. 

One  soweth  the  seed  again ! 
There  is  not  a  creature  from  Englcmd's  King, 

To  the  peasant  that  delves  the  soil. 
That  knows  half  the  pleasures  the  seasons  bring, 

If  he  have  not  his  share  of  toil ! 

So, — sing,  brothers,  ^. 

Barby  Cobnwall. 

The  first  loom  for  weaving  figured  fabrics,  by  power,  which  we 
shall  notice,  is  a  damask  loom ;  but  before  beginning  to  describe  it 
we  shall  oflfer  a  few  observations  regarding  damask  textures  gen- 
erally. 
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Damask  is  a  variegated  textile  fabric  richly  ornamented  with 
figures  of  flowers,  fruits,  landscapes,  animals,  &c.,  and  is  a  rich, 
elegant  and  expensive  species  of  ornamental  weaving.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  Damascus,  where  it  was  anciently  made, 
with  engines  invented  by  that  celebrated  individual,  E.  K.  Ar- 
phaxad. 

The  tweel  of  damask  is  usually  half  that  of  full  satin  (a  full 
satin  is  woven  with  16  leaves  of  headles,  as  represented  at  page 
109,)  and,  consequently,  consists  of  eight  leaves,  moved  either  in 
regular  succession,  or  at  regular  intervals. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  damask  table-K^loth  manufacture  is  at  Lis- 
bum,  Lurgan,  and  Ardoyne,  (near  Belfast,)  Ireland,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  staple,  having  proved  a  very  profitable  branch  of  traf- 
fic, and  given  employment  to  many  thousands  of  industrious  people. 

Damask  table-K^loths,  &c.  are  manufactured  extensively  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Dumfermline,  in  Fifeshire,  Scot- 
land; but,  in  point  of  texture,  those  made  in  Ireland  greatly 
excel  them,  and  particularly  so  the  goods  produced  by  Michael 
Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Arfloyne,  and  John  Coulson,  Esq.,  of  Lisburn  ; 
which  gentlemen  are,  toUhout  exception,  the  best  manufactu- 
rers of  this  species  of  fabric  in  Europe.  Damask  table-cloths 
are  also  manufactured  extensively  in  Belgium,  at  Silesia  (Austria,) 
and  in  different  parts  of  Russia.  In  the  last  of  these  countries  the 
texture  is  coarse,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Russian 
diaper  ;  the  patterns,  however,  often  display  great  taste ;  the  cloth 
has  but  few  picks  of  weft  to  the  inch,  but  it  is  passed  between  two 
powerful  iron  cylinders,  which  flatten  out  the  threads,  and  give  the 
texture  a  finer  appearance  than  it  would  otherwise  have ;  the  goods 
nevertheless  wear  well,  and  are  much  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
middle  classes. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  holds  out  every  encouragement,  through 
his  agents  in  dififerent  parts  of  Europe,  to  all  workmen  of  talent  in 
the  department  of  figured  weaving.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  the  best 
weavers  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  have  already  emi- 
grated to  Russia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  manufieu^ 
tures  of  every  description  of  figured  goods  in  that  country. 

The  table-cloth  manufacture  in  Belgium,  is  mostly  confined  to 
Courtray ;  the  principal  manufisu^turer  there  is  M.  Alexandre,  a  very 
intelligent  and  worthy  individual.  In  France  the  most  extensive 
manufacturer  of  this  kind  of  goods,  is  M.  E.  Feray,  of  Elssonne, 
Seine  et  Oise :  this  gentleman  employs  about  100  damask  looms, 
and  as  many  for  weaviug  other  stuflTs  ;  he  has  two  large  mills,  be- 
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sides  his  damask  factory,  and  an  extensive  machine  shop ;  the  table- 
cloths produced  by  him  are  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Mr.  F.  ob- 
tained his  knowledge  of  this  business  in  Ireland,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  pretty  frequent  visiter,  both  before  and  after  commen- 
cing it  on  his  own  account.  We  would  state,  however,  that  for  va- 
rious reasons  which  we  could  name,  neither  his  establishment,  nor 
any  other  in  France,  can  compete  successfully  with  those  of  Ireland 
in  the  production  of  linen  damasks.  Table  and  piano-forte  covers 
are  manufactured  pretty  extensively  in  the  north  of  England  :  but  in 
regard  to  the  finer  kinds  of  linen  damask,  there  is  no  great  pros- 
pect of  their  ever  driving  the  Irish  manufacture  out  of  the  market. 

This  branch  of  industry  might  be  established  with  success  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  raw  material  could  be  grown  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  climate  seems  to  be  well  adapted 
to  it ;  and  until  such  time  as  sufficient  quantities  of  flax  could  be 
raised  to  supply  the  home  consumption,  a  profitable  business  might 
be  carried  on  in  the  production  of  table  and  piano-forte  covers,  in 
all  their  varieties.  We  are  convinced  that  5,500  power  looms,  at 
least,  could  find  employment  provided  that  the  influx  of  the  foreign 
article  was  impeded,  by  suitable  import  duties :  but  until  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  impossible  (even  for  the  best  power  loom  machinery 
in  the  world)  to  contend  against  the  manufactures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  a  branch  of  industry,  where  the  most  skillful  manual  la- 
bour goes  for  comparatively  nothing ;  the  compensation  received  by 
those  workmen  who  are  there  employed  in  the  manufacture  being 
merely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  tc^ether.  Even  st^ara 
power,  in  such  a  case,  would  soon  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  in 
contending  against  such  famished  loons ;  for  coals,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery  cannot  be  kept  up  without  some  expense. 
If  we  were  permitted  to  suggest  locations^  in  the  United  States, 
where  power  looms  might  be  erected,  we  would  say,  that  500  might 
be  established  at  Saco,  Maine ;  500  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  500  at,  or 
near  Providence,  R.  I.;  500  at  Paterson,  N.  J.;  500  at  Troy,  N.  Y.; 
500  at  Mannayunk,  500  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  500  at  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
500  at  Richmond,  Va.;  500  in  Georgia  ;  and  500  more  might  find 
profitable  employment  in  lo^oa  and  Michigan,  These  numbers, 
however,  could  easily  be  augmented  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  as  well  as  to  meet  ihe^  foreign 
demand. 

Damasks  are  woven  in  the  Jacquard  and  draw  looms,  and  also 
in  the  cylinder  or  barrel  loom.    Mr.  Coulson  uses  the  draw  loom  en- 
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tirely,  because  he  imagines  it  to  be  more  applicable  to  his  very 
complicated  and  extensive  patterns ;  whereas,  Mr.  Andrews,  em- 
ploys the  Jacquard  principally,  (as  do  nearly  all  the  other  enterpris- 
ing Irish  manufacturers  of  the  present  time,)  and  produces  equally 
perfect  work,  and  as  extensive  patterns,  if  not  superior  to  those  of 

|l{r. :  but,  Mr.  C,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  dd  school,  has 

long  since  determitied  in  himself,  to  discountenance  every  valua- 
ble improvement  which  is  introduced  into  the  trade,  and  conse- 
quently, his  once  celebrated  establishment  is  now  fading  into  the 
"  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  while  those  manufacturers  of  less  contracted 
viewf  are  adopting  extensively  the  new  improvements  as  they 
rise. 

In  table  cloth  weaving  the  ground  leaves  of  headles  are  gene- 
rally placed  seven  or  eight  inches,  in  front  of  the  mounting  which 
produces  the  figure ;  for,  if  they  were  too  near  the  mails  of  this 
mounting,  they  would  in  working  strain  and  break  the  warp  threads, 
producing  in  the  face  of  the  cloth  little  loops,  or  something  not  un- 
like the  ears  of  birds  (house  sparrows.) 

Silk  damasks  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities  in  Lyons, 
Paris,  and  several  other  parts  of  France,  for  ladies'  shawb,  &c.; 
they  are  also  made  pretty  extensively  in  Spitalfields,  and  Manches- 
ter, (England,)  and  at  Paisley,  (Scotland.)  Damasks  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced  wholly  composed  of  cotton,  in  the  form  of 
shawls,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamental  dresses ;  and  are  mostly  ex- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  negro  population,  both  in  Africa  and 
America.* 


*  Messrs.  James  and  Lawrence  Holmes,  manufacturers  (late  of  Paisley, 
Scotland)  have  recently  erected  30  or  40  hand-looms  at  Harsimus,  N.  J.,  for 
weaving  imitation  and  damask  shawls.  The  introduction  of  this  kind  of  manu- 
facture into  America,  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  means  of  starving  thousands  of 
ingenious  Paisley  weavers ;  or  at  least,  of  compelling  them  to  seek  their 
bread  on  the  American  shores.  We  understand  (from  report)  that  an  enUghl- 
ened  Scotch  capitalist  has  offered  the  sum  of  80,000^  for  some  new  improve- 
mentB,  lately  discovered  by  an  Eastern  €mtiquarianj  by  means  of  which 
these  shawls  may  be  produced  with  as  much  facility  as  the  common  brown 
sheeting  which  costs  nine  cents  a  yard.  The  price  oi  the  fabric,  therefore, 
can  only  exceed  that  of  common  brown  sheeting  by  the  cost  of  material,  in 
as  much  as  the  labour  in  producing  it  is  no  greater.  It  is  reported,  by  the 
antiquarian  himself,  that  a  Utile  girl  of  from  nine  to  ten  years  of  age  can 
tend  four  or  five  of  his  improved  weaving  engines,  which  ore  driven  by  a 
powerful  tmndrnUU  I 
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Some  of  the  moet  useful  plans  of  tweeling  are  as  follow : 
A  B 

Regular.  Brak«ii. 
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These  plana  lepreaent  the  difTerent  tweels  ia  use  at  the  present 
day  among  manufacturers  of  damask  table-cloths.  The  twee! 
marked  A,  is  a  regular  tweel,  and  that  marked  B,  a  broken  twee! ; 
they  are  both  on  five  leaves  of  headles,  numbered  from  1  to  5 :  ta- 
ble cloths  woven  with  this  tweel  for  the  ground  are  called  bastard 
damask.    The  tweel  shown  at  C,  is  a  six  leaf  regular  tweel,  and 
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that  at  D,  a  six  leaf  broken  tweel ;  they  are  both  woven  with  six 
treadles :  these  tweels  are  not  much  used  in  linen  or  cotton,  being 
mostly  confined  to  silk  damask  weaving.  E,  is  an  eight  leaf  regulai 
tweel,  and  F,  an  eight  leaf  broken  tweel ;  they  are  both  woven 
with  eight  treadles.  G,  and  H,  are  two  other  kinds  of  eight  leaf 
broken  tweels,  also  woven  with  eight  treadles ;  that  marked  H,  is 
most  commonly  used  by  table-cloth  manufacturers.  The  cross 
marks  in  these  plans  denote  raising  cords,  and  the  black  squares 
sinking  cords.  The  methods  of  arranging  the  leaves  of  headles, 
treadles,  &c.  (which  work  the  ground,)  will  be  hereafter  more  fully 
explained. 

Damasks,  for  table-covers,  are  sometimes  woven  with  a  five  leaf 
tweel,  and  often  with  one  of  eight  or  even  more  leaves.  When  wo- 
ven with  a  Jive  leaf  tweel  they  are  usually  denominated  bastard 
damasks,  and  when  more  than  eight  leaves  are  employed  for  the 
ground  they  are  called  superfine  damasks.  The  eight  leaf  tweel, 
as  before  observed,  is  that  which  is  usually  termed  the  damask  tweel. 

The  number  of  threads  in  each  mail  of  these  fabrics  is  likewise 
variable,  being  three,  four,  or  more,  according  to  the  intended  fine- 
ness of  the  web.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  the  da- 
mask weaver  has  seldom  occasion  to  change  his  harness,  though  he 
may  require  to  change  the  set  of  his  reed  ;  which  is  easily  done  by 
varying  the  numl)er  of  threads  in  each  interval  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  plan,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  is  often  carried  still  far- 
ther, particularly  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  by  drawing 
an  extra  thread  in  a  mail  occasionally  at  regular  intervals,  in  the 
same  way  that  weavers  miss  their  overplus  headles  when  the  hea- 
dles are  finer  than  the  reed.  Damask,  however,  when  wanted  very 
fine,  and  when  much  accuracy  and  delicacy  are  required  in  the 
design  and  colouring  of  the  pattern,  may  be  woven  in  a  full  har- 
ness ;  but,  as  these  require  a  great  quantity  of  cordage,  and  conse- 
quently are  very  expensive  in  mounting,  especially  when  the  pat- 
tern is  large,  the  full  damask  harness  is  not  common. 

The  Irish  damask  table  cloth  manufacturers  put  4  threads  in  the 
mail  generally,  and  give  4  threads  of  weft  to  the  change  of  pattern, 
changing  the  pattern  twice  for  once  over  the  ground  treadles.  By 
this  means  a  finer  point  is  obtained,  and,  of  course,  a  nearer  ap- 
proach is  made  to  the  full  harness  principle ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that 
if  there  were  eight  threads  of  weft  instead  of  four  threads  given  to 
the  change  of  pattern,  the  point  would  be  coarser  in  the  same  pro 
portion. 

In  looms  mounted  for  weaving  extensive  patterns,  considerable 
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economy  is  also  obtained  by  introducing  what  is  termed  single  and 
double  mounting.  In  the  single  mounting,  every  mail,  in  each 
part,  has  a  cord  and  needle  to  itself,  and  therefore,  can  be  raised  in- 
dependent of  any  other ;  the  double  mounting  is  merely  certain 
portions  of  the  border  or  body  gathered.  By  using  these  a  vast  deal 
of  expense  is  saved  in  drawing  and  designing,  particularly  in  ex- 
tensive patterns. 

For  example,  suppose  a  damask  table-cloth  were  to  be  woven, 
containing  63  porters  of  warp  and  5  threads  in  each  mail,  then 
we  have 

126  porters  of  warp ; 
40  threads  in  one  porter  ; 


6)6040  threads ; 

1008  mails  in  the  whole  web. 

Now,  these  may  be  divided  into  parts  thus : — 

For  one  side  border,  18  designs,  single ; 

For  the  body  of  the  web,  26     do.       double ; 

do.  do.  12     do.       single; 

do.  do.  26     do.       double; 

For  the  other  side  border,  18     do.       single ; 

100  designs ; 
10  mails  in  a  design ; 


1000  mails ; 

which  deducted  from  the  above  given  quantity  of  warp,  leaves  8 
mails,  or  20  dents  of  the  reed  for  selvages.  Here  the  designer  may 
draw  any  pattern  he  pleases  for  the  borders  to  the  extent  of  18  de- 
signs, or  ISO  cords  of  the  figuring  machine ;  in  the  body  of  the 
table  cover,  he  may  also  draw  any  pattern  he  pleases  on  the  12 
designs  in  the  centre,  as  that  part  is  single  mounting  but  it  must 
be  such  as  will  join  with  the  26  designs  of  double  mounting  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  form  all  the  patterns  into  one  complete  group. 
In  this  example  the  tie  of  the  harness  will  be  180  cords  single,  of 
the  figuring  machine,  of  the  borders ;  260  cords  double,  and  120 
single,  for  the  body ;  making  in  the  whole  660  needles  for  the 
Jacquard. 

Patterns  for  damask  table-cloths  are  designed  on  10  by  10  paper, 
and  may  be  woven  square,  by  adapting  the  number  of  picks  on 
each  change  of  pattern  to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  cloth.  Table- 
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cloth  patterns  are  generally  composed  of  coats  of  arms,  groups  of 
flowers,  landscapes,  birds,  trees,  &c. 

Damask  harnesses  are  sometimes  mounted  for  the  draw  loom ; 
sometimes  on  the  Jacquard  plan ;  and  sometimes  the  principles  of 
both  these  are  combined,  as,  for  example,  when  a  coat  of  anns  is 
to  be  woven  in  the  centre  of  a  table-cloth.  In  the  last  case,  the 
borders  and  part  of  the  body  are  commonly  mounted  for  the  Jac- 
quard machine,  while  the  part  for  working  the  armorial  bearings  is 
adapted  to  the  draw-boy  (see  draw-loom.)  In  large  mountings,  how- 
ever, there  are  frequently  four  or  more  simples,  and  sometimes  four 
or  more  pulley-boxes,  these  boxes  being  placed  in  the  most  conve- 
nient position  for  the  weaver ;  and  when  any  of  the  simples  are  not 
employed,  they  are  tied  up  and  laid  aside  until  wanted  in  their 
turn. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that,  in  weaving  damasks,  in  gene- 
ral, when  any  portion  of  the  harness  cords  are  raised  by  the  Jac- 
quard, to  form  a  flowering  shed,  these  cords  must  be  kept  raised  by 
the  machine  until  the  proper  number  of  picks  to  the  card  is  given. 

The  common  damask  shawl  has  uniformly  four  threads  in  the 
mail ;  it  is  woven  with  an  eight  leaf  satin  tweel,  like  either  of 
those  marked  F,  G,  or  H,  in  the  preceding  examples  ;  and  it  may 
be  woven  with  four  or  eight  picks  of  weft  to  the  change  of  pattern. 
The  warp  and  weft  of  this  class  of  goods  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
difierent  colours. 

The  loom  which  now  claims  our  attention,  is  for  weaving  table- 
cloths, bed-covers,  window-curtains,  &c.,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  in  the  United  States,  by  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Gilroy, 
of  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  9th,  1835  ;  and  is  the  first  power 
loom  with  Jacquard  machinery^  for  weaving  these  kinds  of  text- 
ures, ever  erected  in  America.* 


*  Mr.  John  Haight,  of  Harsiinus,  N.  J.,  obtained  a  patent,  May  17th,  1834^ 
for  a  power  loom,  with  Jacquard  machinery,  for  weaving  ingrain  carpets ; 
and  we  believe  he  had  aome  20  or  30  machines  constructed  on  this  principle, 
in  the  year  1835,  at  Messrs.  Godwin,  Clarke  &  Go's,  establishment,  Patersoo, 
N.  J.,  which  were  put  in  operation  at  Little  Falls.  Afler  persevering,  how- 
ever, for  some  time,  wUh  a  zeal  tDorthy  of  a  better  cauae^  and  expending  the 
round  sum  of  $30,000,  in  the  undertaking,  the  whole  concern  was  abandoned, 
owing  to  imperfections  in  the  machinery,  which  it  would  appear  Mr.  H.  was 
unable  to  remedy.  We  understand  Mr.  Haight  has  lately  sold  this  pateat 
for  $60)  to  a  carpet  manufacturing  company  in  Massachusetts;  which 
company  also  paid  him  other  $60  for  one  of  his  machines.  Somt  alter- 
ations have  been  made  upon  this  loom,  by  an  individual  in  the  employ 
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Patents  were  granted  to  us  by  the  English,  French,  and  Belgian 
governments  for  this  loom  in  an  improved  condition,  rendering  it 
available  in  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  coarse  goods ;  and 
we  believe  there  are  at  present  in  these  countries  about  340  ma- 
chines of  the  improved  construction  in  operation.  The  British  pa- 
tents are  in  the  name  of  Moses  Poole,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent  Office, 
London,  the  French,  in  the  name  of  P.  Aug.  Pihet  (of  the  iSrm  of 


of  the  company,  which  appear,  from  report,  to  be  turning  out  very  advanta- 
geous to  them.  We  have  been  told  that  as  much  as  $400,000  has  been  lately 
offered,  (see  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  19th,  1844,)  by  an  English 
firm,  of  high  standing,  for  the  patent-right  of  the  loom  in  its  present  improved 
state ;  but  the  offer  was  peremptorily  refused  as  being yar  too  trifling  a  conir 
pensaiion  for  so  valuable  a  concern.  We  regret  that  we  neither  can  give 
the  name  nor  address  of  this  firm ;  but  our  present  belief  is,  that  it  must  be 
either  the  Rothschilds  or  Baring,  Brothers  and  Co.  Few  carpet  manufactu- 
ring companies  in  Europe  could  raise  such  a  sum,  however  willing  they 
might  be  to  purchase  the  machine ;  but  we  do  not  think  they  would  make 
much  exertion  upon  the  subject,  when  there  are  already  no  less  than  seven 
different  kinds  of  power  looms  in  Great  Britain,  weaving  Coach  lace,  Ingrain, 
three  ply,  and  Brussels  carpeting,  averaging  20  yards  per  loom  daily,  some- 
times with  as  many  as  10  or  15  shades  of  colour,  aud  producing  goods  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Four  of  these  inventions  have  been  in  operation  in  England 
since  the  year  1831 ;  there  are  we  believe  three  carpet  power  looms  in 
France,  and  for  which  patents  have  been  secured,  besides  one  in  Belgium 
and  two  in  Russia ;  most  of  these  looms  work  exceedingly  well,  and  besides 
possess  the  merit  of  being  simple  in  construction. 

The  statement  published  in  the  Evening  Post,  in  regard  to  the  sum  of 
XSO,000  being  offered  by  a  British  capitalist  for  the  carpet  power  loom  therein 
alluded  to,  has  turned  out,  as  we  were  sure  it  would,  to  be  a  falsehood^  see 
N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  of  June  20. 

We  have  examined  models,  drawings,  and  description,  lodged  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  at  Washington,  of  a  loom  for  weaving  carpets  by  power ;  which 
loom  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  the  United  States,  granted  to 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  Lowell,  Mass.  May  26th,  1842.  The  specification 
and  drawings  of  this  patent  carpet  loom  will  be  given  in  a  work  we  are  pre- 
paring which  will  treat  entirely  of  the  manufacture  of  Carpets  and  Coach 
lace,  &c.  dbc  &c.,  by  power ;  when  the  various  motions  claimed  by  Mr.  B. 
will  be  compared  with  those  of  other  parties ;  manufacturers  and  others  in- 
terested, in  Europe  and  America,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  see  what  truly  be- 
longs to  each  claimant 


"  When  people  treat  you  ill,  and  show  their  spite,  and  slander  you,  enter 
into  their  little  souls,  go  to  the  bottom  of  them,  search  their  understandings ; 
and  you  will  soon  see  that  nothing  they  may  think  or  say  of  you  need  give 
you  one  troublesome  thought" 


?  tiie.  yiiK  K  'L  ?VTJ>  uui  tip  Urteon.  □  ne  uune  it  3en- 
-/  T-'ilfaiit.  jAUsii-t^'inL.  ■  lue  Jirair.  ?v.i.  i  ieacmition  «' 
'hw  mivn''^  nmn  u-.T-inimniBi  Tnb  ^omuuF  --nicn.niic  =  ^Ten 
.n  'hft  tjM'Uui  3**ai«Tnr7  ir  ?iieu  ihrennoiis.  'ml  j*  '.?:^'t  'o^n^ 
IXi.  -wwiTK  J.  »  maust  ly  'tut  ^cdur.  Uiu  x  ^  lie  iis  mw?  ooio 
.n  ''invw  iViain  'n  TTuck  Jin-.-iiiam  .iia>-ainif7  uui  teen  unuipd 
:hi«.  .-inw-r'-r-.  h  i.  nuBUK.  l«  Tt>  uioiiett  XtiLViuam  iiac:tiiierr  u 
j^wv  .nnmn  itr  v4^Jie'  JbisoHa  miilB  uui  ~nnt)U«  ana  ii   ar- 


y'lg.  2113,  repKsenta  a  longitudinal  or  aide  elevatiaa  of  the  knm 
a»  Mmdriicted  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bdgium ;  Fig.  804,  a 
front  view,  in  elevation ;  F^.  305,  a  cam  wheel  fiir  wcrkiog  the 
njrltmler  treadle.  Fig.  206,  a  plan  of  that  pan  of  tbe  crlinder  treadle 
int<>  which  the  cam  wheel  is  inserted,  for  the  puipine  of  working  the 
Jti«)iiar<l  machinery ;  Fig.  207,  a  side  view  of  tbe  notched  cam  or 
wheel  which  governs  the  shuttle  motion ;  Fig.  208,  the  appaiatoa  Ibr 
ihrowing  the  shutUe ;  Fig.  209,  a  modification  of  the  cam  wheel 
Mhnwn  at  Kig. 206 ;  Fig.  210,  iheapparaUis&H-throwiogtheloomin 
and  «ul  of  gear ;  and  Pig.  21 1 ,  the  cam  shaft,  carrying  dgbt  caina. 


PIOIIRED    WEAVING. 
Fig.  ■»». 


ed  by  Mr  Thomu  MoTton,  nf  Kil- 
marnock, Scotland. 

C  C,  The  lay. 

D  D,  Leaves  of  headles  for  worhiog 
the  ground. 

E  £,  Jacquard  haraeaa,  or  back 
mounting,  for  producing  the  figure. 

F  F,  Pattern-cards. 

G,  Fig.  204,  wires  to  hold  the  paitern- 
cardi,  at  each  side,  and  about  four 
inches  from  their  ends.  Into  these 
wires  the  cards  drop  as  they  are 
delivered  from  the  cylinder. 

H,  Fig.  203,  The  yarn  beam. 

I,  Fig.  203,  Lease  rods. 

J,  Whip  roller  over  which  the  yarn 
passes  in  its  progress  to  the  har- 
ness B  B. 

K,  Stand  to  support  harness  board 
having  a  governing  slot  and  bolt  to 
raise  or  depress  it,  to  suit  any  posi- 
tion required. 

L,  The  breast  beam  over  which  the 
cloth  pesses  in  its  pognm  to  the 
roller  M. 


M,  The  cloth  roller. 
N,  Ratchet  wlieel   which    communi- 
cates motion  to  the  cloth  roller  M. 
O,  Protector,  by  means  of  which  the 

loom  is  thrown  out  of  gear  in  case 

the  (ihuttle,  from  any  cause,  (kilt  to 

enter  the  shuttle-box. 
P,  Fig.  203,  Arm  which  connects  ihfl 

lay  to  (he  crank  shaft 
Q, a,  Fj^.  204,  Pickers  for  driving  the 

shuttle. 
R,  Fiff.  204,  Top  rail  to  steady  the 

reed,  in  the  usual  way. 
S  S,  Weights  to  counterbalance  the 

front  mounting, 
T  T,  Guides  to  Keep  the  weights  S  S, 

in  their  proper  positions. 
U,  Wires,  or  conis,  which  connect  the 

weights  S  S,  to  the  top  jacks  V  V. 
VV,  Top  jacks. 
W  W,  Swords  of  the  lay,  which  are 

suspended  above  at  X,  (see  Fig. 

203.) 
X,  Stand  to  support  the  lay,  one  at 

each  side  of  tne  loom. 
Y  Y,  Picker  sticks. 
Z  Z,  Triangles  for  giving  the  picker 
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Sticks  motion ;  a  view  of  this  appa- 
ratus will  be  had  at  Fig.  208. 

A',  Wire  or  cord,  which  connects  the 
Jacquard  arm  B',  to  the  cylinder 
treadle  C. 

B*,  Jacquard  liAing  arm. 

C',  Cylinder  treadle  to  which  the  lift- 
ing arm  B',  is  connected,  by  means 
of  the  wire  or  cord  A'  (see  Fig. 
203.) 

D'  D',  (Fig.  205,)  Cam  wheel  to  work 
the  treacle  C',  by  means  of  which 
the  flowering  slied  is  opened :  this 
cam  wheel  is  keyed  on  the  cam 
shaft  inside  the  framing  of  the 
loom;  its  position  is  indicated  at 
the  leftj  in  Fig.  204,  by  the  slotted 
guide,  m  which  the  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder treadle  is  perceptible. 

E'  E',  (Fig.  209,)  A  modification  of 
the  cam-wheel  D'  D'. 

F',  (Fig.  208,)  Dog  to  throw  the  shut- 
tle, by  knocking  against  the  short 
end  of  the  triangle  Z,  in  the  back- 
ward motion  of  the  lay. 

G',  Adjustable  face  of  the  dog  F',  by 
the  bringing  of  which  nearer  to,  or 
farther  Irom  the  fulcrum  of  the  tri- 
angle Z,  a  greater  or  lepH  degree 
of  force,  or  rapidity  of  iiiotion  may 
be  given  to  the  shuttle. 

H',  (Fig.  211,)  Cam  shall  carrying 
eight  cams  1',  the  form  of  which  is 
shown  more  clearly  at  J'. 

r  (Fig.  211,)  Cams  to  work  the 
ground  headles;  these  cams  may 
nave  small  rollers  at  their  ends  if 
preferable  instead  of  being  plain, 
as  shown  in  the  Fig. 

J'  (Fig.  211,)  One  of  the  cams  I'. 

K',  (Fig.  207,)  Shuttle  Whrel,  divided 
mto  9  equal  parts,  5  parts  being  left 
solid  and  4  parts  cut  out,  as  shown 
in  the  Fig.;  the  part  marked  N',  is 
double.  One  of  these  shuttle  wheels 
K',  is  keyed  on  the  cam  shaft  H', 
inside  the  framing  of  the  loom,  at 
each  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  204. 

L'.  (Figs.  203  and  207,)  Shuttle  lever 
naving  a  projection  M',  made  upon 
it,  yvhich  works  in  the  shuttle  wheel 
K' :  this  lever  L',  works  on  a  ful- 
crum fixed  to  the  framing  of  the 
loom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203. 

M',  (Fig.  207,)  ProjecSon  of  the  le- 
ver L',  working  in  the  shuttle 
wheel  K'. 

N',  Double  space  on  the  shuttle  wheel 
K',  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
shuttle  to  miss  every  ninth  pick  of 
wefl,  or  every  nintn  revolution  of 


the  crank  shaft,  although  the  other 
parts  of  the  machinery  continue  in 
operation ;  the  object  of  this  is,  to 
give  the  Jacquard  machinery  suffi- 
cient time  to  operate.  In  setting^ 
the  shuttle  wheels  K'  on  the  cain 
shafl,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
be  so  adjusted  in  relation  to  each 
other  as  to  permit  the  double  spa- 
ces N',  to  nold  up  the  projection 
M',  of  the  lever  L',  ever}-  nintli  re- 
volution of  the  crank  shaft. 

O',  (Figs.  203  and  204,)  Cam-shaft 
wheel,  which  has  nine  times  the 
number  of  teeth  of  tlie  pinion  that 
works  into  it.  as  shown  m  Fig.  20.*i. 

P',  (Fig.  204,)  Counter  marches  to 
which  the  headles  D  D,  are  con- 
nected by  cording,  in  tiie  usual  way, 
underneath. 

Q,',  (Fig.  204,)  Fulcrum  of  the  coun- 
termarches P. 

R',  (Fig.  204,)  Rack  to  guide  the 
ground  treadles  and  keep  them 
steady  in  their  respective  places: 
the  ends  of  the  treadles  are  shown 
in  the  rack. 

S',  Long  march  of  the  cylinder  trea- 
dle C',  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  wire  or  cord  A',  which  works 
the  Jacquard  lifting  arm  B',  outside 
the  selvage  or  warp  yam. 

T',  (Fig.  204,)  Small  lever,  having  a 
weight  U',  at  its  left  end,  for  coun- 
terbalancing the  cylinder  treadle 
C\  to  which  it  is  connected. 

U',  Counter  balance  of  the  cylinder 
treadle  C'. 

V  V',  (Fig.  204,)  Small  rollers  for 
guiding  the  neck  of  the  har- 
ness E  E. 

W,  f  Fig.  204,)  Cylinder  with  the 
hooKs  which  turn  it,  in  the  usual 
way,  as  at  Figs.  93  and  94. 

X',  (Fig.  203,)  The  warp  yam. 

Y',  The  cloth. 

Z',  (Fig.  204,)  Wires  or  cords,  which 
connect  the  headles  to  the  jacjcs  V  V. 
The  apparatus  shown  at  Fig. 
210,  is  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  loom  in  and  out  of  gear ;  and 
to  prevent  confusion  it  is  not  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  203  and  204. 

A"  (Fig.  210j)  Crank  shaft,  with  the 
apparatus  for  throwing  the  kxMn  in 
and  out  of  gear  fixed  on  its  end. 

B"  B",  Belt  pulley  on  the  end  of  the 
Crank  shah  A'',  having  two  holes 
C"  C",  made  in  two  of  its  anni^  as 
shown  in  Fig.  210. 

C"  C',  Holes  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
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pulley  D",  to  receive  two  stud-pins,  quard  machinery  is  put  into  opera* 

which    revolve   with  the    puUey:  tion. 

these  stud-pins  are  fixed  into  the  K",  (Figs.  203  and  207,)  Lifling-rod 

slide  piece  L",  and  are  shipped  in  connected  to  the  lever  L',  for  the 


and  out  of  the  latch  wheel  D",  by 
means  of  a  lever  with  a  fork  work- 
ing  into  the    hollowed-out    place 


purpose  of  lifling  the  dog  F\  and 
extends  upward,  as  in  Fig.  203,  im- 
mediately behind  the  triangle  Z. 


shown  between  the  letters  L"  L",    L"  L",  (Fig.  210,j  Slide-piece  carry- 
Fig.  210,  as  is  well  understood  by  i     ing  stud-pins  for  the   purpose  of 


all  practical  machinists. 

D",  Wheel  with  latches  E"  E",  in- 
serted into  its  outer  edges,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
210:  these  latches  work  on  the  ful- 
crum pins  I"  I" ;  and  the  springs 
F"F",  (which  must  be  made  of 
steel)  keep  the  latches  E"  E", 
pressed  down  at  their  points  (oppo- 
site to  their  fulcra,)  against  the 
cross-bar  H"  H",  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  shown  in  Fig.  210. 

E"  E",  Latches  working  into  the  out-  | 
er  edges  of  the  wheel  D".  | 

F"  F'  Springs  to  keep  the  latches  , 
E"E",  constantly  pressed  against  ! 
the  cross-bar  H"  H".  ' 

G"  G",  Four  small  set-ecrews  for  hold-  | 
ing  the    springs    F",  F",   firmly,  | 
two  set  screws  to  each  spring,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  210. 

H"  H",  Cross-piece  of  the  latch- 
wheel  D",  forming  a  part  of  the 
wheel  D",  being  cast  with  it 

I"  I",  Axis,  or  fulcrum  of  the  latches 

1?''  T?" 

J\  (Figs'.  205  and  206,)  SmaU  roller 
fixed  in  the  cylinder  treadle  C,  for 
the  cam  wheel  D',  (Fig.  205,)  to 
roll  on,  by  which  means  the  Jac- 


throwing  the  loom  in  and  out  of 
^ear.  The  wheel  D"  is  keyed 
firmly  on  the  extreme  end  of  the 
crank  shaft  A",  as  shown  in  Fig. 
210,  the  stud-pins  being  slid  in  or 
out  of  it  at  pleasure,  by  the  person 
who  tends  the  machine:  in  Fig. 
210,  the  apparatus  is  fall  geared, 
as  when  the  loom  is  in  operation. 
When  the  stud-pins,  fixed  in  the 
plate  L"  L",  are  thrown  into  the 
wheel  D"  D",  as  shown  in  Fig.  210, 
the  belt-pulley  B"  B",  carries  them 
round  inside  of  the  wheel  D",  until 
they  lock  themselves  in  the  ends  of 
the  latches  E"  E",  which  wUl  be 
easily  accomplished,  because  the 
latches  E"  E"^  being  somewhat 
larger  near  their  ends,  at  the  cross- 
bar H"  H",  will  be  forced  outward 
by  the  pins  as  the  belt  pulley  B"  B", 
revolves,  until  the  stud-pins  come 
up  against  the  cross-bar  H"  H", 
whereupon  the  latches  E"  E ',  are 
instantly  shut  down  upon  the  pins, 
holding  them  against  the  cross-bar 
H"  H",  when  the  loom  continues  its 
ordinary  evolutions,  until  the  stud- 
pins  are  slid  out  of  the  wheel 
D"  D  . 


In  this  loom  the  ground-work  of  the  cloth  is  considered  as  being 
made  with  eight  leaves  of  headles.  If  the  ground  is  required  to  be 
different,  then,  the  arrangement  will  of  course  vary,  according  to 
the  number  of  leaves  of  headles  to  be  used  ;  but  to  make  the  ma- 
chine better  understood,  we  have  represented  it  with  eight  leaves  of 
headles,  and  as  many  treadles  to  work  them,  movement  to  which  is 
communicated  in  the  following  manner. 

Upon  the  cam  shaft  H'  H',  (Figs.  204  and  211,)  are  fixed  eight  cams 
r  r,  each  being  held  firmly  by  three  set  screws,  inserted  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  the  circumference  of  its  hub.  These  cams  I'  I',  work  upon 
suitable  iron  shoes,  bolted  on  the  treadles  (one  shoe  to  each  treadle)  in 
regular  succession  firora  right  to  left,  until  they  are  all  gone  over  and 
eight  picks  of  weft  given.  It  is  with  this  design  that  they  are  placed 
spirally  on  the  cam  shaft  H'  H',  as  represented  in  Fig.  211.  By 
this  arrangement  may  be  obtained  all  the  positions  required  for 
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tweeliiig  the  ground.     The  cam  wheel  D'  D',  (Fig.  205,)  is  divided 


Fsq.20S 


into  nine  equal  parts,  eight  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  cams  I'  V  : 
the  ninth  part  corresponds  to  the  opening  or  jog  of  the  cam  wheel 
D'  D'.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  cam  shaft  H'  H',  by  the 
wheel  O',  (Figs.  203  and  204,)  shown  on  its  axis ;  and  the  pinion 
which  meshes  into  it  (Fig.  203)  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  crank 
shaft,  the  whole  receiving  motion  from  the  belt  pulley  B"  B'',  placed 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  crank  shaft.  The  number  of  teeth  in 
the  pinion  is  nine  times  less  than  those  of  the  wheel  O' ;  that  is  to 
say  for  example,  162  teeth  in  the  wheel  O',  and  18  in  the  pinion ; 
consequently,  the  pinion  makes  nine  revolutions  while  the  wheel  O', 
is  making  one ;  and  the  lay  C,  being  connected  at  each  side  of  the 
loom  to  the  crank  shaft,  by  suitable  arms  (one  of  which  is  showu 
in  Fig.  203)  will  bring  the  reed  into  contact  with  the  fell  of  the 
cloth  nine  times  during  one  revolution  of  the  cam  wheel  D'  D'. 


Fij.ZlO 


'•qr^s 


But,  it  b  necessary  to  remark,  that  for  the  satin  or  tweeled  ground 
chosen  (for  example)  eight  picks  of  weft  should  be  given  to  every 
change  of  the  pattern  produced  by  the  Jacquard  machinery ;  and 
while  the  change  of  pattern  is  being  effected  by  the  Jacquard,  the 
shuttle  should  remain  at  rest,  and  consequently  the  ninth  stroke  of 
the  lay  C,  would  take  place  without  giving  motion  to  the  shuttle. 
The  lay  C,  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  loom  the  same  as  in 
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common  hand  looms:  the  picker  sticks  YY,  are  connected  to  the 
swords  of  the  lay  (one  at  each  side  of  the  loom)  by  means  of 
crutches  (Fig.  204.)  Suitable  leather  straps  connect  the  picker 
sticks,  one  to  each,  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  triangles  Z  Z,  (Figs. 
203,  204  and  208.)  Motion  for  throwing  the  shuttle  is  communi- 
cated to  the  triangles  Z  Z.  by  the  shuttle  wheels  K'  K',  working 
upon  the  cam  shaft  H'  H',  at  each  side  of  the  loom  (Fig.  204)  inside 
the  framing.  One  of  these  shuttle  wheels  is  shown  separate  at  Fig. 
207 ;  each  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts,  four  of  which  are  cut 
out  and  the  other  five  project  in  the  form  of  teeth ;  the  fifth  is  joined 
to  the  fourth,  as  shown  at  N',  Fig.  207,  and  makes  a  double-sized 
tooth.  A  lever  L',  at  each  side  of  the  loom,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203, 
rests  upon  one  of  the  shuttle  w^ieels  K',  and  brings  to  the  point  of 
contact  with  it  a  projection  M',  of  lance-like  form,  which,  when 
brought  to  a  projection  in  the  wheel  K',  raises  the  lever,  and  when 
in  the  notch,  lowers  it ;  and  thus  the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels 
K'  K',  elevates  and  depresses  alternately  the  lever  L',  so  that  one 
of  these  levers  is  raised  while  tlie  other  is  depressed,  except  when 
the  two  double  projections  N'  N',  (Fig.  207)  of  the  wheels  act  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  their  revolution  and  hold  up  together.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  levers  L'  L',  is  joined  a  rod  K"  K",  (Figs.  203 
and  207,)  which  is  connected  to  a  dog  F',  (Fig.  208 ;)  this  dog  F', 
is  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the  loom  above  (one  dog  at  each 
side)  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  easily  move  when  tlie  lever  L',  is 
raised  or  lowered.  In  front  of  the  dog  F',  is  adapted  to  the  sword 
of  the  lay  W,  a  mechanical  arrangement  (a  side  view  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  203,  and  a  plan,  as  seen  from  alx>ve,  in  Fig.  208) 
of  parts  which  we  call  a  triangle  ;  the  triangle  will  make  a  circular 
and  a  horizontal  movement  alternately  upon  its  axis.  It  will  be 
evident,  that  when  one  of  the  levers  L'  L',  is  raised  by  one  of  the 
projections  of  the  wheels  K',  at  one  side  of  the  loom,  the  corres- 
ponding dog  F',  which  is  in  connexion  with  it,  through  the  medium 
of  tlie  lifting  rod  K",  will  also  be  raised  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
lowered  when  the  lever  L',  falls  into  one  of  the  notches  in  the  shut- 
tle wheel  K'.  When  the  lever  L',  is  lowered  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
207)  the  rod  K",  allows  the  dog  F',  to  be  also  lowered,  just  before 
the  lay  moves  back  far  enough  to  impede  it  in  its  descent,  the  dog 
F',  dropping  directly  on  a  level  with  the  short  end  of  the  triangle 
Z,  and  immediately  behind  it,  will  cause  the  triangle  to  turn  quick- 
ly upon  its  axis,  drawing,  at  the  same  instant,  the  picker-s^ick,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  leather  strap,  forward  rapidly,  which  in 
ks  turn  acts  upon  the  shuttle.     The  rods  K''  K",  (Figs.  203  and 
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207,)  are  a  little  flattened  at  their  upper  ends,  forming  shoulders,  the 
flat  parts  take  into  the  dogs  F'  F',  (one  at  each  side  of  the  loom) 
and  the  shoulders  serve  to  support  the  dogs  F'  F',  and  keep  them 
from  dropping  down  on  the  rods  K"  K".  One  of  the  slots  made  in 
the  dog  F',  is  shown  at  Fig.  208,  immediately  above  the  letter  F'. 
According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  shuttle  wheels  K'  K',  one  of 
the  picker-sticks  Y  Y,  is  left  at  rest,  while  the  other  is  in  motion, 
and  they  are  both  at  rest  when  the  large  projections  N'  N',  (Fig. 
207,)  on  the  shuttle  wheels  K'  K',  act  simultaneously  upon  the 
levers  L'  L'.  At  this  moment  the  shuttle  is  not  thrown,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  cyUnder  wheel  D'  D',  produces  a  change  of  the  pat- 
tern cards ;  that  is  to  say,  at  every  ninth  revolution  of  the  crank 
shaft,  the  lay  at  this  time  beating  up  against  the  fell  of  the  cloth 
without  adding  any  weft  thread  thereto. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  this  machine,  we  think  no  practical 
weaver  or  loom-builder  will  have  any  difliculty  in  comprehending 
the  arrangement.  In  describing  it  we  have  not  shown  the  mechan- 
ism for  governing  the  giving  out  of  the  warp  and  taking  up  the  cloth, 
because  it  is  the  same  as  that  represented  at  Figs.  161,  162,  163, 
and  164  ;  which  see. 

Figs.  212,  213,  214,  215,  216  and  217,  represent  a  loom  for 
weaving  figured  fabrics,  such  as  are  commonly  known  under  the 
names  of  impeHcU  or  French  quilts,  imperial  petticoat  robes,  and 
also  quilted  vestings  ;  which  loom  was  patented  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  France  in  1839 ;  and  the  EngUsh  patent,  which  is  in  the 
name  of  Thomas  Yates,  of  Bolton-le-moor,  county  of  Lancaster, 
was  sealed  7th  November,  in  the  same  year. 

The  apparatus  for  giving  out  the  warp  and  taking  up  the  cloth 
in  this  loom,  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  now  commonly  used, 
we  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  show  it  in  the  Figs. 

The  improvements  consist,  in  a  novel  arrangement  of  mechanism 
in  combination  with  the  various  essential  parts  of  the  ordinary 
power  loom,  for  the  purpose ;  firstly,  of  eflfecting  with  greater  fecili- 
ty  the  shedding  of  the  warps,  in  connexion  with  the  beadles,  and 
working  various  descriptions  of  cloth,  by  means  of  revolving  tappet 
plates,  with  bowls ;  and  also  a  certain  provision  in  such  tappet 
plates,  whereby  the  ground  may  be  varied  with  readiness ;  secondly, 
in  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  and  de- 
pressing the  shuttle  boxes,  to  or  from  the  level  of  the  shuttle-race  in 
the  lay,  in  those  looms  where  two  or  more  qualities,  kinds  or  colours 
of  weft,  are  to  be  employed ;  thirdly,  in  a  certain  and  effective  mode 
of  raising  the  "  griff"  of  the  Jacquard  machine  in  all  such  looms 
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where  thia  appaiatus  is  or  may  be  employed ;  aud,  fourtlily,  in  a 
ixtnlrivance  or  arraDgement  of  mechanism,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing l^e  loom  out  of  gear  when  the  weft  thread  breaks  o 
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exhausted  in  the  shuttle,  or  when  "  the  taking  up"  of  the  cloth 
upon  the  cloth  roller  is  not  equal  to  its  production  ;  such  motion  be- 
ing governed  by  the  ordinary  beat  or  vibration  of  the  lay. 

Fig.  212,  represents  a  front  elevation  of  the  improved  power  loom ; 
Fig.  213,  a  side  elevation,  taken  at  the  right  hand  side  of  Pig.  212 ; 
and  Fig.  214,  is  a  vertical  section,  taken  through  about  the  middle 
of  the  loom. 

Fig.  313. 


The  framing  of  the  loom  is  marked  a,  a,  a,  supporting  the  several 
warp  rollers  b,  b',  A',  from  whence  the  warp  threads  proceed  through 
the  headlea  c,  c,  also  through  the  reed  d,  d,  of  the  lay  e,  over  the 
breast  beam  /,  to  the  cloth  roller  g-,  as  usual.  This  loom  is  abo 
provided  with  an  additional  framing  A,  A,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  Jacquard  machine  or  apparatus  i,  i,  with  iu  pattern- 
cards  _;',_;,  hooked  wires  k,  and  lifling  griiT  I,  I.  There  are  also  two 
shuttle  boxes  m.  which  must  be  raised  and  lowered  to  the  level  of 
the  shuttle-race,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  also  peculiarly  con- 
structed  tappet  plates  or  wheels  n,  n,  for  the  puipose  of  performing 
the  requisite  working  of  the  ground. 

The  power  is  to  be  applied  to  the  driving  pulley  e',  by  the  strap  p, 
p,  and  ^us,  by  means  of  the  crank  shaft  g,  cause  the  lay  e,  to  bva, 
up  the  cloth ;  and  also,  by  means  of  the  pinion  r,  (F^.  212)  and 
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wheel  s,  upon  the  tappet  shaft  t,  t,  cause  the  tappets  n,  n,  to  revolve, 
and  thus  the  alternate  motion  of  the  picker-sticks  v,  v,  will  be 
effected,  as  in  ordinary  power  looros. 

There  is  also  upon  the  reverse  end  of  the  shaft  q,  a  smaller  pinion 
w,  taking  into  the  spur-wheel  x,  (Fig.  212)  fastened  by  means  of 
bolts  y,  y,  to  the  tappet  plates  or  wheels  n,  n,  carrying  their  respec- 
tive bowls  1,  1,  1,  which  act  upon  the  inclined  treadle-plates  2,  2, 2, 
(Fig.  213.)  The  treadle  levers  3,  3,  (an  end  view  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  212)  are  connected  by  the  stringing  to  the  headles 
a,  c,  and  are  all  mounted  side  by  side,  each  upon  a  separate  axis, 
but  formed  as  tubes,  and  placed  one  within  another  to  save  room ; 
the  fulcrum  of  these  treadles  is  shown  at  z,  Fig.  214.  This  ar- 
rangement of  mechanism  is  peculiar  to  the  first  part  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  looms.  The  tappet  plates  or  wheels 
?*,  n,  n,  are  provided  with  concentric  slots  or  mortices  4,  4,  Figs. 
213  and  216,  in  which  the  studs  of  the  bowls  1,  1,  are  fixed  by 
suitable  nuts ;  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  by  any  practical 
weaver,  that  by  loosening  the  nut  or  nuts,  and  shifting  these  bowls 
in  the  concentric  mortices  4,  considerable  variety  of  shifts,  numbers, 
or  changes  "  to  the  round"  may  be  thus  simply  and  readily  accom- 
plished. The  description  of  cloth,  by  means  of  the  tappet  wheel 
may  be  easily  varied  in  plain  weaving,  or  in  weaving  grounds  or 
"  quiltings^^  in  combinatian  with  the  figures  produced  by  or  with 
the  Jacquard  machinery^  such  as  single  or  double  cloth,  satin, 
tweeled,  plain,  or  stitched  faces,  called  quillings,  6^c, 

The  second  part  of  the  improvements,  namely,  the  arrangement 
of  machinery  for  lifting  and  depressing  the  shuttle  boxes  to  or  from 
the  level  of  the  shuttle-race,  will  now  be  described  : — Supposing  the 
tappet  bowls,  just  noticed,  to  be  adjusted  to  weave  a  plain  double 
cloth,  with  the  employment  of  two  shuttle  boxes,  or  a  figured  cloth, 
woven  in  different  colours,  and  having  a  stitched  or  quilted  sur- 
face, the  upper  shuttle  in  the  box  m,  containing  the  fine  weft,  is 
now  just  lifted  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  212,  by  means  of  a  concentric 
tappet  plate  6,  6,  (Figs.  212,  213  and  217)  fastened  by  bolts  to  the 
side  of  the  outer  tappet  plate  w,  n,  (see  Fig.  212)  as  it  revolves,  ac- 
ting upon  the  bowl  or  roller  7,  in  the  carrier  8,  (Figs.  212  and  213) 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  levers  g',  g',  upon  the  cross  shaft  10. 
To  the  other  end  of  these  levers  g',  are  attached  vertical  rods  11, 
11,  adjustable  by  a  screw  in  the  middle,  which  enter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shuttle-race  in  the  lay,  and  thus  project  the  shuttle-boxes, 
with  the  shuttles,  upwards  ;  the  top  shuttle  is  thus  kept  up  out  of 
the  shuttle-race,  as  long  as  tlie  concentric  tappet  plate  6,  is  acting 
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H^.  214 


upon  the  bowl  7  ; — that  is  long  enough  for  the  lower  shuUle,  coa- 
(aining  coarse  weft,  to  put  in  one  pick,  prior  to  the  Jactpiard 
shedding,  and  one  return  pick  of  the  same  weft  after  the  Joe- 
quard  shedding,  when  the  bowl  7,  will  immediately  ascend,  and 
allow  the  shuttle  boxes  m,  m,\a  descend  by  their  own  gravity ; 
and  thus  the  upper  shuttle  is  enabled  to  put  in  two  picks  of  fine, 
or  coloured  weft,  before  the  Jacquard  machine  comes  again  into 
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operation,  and  also  two  picks  of  fine,  or  coloured  weft,  prior  ft 
(Ae  next  ascent  of  the  shuttle  boxes. 


The  Uiird  feature  of  the  improvement  comes  into  operation,  in 
order  to  complete  the  weaving,  or  to  put  in  the  quilling,  or  stitch- 
ing threads,  by  shedding  the  coloured  warps  b',  and  A' ; — this  is 
accomplished  by  an  improved  method  of  hfling  and  lowering  the 
griff  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect  regu- 
larity and  steadiness  of  action  in  moving  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards. For  this  purpose  a  spur  wheel  13,  12,  is  attached,  to  drive 
the  small  pinion  13,  (Figs.  212  and  213]  keyed  upon  the  shaft  14 ; 
and  upon  the  reverse  end  of  this  shaft  14,  a  pair  of  segments  15, 
15,  having  beveled  teeth  formed,  upon  one  sixth  part  of  their 
circumference  only,  each  driving  successively,  the  pinion  16,  upon 
the  small  cross  shaft  17,  (Fig.  214 ;]  that  is,  these  segments  of 
teeth  are  so  arranged,  that  as  soon  as  the  one  segment  of  teeth  16, 
{Fig,  212)  has  turned  the  pinion  16,  (Fig,  216)  one  half  of  a  revo- 
lution in  one  direction,  the  other  segment  of  teeth  15,  instantly 
turns  the  pinion  16,  one  half  of  a  revolution  in  the  reverse  direction. 
In  order  to  transfer  this  reversing  motion  to  the  raising  and  lower- 
ing motion  of  the  grift*  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  there  is  a  bevel 
wheel  18,  up(Hi  the  other  end  of  the  small  shaft  17,  taking  into  a 
pinion  19,  of  half  its  diameter,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  shaft 
20,  20,  which  has,  at  ite  upper  end,  a  head-piece  22,  22,  having 
side  grooved  pieces  23,  23,  in  which  the  pins  24,  24,  hat  upon  the 
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head  of  the  double  screw  25,  25,  (Fig.  214)  work,  and  thus  turn 
the  double  screw  round.  This  double  screw  25,  25,  is  cut  half  its 
length  in  reverse  directions,  and  works  in  the  guide  26,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  lifting  the  griff  througli  the  required  space,  in 
half  the  time  that  the  crank  shaft  makes  one  revolution. 

Fig.  21G. 


The  fourth  part  of  these  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
looms,  consists,  in  an  arrangement  of  mechanism,  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  loom  out  of  gear  with  the  driving  power, 
either  when  the  weft  breaks  or  becomes  expended  in  the  shuttle,  or 
when  the  taking  up  of  the  cloth  is  not  equal  to  tlie  production. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  beat  or  vibration  of  the  lay 
itself  and  7iot  at  all  dependent  upon  the  coarseness  orjineness  of 
the  weft  thread,  A  stud  27,  in  the  sword  of  the  lay,  usually  em- 
ployed for  working  the  taking  up  motion  2S,  operates  upon  a  small 
lever  29,  to  which  is  attached  the  click  30,  (Figs.  213  and  214) 
giving  motion  to  the  ratchet  wheel  31,  one  tooth  at  every  beat  of 
the  lay.  Upon  this  ratchet  wheel  are  four  small  pins  32,  32,  (see 
detached  Fig.  215,  drawn  to  a  larger  scale ;)  this  wheel  runs 
loosely  upon  a  small  stud  33,  which  stud  also  carries  a  smaller 
ratchet  wheel  34,  keyed  fast  upon  it,  and  having  four  small  holes 
in  its  side,  corresponding^  with  the  pins  in  the  ratchet  31 ;  this  stud 
33,  also  carries,  at  its  outer  extremity,  a  small  pinion  35,  which 
is  driven  by  the  spur-wheel  38,  upon  the  shaft  of  the  taking  up 
wheel  28. 

Thus  it  will  be  evident,  to  persons  conversant  with  power  loom 
weaving,  that  as  the  lay  vibrates  and  beats  up  the  cloth  ;  and  as 
long  as  the  wefl  thread  is  put  in,  and  the  cloth  sufficiently  beate». 
up,  the  taking  up  motion  28,  will  cause  the  pinion  35,  to  drive  tlie 
stud  and  ratchet  round  ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  weft  not  entering 
the  cloth,  and  the  cloth  has  not  been  produced,  the  lay  will  not 
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Fig.  217. 


advance  suflicienUy  to  drive  out  the  click  30,  and  ratchet  31,  which 
wheel  will  now  overtake  the  sroaller  ratchet,  and  as  iheyare  always 
held  together  by  a  spring  behind  the  pins  32,  will  immediately 
enter  the  holes  in  the  ratchet  wheels  34,  and  thus  vibrate  the  rod 
39,  which  slides  the  horizontal  bar  40,  before  the  lever  41,  (Fig. 
212)  and  thus  throw  the  strap  from  off  the  driving  pulley.  The 
horizontal  sliding  bar  40,  now  returns  by  means  of  the  side  mo- 
tion of  the  setting  olT  lever  41,  and  thus  releases  the  pins  from 
the  holes.  In  the  two  small  ratchet  wheels  there  is  a  catch-piece 
42,  upon  the  rod  39 ;  this  catch-piece,  as  it  returns,  pushes  the 
click  lever  43,  and  click  44,  onwards,  and  just  advances  the  smaller 
ratchet  wheel  one  tooth,  in  order  to  set  the  holes  free  of  the  pins, 
and  thus  be  ready  to  start  the  loom  again. 

Fig.  216,  represents  a  detatched  and  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the 
(appet  plates,  with  its  tappets  or  bowls,  moveable  in  the  concentric 
mortices ;  and  Fig.  217,  represents  a  modification  of  the  mode  of 
lifting  the  shuttle  boxes,  and  is  here  shown  as  capable  of  lifting  and 
sustaining  five  boxes. 

The  apparatus  used  for  working  the  Jacquard  machinery,  shown 
in  Figs  212,  213  and  214,  answers  the  purpose  extremely  well  on 
this  kind  of  loom.  That  part  of  the  bar  or  rod  20,  which  passes 
through  the  warp,  should  be  made  flat  and  with  round  edges,  and 
well  polished,  so  as  to  prevent  strain   or    friction  on  the  threads 
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during  the  operation  of  weaving.  To  prevent  confusion,  we  have 
not  represented  in  these  drawings  the  jacks  or  coupers  which  sup- 
port the  headles  c,  c  ;  but  any  practical  weaver  of  figured  goods,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  understands  that  part  of  a  loom. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  Fig.  212,  a  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  an  embalming  scene,  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. This  operation  was  performed  on  those  men  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  achievements  in  tlieir  country's 
cause ;  and,  as  a  further  token  of  respect,  sometimes  their  brains 
were  picked  out  (as  in  the  present  instance)  and  carefully  preserved 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  For  the  drawing  of  this  re- 
markable scene,  we  are  indebted  to  our  old  friend,  Alexis  Kers^ive- 
nus,  who  informs  us,  that  the  dead  gentleman,  on  whose  cranium 
the  physicians  are  at  work,  was  the  first  person,  in  Egypt,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  weaving  a  correct  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Esq.  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  obtained  a  patent, 

30th  May,  1842,  ^^for  certain  improvements  in  the  manner  of 

mounting  the  harness,  and  working  the  same,  in  the  loom  for 

weaving  figured  fabrics,  such  as  are  commonly  kno\im  under  the 

names  of  imperial  or   French  quilts,  and  imperial  petticoat 

robes?^ 

The  specification  of  this  patent  is  of  enormous  length,  full  of 

useless  repetition,  and  the  figures  which  accompany  it,  cover  three 
large  sheets  of  drawing  paper.  For  this  specification  and  draw- 
ings if  we  recollect  rightly,  we  paid  the  Commissioner  of  patents 
(H.  L.  Ellsworth)  at  Washington,  the  sum  of  $17.50.*  The  pa- 
tentee, in  summing  up  his  claims,  says 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  in 
the  loom  for  weaving  counterpanes,  and  other  figured  articles,  and 
having  also,  set  forth  several  different  modifications  thereof,  and 
particularly  in  the  manner  of  forming  and  arranging  the  cams, 
on  the  cam  shafts,  by  which  the  required  motion  is  given  to  the 
respective  treadles,  so  as  to  correspond  in  their  action  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  in  the  other  parts  of  the  loom,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  /  do  not  claim,  nor  do  I  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the 
particular  arrangement  of  the  cams  and  treadles,  these  not  con- 
stituting a  distinguishing  or  an  essential  feature  of  my  im- 


*  We  did  not  receive  the  specification  and  drawings  of  this  loom  in  time  to 
insert  them  in  the  proper  pan  of  Uiis  Work ;  but  we  expect  to  have  another 
opportunity  soon  of  laying  them  before  the  public. 
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provements ;  these  consisting  mainly,  in  the  mounting  of  the 
loom  and  of  tying  up  the  harness^  so  as  to  culmit  of  the  employ- 
ment  of  one,  or  more,  moveable  harness-boards,  and  of  one,  or 
more,  leaves  of  headles,  and  of  the  Jacquard  Machine  in  the 
power  loojn.  By  this  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  produce  a  free 
and  open  shed  of  the  warp,  and  to  allow  one  part,  or  shed,  thereof 
to  descend  whilst  the  other  is  rising.  What  I  claim,  therefore,  as 
constituting  my  inventions,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  Let- 
ters Patent,  is  the  within  desciibed  manners  or  modes  of  mounting 
the  loom,  and  tying  up  the  harness,  and  of  working  the  same,  in 
which,  under  its  various  modifications,  I  combine  a  moveable  har- 
ness-board, or  boards,  with  one,  or  msrc,  leaves  of  headles,  or 
harness,  and  with  the  Jacquard  Machine  in  the  power  loom,  (see 
Figs.  212  to  217 ;)  such  arrangement  and  combination  being  sub- 
stafUially  the  same  with  that  herein  described." 

The  loom  represented  at  Figs.  212  to  217  was  patented  three 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Bigelow's  loom  ;  and  the  invention  of  it  took  place 
nearly  five  years  before  the  date  of  the  patent. 

The  Jacquard  machine  used  by  Mr.  Bigelow  is  of  the  old  con- 
struction, having  trap-boards  and  knot-cords  ;  and  the  patentee 
says  in  his  specification,  "  One  of  the  trap-boards  is  allowed  to 
descend  whilst  the  other  rises,  without  disturbing  the  action  of 
the  knot-cords,  and  I  thereby  counteract  the  unequal  action  of  the 
harness  weights  upon  the  cams  by  which  they  are  raisedJ^ 

This  action  of  the  trap-boards  is  the  invention  of  James  Cross, 
of  Paisley,  Scotland  ;  and  which  he  first  brought  into  notice  about 
the  year  181S;  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ''Crosses  counterpoise 
harness ;"  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  one  trap-board  rises  while 
the  other  is  sinking,  Mr.  Cross's  loom  is  described  at  page  161, 
and  represented  at  Figs.  171  to  179;  and  by  examining  it  atten- 
tively, the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  counterpoise  trap-boards,  on 
which  Mr.  Bigelow  lays  the  greatest  stress,  (in  his  specification)  are 
there  shown  to  perfection.  The  raising  and  lowering  of  the  har- 
ness-boards below,  so  as  to  govern  the  shedding  of  the  warps,  cor- 
responding to  the  action  of  the  trap-boards  above,  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Cross's  machine.  The  practical 
weaver  of  figured  textures,  will  at  once  perceive  the  nature  of  these 
claims  of  Mr.  Bigelow. 

The  patentee  describes,  at  great  length,  various  forms  of  cams, 
which  are  also  represented  in  his  drawings ;  and  by  means  of  these 
cams,  he  tells  us,  the  necessary  motions  are  communicated  to  the 
headles,  as  well  as  to  the  Jacquard.      Twenty  different  figures  of 
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ihese  caiiis  are  given,  illustrative  of  their  various  forms  and  the  posi- 
tions which  we  are  told  they  ai^ume  during  the  operation  of  the 
loom.  The  cam- wheel  for  working  the  Jacquard  corresponds  in 
every  respect  to  that  marked  D  D',  in  Tompkins  and  Gilroy's 
loom,  Fig.  206 ;  the  cams  for  working  the  headles,  &c.  are  also  the 
same. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  summing  up  his  claims, 
says,  in  reference  to  all  these,  that  they  do  not  constitute  "a  dis- 
tinguishing or  an  essential  feature"  of  his  improvements,  but  re- 
marks, that  these  consist  "  mainly  in  the  mounting  of  the  loom, 
and  of  t3ring  up  the  harness,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  employment  of 
one,  or  more,  moveable  harness-boards,  and  of  one,  or  more,  leaves 
of  headles,  and  of  the  Jacquard  machine  in  the  power  loom."  (See 
Gilroy's  loom  mountings  or  tie-ups,  Examples  Nos.  1  to  10.) 

It  appears  somewhat  strange  to  us,  that  this  gentleman  should 
fill  three-fourths  of  his  specification  in  describing  these  wheels 
and  cams,  and  give  so  many  ditlerent  figures  of  them  in  his  draw- 
ings ;  and  after  all  this  state,  that  they  are  not  ^'  essentiar  to  the 
working  of  his  loom.  Now  the  truth  is,  without  these,  the  loom 
would  not  be  worth  a  stiver,  because  it  could  not  produce  the  stuffs 
referred  to  in  the  specification  at  all,  as  any  one  may  perceive  by 
looking  at  the  specification  and  drawings  of  this  patent,  lodged  at 
Washington. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Mr.  Bigelow  claims  "the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  more  leaves  of  headles,  and  of  the  Jaccjuard  ma- 
chine in  the  power  loom ;"  which  is  funny  enough.  By  reference 
to  Figs.  203  and  204,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Tompkins  and  Gil- 
roy's loom  has  eight  leaves  of  headles,  besides  Jacquard  machine- 
ry ;  and  yet  their  patent  is  dated  May  9th,  1835,  whereas,  Mr. 
Bigelow's  is  dated  May,  1842 ;  (see  also  Figs.  212,  213,  and  214.) 

Some  men  admire  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  huge  waves  of 
the  sea,  the  steep  fall  of  rivers,  the  compass  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
circuit  of  the  stars,  but  as  for  us,  we  shall  for  the  present  content 
ourself  with  simply  noticing  a  loom  for  weaving  coach  lace,  Brus- 
sels carpeting,  and  other  fabrics  with  looped  surfaces  invented  by 
Thomas  Thompson,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  inven- 
tion has  been  Secured  by  Letters  Patent  By  the  aid  of  this  loom, 
Mr.  T.  is  enabled  to  manufacture  coach  lace  at  the  cost  of  one 
penny  farthing  per  yard,  which  formerly  cost  four  pence  half 
penny,  exhibiting  the  astounding  difference  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  machine,  over  every  previous  machine,  of  three  pence 
farthing  per  yard.     To  this  manufecture  he  has  added  the  Brussels 
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carpet,  velvet,  &c.,  which  we  are  assured  is  produced  with  the  most 
surprising  velocity.  "  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  the  march  of 
science,'*^ 

Mr.  Thompson's  ingenious  loom  is  described  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conjoined  series  No.  CL.  vol.  XXIY,  and 
may  be  procured  on  application  to  Messrs.  Newton  &  Son  66  Chan- 
cery Lane,  London. 

As  we  intend  to  give  a  complete  description  of  this  machine,  in 
our  work  on  carpet  weaving  by  power,  no  farther  notice  need  be 
taken  of  it  in  this  place. 

Miles  Berry,  (of  the  firm  of  Newton  and  Berry,  patent  agents, 
66  Chancery-lane,  London,)  obtained  a  patent  in  August,  1838,  for 
certain  improvements  in  looms  for  producing  metallic  tissues,  and 
also  improvements  in  such  tissues,  applicable  to  the  making  of  but- 
tons, epaulettes,  tassels,  and  other  purposes,  for  which  gold  and 
silver  lace  or  braiding  is  commonly  employed,  and  to  the  making  of 
imitations  of  jewellery  and  other  fancy  articles. 

These  improvements  consist,  in  weaving  or  producing  ornamen- 
tal metallic  tissues  or  fabrics  of  wire  applicable  to  various  useful 
purposes,  for  which  gold  and  silver  lace  is  commonly  used  ;  as  for 
instance,  in  the  making  of  different  articles  of  ornamental  dress, 
epaulettes,  bands,  sashes,  bindings,  trimmings,  tassels,  buttons,  and 
various  other  purposes  where  gold  and  silver  lace  is  now  applied, 
also  to  the  covering  of  boxes,  books,  card  cases,  and  covering  or 
forming  various  imitations  of  jewellery,  and  other  fancy  articles ; 
and  consist  in  weaving,  making,  or  forming,  such  ornamental 
metallic  tissues,  entirely  of  strands  of  wire,  either  of  gold,  silver,  sil- 
ver-gilt, copper-gilt  or  other  metal,  or  mixtures  of  metal,  which 
wires  are  woven  into  a  tissue  or  fabric,  having  patterns  or  ornamen- 
tal devices  thereon,  by  any  suitable  figuring  machinery,  such  orna- 
mental metaUic  tissues  being  composed  entirely  of  metal,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  ordinary  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  have  all  the 
variety  of  design  or  pattern,  and  brilliancy  of  appearance  of  the 
finest  figured  or  brocaded  silk,  or  other  fabric,  without  their  perish- 
able qualities ;  and  are  capable  of  being  cleaned  by  boiling  or  wash- 
ing with  water,  or  immersing  in  acid  solution,  and  gilded  or  silvered 
or  even  soldered  together  after  they  have  been  woven, — which  can- 
not \)e  done  with  tissues  having  silk,  cotton,  or  other  threads,  inter- 
woven in  the  fabric. 

Tlie  improvements  in  the  looms  for  weaving  such  tissue  or  febrics, 
imng  the  application  and  adaptation  of  the  well  known  Jacquard 
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mechanism  or  apparatus  for  acting  upon  the  warp  threads  or 
wires,  to  produce  the  figure  or  design,  together  with  suitable  mechan- 
ism, whereby  the  same  is  made  or  rendered  more  applicable  to  the 
loom  for  this  purpose  ;  for  when  the  Jacquard  apparatus  is  applied 
in  the  ordinary  manner  (in  hand  looms)  the  abrupt  or  sudden  ac- 
tion caused  by  the  treadles  through  the  Jacquard  upon  the  warps, 
and  also  their  great  extent  of  opening  or  separating  to  allow  the 
shuttle  to  pass,  is  liable  to  break  the  metallic  strands,  they  not  be- 
ing so  elastic  or  capable  of  yielding  longitudinally  as  warps  of  silk 
or  twisted  fibrous  material,  and  therefore  a  means  of  remedying  this 
evil  is  adapted  with  the  Jacquard  to  the  loom  ;  the  rising  motion  of 
the  head-board  or  top  of  the  Jacquard  apparatus,  being  first  met  by 
an  elastic  resistance,  and  then  stayed  at  the  proper  distance  by  an 
adjustable  stop-piece. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  solid  gold  and  silver,  and  gilt 
wire,  has  been  heretofore  applied  in  the  making  of  gold  and  silver 
lace ;  but  it  has  only  been  used  as  weft  threads,  interwoven  with 
warps,  consisting  of  threads  of  silk  or  fibrous  material,  such  warps 
being  covered,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  picks  of  metal  weft,  and  having 
a  small  or  finer  binding  warp  thread  of  silk  or  fibrous  material  to 
secure  such  metal  weft  in  parts  where  it  floats  over  several  threads 
to  produce  the  figure  or  design  on  the  face  of  the  fabric ;  and 
such  combination  of  metal,  and  silk  or  fibrous  material,  has  here- 
tofore, only  been  woven  in  an  ordinary  figuring  loom  without  the 
Jacquard  apparatus ;  such  lace  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
common  gold  and  silver  lace,  composed  entirely  of  silk  or  fibrous 
material,  both  warp  and  weft  being  covered  by  a  thin  coating 
of  metal  wound  or  coiled  around  them.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, that  a  description  of  metallic  tissue  has  heretofore  been  wo- 
ven in  ordinary  looms  of  the  simplest  construction,  that  is,  without 
the  means  of  producing  figiu-es  or  designs :  but  this  has  been  done 
only  in  broad-pieces  of  plain  fabric,  the  warp  and  weft  regularly  in- 
terweaving with  one  another  at  each  pick  of  the  weft  or  change  of 
the  pattern  or  figure  ;  which  woven  wire  work  or  fetbric  is  applica- 
ble to  the  making  of  window-blinds,  paper  strainers,  sieves,  screens, 
fire  guards,  and  other  purposes,  where  the  same  may  be  used. 

In  order  to  apply  this  invention  with  good  eflfect,  and  produce  the 
ornamental  tissues  with  the  best  advantage,  the  metallic  strands  or 
wire  should  be  carefully  annealed  by  heating  the  same,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  gradually,  in  order  to  destroy  the  brittleness  caused  in 
the  drawing  of  the  wire,  and  to  render  it  as  pliant  as  possiblei  so 
that  the  metallic  strands  may  work  well  with  the  Jacquard  appara- 
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tus.     The  following  means  or  method  of  effecting  this  object  should 
be  pursued : — 

The  wire  is  first  wound  upon  hollow  metal  bobbins ;  into  the  hol- 
low part  or  centre  of  these  bobbins  are  to  be  placed  red  hot  pieces 
of  metal,  whereby  the  wire  will  be  heated  on  the  bobbins,  and  then 
allowed  gradually  to  get  cold.  In  order  to  preserve  the  polish  of  the 
wire,  and  not  to  injure  its  colour,  the  bobbins  should  be  of  different 
metals,  according  to  the  different  metal  wire  to  be  operated  upon  ; 
for  instance,  when  copper  wire  is  to  be  used,  the  bobbin  should  be 
formed  of  copper ;  if  the  wire  is  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  or  copper  gilt, 
the  bobbin  should  be  formed  of  silver,  and  if  the  wire  is  gold,  the 
bobbins  should  of  course  also  be  of  gold.*  This  process  of  anneal- 
ing, as  well  as  the  means  employed,  may  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  kind  of  metal  to  be  operated  upon ;  or  Uie 
wire  or  metallic  strands  may  be  annealed  in  any  other  convenient 
way ;  but  the  above  described  process  prevents  the  wire  being  in- 
jured by  heat,  and  gives  it  all  the  pliancy  desired. 

First,  begin  by  warping  the  annealed  metallic  strands  or  wires,  by 
six  at  a  time,  on  the  ordinary  warping  mill,  each  wire  being  sup- 
plied from  a  bobbin,  placed  on  a  creel  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  warping  cotton,  silk,  or  other  threads,  (see 
Figs.  3,  4  and  5^)  These  metallic  strands  are  to  be  fastened,  by 
packs  of  25  together,  on  th^  warp  beam  of  the  loom,  taking  care 
they  are  all  equally  distended.  When  this  is  done,  the  beam  is  to 
be  turned  round,  and  all  the  warp  threads  wound  evenly  thereon. 
It  is  requisite,  at  each  revolution  of  the  roller,  to  place  a  strip  of  card- 
board, or  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  other  material,  upon  the  metallic 
strands,  wound  upon  the  beam,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting entangled  one  with  the  other ;  or  a  continuous  sheet  of  card- 
board, paper,  or  cloth,  may  be  wound  on  with  the  strands  for  this 
purpose.  This  precaution  is  very  necessary,  as  otherwise  the  threads 
would  bind  one  with  another,  and  prevent  them  unwinding  or 
drawing  off  regularly,  during  the  operation  of  weaving,  and  there- 
by become  broken.  A  sufficient  length  of  the  metallic  warp  must 
be  left  unwound,  to  allow  of  their  being  passed  through  the  headles 
and  the  reed : — ^this  is  done  in  the  same  way  as  with  cotton  or  silk 
warps  :  the  workman,  however,  must  be  careful  not  to  let  any  of  the 
strands  escape  ;  for,  if  he  does  so,  the  wire  springing  back  would 
coil  up  on  itself,  and  loop  into  a  kind  of  knot, — and  consequently 

*  None  but  workmen  of  the  best  character  are  employed  in  this  roanufac- 
turo,  strict  honesty  being  indispensable. 
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lie  injured.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  injured  wire  must  be  re- 
placed by  another,  to  be  taken  from  an  extra  spool  or  bobbin  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  loom ;  and  every  time  a  metallic  strand  breaks, 
during  the  weaving  of  the  tissue,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one^ 
taken  from  an  extra  bobbin,  and  the  part  of  the  broken  strand  re- 
maining on  the  warp  beam  conducted  out  of  the  way  by  passkig 
it  over  a  small  pulley,  and  kept,  by  means  of  a  weight  attached  to 
it,  from  intermixing  with  the  other  or  perfect  threads.  When  all 
the  threads  are  passed  through  the  headles  and  the  reed,  they  are 
to  be  collected,  in  packs  of  25,  and  fastened  to  the  cloth  roller,  the 
strands  being  distended  equally  thereon.  These  preliminary  opera- 
tions being  performed,  the  loom  is  ready  for  working. 

The  shuttle  employed  is  similar  to  that  used  in  the  weaving  of 
silk,  and  is  supplied  with  a  bobbin  containing  the  metallic  weft 
strands.  The  shuttle  should,  however,  be  rather  heavy,  as  instead 
of  governing  the  delivery  of  the  weft,  it  would  then  be  governed  by 
it,  and  would  spring  back  and  cause  injury  to  the  work.  The  first 
few  courses  of  the  shuttle  serve  to  regulate  the  position  of  the 
threads,  as  in  ordinary  weaving,  and  for  that  purpose  any  kind  of 
weft  may  be  used  instead  of  metallic  wires. 

The  operation  of  weaving  is  effected  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  when  working  with  silk  or  other  material :  care  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  that  the  weft  strands  of  wire  be  finer  than  those  of 
the  warp. 

Tissues,  composed  of  copper  wire,  may  be  woven  in  their  natural 
colour,  and  afterwards  gilded  or  silvered  ;  or  this  may  be  done  pre- 
vious to  the  weaving,  as  thought  desirable. 

Silver  tissue  requires  much  less  care  in  the  course  of  ftibricatioD 
than  wire  gilt  or  silvered,  as  with  the  latter,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  surfisLce ;  the  tissue,  as  it  is  woven,  should  be  covered 
with  a  cloth. 

These  metallic  tissues  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  articles 
and  purposes,  and,  by  their  being  composed  entirely  of  metal,  may 
be  cut  into  any  number  of  parts  or  forms,  and  attached  to  each 
other,  or  to  other  metal  pieces,  by  soldering,  or  by  the  usual  mode  of 
joining  various  articles  of  jewellery  and  ftincy  work.  They  may  be 
used  for  the  top  parts  and  binding  of  epaulettes,  where  gold  and 
silver  lace  is  now  employed ;  for  covering  the  heads  of  tasseb ;  co- 
vering buttons ;  and  various  foncy  articles ;  and  when  woven  in 
narrow  breadths,  after  the  manner  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  galloonB, 
or  binding,  they  may  be  used  for  hat  and  other  bands,  bindings 
and  trimmings  for  various  purposes. 
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The  metallic  tissues,  composed  of  silver  wire,  are  very  readily 
cleaned  with  a  solution  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid — the  strength 
or  portion  of  acid  is  regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  oxidation 
of  the  metallic  tissues ;  or  they  may  be  cleaned  in  any  other  way 
that  delicate  metal  articles  are  usually  cleaned.  Those  articles 
which  have  become  discoloured  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
effect  of  smoke,  or  other  causes,  may  be  dipped  in  acid  solution,  and 
their  primitive  freshness  restored. 

Glciss  Weaving, — M.  Dubus  Bonnel,  of  Lille,  has  discovered  a 
method  of  making  a  cloth  of  glass,  which  is  perfectly  flexible,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  hanging  of  rooms  and  other  purposes.  This 
cloth  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  re- 
flects the  light,  it  surpasses  in  brilliancy  every  thing  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  with  silk,  even  when  combined  with  gold  and  silver. 
Some  specimens  of  this  new  manufacture  have  been  exhibited  in 
the  Passage  de  I'Opera,  in  Paris ;  and  the  dueen  of  the  French 
was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  she  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  sent 
to  the  inventor.  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a  French 
paper : — '^  When  we  figure  to  ourselves  an  apartment  decorated 
with  cloth  of  glass,  and  resplendent  with  lights,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  it  will  equal  in  brilliancy  all  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive  ;  it  will  realize,  in  a  word,  the  wonders  of 
the  enchanted  palaces  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  The  lights  flashing 
from  the  polished  surface  of  the  glass,  to  which  any  colours  or  shade 
may  be  given,  will  make  the  room  have  the  appearance  of  an  apart- 
ment of  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  or  diamonds,  or  composed  of  garnets, 
sapphires,  topazes,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  &c.,  or,  in  short,  of 
all  those  precious  stones  united  and  combined  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  formed  into  stars,  rosettes,  boquets,  garlands,  festoons,  and 
graceful  undulations,  varied  almost  to  infinity." — VEcho  du  Monde 
Savant,  ^c.  No,  58,  Feb.  15,  1837.) 

The  warp  is  composed  of  silk,  and  forms  the  body  and  ground- 
work, on  which  the  pattern  in  glass  appears,  as  effected  by  the  weft. 
The  requisite  flexibility  of  glass  thread  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fineness,  as  not  less  than  50  or  60 
of  tiie  original  threads  (produced  by  steam-engine  power)  are  re- 
quired to  form  one  thread  of  the  weft.  The  process  is  slow ;  as  not 
more  than  a  yard  can  be  manuftictured  in  12  hours.  The  work, 
however,  as  already  observed,  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  compara- 
tively cheap,  inasmuch  as  no  similar  stuff  where  bullion  is  really 
introduced  can  be  purchased  for  any  thing  like  the  price  at  which 
this  is  sold  ;  added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  glass  is  concerned,  im- 
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perishable.  Glass  is  more  durable  than  either  gold  or  silver,  and, 
besides,  possesses  the  advantage  of  never  tarnishing.  Some  admi- 
rable specimens  of  this  kind  of  cloth  may  also  be  seen  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  Regent  street,  London,  especially  two  patterns 
of  silver  on  a  blue  and  red  ground,  and  another  of  gold  on  crimson/ 
The  Jacquard  by  which  it  is  woven  may  also  be  seen  at  the 
same  establishment ; — this  Jacquard  is  exactly  like  that  represented 
at  Figs.  93  to  98,  and  described  at  page  192. 

The  inventor  of  this  manufacture  (M.  Bonnel)  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Colonel  Calvert,  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  patents  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  method  of  rendering  the 
glass  thread  pliable,  as  well  as  of  giving  it  any  shade  of  colour  re- 
quired. The  Colonel  obtained  patents  accordingly  in  the  year 
1837,  and  soon  after  applied  to  us  for  an  introduction  to  a  person 
likely  to  purchase  them,  and  also  to  construct  a  few  looms,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  new  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
first  instance,  to  show  the  advantages  of  it.  We  immediately  in- 
troduced him  to  Mr.  William  Webb  (of  the  firm  of  James  Jacquier 
&  Co.,  loom-builders,  No.  1,  Wood  street,  cor.  of  Church,  Spital- 
fields.)  This  gentleman,  having  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  both  as  regards  strict  integrity  of  character  and 
as  possessing  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  species  of 
figured  weaving,  was,  in  a  short  time,  enabled  to  meet  the  Colonel's 
wishes.  Mr.  Williams  oiTered  to  purchase  the  patents,  provided 
that  Mr.  Webb  would  undertake  to  fit  up  suitable  looms  for  weav- 
ing the  stuff,  which  the  last  named  gentleman  agreed  to  do ;  and 
accordingly  the  patents  were  purchased  from  the  Colonel  for  5000/. 
For  our  trouble  in  this  afiair,  and  many  other  services  besides,  we 
have  never  received  from  the  Colonel  so  much  as  a  polite  acknow- 
ledgement. Had  we  not  signed  the  ''  temperance  pledge"  we  might 
have  insisted  on  something  to  drink.  Mr.  Webb,  for  his  services, 
obtained  the  sum  of  5/.;  while  his  lost  time  was  at  least  worth  100/. 

Letters  patent  were  granted  to  us  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium,  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  for  a 
loom  for  weaving  figured  goods  of  almost  every  description,  on  the 
full  harness  principle  without  either  headles  or  treadles.  The  Eng- 
lish patent  bears  date  12th  May,  1839,  and  was  enrolled  in  Her 
Majesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery,  Chancery  lane,  London,  12th 


*  Some  beautiful  specimeng  of  this  kind  of  doth  have  lately  been  presented 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  Washington,  for  public  exhibition  in  the 
Patent  Office  in  that  city. 
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November,  in  the  same  year.  The  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  pa- 
tents are  in  the  name  of  Moses  Poole,  Esq.,  (of  the  firm  of  Poole 
and  Carpmael,  of  the  Patent  Office,  London ;)  the  French  in  the 
name  of  Charles  Cunningham,  Esq.  (father-in-law  of  Charles  La- 
fitte,  of  the  firm  of  Lafitte,  Blount  &  Co.,  bankers,  Paris ;)  the  Bel- 
gian in  the  name  of  Henry  Truffaut ;  the  Prussian  in  the  name  of 
Platzhoflf  and  Haenal,  silk  manufacturers,  Bruggen,  near  Crefeld ; 
and  the  American  in  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Wilbur,  Esq.*  (of  the 
firm  of  Masters,  Markoe  &  Co.,  merchants,  New  York.)  The  last 
named  patent  is  dated  March  12th,  1842,  but  has  only  14  years  to 
run  from  the  date  of  the  English  one  above  named. 

Fig.  218,  represents  a  front  elevation  of  this  improved  loom. 

Fig.  219,  a  side  elevation. 

Fig.  220,  a  longitudinal  vertical  section. 

Fig.  221,  a  plan  of  a  part  of  the  loom. 

Fig.  222,  a  front  view  of  the  Jacquard  cylinder  and  frame  which 
carries  it,  showing  the  card  protectors. 

Fig.  223,  is  a  detached  section  of  the  lay,  &c.,  showing  a  front 
and  side  view  of  the  weft  puller  or  tightener. 

Fig.  224,  shuttle. 

Fig.  225,  the  slide  of  the  stop  motion  detached. 

On  the  different  Figs,  of  these  drawings,  the  letters  of  reference 
are  the  same. 

a  a,  the  frame  of  the  loom  ;  6,  the  lay;  c,  (Fig.  218)  the  reed. 
The  take-up  motion  rollers  d  d,  placed  one  above  the  other  just  un- 
der the  breast-beam,  are  geared  together  by  the  cog  wheels  rf', 
(Fig.  218 ;)  the  upper  take-up  roller  is  pressed  down  by  a  lever  and 
weight  d^,  (Figs.  219,  220  and  221 ;)  on  the  axis  of  the  lower  one 
is  a  pulley  rf*,  (Fig.  219)  from  which  a  band  or  belt  e',  passes  down 
to  a  simliar  pulley  e^,  on  the  cloth  roller  c,  (Fig.  220 ;)  this  band  is 
tightened  with  more  or  less  force  by  the  pressure  of  the  pulley  e*, 
(Fig.  219)  attached  by  a  stud  to  a  bent  lever  e*,  governed  by  a 
moveable  weight.  /,  (Figs.  220  and  221)  is  a  horizontal  shaft  on 
the  outside  of  the  frame,  placed  at  right  angles  to,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  cam  shaft,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  bevel  wheel  /\  (Figs. 
218  and  221)  meshing  into  the  bevel  wheel/',  on  the  shaft  /,  (it 
will  be  perceived  that  by  changing  the  relative  size  of  these  wheels 
different  relative  velocities  will  be  given  to  the  shafts ;)  on  the  for- 


*  George  D.  Baldwin,  merchant,  35  Spruce-street,  New  York,  has  the  sole 
management  of  our  patents  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  to  whom  all 
communications  on  the  subject  must  be  addressed. 
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ward  end  of  the  shaft  /,  is  a  worm  wheel  /^,  (Pig.  221)  working 
into  a  stud-wheel  g^  on  which  is  a  pinion  g\  meshing  into  a  cog- 
wheel  g^j  on  the  axis  of  the  lower  take-up  roller  d.  %  t ,  are  [Hcker 
sticks ;  J,  (Fig.  219)  are  the  shuttle-levers  or  treadles,  by  which  the 
picker-sticks  1 1,  are  moved ;  k,  are  the  cams  to  put  the  shuttle- 
levers  in  motion  (one  at  each  side  of  the  loom ;)  m^  fast  and  looee 
pulleys  driven  by  a  belt  in  the  usual  way ;  n,  warp  beam ;  o,  whip- 
rdler — this  roller  is  suspended  on  the  top  of  two  levers  o',  having 
their  fulcra  at  o^  (Figs.  219  and  220)  and  extending  down  nearly 
perpendicular ;  the  ends  of  these  levers  rest  against  tops  o',  and 
are  held  there  by  springs  o* ;  this  allows  the  warp  to  give  way  at 
every  beat  of  the  lay,  recovering  its  first  position  when  the  lay  re- 
tires from  the  cloth.  The  warp-beam  n,  is  surrounded  at  each  end 
by  the  usual  friction  strap,  to  each  of  which  is  appended  a  lever  p, 
having  its  fulcrum  at  p',  and  running  under  the  warp-beam  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  loom  ;  on  this  lever  is  a  sliding  weight  p',  to 
which  is  attached  a  connecting  rod  p^ ;  these  rods  have  eyes  in 
their  forward  ends,  in  which  the  journals  of  a  horizontal  roller  q^ 
turn ;  p^  (see  Fig.  221)  are  springs  attached  to  the  rods  p',  which 
draw  them  forward  and  bring  the  roller  9,  against  the  cloth  roller  e, 
and  the  weight  p*,  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  lever.  The  warp 
yarn  runs  from  the  beam  n,  over  the  roller  0,  through  the  harness 
and  reed  over  the  breast-beam  (which  in  this  loom  is  a  roller,  aa 
shown  in  the  Figs  ;)  the  cloth  then  passes  down  inside  and  under 
the  rollers  d  d,  and  round  the  lower  one,  up  between,  then  over  the 
upper  one  and  down  to  the  cloth  roller  e,  (this  roller  is  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  220.)  As  the  cloth  roller  increases  in  size  by  the  winding 
on  of  the  cloth,  the  roller  q,  is  pushed  back,  carrying  along  with  it 
the  rod  p',  and  weightp',  thereby  lessening  the  tension  on  the  warp- 
beam,  as  the  roll  diminishes",  on  taking  a  "cut"  from  the  dotti 
rdler  the  rod  p',  is  lengthened  by  means  of  the  coupling  at  p% 
(Fig.  220)  so  as  to  retain  the  weight  in  the  same  position  when  Uie 
cloth  is  taken  from  the  roller ;  the  cloth  is  regularly  drawn  forward 
as  it  is  woven,  by  means  of  the  take-up  rollers,  connected  as  above 
described,  with  the  cam  shaft;  the  cloth  is  wound  on  the  doth 
roller  e,  with  any  required  degree  of  tension,  as  fast  as  it  is  deliver- 
ed from  the  take-up  rollers  d  d,  by  means  of  the  band  or  belt  e',  and 
tightening  or  friction  pulley  e^,  the  revolutions  of  this  rdler  being 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  cloth  given  out.  On  the  driving  shaft 
r,  (Fig.  221)  is  placed  an  eccentric  &',  surrounded  by  a  collar  to 
which  an  inflexible  rod  &',  is  attached,  having  a  governing  screw 
b*  (Fig.  218)  to  regulate  its  length ;  the  upper  end  of  this  rod  is 
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connected  with  the  Jacquard  lever  g^.  It  will  be  perceived  by  this 
arrangement  that  the  harness  leads,  weights,  &c.,  are  worked  with 
the  greatest  precision  and  without  shock ;  but,  as  the  shed  in  this  case 
closes  down,  when  the  lay  has  been  brought  forward  half  the  beat, 
the  eccentric  above  described  could  not  be  used  on  some  kinds  of 
textures  to  advantage,  particularly  on  silk  goods,  but  for  another 
invention  which  we  call  the  "  weft  puller"  or  "  tightener,"  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner : — To  the  under  side  of  the  lay  is  at- 
tached an  iron  s,  (Fig.  223)  which  projects  forward  and  is  formed 
into  a  fulcrum,  on  which  turns  a  finger  or  lever  s^ ;  this  finger  runs 
up  in  front  of  the  lay,  and  curves  back  lying  in  a  channel  cut 
across  the  race-board,  (one  channel  outside  of  each  selvage)  the  ex- 
treme end  curving  up,  at  or  behind  the  reed ;  the  finger  is  held  in 
this  position  by  a  spring  ^,  (Fig.  223)  attached  thereto  above  the 
fulcrum,  and  passing  under  the  lay ;  the  end  of  the  finger  below 
the  fulcrum  is  flattened  out,  and  a  short  rod  s\  is  joined  to  it  (form- 
ing a  hinge)  so  as  to  vibrate  sideways  parallel  to  the  lay ;  this  is 
kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  spring  s* ;  from  the  opposite  side 
projects  a  stud  ^  on  which  an  arm  5^,  from  the  protector  s',  of  the 
stop  motion  rests  (this  is  connected  with  the  shuttle-box  and  is  of 
the  common  construction,  as  shown  in  Figs.  219  and  220 ;)  from 
the  front  upright  of  the  loom  is  extended  out  an  arm  v,  (Figs.  220 ; 
and  223)  under  the  breast  beam,  the  end  of  which  forms  a  fulcrum 
at  t;',  for  the  lever  catch  r*  (Fig.  223  ;)  this  lever,  at  its  lower  and 
forward  end,  is  bent  so  as  to  rest  on  the  arm  v,  and  is  held  down  to 
it  by  the  spring  v^ ;  the  other  end  of  this  lever  is  bent  up  so  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  rod  s^,  when  the  lay  is  thrown  forward, 
carr3ring  the  finger  or  lever  s^,  forward  of  the  lay,  and  pushing  the 
weft  thread  up  to  the  cloth  and  straightening  it  before  the  shed  de- 
scends; as  soon  as  the  rod  passes  over  the  catch,  the  spring  s^, 
(Fig.  223)  brings  it  into  place  again,  as  the  lay  returns,  the  lever 
v^j  is  depressed  by  the  rod  s^,  till  it  clears  it : — if  the  shuttle  does 
not  pass  entirely  into  the  box,  the  rod  s^  (which  is  secured  in  the 
protector  /,)  bears  down  on  the  stud  /,  and  turns  the  rod  s\  to  one 
side,  so  that  it  does  not  strike  the  lever  catch  v^,  and  the  finger  ^', 
remains  at  rest  till  the  loom  stops,  thereby  preventing  the  damage 
that  might  be  caused  by  forcing  it  forward. 

The  Jacquard  in  its  general  construction  is  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented at  Figs.  93  to  9S,  and  described  at  page  192,  except  in  the 
following  particulars :  The  first  part  of  the  improvements  consist  in 
what  we  call  "  card  protectors."  Fig.  222  shows  a  front  view  of 
the  cylinder  z,  with  its  pattern  cards,  (these  cards  are  like  those  re- 
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presented  at  Fig.  97,)  and  the  frame  i%  which  supports  it  The 
card  protectors  (one  at  each  end  of  the  pattern  card)  are  marked  c*, 
and  are  similar  to  the  press  d^ ;  they  are  placed  \  of  an  inch  inside 
the  studs  or  knobs  a^ ;  the  feet  of  these  protectors  have  a  smooth 
wire  on  their  under  edge,  (see  detached  part,  Fig.  222^)  to  prevent 
the  cards  from  catching :  the  rods  of  these  protectors  run  up  through 
the  cross  braces  i",  of  the  cylinder  frame,  passing  through  spiral 
springs  A*  between  the  braces  which  help  to  press  them  down  on 
the  pattern-card.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  sunple  method  the 
cards  are  prevented  from  being  misplaced  or  injured  when  the  loom 
is  in  the  most  rapid  motion. 

The  second  improvement  in  the  Jacquard  consists,  in  a  method 
of  counterbalancing  the  leads,  so  that  a  great  saving  of  power  is 
obtained  in  working  the  loom  ;  this  improvement  is  shown  in 
Figs.  218,  219  and  220.  11,  is  a  throated  puUey  which  revolves 
on  its  axis  in  a  suitable  stand,  bolted  to  the  frame  of  the  machine 
at  the  top ;  12,  is  a  strong  rope  made  fast  to  this  pulley  11,  and 
passing  out  at  one  side  of  it,  where  a  knot  is  made  upon  the  rope  ; 
this  knot  is  represented  at  50,  Fig.  218  ;  one  end  of  the  rope  is  then 
connected  to  the  Jacquard  Ufting  arm  at  16,  the  other  end  being 
made  fast  to  a  lever  13,  (Figs.  219  and  220 ;)  this  lever  has  i(s  ful- 
crum or  axis  at  15,  and  is  governed  by  the  counterpoise  14,  which 
may  be  regulated  to  any  required  position  by  means  of  a  set  screw, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  219  and  220 :  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  is 
as  follows :  When  the  loom  is  put  in  action,  the  rod  i'.  Fig.  218, 
will  cause  the  end  16,  of  the  Jacquard  lifting  arm  to  be  elevated 
and  thus  allow  the  lever  13,  to  be  depressed  by  the  counterpoise  14  ; 
this  takes  place  at  each  vibration  of  the  lay,  while  the  shed  is  open- 
ing ;  and  while  the  shed  is  closing,  this  lever  will  again  recover  its 
first  position,  as  shown  in  the  Figs.  While  the  shed  is  opening,  the 
weight  14,  on  the  lever  13,  will  aid  the  belt  or  strap,  which  commu- 
nicates motion  to  the  machinery  (in  the  usual  way)  in  lifting  the 
leads,  because  it  will  act  as  a  counterpoise  upon  them.  By  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  weight  14,  according  to  the  weight  of  lead  re- 
quired to  be  lifted,  the  belt  for  running  the  loom  on  light  goods, 
such  as  merinoes,  gros  de  Naples,  &c.,  need  not  be  over  If  inches 
wide ;  we  have  never  used  a  broader  one  on  such  goods ;  any  sud- 
den jerking,  caused  by  the  leads  in  their  descent,  will  be  entirely 
prevented  by  the  counterpoise  14.  By  means  of  this  contrivance, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  power  required  to  drive  the  loom  is  but 
small,  not  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  in  ordinary  power  looms. 
1^0  some  very  learned  gentlemen,  this  apparatus  may  appear,  from 
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its  extreme  simplicity,  as  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but  if  they  cannot 
see  through  it  theoretically  they  would  do  well  to  try  its  effects  in 
practice. 

The  third  improvement  in  the  Jacquard  is  shown  at  Fig.  228, 
and  consists  in  placing  the  spring  19,  on  the  needle,  instead  of  at 
the  back  of  it,  (as  at  c»,  Fig.  98.)  In  Fig.  228,  17,  17,  represents 
the  common  lifting  hook ;  18,  the  needle ;  19,  the  spring ;  20,  a 
wire  or  reed  dent,  inserted  in  the  double  of  the  needle,  outside  the 
spring;  21,  the  horizontal  wire  which  supports  the  row  of  needles 
(as  at  G'G',  Fig.  95  ;)  22,  a  turned-up  hp  on  the  needle  against 
which  one  end  of  the  spring  19,  bea/s,  the  other  end  bearing  against 
the  dent  20  ;  23,  a  small  triangular  piece,  screwed  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  needle  frame,  to  support  the  dents  20,  and  keep  them 
from  dropping  through ;  this  piece  may  either  be  made  of  wood  or 
iron ;  there  is  also  a  small  straight  edge  24,  screwed  against  the 
frame  above,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  dents  20,  in  their  pro- 
per place ;  these  dents  are  let  into  small  notches  or  cuts,  made  with 
a  saw  in  the  back  of  the  frame,  which  notches  should  be  rather 
larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  dent,  in  order  that  the  dent  may  be 
easily  drawn  out  when  required.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  by  pressing 
back  the  point  18,  of  the  needle,  the  spring  19,  will  be  compressed 
between  the  dent  20,  and  turned-up  lip  22,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  removed,  the  needle  will  instantly  recover  its  former  position,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  228.  By  this  improvement,  the  pattern  produced  on 
the  cloth  will  be  more  perfect  than  in  looms  where  a  spring-box  is 
used,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  at  Z'Z,  Fig.  96;  be- 
cause, when  the  springs  are  placed  on  the  needle,  they  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  of  more  than  half  the  strength  of  those  used  in  a  wood- 
en box,  for  the  following  reasons :  Firstly,  when  the  spring  is  placed 
on  the  needle,  as  in  Fig.  228,  changes  in  the  atmosphere  will  have 
no  detrimental  effect  upon  it  such  as  they  have  on  the  springs 
A*,  placed  in  the  box  Z',  Fig.  96,  these  being  liable,  when  com- 
pressed, to  stick  or  catch  on  the  fibres  of  the  wood  in  the  holes  of 
the  spring-box,  in  which  case  the  needles  would  not  be  driven  up 
against  the  card,  and  the  warp  threads  which  the  needles  governed 
would  not  be  lifted ;  consequently  the  pattern  would  be  produced 
imperfectly  upon  the  cloth.  In  working  with  the  spring-box,  it  of- 
ten occurs  that  as  many  as  five  or  six  springs  stick  in  their  holes  at 
once,  particularly  in  damp  weather ;  secondly,  when  the  springs  are 
placed  on  the  needles  as  shown  at  Fig.  228,  they  may  be  made  of 
brass  wire  as  fine  as  No.  28,  whereas,  with  the  spring-box  they 
must  be  of  No.  23  or  24,  and  even  then  their  action  is  not  near  so 
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certain  as  in  the  former  instance.  We  have  worked  a  power  loom 
like  that  shown  at  Figs.  218  to  221,  upwards  of  six  years,  on  sUk 
goods,  at  a  speed  of  from  110  to  120  picks  of  weft  per  minute,  witli 
springs  of  the  description  shown  at  Fig.  228,  and  we  can  truly  say, 
that  we  never  observed  a  single  instance  of  a  needle  sticking  back,  or 
of  a  thread  being  misplaced  in  the  pattern  occasioned  by  any  fault  in 
the  operation  of  the  springs ;  these  springs  should  be  two  inches 
long  and  h  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the  spring  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  needle,  (as  shown  at  Figs.  96  and  98.)  it  sometimes 
expands  so  as  to  become  larger  than  the  doubled  end  of  the  needle ; 
and  when  this  occurs,  it  will  partly  sUp  on  the  needle  at  every 
change  of  the  pattern,  and  thereby  prevent  the  proper  operation 
of  the  needle.  We  think  it  will  now  be  seen,  that  our  improve- 
ments on  the  Jacquard,  just  described,  obviate  several  very  serious 
defects. 

In  a  shuttle  of  the  ordinary  construction  (see  Fig.  224)  is  at- 
tached a  brush,  or  tufl  of  hair,  or  similar  fibrous  material  A',  on  one 
side  just  under  the  bobbin,  or  quill  i' ;  which  brush,  pressing 
against  the  bobbin,  prevents  the  thread  from  coming  off  in 
loops  or  kinks.  There  is  also  affixed  a  small  pin  m%  in  the  side  of 
the  shuttle  against  which  the  bent  wire  n^,  is  pressed  by  the  spring 
o',  the  pivot  or  axis  being  at  p^  ;  the  weft  thread,  after  unwinding 
from  the  bobbin,  passes  between  the  bent  wire  n',and  pin  m^,  giv- 
ing it  the  tension  required,  which  may  be  regulated  by  the  curve  of 
the  spring  o' ;  it  then  passes  out  of  the  shuttle  through  the  eye  in 
the  usual  way. 

Near  the  axis  of  the  picker-sticks,  is  attached  to  the  journal  of 
the  lay  an  adjustable  iron  i^,  (Fig.  219)  with  bolts,  so  as  to  allow 
its  position  to  be  changed,  the  upper  end  being  bent  horizontal ; 
this  rises  above  the  fulcrum  of  the  picker  stick,  which  strikes  against 
it,  and  stops  the  picker  at  any  desired  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
shuttle-box,  which  prevents  the  rebounding  of  the  shuttle  and  stop- 
ping the  loom. 

The  manner  of  stopping  the  loom  when  the  weft  thread  breaks 
is  as  follows : — Two  pulleys  y,  (see  Figs.  218  and  220)  are  affixed, 
one  over  the  harness-board,  the  other  just  below  the  lower  cross-bar 
of  the  loom ;  around  each  of  these  pulleys  is  passed  a  short  leather 
strap,  and  their  ends  are  connected  together  by  the  headles  or  strings 
y' ;  to  the  front  of  the  lower  strap  is  fastened  one  end  of  a  bent 
lever  ir,  (Fig.  220)  the  fukrum  of  which  is  nearly  under  the  lower 
or  cam  shaft,  the  other  end  extends  up  above  the  cam  shaft,  on 
which  and  in  contact  with  the  lever,  is  placed  a  tappet  z\     a\ 
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(Figs.  220  and  221)  is  a  series  of  strings  fastened  into  an  iron 
screwed  to  the  guard-board  in  front  of  the  breast  beam  (Fig. 
220 ;)  these  pass  through  suitable  dents  in  the  reed  and  over  the 
race-board,  which  is  here  cut  out  (see  detached  parts  of  lay,  &c., 
Fig.  223)  so  that  the  shuttle  will  pass  over  the  strings  without  rub- 
bing them,  thence  through  the  mails  in  the  headles  y',  one  half  go- 
ing into  the  front  or  lower  mails  and  the  other  half  into  the  back 
ones,  as  in  drawing  the  warp  of  a  plain  web  with  two  leaves  of 
headles ;  they  are  then  extended  over  two  grooved  pulleys  A",  (FigB. 
220  and  221,)  placed  one  above  the  other,  so  that  all  the  strings 
which  are  kept  separate  by  the  grooves  on  the  pulleys  shall  be  en- 
tirely clear  from  each  other,  and  passing  down  through  a  plate  q\ 
(Fig.  220)  are  each  attached  to  a  separate  lead  weight  h^ ;  they  are 
thus  prevented  from  twisting  and  entangling. 

On  the  protector  n',  of  the  common  stop  motion,  is  formed  a 
notch  n',  (see  detached  part.  Fig.  219^,)  and  to  the  shde  n\  (Fig. 
225,)  constructed  in  the  usual  way,  for  throwing  off  the  shipper,  is 
attached  a  button  /,  so  as  to  vibrate  easily  ;  from  this  button  is  ex- 
tended an  arm  /^,  under  the  strings  a^,  having  an  eye  in  its  end ; 
to  each  of  the  lower  strings  is  connected  a  small  thread  or  wire  /', 
the  lower  ends  of  which  are  fastened  into  the  eye  of  the  arm  l^ ; 
over  the  button  /,  is  a  sweep  /',  (Fig.  225)  made  in  the  slide-piece 
n',  which  prevents  the  button  from  being  lifted  too  high  when  in 
action.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  as  the  cam  2r',  (Fig.  220)  revolves, 
it  throws  back  the  upper  end  of  the  bent  lever  ir,  and  raises  the 
other  end,  which  is  united  at  the  bottom  to  the  strap  connecting  the 
headles  y',  causing  the  front  ones  to  ascend  and  the  rear  ones  to 
descend,  thus  reversing  the  position  of  the  strings.  By  this  action 
the  button  /,  will  be  raised  above  the  sUde  n',  (see  detached  part  of 
protector.  Fig.  219^,)  so  as  to  be  struck  by  the  protector  n',  and 
throw  off  the  shipper :  but  while  the  weft  thread  is  unexpended,  or 
unbroken,  it  will  he  across  the  lower  strings,  intercept  their  rising 
above  the  upper  ones,  and  thus  prevent  the  button  /,  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  protector. 

Fig.  227,  represents  an  improved  method  of  working  the  Jac- 
quard,  which  we  have  found  very  advantageous  in  weaving  heavy 
goods  with  warps  of  a  sticky  nature,  whether  of  silk  or  wool.  The 
object  of  this  contrivance  is,  to  hold  open  the  shed  until  the  reed 
comes  in  contact  with  the  fell  of  the  cloth.  The  cam  9,  is  placed 
on  the  crank  shaft  (instead  of  the  eccentric  &',  as  in  Fig.  221 ;)  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  fork-piece  7, 7,  carrying  two  small  rollers  or 
pulleys  S,  8 ;  this  fork-piece  has  its  fulcrum  at  10,  where  it  works  on 
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an  axis-pin,  fixed  on  the  franiing  of  the  loom  (Fig.  219 ;)  the  cam 
9,  is  divided  off  by  line-s,  as  shown  in  Fig.  227,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  distance  between  the  points  11,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
between  the  points  22,  33,  44,  &c.  From  tliis  it  is  evident,  that  al- 
though the  cam  9,  is  longer  one  way  than  another,  yet  it  will  work 
freely  between  the  rollers  8,  8,  and  in  contact  with  them ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  width  of  the  cam  on  the  perpendicular  Une  (drawn  across 
the  centre  of  the  rollers  8, 8,)  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  between 
the  points  11,  22,  and  so  forth.  Supposing,  for  example,  the  cam 
were  turned  round  until  the  one  point  4,  came  directly  under  the  up- 
per roller,  the  opposite  point  4,  on  the  same  line,  would  be  brought 
directly  above  the  centre  of  the  other  roller.  Now,  had  not  the  cam 
this  shape,  the  rollers  8,  8,  would  not  bear  uniformly  upon  its  cir- 
cumference, but  would  allow  the  under  roller  to  fall  away  from  it  at 
intervals  until  a  fuller  part  came  into  action  against  the  roller ;  the 
the  result  of  which  would  be  an  imperfect  shed,  and  a  continual 
cUtter-clatter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  as  any 
practical  manufacturer  or  loom  builder  will  easily  understand  the 
improved  mechanism,  and  its  mode  of  operation. 

The  improvements  just  described,  and  which  are  claimed  in  the 
patents  are  as  follow : — 

Firstly,  the  combination  formed  by  the  rollers  dd^  (as  shown 
clearly  in  Figs.  218  and  220)  and  the  cloth  roller  c,  having  the 
pulleys  rf',  and  c^  and  their  axes  (see  Fig.  219,)  connected  by  the 
belt  c^,  in  combination  with  the  bent  lever  c*,  having  the  governing 
weight,  for  the  purpose  described. 

Secondly,  the  roller  f ,  and  rods  p^,  connected  to  and  in  cotnbina- 
tion  with  the  weigths  p",  sliding  on  the  lever  p,  of  the  drag  or  fric- 
tion strap,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  tension  on  the  warp 
beam  as  set  forth. 

Thirdly,  the  weft  pullers  or  tighteners,  for  drawing  forward  and 
straightening  the  thread  or  threads  of  weft,  whereby  the  slack  or 
loose  part  of  each  thread  of  weft  is  tightened  or  pulled  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  shuttle  passes  through  the  shed,  and  the  bad  efifect 
arising  from  the  diagonal  line  of  each  weft  thread,  after  the  shuttle 
is  propelled  through  the  shed,  is  prevented ;  and  in  combination 
therewith  the  eccentric  6^,  connected  with  the  Jacquard  by  an  in- 
flexible rod  6^  for  the  purpose  described. 

Fourthly,  the  application  and  arrangement  called  card  protectors, 
shown  in  Fig.  222,  for  preventing  the  cards  from  being  torn  or 
damaged  during  the  working  of  the' loom. 

Fifthly,  in  the  shuttle,  the  bent  wu:e  n',  acted  on  by  the  spring 
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o«,  in  combination  with  the  brush,  or  tuft  of  hair  A*,  for  regulating 
the  dehvery  of  the  weft  thread  from  the  shuttle. 

Sixthly,  the  regulating  iron  f,  (Fig.  219)  in  combination  with 
the  picker-sticks  i  i,  for  the  purpose  described. 

Seventhly,  the  placing  of  the  springs  19  (Fig.  228,)  on  the  needles 
of  the  Jacquard,  as  described,  instead  of  in  a  box  at  the  back  of  the 
needles,  as  in  Fig.  96. 

Eighthly,  in  the  motion  to  stop  the  loom  when  the  weft  thread 
breaks  or  becomes  expended  in  the  shuttle,  the  button  /,  attached  to 
the  sUde  n^  with  its  sweep  P,  and  arm  /',  to  and  combined  with  the 
lower  strings  a',  as  described,  and  set  forth  in  the  Figs. 

Lastly,  the  arrangement  of  mechanism  for  working  the  Jacquard, 
as  herein  above  set  forth,  and  as  shown  at  Fig.  227. 

M  M.  Dohmme  and  Romagney,  of  Paris,  obtained  patents  in 
France  and  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1837,  for  what  they  call,  an 
improvement  in  the  Jacquard,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supersede 
the  springs,  spring-box,  &c.,  at  the  back  of  the  needles.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  the  patentees  construct  the  vertical  or  lifting 
wires  of  two  pieces,  as  in  Fig.  229 ;  that  marked  28,  passes  through 
the  eye  of  the  horizontal  needle,  and  has  a  bend  or  hip  30,  at  its 
upper  end  by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  top  board  31.  On  the 
end  of  this  bent  part  30,  an  eye  29  is  formed,  into  which  the  piece  or 
leg  27,  is  linked,  which  thence  descends  to  the  bottom  board  33, 
where  it  is  connected  to  the  harness.  25,  represents  a  needle,  which 
is  of  the  common  form ;  and  26,  the  needle-board,  against  which 
the  cylinder  plays.  The  bend  30,  constitutes  a  spring-lever,  and  is 
a  substitute  for  the  spring  at  the  back  of  the  needle  shown  at  Fig. 
98 ;  the  weight  of  the  leads  below,  pulling  down  the  eye  of  the 
bend  30,  on  the  leg  28,  serves  to  keep  the  needle  25,  pressed  against 
the  pattern  card.  32,  represents  part  of  the  Jacquard  framing  to 
which  the  top  board  31,  is  bolted,  at  each  comer  of  the  machine; 
21,  the  horizontal  wire  which  supports  the  row  of  needles  at  the 
back  in  the  usual  way — only  one  needle,  with  its  lifting  apparatus, 
is  shown  in  the  Fig.  It  will  now  be  evident,  that  if  the  triangular 
Hfter  34,  is  elevated,  the  leg  28,  will  also  be  raised,  carrying  up  with 
it  the  leg  27 ;  and  by  the  action  of  the  pattern-card  against  the 
point  of  the  needle  25,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg  28,  will  be 
thrown  off  the  hfter  34,  and  the  needle  will  be  missed.  The  under 
lip  of  the  lifter  is  about  ^  inch  in  width,  and  is  a  little  elevated  at 
its  edge,  to  prevent  the  legs  28,  from  sUpping off  while  being  raised; 
the  back  or  vertical  part  of  the  lifter  is  about  an  inch  in  depth.  The 
lifters  are  made  of  strong  sheet-iron,  and  are  riveted  at  their  ex- 
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treinities  into  suitable  end  pieces,  forming  a  frame  or  gnff.  When 
the  loom  is  at  rest,  as  in  the  Fig.,  the  Ufters  should  be  f  of  an  inch 
below  the  points  of  the  legs  28.  The  board  21,  is  inclined  to  suit 
the  height  of  each  row  of  needles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  vertical 
wires  or  legs  28,  which  pass  through  the  upper  needles,  from  being 
thrown  farther  back  at  the  bottom  than  those  which  pass  through 
the  under  needles. 

A  committee  of  the  "  Society  d'  Encouragement  pour  llndustrie 
Nationale,"  including  M.  le  Baron  Seguier,  waited  on  the  patentees 
of  the  above  invention  at  their  machine  shop,  Paub.  Poissonniere, 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  four  Jacquards  on  this  princi- 
ple, in  operation  on  vesting  stuffs  ;  and  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion was,  the  presentation,  by  the  wise-heads  of  the  Society,  of  their 
large  gold  medal  to  MM.  Dohmme  and  Romagney.  The  com- 
mittee also  drew  up  a  long  account,  showing  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  invention,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  in  a  national  point  of 
view  ;  they  likewise  set  forth  its  applicability  to  power-looms,  show- 
ing that  the  manufacturer  might  by  this  means  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce figured  goods  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  imaginable, 
either  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  common  brown  sheeting  which  costs  only  8f  sous  a  yard.  The 
committee  thought  that  a  power-loom  having  a  Jacquard  filled  with 
these  double  or  two-legged  lifting  wires,  might  be  driven  at  a  speed 
of  from  300  to  669  picks  of  weft  per  minute ;  and  they  were  also 
of  opinion  that  a  little  girl  of  19  years  of  age,  or  any  inexperienced 
individual,  could  easily  tend  20  or  30  of  such  looms,  each  giving 
out  the  splendid  textures  Uke  water  falling  from  a  mountain  tor- 
rent f*  The  report  of  the  committee  formed  a  pamphlet  of  some  60 
pages,  independent  of  the  drawings  accompanying  it,  the  whole 
being,  perhaps,  one  of  the  clearest  expositions  ever  given  to  the 
world  of  so  obscure  a  subject,  and  well  calculated  to  show  the  un- 
fathomable depth  to  which  human  wisdom  can  dive. 

Immediately  after  Messrs.  Dohmme  and  Romagney  obtained 
their  gold  medal,  and  the  Report  of  the  committee,  M.  Dohmme 


*  The  committee  further  observed  that  such  was  the  perfection  of  this  ma- 
chine, that  the  pattern-cards  might  be  made  of  common  writing  paper,  instead 
of  pasteboard.  We  have  tried  a  card  of  the  description  recommended,  but 
only  to  see  it  torn  in  tatters  the  first  rap  of  the  needles  against  it  We  have 
also  tried  two  thicknesses  with  no  better  success ;  and,  for  an3rthing  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  might  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  adding  ply  aAar 
ply,  without  being  able  efieetually  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  nud  ioh 
proved  apparatus. 
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waited  upon  us,  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pihet  &  Co.,  Ave- 
nue Parmentier,  Paris,  when  he  insisted  upon  the  immense  value 
of  the  machine,  and  wanted  us  to  apply  it  to  our  looms,  which  we 
there  had  in  operation  with  Jacquards  constructed  by  M.  Dioudon- 
nat,  (precisely  like  that  described  at  page  192.)  We  disapproved  of 
his  views  upon  the  subject,  and  to  show  us  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt  that  our  opinion  was  erroneous,  he  instantly  held  up  be- 
fore our  enraptured  eyes  the  said  voluminous  Report  and  the  gUtter- 
ing  gold  medal.  Shortly  after  this  we  received  a  visit  from  M.  Al- 
exandre Andelle  (member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor)  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  inviting  us  to  see  a  few  looms  in  operation  with  the 
two-legged  lifting  wires ;  with  which  invitation  we  readily  com- 
plied. On  our  arrival  at  the  manufactory,  in  the  Rue  Petrel,  we 
saw  eight  looms  at  work  on  fancy  vestings,  all  mounted  with  Jac- 
quards upon  this  plan.  After  examining  these  looms,  we  told  the  pa- 
tentees, in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Andelle  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him,  that  the  two-legged  Ufters  would  in  a  short 
time  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  plan.  All  this,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  damp  Mr.  Dohmme's  ardour,  until  we  passed  our  hand 
along  the  under  side  of  the  cloth,  bringing  the  nails  (which  were 
at  the  time  of  considerable  length)  in  contact  with  it,  and  drawing 
the  hand  gently  forward  ;  by  which  means  we  soon  collected  a  tole- 
rable handful  of  warp  threads  which  had  been  missed  altogether  by 
the  machine.  Mr.  D.  observed  that  this  evil  might  be  easily  reme- 
died by  using  heavier  leads  to  the  harness  below ;  which  we  re- 
marked would  only  be  substituting  one  evil  for  another  ;  and,  final- 
ly, he  got  into  a  passion,  and  called  us  a  prejudiced  foreigner  who 
was  unwilling  to  render  honour  where  honour  was  due,  and  partic- 
ularly so  to  Frenchmen ! 

MM.  Dohmme  and  Romagney  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  we  beUeve  through  their  agent, 
M.  Molinard,  by  which  patents  were  secured  in  Great  Britain,  and 
these  gentlemen  constructed  a  considerable  number  of  the  machines  ; 
all  of  which  were  sold  to  manufacturers  on  guarantee.  About  this 
time  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co.,  through 
our  friend,  M.  Alexandre  Andelle  (who  had  frequently  transacted 
business  with  them  since  they  started  their  establishment)  offering 
them  the  construction  of  an  improved  Jacquard  of  ours.  In  an- 
swer to  this  letter  they  informed  us,  that  they  had  in  their  posses- 
sion at  the  time  (1837)  as  good  a  Jacquard  as  ours  or  any  other. 

either  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  namely,  the  said  Dohmme  and 

59 
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Romagney's  machine.  About  hIx  months  after  this,  Mr.  Roberts 
informed  Mr.  Andelle,  that  all  the  Jacquards  sold  by  him  on  guar- 
antee had  been  returned,  and  that  he  had  lost  360/.  by  the  d — d 
Frenchman !  About  5000  of  the  machines  were  constructed  in 
Paris,  by  the  original  patentees,  most  of  which  were  sold  on  gua- 
rantee and  returned  or  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  nobody  continu- 
ing to  use  them  except  a  few  poor  persons  who  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  trifle,  and  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  good  machines. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  M.  Dohmme,  we  applied  one  of  his 
machines  to  a  power-loom ;  but  in  a  short  time  were  obliged  to  dis- 
card it  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Firstly,  the  friction  of  the  legs  27  and  28,  in  the  holes  through 
which  they  pass  in  the  top  or  rest  board,  soon  wears  these  holes 
much  larger  than  they  should  be ;  which  will  be  evident  on  refer- 
ring to  the  Fig.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  lifter  34,  is  raised,  all  the 
strain  of  the  shed,  and  of  the  lead  weights  connected  to  the  harness 
below,  must  be  borne  by  the  leg  28,  and  mostly  by  the  bent  part  of 
it  or  hip  30. 

Secondly,  the  leads  must  be  much  heavier  in  this  machine  than 
in  those  where  springs  are  used ;  because  the  pressure  of  the 
needles  against  the  card  entirely  depends  on  the  leads  ;  and  should 
these  not  be  of  an  uniform  weight,  the  needles  will  be,  in  the  same 
proportion  pressed  against  the  card  with  different  degrees  of  force ; 
or  should  two  warp  threads  stick  together  in  the  shed,  neither  of  the 
lifting  wires  to  which  they  belong  will  act  at  all. 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  shed  and  weight  of 
lead  attached  to  each  lifting  hook,  (which  weight  depends  on  the 
number  of  repeats  in  the  breadth  of  the  web,)  the  lifters  or  legs  28, 
must  be  made  of  strong  wire,  say  Na  10,  and  this,  of  course  in- 
creases the  diameter  of  the  eye  of  the  needle  25 ;  so  that  the 
needles  occupy  more  room  than  with  single  hooks  arranged  in  the 
old  way  (as  in  Fig.  96,)  where  it  is  customary  to  make  both  needles 
and  lifting  hooks  of  No.  14  wire. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  much 
money  should  have  been  wasted  to  no  purpose,  and  such  praise 
foolishly  lavished  on  men  who  really  deserved  no  praise  at  all,  and 
this  too  by  a  committee  of  the  celebrated  "  Soci6t6  d'  Encourage- 
ment pour  V  Industrie  Nationale."  There  is  in  our  opinion  no  surer 
way  of  bringing  such  laudable  institutions  into  utter  dii^^race  in 
the  eyes  of  the  practical  manufsicturer,  not  only  in  France  but  else- 
where, than  circumstances  of  this  nature.  Nobody  will  deny,  that 
had  either  Messrs.  Dohmme  and  Romagney,  the  committee  of  the 
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Soci^t6,  or  Mr.  Roberts,  been  acquainted  praeiically  with  the  con- 
struction of  machines  for  weaving  figured  goods  in  general,  these 
ridiculous  blunders  might  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sum  of  80,000 
francs  saved. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  England,  23d  May,  1842,  by  Frederick 
Goos,  machine  maker,  Manchester,  for  improvements  in  the  Jac- 
quard  ;  and,  according  to  the  patentee,  the  features  of  novelty  con- 
sist, in  the  first  place,  in  introducing  a  "  press-board,^^  pierced  with 
holes,  and  removing  the  cylinder  from  its  usual  situation  ;  by  this 
contrivance,  he  informs  us,  the  cards  are  presented  to  the  needles 
with  more  certainty,  and  any  accidental  breakage  prevented,  should 
the  cylinder  not  be  turned  entirely  round  as  the  card  advances ;  the 
cylinder  is  made  plain,  or  not  pierced,  and  employed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  cards,  the  press-board  carrying  them  for- 
ward to  act  upon  the  needles.  Upon  the  needle-board  as  well  as  on 
the  cylinder,  pegs  or  knobs  are  placed,  in  order  to  ensure  the  more 
certain  presentation  of  the  cards  to  the  needles ;  the  position  of  the 
pressers  is  also  reversed  upon  the  cylinder  head,  and  the  rods  and 
springs  are  employed  to  act  upon  it  from  below  ;  the  bottom  of  the 
presser  is  beveled,  which  further  (the  patentee  says)  secures  the  cor- 
rect position  of  the  cylinder ;  an  independent  cylinder-head  is  em- 
ployed outside  the  framing,  with  a  flange  to  guide  the  catches ; 
these  catches  being  in  one  piece  instead  of  two.  Another  peculiar- 
ity in  this  part  of  the  apparatus,  is  made  by  having  the  cylinder- 
frame  so  constructed  that  the  cylinder  and  press-board,  with 
their  carriage,  may  be  readily  removed,  to  permit  the  changing  of 
the  set  of  cards.  The  bottom  rail  of  the  cylinder  frame  is  made 
adjustable  by  bolts  and  slots,  that  the  guide  may  be  always  kept 
true ;  and  the  carriage  and  slide  of  the  cylinder  are  kept  firm  by  a 
cross-rod.  By  this  arrangement,  the  slide  may  be  placed  inside  the 
guide-rails,  instead  of  outside,  as  heretofore.  Additional  pressers 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  cards,  to  press  them  on  the  cylinder, 
their  guide-rods  sliding  in  holes  in  the  cross-rails  of  the  cylinder- 
frame  ;  which  arrangement  is  highly  valuable,  as  it  will  prevent 
the  cards  from  being  damaged.  Two  rods  with  springs  attached, 
having  flat  heads  or  discs  counter-sunk  in  the  needle-board,  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  jerking  the  card  off  the  needles.  Another 
peculiarity  in  this  machine  (says  Mr.  G.)  consists  in  having  the 
lower  bend  of  the  lifting  hooks  extending  above  the  top  row  of 
needles,  and  placing  horizontal  wires,  one  for  each  row,  between 
the  two  plies  or  legs  of  the  needles ;  this,  Mr.  Goos  informs  us,  en- 
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ables  him  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  springs,  to  press 
the  needle  forward,  as  used  heretofore  in  all  Jacquards. 

The  placing  of  the  cylinder  above  the  needles,  as  described,  with 
the  press-board  below  it,  to  carry  the  card  forward  against  their 
points,  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  contrivances 
ever  brought  forth  by  way  of  improvement  on  the  Jacquard.  The 
constructing  of  the  lifting  hooks  or  wires  with  two  legs,  so  that  tlie 
bent  or  turned-up  shank  shall  extend  above  the  top  row  of  needles, 
is  quite  old  ;  indeed,  it  is  even  in  common  use  among  damask  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  town  of  Lurgan,  Ireland  ;  and  we  believe,  if  our 
memory  serves  us  right,  that  Peter  O'Flanagan,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Henry 
Kelly,  of  that  place  constructed  some  with  as  nmny  as  three  legs,  each 
of  which  was  much  longer  than  gooseys  legs.  The  additional  card 
pressers,  to  keep  the  cards  against  the  cylinder  and  prevent  their 
being  jerked  off  the  knobs  while  the  loom  is  in  operation,  is  the  only 
thing  of  value  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goos ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
this  improvement  is  included  in  Poole's  patent  of  May  12th,  1839, 
and  represented  in  this  work  at  Fig.  222. 

The  following  Figs,  represent  an  improved  loom  of  our  inven- 
tion,  for  weaving  damask  table-cloths,  piano-forte  covers,  furni- 
ture and  window-curtain  stuffs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  whether  of  silk, 
cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  other  fibre,  or  parts  of  any  of  these 
combined ;  as,  for  instance,  cotton  and  linen,  wool  and  silk,  wool 
and  cotton,  &c.  Our  American  patent  for  this  loom  is  dated  April 
16th,  1843. 

Fig.  230,  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  loom. 

Fig.  231,   left  hand  side  elevation. 

Fig.  232,  right  hand  side  elevation. 

Fig.  233,  plan  of  some  parts  of  the  loom. 

Fig.  234,  vertical  section  of  parts  enlarged. 

Fig.  235,  plan  of  double  shifting  cams. 

Fig.  236,  two  views  of  button  of  double  shifting  cams. 

Fig.  237,  perspective  of  double  shifting  cams. 

Fig..  238,  perspective  of  the  improved  stop  thread  motiouy  for 
throwing  the  loom  out  of  action  when  the  weft  thread,  or  threads, 
break  or  become  exhausted  in  the  shuttle,  or  shuttles. 

Figs.  239  and  240,  motion  for  taking  up  the  cloth. 

The  frame  of  the  loom  is  constructed  nearly  like  those  g[  our 
other  looms,  already  described. 

The  Jacquard  A,  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  frame  of  the 
loom.  On  the  cylinder  journal  of  the  Jacquard  there  is  a  grooved 
pulley  6,  (Figs.  230  and  232)  over  which   an  endless   cwd  or 
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band  c,  passes  down  to  a  similar  pulley  d,  below  it;  this  pulley 
is  suspended  on  the  end  of  a  horizontal  lever  e,  which  has  its 
fulcrum  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  loom,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
230,  or  the  pulley  may  be  attached  to  the  slide,  which  moves 
up  and  down  in  guides,  fastened  to  the  frame,  or  may  be  other- 
wise fixed  to  obtain  substantially  the  same  effect  without  de- 
parting from  the  principal  feature  of  the  improvement.  The  cord 
or  band  c,  is  for  turning  the  cylinder  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
(as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require,)  when  the  wrong  card  is 
presented  to  the  needles,  without  the  weaver  being  necessitated 
to  climb  up  to  the  machine  for  that  purpose ;  the  lever  e,  being 
free  on  its  axis-pin  A,  (Fig.  230)  will  allow  of  its  other  extremi- 
ty rising  and  falling  according  to  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
cylinder-carriage  or  frame  i,  and  thus  the  cord  or  band  c,  will  be 
kept  of  uniform  tension  during  the  operation  of  the  loom ;  this 
cord  or  band  revolves  continually  with  the  cylinder  while  the 
loom  is  in  action. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  by  taking  hold  of  the  cord  or  band 
c,  at  the  point  j,  (Fig.  230)  and  pulling  down  thereon,  a  new  card 
will  be  brought  to  the  face  of  the  needles.  When  the  cylinder 
is  being  turned  to  the  right,  the  catch  k,  (Fig.  230)  is  to  be  lifted  up, 
by  means  of  the  usual  contrivance  for  that  purpose,  a  view  of 
which  will  be  had  in  the  Fig.  The  catch-cord  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  lift  up  with  the  cord  or  band  c,  each  time  the  mis- 
placed card  is  recovered,  by  simply  letting  the  bob  cord  /,  (Fig. 
230)  hang  down  parallel  with  that  part  of  the  cord  or  band 
c,  and  then  hold  it  with  the  cord  or  band  c,  when  a  card  is  to  be 
recovered.  This  improvement  is  very  useful  where  only  one  thread 
of  weft  is  given  to  each  change  of  pattern,  because  the  loom  will 
always  nm  one  card  over  after  the  weft  thread  breaks  or  becomes 
exhausted,  before  the  shipper  can  fairly  get  the  belt  from  off  the 
tight  pulley,  on  to  the  loose  one  ;  but  in  no  case  will  the  machine 
pass  more  than  one  card,  without  stopping,  after  the  thread  of  weft 
breaks  or  becomes  exhausted  in  the  shuttle. 

The  second  improvement  consists  in  the  mode  of  working  the 
Jacquard  machinery,  and  governing  the  shuttle  motion,  in  order  to 
obtain  eight  picks  of  weft  to  the  card  or  change  of  pattern,  and 
lose  one  pick,  so  as  to  procure  mif&cient  time  to  change  the  pattern 
and  thereby  enable  us  to  obtain  a  more  smooth  and  uniform  action 
for  all  the  figuring  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  consequently  mak- 
ing a  more  perfect  piece  of  goods  than  where  any  sudden  jerking 
of  the  warp  yarn  was  caused ;  by  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled 
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to  obtain  on  the  power-loom  a  mode  of  action  similar  to  that  ob- 
tained by  the  hand  loom  weaver. 

The  mode  of  operation  on  the  hand  damask  loom  is  this : — The 
workman  first  depresses  the  pattern  treadle,  and  thereby  forms  the 
shed  of  one  change  of  the  pattern,  which  treadle  he  keeps  down 
until  he  has,  with  his  right  foot,  worked  over  the  eight  ground 
leaves  of  headles,  by  means  of  the  eight  treadles,  throwing  in  one 
pick  of  weft  to  each  ;  he  then  lifts  his  foot  from  off  the  cylinder 
treadle,  whereupon  a  new  card  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
needles  of  the  Jacquard  ;  he  again  depresses  the  same  treadle,  thus 
lifting  the  second  change  of  pattern  so  transferred  to  the  figuring 
machinery,  and  throws  in  eight  picks  as  before,  working  over  the 
ground  treadles  in  the  same  manner,  &c.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  there  are  two  motions  of  the  cylinder  or  pattern  treadle  to  each 
card ;  and  a  more  sudden  action  on  this  treadle  in  the  power-loom 
than  in  the  hand  loom,  where  ground  headles  are  used,  would  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced ;  besides,  the 
liability  of  the  warp  threads  to  break  would  be  greatly  increased, 
as  well  as  many  other  evils,  well  understood  by  every  competent 
manufacturer  of  figured  goods.  Having  thus  described  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation  on  a  hand  damask  loom,  we  proceed  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  by  which  the  same  is  obtained  in  the  power  loom, 
that  b  to  say  : 

The  inflexible  connecting  rod  m,  (Figs.  230,  231,  234  and  237) 
of  the  Jacquard,  descends  below  the  crank  shaft  n,  and  its  lower 
end  is  connected  with  a  horizontal  lever  o,  (Figs.  231,  233,  234, 
235  and  237)  that  extends  back  and  is  joined  to  the  back  part  of 
the  frame  of  the  loom,  working  on  the  axis  p  ;  there  is  a  stud  pro- 
jecting from  this  lever,  behind  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
vertical  lever,  on  which  is  a  friction  roller  q,  (Figs.  233,  234  and 
235)  that  plays  in  a  groove  in  the  face  of  a  wheel  r,  more  particu- 
larly described  hereafter ;  the  driving  or  crank  shaft  is  furnished 
with  a  fost  and  loose  pulley  s  s,  (Figs.  230,  231  and  233)  in  the 
usual  way ;  the  cranks  by  which  the  lay  is  worked  are  inside  the 
frame  of  the  loom  (see  Figs.  231,  232  and  233,)  and  on  the  end 
opposite  the  pulleys  there  are  two  pinions  affixed  ;  the  inner  one  tj 
(Fig.  232)  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  spur  wheel  u,  on  the  secood 
or  cam  shaft  v ;  the  outer  pinion  is  one  ninth  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  w,  (Fig.  232)  into  which  it  works ;  this  wheel  being  on  the 
third  shaft  x,  which  is  {daced  forward  of  the  cam  shaft  y,  (as  shown 
in  the  Figs.)  and  on  a  level  with  it ;  the  third  shaft  (which  woiioi 
the  Jacquard)  does  not  extend  from  side  to  side  <tf  the  loom,  but 
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terminates  a  little  beyond  a  brace  a',  which  extends  from  front  to 
back  of  the  loom  frame  near  the  centre,  and  supports  one  of  the 
journals  of  the  Jacquard  shaft.  On  the  cam  shaft  v,  are  two  double 
grooved  cams  b^,  which  receive  motion  as  hereinafter  described ;  the 
two  arms  of  each  of  the  cams  b^,  project  radially,  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  shaft,  and  are  so  placed  with  reference  to  each  other, 
that  when  one  is  in  action  on  the  treadle  c^,  the  other  revolves 
without  striking  it ;  the  Imb  which  joins  the  two  arms  is  connected 
with  the  shaft  by  a  feather  upon  the  shaft  v,  so  that  the  cam  can 
slide  sideways  and  put  either  of  the  arms  in  contact  with  the  trea- 
dle c^.  There  are  two  of  these  treadles  which  are  attached  to  the 
common  picker  stick  d^,  (see  Figs.  230  and  231)  in  the  usual  way  ; 
these  treadles  are  depressed  alternately  by  the  double  shifting  cams 
b^^  for  eight  picks  of  the  shuttle  or  weft ;  the  cams  are  then  made 
to  slide  sideways  and  miss  one  pick;  the  other  arms  are  then 
brought  into  contact  with  the  treadles,  and  eight  picks  more  are 
thrown  ;  at  every  ninth  beat  of  the  lay,  the  shuttle  remains  in  the 
box,  for  a  purpose  hereinafter  described.  On  the  Jacquard  shaft 
which  revolves  once  for  every  nine  beats  of  the  lay,  there  are  two 
wheels  or  drums  e^^  affixed  opposite  to  the  double  shifting  cams  6^, 
which  wheels  have  two  parallel  grooves  in  their  periphery,  near 
each  edge,  around  eight  ninths  of  their  circumference^  from  which 
point  are  oblique  grooves  crossing  over  to  the  other  side,  and  form- 
ing a  X  at  their  point  of  junction ;  these  grooves  guide  the  ends 
of  the  two  levers  /*,  which  project  backwards  over  the  double 
shifting  cams  b*j  to  the  back  of  the  loom  frame,  where  they  have 
their  axes  on  stud-pins  g*',  the  forward  end  of  each  of  these  levers 
f',  which  is  in  the  groove,  has  a  follower  or  oval  button  A^,  on  it 
(see  Fig.  236,  where  this  button  is  shown  of  the  full  working  size) 
which  is  made  to  turn  and  follow  the  grooves  as  required ; 
around  the  hubs  of  each  of  the  double  shifting  cams  6^,  under 
the  lever  /',  a  groove  is  turned  into  which  a  pointed  set-screw 
from  the  levers  /^,  projects  (one  from  each  lever ;)  one  of  the 
wheels  e^,  is  placed  with  the  oblique  groove  one  ninth  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  behind  the  other,  so  that  first  one  of 
the  cams  6^,  will  be  shifted  and  then  the  other.  The  change 
takes  place  jast  before  the  acting  arm  would  strike  the  treadle, 
which  brings  the  other  arm  on  the  same  cam  in  contact  with 
the  treadle  at  the  next  semi-revolution,  and  pretents  the  loom 
from  losing  more  than  one  pick  to  the  change  of  pattern  of  the 
Jacquard. 
The  Jacquard  shaft  x,  also  carries  a  wheel  r,  on   its  end,  in 
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the  face  of  which  a  concentric  groove  j^^  (see  Fig.  237)  is  cut 
eight-ninths  of  its  circumference;  the  other  ninth  the  groove 
curves  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  cam  which  will  act  on  the  con- 
necting rod  m,  of  the  Jacquard,  as  above  described ;  and  while 
the  shuttle  misses  one  pick,  (by  remaining  at  rest  in  the  lay 
box,)  the  pattern  has  time  to  change,  even  although  the  loom 
be  in  the  most  rapid  operation. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  change  of  pattern  is  lifted  by 
means  of  the  wheel  r,  which  is  keyed  on  the  third  shaft  x,  as 
above  described,  then  we  begin  to  throw  the  shuttle  from  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  lay  to  the  left,  which  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  off-side  shuttle  treadle,  marked  1,  (see  Fig.  237 ;)  the  next 
pick  will  be  treadle  2 ;  the  third  pick  1 ;  the  fourth  pick  2 ;  the 
fifth  pick  1 ;  the  sixth  pick  2 ;  the  seventh  pick  1  ;  and  the  eighth 
pick  will  be  treadle  2.  The  shuttle  now  being  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  lay,  as  before,  must  not  be  thrown  until  the  cylinder  brings 
a  new  card  into  contact  with  the  pattern  needles,  and  thereby  trans- 
ferring a  new  change  of  pattern  to  the  warp  yarn ;  this  requiring 
an  extra  motion  of  the  driving  shaft  to  effect,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished to  advantage  while  the  eighth  or  last  pick  of  the  change  of 
pattern  was  being  given,  as  above,  and  as  no  pattern  warp  would 
be  raised  in  time  for  the  semi-revolution  of  the  crank-shaft,  and 
there  not  being  sufficient  time  to  Uft  the  pattern  shed,  before  the 
crank  arrived  at  its  proper  point  to  give  the  shuttle  impulse;  if 
the  shuttle  treadle  1,  was  acted  upon,  it  would  cause  the  shut- 
tle to  be  thrown  over  the  entire  body  of  the  warp  yarn.  Now, 
to  avoid  this,  as  soon  as  the  eighth  pick  was  thrown  to  the 
right  by  treadle  2,  then  the  cam  which  works  the  treadle  1,  is 
shot  out  sideways  to  the  right  by  means  of  the  cross  groove  x 
in  the  double  grooved  wheel  e^,  bringing  the  next  striking  arm  of 
the  cam  inside  (towards  the  right  hand)  of  its  treadle,  thereby 
moving  the  lever/',  (see  Fig.  237)  with  its  follower  or  oval  button 
A*,  (Fig.  236)  from  the  groove  q'^^  to  that  of  />',  thus  throwing  off 
the  arm  of  treadle  1,  and  bringing  in  its  place  the  other  arm  of  the 
same  cam,  preventing  the  shuttle  from  being  thrown  the  ninth  mo- 
tion, the  treadle  1,  not  being  then  acted  upon. 

Secondly,  it  is  now  evident  that  treadle  2,  must  not  be  acted  upon 
the  tenth  motion,  because  that  treadle  throws  the  shuttle  to  the 
right  hand  side,  where  it  already  is.  The  next  thing  to  be  accoin- 
plished,  is  to  slide  the  other  cam,  which  works  treadle  2,  sidewaysi 
so  as  to  throw  the  acting  arm  to  the  right  hand  side  of  treadle  2 ; 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  the  lever  /^,  and  its  follower  or  oval 
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button  A',  being  carried  from  the  groove  fc",  (see  Fig.  237)  to  that 
of  the  groove  l*,in  the  same  order  as  the  first. 

Thirdly,  the  two  acting  arms  of  the  double  shifting  cams  b%  will 
now  give  in  eight  regular  picks  of  weft  to  the  change  of  pattern,  the 
first  pick  throwing  the  shuttle  from  right  to  left,  and  so  on,  until  eight 
are  given ;  whereupon,  the  action  of  the  apparatus  will  be  reversed, 
and  will  continue  to  work  right  and  left  every  other  eight  threads 
of  weft,  missing  one  pick,  or  beat  of  the  lay,  only,  to  each  change  of 
pattern. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  is  for  working  the  firont  mounting, 
which  consists  of  eight  leaves  of  headles,  marked  t^,  (Figs.  230,  231 
and  232,)  forming  a  satin  or  tweeled  ground  ;  these  leaves  are  con- 
nected above  with  double  lifting  coupers  w',  (Fig.  230)  the  outer 
ends  of  which  are  connected  by  a  shackle.  The  shackles  on  the 
coupers  above  named,  are  connected  with  a  set  of  lifting  marches  y^, 
(Fig.  233)  near  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  by  rods  or  wires  z^,  (Figs. 
230  and  232) ;  these  marches  are  parallel  with  the  Jacquard  shaft  x, 
and  have  their  fulcrums  near  the  centre  at  a',  (Fig.  233 ;)  between 
these  marches  there  is  another  set  6^,  called  sinking  marches,  the 
fulcrums  of  which  are  at  the  side  of  the  frame ;  the  opposite  ends 
being  connected  to  the  headles  underneath  ;  nearly  over  the  centre 
of  the  raising  and  sinking  marches,  a  cylinder  or  drum  c',  (Fig. 
230)  is  placed,  the  journals  of  which  are  on  a  level  with,  and  at 
right  angels  to,  the  Jacquard  shaft  x,  they  are  geared  together  by 
bevel  wheels  e^,  (Figs.  230  and  233)  and  make  the  same  number 
of  revolutions.  The  cylinder  c',  has  eight  grooves  or  divisions 
turned  in  its  periphery,  each  of  which  is  wide  enough  to  extend  over 
two  of  the  marches,  (a  raising  and  a  sinking  one ;)  the  projec- 
tions or  rollers /'(shown  clearly  in  Fig.  230)  in  the  cylinder  occupy 
the  space  between  the  second  and  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  &c., 
throughout  the  series.  In  the  cylinder  are  inserted  eight  iron  spin- 
dles, near  its  periphery  and  parallel  with  its  axis ;  these  spindles 
pass  through  each  of  the  sinking  and  raising  rollers/',  between  the 
grooves  or  divisions,  and  serve  for  their  axes,  which  are  just  half  the 
thickness  of  the  grooves  or  divisions  above  named,  and  have  a  hub 
projecting  from  one  side  to  fill  their  respective  grooves  or  divisions 
and  keep  them  in  place  ;  two  pulleys  thus  constructed  are  placed  be- 
side each  other  in  the  two  first  grooves  or  divisions,  and  a  steel  spin- 
dle is  passed  through  them,  their  hubs  being  towards  each  other  ; 
consequently,  when  the  cylinder  c'y  is  turned  so  that  these  rollers 
come  in  contact  with  the  projections  on  the  marches  directly  under 
the  cylinder,  one  depresses  the  first  raising  march  in  the  series,  the 
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Other  the  first  sinking  march.  If  the  hubs  of  the  rollers  /^,  were 
placed  the  other  way  (reversed),  the  first  sinking  march  and  the  sec- 
ond raising  one  would  be  acted  on,  these  being  placed  under  the 
first  roller,  and  so  on.  The  others  are  placed  in  proper  order  for  an 
eight  leaf  satin  tweel,  and  need  no  further  illustration.  The 
rollers  /^,  can  be  turned  on  either  side,  so  as  to  sink  or  raise  the 
beadles,  as  required ;  and  by  drawing  out  the  spindles,  the  rollers 
can  be  so  arranged  in  the  cylinder  as  to  form  different  kinds  of 
tweels,  &c. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  evident,  that  variations 
may  be  made ;  as,  for  instance,  the  giving  off  a  less  or  greater  num- 
ber than  eight  picks  of  the  weft  per  change  of  pattern ;  and  although, 
in  the  foregoing  description  and  drawings  eight  picks  of  wejft  per 
card,  only,  are  mentioned,  the  machinery  is  not  confined  to  that 
number ;  the  Jacquard  shaft  may  turn  once  to  five  beats  of  the  lay, 
or  once  to  seven,  ice;  which  will  give  four  or  six  picks  of  weft  to 
the  card  or  change  of  pattern,  and  four  or  six  leaves  of  ground 
headles  will  be  used  instead  of  eight,  as  in  the  present  instance ;  ail 
of  which  any  experienced  manufacturer  or  power  loom  maker  wiU 
at  once  perceive. 

For  very  wide  textures,  two  of  the  cylinders  c',  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  one  set,  and  also  two  sets  of  the  coupers  u^j  the  lifting 
marches  f/^,  and  the  sinking  ones  6',  one  complete  set  at  each  side 
of  the  loom.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  because  the  headles  be- 
ing very  wide,  say  three  yards  or  more,  the  strain  on  one  set  alone 
would  be  very  great  We  therefore  prefer  the  use  of  two  sets  instead 
of  one,  on  very  wide  fabrics,  and  particularly  so  for  the  manufacture 
of  linen  table  cloths,  both  sets  being  geared  to  correspond  and  to  act 
at  the  same  time  on  their  respective  marches,  &c.  But  on  the  nar- 
rower fabrics,  say  under  forty  inches  wide,  one  set  alone,  as  herein 
above  specified,  will  be  quite  sufiicient. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  improvements  consists,  in  a  new  mode  of 
regulating  the  warp  beam.  The  warp  beam  gK  (Figs.  231,  232 
and  233)  is  surrounded  at  its  ends  by  friction  straps  A',  each  of 
which  descends  to  a  horizontal  lever  i' ;  the  fulcrum  of  this  lever  is 
supported  outside  the  frame  by  a  projecting  iron  j^ ;  on  the  other 
end  of  this  lever,  the  friction  weight  k^j  is  suspended,  one  weight  to 
each  side  of  the  loom,  (as  in  Fig.  233,)  to  which  a  connecting  rod  /', 
is  attached,  that  connects  it  with  an  upright  lever  m\  (Fig.  231  and 
232 ;)  this  lever  is  made  with  a  slot  in  its  lower  end  to  regulate  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum  o',  of  the  lever,  at  which  the  connecting 
rod  /',  is  attached  ;  the  fukrum  is  about  one  third  its  length  from  the 
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lop.  The  upper  ends  of  the  levers  m^,  support  the  journals  of  a 
small  roller  />^,  which  bear  against  the  warp  beam  g^.  When  the 
weaving  commences,  and  the  beam  is  fuU,  the  roller  p',  is  very  far 
from  its  centre,  and  the  weight  A:^,  is  near  the  end  of  the  lever  i^ ; 
as  the  size  of  the  warp  beam  decreases,  the  roller  p',  approaches 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  weight  A:^,  is  moved  towards  the 
friction  strap  A^,  thus  gradually  decreasing  the  friction  on  the  warp 
beam  and  regulating  the  tension  of  the  warp  ;  the  weights  A:',  will 
be  drawn  backwards  as  fast  as  the  warp  beam  decreases  in  size  ; 
the  friction  weights  may  be  drawn  back  by  springs,  or  by  some  other 
suitable  contrivance,  as,  for  instance,  by  weights  and  cords  passing 
over  pulleys,  &c.  as  in  Figs.  231,  232  and  233 ;  any  required  de- 
gree of  tension  may  be  given  to  the  warp  yarn,  by  simfdy  adding 
cast-iron  quoits  on  the  perpendicular  spindles,  which  are  screwed 
into  the  weights  A:^,  for  the  purpose,  as  shown  in  the  Figs. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  improvements  consists,  in  a  method  of  stop- 
ping the  loom  directly  when  the  thread  of  weft  breaks  or  becomes 
expended  in  the  shuttle.  This  contrivance  is  applicable  to  what  is 
called  the  stop  thread  motion ;  for  which  motion  patents  were 
granted  several  years  since  to  Charles  Cunningham,  Esq.,  of  Paris ; 
and  in  England,  to  Messrs.  Wells  and  Eccles,  of  Manchester,  for 
another  modification  thereof,  bearing  date  5th  Jan.  1838  ;  and  for 
another  modification  still,  to  Moses  Poole,  Esq.,  of  the  Patent  Office, 
bearing  date  12th  May,  1839.  Now,  in  order  that  the  nature  of  this 
invention  or  improvement  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  describe  so  much  of  the  methods  employed  hereto- 
fore, and  just  referred  to,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  present  modification.  Several  of  the  parts  of  this 
mechanism  are  the  same  as  in  Poole  and  Cunningham's  patents. 
In  the  patent  granted  to  Wells  and  Eccles  (which  is  described  in 
vol.  13,  new  series,  of  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences)  there 
are  two  double  acting  levers,  marked  T,  and  U,  being  connected  to- 
gether with  a  small  string  or  wire ;  these  levers  vibrate  on  two  stud 
pins,  which  serve  as  their  axes,  and  are  riveted  or  bolted  to  a  plate, 
secured  or  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  loom,  directly  over  the  threads 
or  cords  P,  q ;  the  top  set  of  which  cords  is  connected  to  that  end  of 
one  of  the  double  acting  levers,  marked  T,  which  projects  over  them ; 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  other  double  acting  lever,  there  is  made 
fast  a  small  knob  W,  which  plays  up  and  down  between  a  piece  of 
iron  on  the  belt  shipper,  and  the  front  of  the  lay  :  all  of  which  will  be 
seen  in  the  account  of  Wells  and  Eccles'  patent  just  alluded  to.  It 
will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  in  this  modification,  the  double  act- 
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ing  levers  T,  and  U,  will  be  kept  on  the  continual  wibble-wabble 
(shaking-quaker  fashion)  when  the  loom  is  in  operation,  and  thus 
the  knob  W,  will  sometimes  pop  itself  between  the  shipper  and  the 
lay  when  the  weft  is  not  broken,  or  expended  on  the  bobbin.  And, 
if  only  one  of  the  double  levers  T,  and  W,  is  used,  and  is  at  all  con- 
nected with  either  the  top  or  the  bottom  set  of  threads  P,  q^  by  means 
of  the  other  small  connecting  threads,  as  in  the  foregoing,  then,  the 
motion  will  be  quite  as  uncertain.  Now,  to  remedy  this  evil,  Poole's 
patent,  of  I2th  May,  1839,  has,  instead  of  the  double  acting  levers, 
above  referred  to,  a  small  jogged  piece  of  iron,  resting  on  the  girth 
of  the  loom  and  connected  to  the  side  of  the  shipper  slide  (see  Fig.  225); 
to  this  jogged  piece  of  iron  is  attached  a  set  of  small  cords,  which 
are  connected  to  the  under  tier  of  the  stop  motion  strings ;  by  this 
improvement  the  double  acting  levers  T,  and  U,  (in  Wells  and  Ec- 
cles'  patent,)  are  done  away  with  altogether.  Poole's  method  is 
thus  rendered  far  more  certain  than  the  other,  because  the  jogged 
piece  of  iron,  resting  on  the  side  of  the  loom,  renders  the  niotion  more 
steady. 

There  is  a  series  of  cords  y',  (see  Figs.  231,  232  and  238)  attached 
to  the  weights  r®,  (Fig.  231)  and  passing  over  the  pulleys  5*,  through 
the  beadles  or  endless  band  /',  (Figs.  230  and  231)  under  the  cum- 
ber-board, the  beadles  being  worked  by  the  cam  shaft — all  as  de- 
scribed in  the  patent  granted  to  Moses  Poole.  The  cords  y*,  after 
passing  over  the  shuttle-race,  instead  of  being  all  tied  to  one  iron 
on  the  breast-beam  or  front  board,  are,  as  shown,  half  of  them,  or 
those  passing  through  the  mails  in  the  back  beadle,  affixed  to  an 
iron  m',  that  projects  up  in  front  of  the  breast-beam  or  front  guard 
board ;  this  iron  extends  down  to  the  bottom  edge  of  the  breast- 
beam  or  front  board,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  then  turns  at  right 
angles  under  it,  as  at  v',(Figs.  231  and  238,)  the  end  terminating  in 
a  vertical  pin  or  turned-up  party',(see  Fig.  238)  a  little  shorter  than 
the  part  w' ;  to  the  top  of  this  turned-up  part  y*,  which  has  a  num- 
ber of  holes  for  the  purpose,  the  ends  of  the  cords  or  cat-guts  are  at- 
tached. On  the  breast-beam,  there  is  a  strong  piece  of  sheet-iron  w*, 
screwed  or  otherwise  made  fest,  that  extends  inward  to  the  iron  just 
described,  and  is  attached  to  the  breast-beam.  On  that  end  of  the 
iron  u',  next  to  the  lay,  a  stud-pin  projects,  forming  a  fulcrum  for  a 
lever  5;^, (see  Fig.  238 ;)  this  lever  curves  up  from  one  side  of  the  ful- 
crum slightly,  and  thence  projects  under  the  upper  set  of  cords  ^*, 
which  cords  are  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  iron  u^ ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fulcrum  the  lever  2r*,  extends  out  beyond  the  framing  and 
curves  down,  its  end  bearing  a  knob  (Figs.  231  and  238).     The 
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belt  shipper  a*,  and  its  catch  5^,  (Fig.  238)  are  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion. On  the  handle  of  the  shipper  is  a  projecting  piece  c*,  that 
reaches  beyond  the  upright  of  the  frame.  In  Fig.  238,  the  shipper 
a*,  is  represented  off,  and  consequently  the  loom  stopped.  The 
shuttle  at  each  pick  passes  between  the  upper  and  under  cords  q^, 
and  when  it  enters  the  box  it  leaves  the  weft  thread,  if  not  broken 
or  exhausted,  across  the  under  set ;  the  lower  set  of  cords  are  then 
raised,  and  the  upper  ones  depressed  till  they  meet  in  the  centre  of 
the  shed,  and  are  prevented  from  going  farther  by  the  thread  of  the 
weft ;  but  if  there  is  no  thread  left  across  between  the  sets  of  cords  q^, 
they  pass  each  other  and  the  upper  ones  are  brought  down  low 
enough  to  depress  the  end  of  the  bent  lever  z\  which  is  under  them ; 
this  elevates  the  knob  x^,  on  the  other  end,  and  brings  it  between 
the  lay  and  the  projection  c*,  on  the  shipper,  and  throws  it  off,  and 
consequently  causes  the  loom  to  stop. 

Fig.  239,  shows  as  much  of  a  power  loom  as  will  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain an  improved  method  of  taking-up  the  cloth ;  and  Fig.  240 
represents  the  apparatus  detached  from  the  loom,  d*,  is  the  driving 
wheel,  on  the  end  of  the  crank  shaft,  taking  into  the  wheel  e*j  on 
the  cam  shaft ;  on  this  shaft  we  place  an  eccentric  /%  surrounded 
by  a  collar  g*,  made  in  two  parts  and  held  together  by  bolts  h* ;  to 
one  side  of  the  collar  is  connected  a  rod  i*,  having  a  screw  joint  j*, 
for  receiving  the  end  of  a  rod  k*,  which  works  on  the  axis  pin  I*  ; 
this  pin  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  slot  m*^  of  the  vertical  lever 
which  has  its  fulcrum  at  n^,  to  suit  the  number  of  picks  of  weft  re- 
quired per  inch  of  the  goods  to  be  produced;  the  upper  end  of  this 
lever  has  also  a  slot  in  it,  carrying  a  stud-pin  o*,  and  this  stud-pin 
forms  the  axis  of  the  click  or  drag  p*,  which  draws  round  the  cloth 
roller  as  usual.  Now,  suppose  that  the  loom  is  put  into  action,  the 
eccentric  f\  will  cause  the  lever  m',  to  oscillate,  and  thus  a  contin- 
uous rotary  motion  will  be  communicated  to  the  cloth  roller,  through 
the  medium  of  the  click  or  drag  p*. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  may  be  performed,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  limit  ourself  to  the  particular  arrangement  of  ma- 
chinery required  for  a  loom  to  weave  figured  fabrics,  as  we  are  quite 
aware  that  different  forms  and  arrangements  will  be  found  necessary 
for  effecting  the  same  objects  in  looms  for  weaving  other  fabrics,  and 
to  which  some  of  these  our  improvements  may  be  applied,  but  they 
will  be  such  as  any  experienced  workman  may  at  once  understand 
from  the  description  here  given,  and  will  be  governed  by  the  nature 
of  the  loom  or  looms  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  as  well  as  the 
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goods  to  be  produced ;  as,  for  instance,  the  improved  method  of 
stopping  the  loom  when  tlie  weft  thread  breaks,  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  any  power  loom.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  limit 
the  said  improvements  to  looms  with  Jacquard  machinery,  as  they 
are  also  applicable  to  various  other  kinds  of  figured  looms ;  for  in- 
stance, cylinder  or  barrel  looms,  (like  that  described  at  page  1S2,) 
where  a  cylinder  is  used  instead  of  Jacquard  machinery. 

Firstly,  what  we  more  particularly  claim  as  the  inventions  or  im- 
provements, is  the  combination  of  the  third  shaft  x,  with  the  crank 
shafl  71,  and  cam  shaft  v,  the  Jacquard  and  cam  shafts  being  driven 
by  separate  pinions  on  the  crank  shaft,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  above  specified. 

Secondly,  we  claim  the  combination  of  the  double  sliding  cams  6^ 
one  for  each  of  the  shuttle  motion  treadles  c^ ;  which  cams  slide  in- 
dependently of  each  other  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in 
order  to  give  eight  regular  motions  on  the  right  and  miss  one,  then 
change  positions ;  and  in  connexion  therewith,  the  two  double  grooved 
wheels  or  drums  e^,  on  the  Jacquard  shaft  x,  and  the  two  regulating 
levers  or  rods/',  by  which  the  shifting  or  sliding  motion  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  double  shifting  cams  6-,  constructed  and  arranged 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

Thirdly,  we  claim  the  combination  of  the  cylinder  c',  with  the 
concentric  cam  wheel  r,  working  the  Jacquard,  for  acting  on  the 
marches  of  the  beadles,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above 
described  ;  but  we  do  not  claim  the  cylinder  c^,  as  new  in  itself,  the 
same  having  been  used  for  other  purposes  heretofore. 

Fourthly,  we  claim  the  combination  of  the  endless  cord  or  band  c, 
with  the  Jacquard  cylinder,  pulleys  6,  and  ^,  and  horizontal  lever  e, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Fifthly,  we  claim  the  apparatus  for  decreasing  the  tension  on  the 
ft-iction  strap,  on  the  warp  roller,  as  the  w^rp  unwinds ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  combination  of  the  roller  p^,  and  connecting  rods  /■,  with 
the  weights  A:',  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

Sixthly,  we  claim  the  improvement  in  the  motion  to  stop  the  loom 
when  the  weft  thread  or  threads  break  or  become  exhausted  in  the 
shuttle,  as  above  specified,  viz :  the  combination  of  the  iron  u ',  on 
the  breast-beam  or  ft'ont-board  of  the  loom,  the  tumed-up  end  y', 
and  lever  z^^  constructed  and  arranged  as  herein  made  known. 

The  improved  method  of  taking  up  the  cloth  represented  in  Figs. 
239  and  240,  was  invented  by  us  in  the  year  1831,  and  which  we 
first  applied  to  a  muslin  loom  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Claude 
Girdwin  &  Co.  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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The  foregoing  improvements  do  not  constitute  over  one-third  of 
our  inventions  in  looms.  We  have  obtained  patents  in  the  names 
of  Poole,  Cunningham,  Truffaut,  and  others,  for  25  or  30  other  im- 
provements, in  the  manufacture  of  plain,  tweeled  and  figured  goods 
by  hand  and  by  power,  which  we  cannot  describe  in  this  work ; 
indeed,  these  improvements  are  mostly  applicable  to  power  looms  for 
weaving  carpets,  coach-lace,  <Scc.&c.  &c;  but  we  intend  laying  them 
before  the  public,  along  with  other  interesting  matter,  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

On  application  to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of 
Patents  at  Washington,  D.  C,  he  furnished  us  with  the  following 
statement  of  claims  of  the  patents  granted  to  Erastus  B.  Bigelow, 
Esq.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.     Patent,  dated  May  16,  1842 : — 

"  First,  I  claim  the  placing  and  working  of  the  journals  t',  u\  v', 
and  w',  as  shown  ia  figures  1,  and  3,  of  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings, above  the  Jacquard  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
knot  cords  straight,  and  thereby  securing  their  proper  action  on  the 
trap  hoards  g',  and  h',  when  said  trap  boards  are  raised ;  and  also 
the  raising  of  one  of  said  trap  boards  whilst  the  other  descends 
in  order  to  equalize  the  powers  required  to  drive  the  loom  ;  and  in 
combination  with  this  arrangement,  I  Ukewise  claim  the  working 
of  the  card  prism  or  polygon,  by  means  of  a  cam,  or  other  analo- 
gous device  operating  on,  and  working  said  card  prism  or  polygon, 
when  the  trap  boards  are  at  rest ;  the  respective  operations  herein 
referred  to,  being  carried  on  or  effected,  substantially  in  the  manner 
herein  fully  made  known. 

"  Secondly,  I  claim  the  combination  formed  by  the  two  rollers  d*^ 
and  e*,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  through  which  rollers  the  cloth 
passes,  with  the  vibrating  or  tension  roller  i\  which  is  employed 
to  give  tension  to  the  warp,  substantially  as  described. 

"  Thirdly,  I  claim  the  connecting,  the  vibrating  or  tension  roller 
i*,  with  the  machinery  employed  to  turn  the  warp  beam,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  actiofi  of  said  machinery  on  said  warp 
beam,  and  thereby  determining  the  quantity  of  warp  delivered  out, 
in  the  manner  set  forth. 

^^  Fourthly,  I  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my  shuttle 
boxes,  as  described  under  the  head  of  my  third  improvement,  and 
represented  in  the  respective  figures  therein  referred  to,  together  with 
the  modifications  thereof  herein  made  known ;  the  said  shuttle  box 
consisting  of  a  tMe^  with  springs  and  catches,  and  having  a  pro- 
jecting pin  on  each  end,  which  is  to  be  received  and  operated 
upon  by  the  reciprocating  arms  as  described. 
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"  Fifthly^  I  have  represcjited  and  described  my  shuttle  boxes  as 
disconnected  with  the  lathe  (lay,  we  suppose,)  but  I  do  not  now 
claim  the  mere  disconnecting  of  these  parts,  this  having  been  the 
subject  of  a  claim  in  the  specification  of  a  patent  for  a  loom  for 
weaving  coach  lace  granted  to  me  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1837— 
But  I  do  claim  as  an  improvement  thereon,  the  working  of  a  series 
of  shuttle  boxes,  so  disconnected,  and  supported  by  the  frame  of  the 
loom,  or  other  stationary  part  of  the  structure  adapted  thereto  in  the 
manner  set  forth,  that  is  to  say,  having  the  said  shuttle  boxes  to 
turn  or  slide  in  stationary  fixtures  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
loofn,  or  in  any  other  manner  which  is  substantially  the  same.  A 
series  of  shuttle  boxes  so  disconnected  may  be  applied,  and  I  intend 
to  ap|)ly  them  to  looms  in  which  the  fly  shuttle  is  used,  and  I  do 
not  limit  my  claim,  therefore,  to  their  employment  in  looms  of  the 
kind  herein  described  (the  above  claim  is  a  'cute  one.) 

"  Sixthly,  I  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  and  combining  tiie 
machinery  employed  to  cause  the  above  mentioned  reciprocatiug 
arms,  rods  or  bars,  to  receive,  retain  or  discharge  the  shuttles,  when 
they  are  handed  through  the  warp  ! 

"  Seventhly,  I  claim  the  manner  of  constructing  and  arranging 
the  apparatus  herein  desciibed,  for  preventing  tlie  selvage  of  the 
cloth  from  being  drawn  in,  and  of  stopping  the  loom  when  the 
filling  breaks,  or  is  exhausted  on  the  bobbin. 

"  Eighthly,  I  claim  the  manner  of  throwing  the  loom  out  of  gear, 
when  a  change  of  colour  is  required  in  the  filling,  by  means  of  the 
conn ectioji  formed  for  that  purpose  between  the  Jacquard  machine 
and  the  shipper,  whether  such  connection  be  made  precisely  in  the 
manner  described,  or  in  any  other  which  is  substantially  the  same." 

Patent,  dated  May  26,  1842 ;  antedated.  May  1,  1842. 

"  First,  I  claim  the  application  of  the  measuring  roller  t ,  to  the 
cloth  or  yam,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  to  deliver  out  the  chain  or  warp,  or  to  take  up  the 
finished  cloth  in  the  manner  above  described,  or  under  such  modifi- 
cations thereof  as  shall  produce  the  same  end  by  similar  means. 

"  Secondly,  I  claim  the  combination  formed  by  the  tension  roller 
b,  and  the  measuring  roller  t,  co-operating  together  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

"  Thirdly,  I  claim  the  mode  of  giving  an  uniform  tension  to  each 
thread  of  woof  or  filling  as  above  described,  that  is  to  say,  I  claim 
the  grasping  of  the  thread  of  woof  cr  filling,  at  a  point  between 
the  shuttle  and  selvage  of  the  clothj  by  the  bars  e',  e',  and  ^,  q*^  or 
by  a  pair  of  pliers  operating  in  a  similar  manner  as  set  forth,  to- 
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gether  with  the  mode  of  giving  tension  to  the  filling  as  above  set 
forth,  or  in  any  other  manner  which  is  substantially  the  same. 

"  Fourthly y  I  claim  the  manner  in  which  I  have  connected  the 
shipper  and  the  rotating  shaft  x'^  with  the  apparatus  employed  to 
give  tension  to  the  woof  or  filling,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the 
loom  out  of  gear  when  the  woof  or  filling  breaks,  or  is  exhausted  on 
the  bobbin." 

Patent,  granted  May  30,  1842 ;  antedated  May  1,  1842. 

"  Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements,  in 
the  loom  for  weaving  counterpanes,  and  other  figured  articles,  and 
having,  also,  set  forth  several  different  modifications  thereof,  and 
particularly  in  the  manner  of  forming  and  arranging  the  cams  on 
the  cam  shafts,  by  which  the  required  motion  is  given  to  the  re- 
spective treadles,  so  as  to  correspond  in  their  action  with  the 
arrangements  made  in  the  other  parts  of  the  loom,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  claim,  nor  do  I  intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  par- 
ti ml  ar  arrangement  of  the  cams  and  treadles,  these  not  constituting 
a  distinguishing  or  an  essential  feature  of  my  improvements  ;  these 
consisting,  mainly,  in  the  mounting  of  the  loom  and  of  tying  up  the 
harness,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  owe  or  more  moveable 
harness-boards,  and  of  one  or  more  leaves  of  headles,  and  of  the 
Jacquard  Machine  in  the  p(^wer  loom.  By  this  arrangement  I  am 
enabled  to  produce  a  free  and  open  shed  of  the  warp,  and  to  allow 
one  part,  or  shed,  thereof  to  descend  whilst  the  other  is  rising. 
What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  constituting  my  inventions,  and  which 
I  desire  to  secure  by  Letters  Patent,  is  the  within  described  man- 
ners or  modes  of  mounting  the  loom,  and  tying  up  the  harness,  and 
of  working  the  same,  in  which,  under  its  various  modifications,  I 
combine  a  moveable  harness-board,  or  boards,  with  one,  or  more, 
leaves  of  headles,  or  harness,  and  with  the  Jacquard  Machine  in 
the  power  loom,  such  arrangement  and  combination  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  herein  describedJ^ 

We  have  given  above  Mr.  Bigelow's  claims,  exactly  as  received 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents ;  and  we  shall  now  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  them,  beginning  with  his  patent  of  16th  May,  1842. 

The  first  claim,  regarding  the  action  of  the  knot-cords  and  trap- 
boards,  contains  no  new  feature,  as  has  been  already  stated.  See 
pages  446  to  448.  The  working  of  the  card  prism  or  polygon, 
(Jacquard  cylinder),  by  means  of  a  cam,  when  the  trap  boards  are 
at  rest  (or  even  in  motion)  has  been  done  long  since.  Mr.  J.  Kyle, 
of  Glasgow,  M.  Eug.  Lefebre,  of  Lyons,  and  M.  R.  Dubois,  of 
Paris,  used  cams  and  other  contrivances  for  that  purpose  many  years 
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ago,  on  looms  for  weaving  some  kinds  of  vestings  and  furniture 
stuffs ;  and  we  ourself  effected  the  same  thing  as  for  back  as  the 
year  1831,  on  a  loom  for  weaving  quilted  vee^ting  stuffs,  but  owing 
to  improvements  which  we  afterwards  made  in  the  mode  of  tying 
up  the  harness,  we  were  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  cam  altogether. 

Both  the  second  and  third  claims  are  comprised  io  Poole's,  Cun- 
ningham's, Truffaut's,  and  Wilbur's  patents.  See  page  462,  and 
Figs.  218,  219  and  220. 

The  fourth  claim  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fiflh  claim,  for  disconnecting  the  shuttle  boxes  from  the  lay, 
making  the  boxes  to  turn  or  slide  on  stationary  fixtures  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  loom,  is  ingenious,  and,  if  simplified  in  its  mechan- 
ism, might  be  found  advantageous  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
kinds  of  fancy  goods ;  but,  besides  Mr.  Fletcher  (see  page  394) 
there  are  five  other  different  claimants  to  the  honour  of  this  inven- 
tion. It  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  to  whom  this  contrivance 
justly  belongs ;  which  our  forthcoming  treatise  on  carpeting  will 
clearly  set  to  rights. 

The  sixth  claim  merits  no  attention. 

The  seventh  claim,  for  preventing  the  selvage  of  the  cloth  from 
being  drawn  in,  and  of  stopping  the  loom  when  the  weft  thread 
breaks,  is  illustrated  at  pages  403, 416  to  421,  443, 454  to  463,  and 
at  468  to  478. 

The  eighth  claim  is,  for  throwing  the  loom  out  of  gear  by  means 
of  a  connection  between  the  shipper  and  the  Jacquard  machine.  If 
by  this  Mr.  Bigelow  means  the  connection  of  the  shipper  with  a  few 
spare  Jacquard  needles,  one  for  each  colour  employed,  these  needles 
being  acted  upon  by  the  card  when  a  new  colour  is  to  comunence  io 
the  cloth ;  we  say,  if  he  means  this,  he  claims  that  which  truly  be- 
longs to  us.  Besides,  we  have  adapted  Jacquard  needles,  (with 
lifting  hooks,  made  of  No.  10  wire,)  for  working  a  series  tffshtittle 
boxes,  either  in  hand  or  power  looms ;  and  for  which  we  obtained 
patents,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Poole,  and  others,  several  years  before 
the  date  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  patent  A  modification  of  our  plan  fbr 
working  the  shuttle  boxes  with  the  Jacquard,  is  specified  in  Poole's 
patent  of  May  12,  1839 ;  and  any  person  who  feels  interested  on  the 
subject  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawings  of  this 
patent,  from  Messrs.  Poole  and  Carpmael,  of  the  Patent  Office, 
4  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  on  payment  at  2SU.  lOs. 
(about  $108,00.) 

In  Mr.  Bigelow's  patent  of  26th  May,  1842,  his  first  claim  is^  the 
measuring  roller  t,  d&c.,  for  regulating  the  giving-out  of  the  warp 
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and  the  taking-up  of  the  cloth.  Our  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 
described  at  page  362,  and  represented  at  Figs.  161  to  164,  where 
a  measuring  roller  is  shown,  marked  d. 

The  second  claim  is  only  a  modification  of  the  first 

The  third  claim  is,  for  the  mode  of  giving  uniform  tension  to  each 
thread  of  weft  or  filling,  by  means  of  a  finger  or  pusher  at  each  sel- 
vage of  the  cloth,  working  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  lay ;  which  fingers 
draw  or  push  the  weft  thread  toward  the  cloth  at  each  pick  of  the 
shuttle.  Mr.  B.  also  claims  the  grasping  of  the  weft  thread  at  a 
point  between  the  shuttle  and  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  by  bars,  or 
by  a  pair  of  pliers,  in  connection  with  the  fingers  for  tightening  up 
the  weft,  as  already  described.  Both  of  these  inventions  are  ours, 
and  are  included  in  our  patents.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834 
we  laboured  under  great  difficulty  in  weaving  heavy  silk  and 
wooUen  goods,  the  warps  being  of  a  sticky  nature,  and  it  was  then 
that  we  applied  these  motions  for  obviating  the  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  most  competent  manufacturers  in  France,  who  saw  these  inven- 
tions in  operation,  were  highly  delighted  with  them  ;  and  firom  the 
testimonials  at  the  end  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  these  motions,  in  connection  with  several  of  our 
other  improvements,  for  upwards  of  nine  years  previous  to  our  leav- 
ing France,  in  1841.  See  also  Enoch  Burt's  patent  of  19th  August, 
1828,  page  403. 

The  fourth  claim  is  comprised  in  our  patents  already  referred  to, 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  make  any  observations  upon  it  here. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Bigelow's  counter- 
pane loom  (see  pages  446  to  449),  the  patent  for  which  is  dated  30th 
May,  1842 ;  and  we  would  just  state  in  this  place,  what  we  before 
hinted,  that  without  the  motions  taken  firom  Tompkins  and  Gilroy's 
loom,  and  from  ^'Cross's  counterpoise  harness,"  the  counterpane 
loom  would  be  no  loom  at  all ;  as  it  is,  however,  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose very  weU. 

We  make  the  following  extract  fi'om  the  specification  of  a  patent, 
bearing  date  May,  1839,  granted  to  us  in  the  name  of  Moses  Poole, 
of  the  Patent  Office,  London : — 

"  The  tenth  part  of  the  invention  consists,  in  drawing  up  or  tight- 
ening the  weft  thread  or  threads  at  each  and  every  throw  of  the 
shuttle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  loose  threads  or  loops,  or  any  other  un- 
evenness  in  the  cloth  woven,  or  being  wove  in  the  loom  to  which 
this  new  mechanism  is  applied,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  manufacturer  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  even  in  hand  looms  there  is  often  the  greatest  possible 
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diificulty  to  the  weaver,  or  person  who  tends  looms,  to  keep  the  weft 
thread  always  straight,  that  is  to  say,  that  when  the  shuttle  receives 
its  motion  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other  opposite  side,  that 
the  weft  thread  in  the  opening  of  the  warp  yam  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  crooked  line,  or  zig-zag,  in  and  out,  or  similar  to  a 
thread  of  woollen  yarn  ravelled  or  taken  out  of  an  old  stocking ; 
this  has  always  been  a  source  of  the  very  greatest  embarrassment 
to  the  weaving  community,  and  more  particularly  so  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  silk,  woollen  and  such  like  sticky  or  gummy  yams; 
for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  weft  thread  must  be  woven  into 
the  cloth  in  a  very  loose  and  imperfect  manner,  unless  something  is 
done  to  remedy  that  evil,  and  this  is  the  case  more  particularly  in 
looms  worked  by  power.     And  I  would  further  remark,  that  it  is 
well  known  to  all  manufacturers  and  weavers  in  general,  that  there 
never    has,  up  to  this  present   time,   been  any  efTectual   remedy 
found  out  to  do  away  with  the  above  mentioned  evil,  and  particu- 
larly so  in  power  looms ;  for  it  must  at  once  be  perceived  by  the 
most  inexperienced  manufacturer  or  weaver,  that  unless  the  surface 
or  texture  of    the  cloth  or  fabric  woven  is  perfectly  smooth   and 
of  a  glossy  appearance,  something  like  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  then 
the  cloth  or  fabric  will  not  be  so  good  either  in  appearance  or  in  sub- 
stance.    But  by  means  of  this  invention  or  improvement,  all  these 
above  mentioned  evils  will  be  annihilated,  and  done  away  with ; 
the  construction  and  adaption  of  which  will  be  readily  understood 
by  every  experienced  manufacturer  or  mechanic  who  is  accfuainted 
with  looms  and  machinery  in  general ;  neither  is  it  subject  to  derange- 
ment in  any  way  whatever,  when  once  adopted  to  any  loom  or  looms, 
whether  such  loom  or  looms  are  worked  by  steam  or  other  power." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  invention,  including  several  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  it,  applicable  to  various  kinds  of  looms  ;  and 
the  patentee  further  observes  : — 

"  Having  described  the  various  parts  of  the  invention  or  improve- 
ments in  looms,  the  manner  of  their  working  is  as  follows,  namely: 
as  soon  as  the  shuttle  has  entered  the  lay  box,  after  having  been 
driven  through  the  shed  as  in  other  looms,  and  when  the  lay  is 
about  half  its  full  course  or  distance  forward  towards  the  fell  of  the 
cloth,  then  the  said  finger  or  curved  lever-piece  will  push  forward 
the  weft  thread  or  threads  before  the  warp  threads  descend  or  close 
U^ether,  and  also  before  the  reed  comes  into  contact  with  the 
cloth." 

The  patentee  next  refers  to  the  figures  contained  in  the  patent, 
and  afterwards  claims  as  follows : — 
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'^  Having  now  described  the  invention  or  improvement  in  looms, 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would  remark, 
that  of  course  I  place  one  motion  at  each  selvage  of  the  cloth,  so 
that  the  weft  thread  wiU  be  drawn  from  each  side  of  the  cloth  being 
woven ;  and  I  would  further  remark,  that  I  do  claim  as  the  inven- 
tion the  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose  above  described 
of  drawing  or  tightening  the  weft  thread  or  threads  of  a  fabric  or 
fabrics,  in  whatever  way  the  same  may  be  applied,  so  long  as  the 
principle  of  the  invention  is  retained,  that  of  pushing  or  carrying 
forward  whatever  part  of  the  weft  thread  may  remain  loose, 
slack  or  kinked  in  the  warp  opening  after  the  shuttle  has  received 
its  impulse  as  aforesaid,  and  I  do  also  claim  the  application  of  the 
same  to  all  looms,  whetlier  such  looms  are  worked  by  steam  or  other 
power." 

Although  in  all  Mr.  Bigelow's  claims  just  referred  to,  we  have,  we 
regret  to  say,  not  been  able  to  discover  any  new  feature,  yet  this 
gentleman  is  the  patentee  of  another  loom,  for  weaving  coach-lace 
by  power,  with  Jacquard  machinery,  of  which  we  have  formed  a 
very  favourable  opinion.  We  think  this  loom  evinces  much  inge- 
nuity in  its  construction,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  machine  for  weav- 
ing coach-lace  yet  introduced.* 

The  importance  of  the  fine  arts  in  connection  with  manufactures, 
has  been  so  much  felt  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  subject  was  investi- 
gated by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1835  ; 
and  the  evidence  then  brought  forward  is  highly  valuable,  being  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  British  artists 
and  manufacturers.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  information 
thus  furnished,  and  as  it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  manu- 
facturers of  figured  goods,  we  think  it  may  very  properly  be  intro- 
duced into  this  work.  We  accordingly  proceed  to  quote  the  evidence 
of  the  late  M.  Claude  Guillotte,  and  shall  follow  with  that  of  other 
distinguished  gentlemen. 

M,  Claude  Guillotte,  examined :  I  am  a  maker  of  Jacquard 
looms,  and  of  all  sorts  of  looms  for  silk  manufacture,  and  of  French 
bar  looms,  by  Premaillerre,  upon  which  (the  bar  looms)  from  ten  to 
thirty  ribbons  at  a  time  may  be  manufactured,  and  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  conducted  by  a  young  man.  Of  those,  I  manufactured 
1 50,  at  several  times,  and  for  several  parties  ;  and  they  were  the  very 
first  ever  introduced  to  this  country,  and  for  which  machinery  I  took 


*  A  correct  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawings  of  this  loom  will  be  g^ven 
in  our  promised  work  on  carpeting. 
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out  a  potent  Jacquard  machinery  adapts  itself  to  all  sorts  of  tissue. 
I  made  three  years  ago  the  most  complicated  machine  ever  produced 
in  England,  with  4,600  threads,  at  a  cost  of  602.,  and  before  it  was 
put  in  order  and  set  to  work,  it  cost  100/.  ($500,00) ;  it  was  for 
weaving  napkins  and  table-cloths,  and  was  worked  by  one  man.  I 
also  made  many  of  the  Jacquard  machines,  with  1,600  to  1,700 
threads  for  smaller  table  linen.  Of  late,  I  am  making  Jacquaid 
machines,  by  hundreds,  for  all  parts  of  England,  where  they  had 
not  been  introduced  before.  For  Yorkshire,  I  am  particularly  en- 
gaged at  present  making  them  for  merinos  and  damasks,  and  the 
same  for  Bolton  and  Manchester ;  I  have  agents  at  Manchester  and 
Bolton ;  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  making  them  at  Coventry  fcr 
ribbons.  There  are  from  7,000  to  8,000  Jacquard  looms  in  opera- 
tion in  the  country,  and  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  demand  ;  for  the  silk  manufacture,  I  received  in  London  orders 
for  six,  eight,  and  ten  at  a  time ;  in  Yorkshire,  I  received  oriea 
for  from  sixty  to  eighty  at  a  time  ;  and  for  worsted  nrianu£Eu:ture8, 
the  demand  is  also  considerable.*  The  demand  commenced  about 
eleven  years  ago,  and  has  become  much  more  active  of  late  in  York- 
shire :  and  yet,  I  was  four  years  ago  in  Yorkshire,  at  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  the  surrounding  country,  with  an  interpreter,  taking 
with  me  half  a  dozen,  and  there  was  no  individual  willing  to  pur- 
chase one ;  and  after  my  return,  I  received  an  order  for  one  machine, 
in  order  to  make  an  experiment ;  it  succeeded,  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  order  from  the  same  individual,  a  Mr.  Gill,  to  manu&cture 
more  than  100  such  machines,  and  there  was  a  demand  at  any 
price  from  every  body.  These  were  to  re-place  the  old  mechanism, 
which  was  employed  in  producing  small  patterns ;  those  are  princi- 
pally used  for  waistcoats.  The  demand  could  not  of  course  continoe 
so  great  as  it  was  ;  but  there  is  still  a  demand,  principally  for  me- 
rinos and  damasks.  In  Scotland  I  have  an  agent,  but  I  do  not  do 
much;  the  price  of  the  cards  for  the  manufacture  of  Scotch  shawls 
being  too  high.  The  difficulty  of  applying  these  cards  to  shawl- 
making  is,  that  for  the  production  of  a  beautiful  pattern,  5,000  or 
6,000  are  required,  which  makes  the  machinery  too  expensive.!  At 
Norwich,  a  good  many  were  sold  one  or  two  years  ago,  but  they  are 
expensive^  and  it  has  prevented  its  being  much  applied  to  the  silk 
manu&cture.    In  Scotland,  they  use  a  draw-boy  instead  of  a  Jac- 

*  There  are  probably  at  this  time  (1844)  30,000  Jacquard  machines  in  opera- 
tion  in  Great  Britain. 

t  For  some  of  the  finer  species  of  shawls,  now  prodoced  in  Europe,  m 
many  as  from  12,000  to  20,000  cards  are  used 
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quard ;  in  Scotland  and  Norwich,  the  number  of  cards  which  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  figure  make  the  employment  of 
Jacqusurd  machines  much  more  expensive.  Sometimes  I  employ 
foreign  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  my  machines,  but  they 
leave  me  when  they  can  better  their  condition  ;  and  a  good  work- 
man, such  as  I  employ,  will  get  thirty  shillings  ($7,50)  a  week.  I 
think  the  price  is  lower  here  than  it  is  in  France,  and  I  account  for 
it  thus :  because  I  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  in  my 
own  workshops  ;  while  in  France  the  production  of  a  Jacquard  ma- 
chine is  divided  among  the  workshops  of  several  persons.*  There 
are  only  two  principal  makers  here,  but  the  competition  between 
those  two  is  so  great  that  the  prices  are  kept  low.  Many  inexperi- 
enced persons  have  made  attempts  to  make  the  nuuJiines,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  those  who  had  m^ore  experience^ 
and  they  have  failed  in  producing  the  article  as  cheaply  as  we 
da  I  employ  from  thirty  to  forty  workmen  in  Spitalfields.  The 
operation  of  adapting  the  design  to  the  loom  is  this  : — First,  the  de- 
sign or  pattern  to  be  produced  on  the  cloth  is  drawn  on  paper,  and 
exhibited  for  approbation  ;  it  shows  on  paper  what  it  is  intended  to 
be  on  the  cloth  ;  as  the  threads  are  very  minute,  they  are  then  as  it 
were  extended  on  another  paper,  design-paper,  of  a  larger  size,  which 
shows  the  pattern  as  it  were  magnified,  in  order  to  place  so  many 
threads  to  the  inch,  perhaps  twenty,  that  every  square  may  represent 
a  thread.  This  is  what  the  French  call  "  mise  en  carte,^^  and  in 
English, ''  put  upon  rule-paper.''t  The  next  process  the  rule-paper 
undergoes  is,  to  be  read  in,  which  transfers  the  pattern  fi'om  the 
rule-paper,  and  prepares  it  fully  for  the  stamping  or  cutting  of  the 
cards.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  mechanical,  consisting  of  punch- 
ing holes  in  the  cards,  according  to  the  number  required,  and 
applying  the  card  to  the  machine.  I  have  seen  200  boys 
employed  in  weaving  the  richest  figures  in  the  loom.  To  so 
simple  a  process  is  the  principle  of  weaving  now  reduced,  that 
even  boys  of  sixteefi  years  of  age  are  set  to  weave  the  figures  of  so 
compUcated  a  nature,  as  formerly  would  have  required  men  of  thirty 
years'  experience.  In  some  departments  of  this  process,  the  man- 
ufacture is  superior  uC England,  in  others  in  France,  Plain  silks, 
if  manufactured  with  the  same  materials,  the  production  will  be 

*  This  is  not  the  case  in  France  now,  as  every  Jacquard  maker  of  any  note 
completes  his  machines  in  his  own  workshops. 

t  The  term  designing  means  in  France,  drawing  the  first  outline  of  the  pat- 
tern, answering  to  what  we  call  sketching;  and  the  term  mise  en  cwrte 
answers  to  our  term  designing,  or  transferring  the  pattern  to  the  design-paper 
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equal  in  England  as  in  France ;  figured  silks  are  equal,  as  respects 
the  mere  manufacture  ;  and  there  are  two  points  of  inferiority,  the 
designing  and  the  mise  en  carte.  One  particular  reason  for  inferi- 
ority in  England,  which  has  much  struck  me,  is,  the  exorbitant 
price  of  cards.  In  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  cards  which  have 
been  used  for  woollen  goods  have  been  returned  to  the  Excise.  A 
return  of  duty  has  been  obtained.  I  think  that,  if  the  same  thing 
were  done  with  the  Jacquard  cards,  it  would  have  a  tendency  ta 
diminish  the  price.  Though,  generally  speaking,  the  price  is  about 
equal  in  the  two  countries  ;  yet  in  the  reading  the  designs  there  is 
tliis  enormous  difference ;  the  average  price  in  France  is  three  frana^ 
or  half-a-crown  sterUng ;  in  England,  the  price  was  a  long  time  15*. ; 
it  came  down  to  10^.,  and  I  now  charge  8^.  per  hundred  I  attri- 
bute that  to  two  causes,  the  presence  of  silk  manufacturers,  which 
has  created  a  greater  competition  and  a  greater  necessity  for  activity. 
This  activity  commenced  in  the  year  1823,  but  since  1826  the 
activity  and  competition  has  greatly  increased.  The  consequence 
of  this  competition  has  been  also  the  introduction  of  a  great  many 
French  designers  to  settle  here.  The  French  designer  understands 
the  mise  en  carte  (putting  on  rule  paper)  better  than  the  English 
designer ;  and  the  French  metteur  en  carte,  understands  design 
better  than  the  English  fnetteur  en  carte.  The  reason  that  occa- 
sions this  great  difference  between  tlie  metteur  en  cartes  and  design- 
ers of  England  and  France^  is,  that  the  designers  themselves  are 
obliged  to  put  it  on  the  rule-paper,  and  previous  to  that  go  through 
every  branch  of  the  business  (including  the  weavi7ig\  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  that  they  are  more  perfect.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  design  better  in  France  than  here ;  but  there  is 
a  much  greater  number  of  designers  of  the  same  capabilities  in 
France  than  here.  In  consequence  of  the  encouragement  the  French 
designers  receive,  they  are  both  more  numerous  and  more  talented, 
although  there  are  individuals  in  England  equally  as  clever,  and 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  their  art.  The  artist  who  draws  the 
designs  at  Lyons  is  the  artist  generally  employed  to  transfer  them  to 
the  rule-paper.  This  person,  whom  I  consider  the  metteiir  en  ccwte, 
is  only  employed  in  that ;  he  is  inferior  here.  In  Lyons,  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  there  is  never  a  design  drawn  at  all ;  but  the 
first  production  of  the  design  is  on  the  rule-paper.  The  metteur  en 
carte  is  himself  an  artist.  It  is  in  the  connexion  between  the  arts 
and  the  manufactures  that  we  are  inferior.  In  France  a  manufec- 
turer  employs  from  three  to  four  artists,  and  in  England  one  artist 
supplies  fi'om  eight  to  ten  manufocturers.     An  indifferent  artist  em- 
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ployed  in  painting  the  patterns  on  the  ruled  paper  may  be  obtained 
for  50Z.  ($260,00)  a-year,  but  there  are  men  whose  services  are  worth 
400Z.  a-year,  or  even  a  share  of  the  manufacture.  The  sale  of  the 
fancy  trade  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  abUUies  of  the 
designer.  In  France  there  are  often  only  one  or  two  artists  who 
are  paid,  and  who  get  from  ISOL  to  2001,  a-year,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral who  give  their  services  for  the  instruction  they  receive.  The 
metteur  en  carte  should  be  well  instructed  in  designing.  He  should 
also  be  acquainted  with  manufactures  in  theory  and  in  principle. 
They  are  so  at  Lyons,  but  they  are  not  so  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Jacquard  loom  was  first  adopted  at  Lyons  after  the  Revolution. 
Before  the  invention  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  eight  or  ten  years 
were  required  to  make  a  good  workman ;  afterwards  six  months 
were  sufficient.  For  ten  years  after  the  discovery,  the  machinery 
remained  with  very  little  influence,  but  designers  increased  with  the 
introduction  of  the  machine.  From  the  year  1808  to  1810  the  ma- 
chine was  brought  into  activity,  but  at  that  period  it  was  very 
imperfect.  In  1814  it  was  much  improved^  and  in  1816  it  was 
fairly  established.  When  France  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the 
Jacquard  machine,  it  gave  her  great  advantage  in  other  countries. 
France  has  only  by  great  exertions  produced  better  and  cheaper 
than  they.  There  is  a  school  of  design  at  Lyons.  The  young 
artists  have  since  the  discovery  of  M.  Jacquard  particularly  turned 
their  attention  to  the  m^ise  en  carte.  There  has  been  a  great 
augmentation  of  such  young  artists ;  indeed,  there  were  no  such  art- 
ists before ;  for  it  was  found  requisite  to  set  up  Jacquard  machines 
in  the  school  of  design.  This  lasted  two  or  three  years  only ;  they 
now  obtain  the  required  knowledge  of  the  loom  out  of  the  school. 
The  discovery  of  the  Jacquard  loom  infinitely  muItipUed  the  number 
of  young  artists,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  m,ise  en  carte.  The 
great  advantage  of  Jacquard  machinery,  is  this,  that  it  enables  that 
to  be  done  in  a  few  weeks,  which  before  occupied  months  ;  and  that 
the  change  of  a  pattern  formerly  was  a  long,  laborious,  and  costly 
affair,  and  now  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  may  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  completion  of  the  reading  and  the  stamping  or 
cutting  of  the  cards.  In  France,  in  ordinary  cases,  our  artists  re- 
ceive six  months^  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  manufacture  before 
they  are  called  into  the  field  of  practice,  after  they  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  design  at  Lyons ;  or  artists,  during  their 
instruction,  must  pass  two  hours  a  day  to  understand  the  theory  of 
the  application  of  the  design  relative  to  the  machine.  There  are 
private  instructors  who  give  those  lessons  in  the  school  of  design  at 

62 
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Lyons ;  they  also  give  instructions  in  the  nUse  en  carte^  making 
their  talent  practical.  The  English  copy  the  good  French  patterns 
and  the  French  copy  the  good  English  patterns.  The  best  English 
designs  are  those  on  cotton  goods ;  but  the  English  do  not  under- 
stand the  mise  en  carte*  We  sometimes  make  good  copies  firom 
English  patterns  for  the  Spitalfields  looms  from  the  English  printed 
muslins,  but  it  requires  taste  and  knowledge  to  arrange  them.  The 
French  manufacturer  can  come  with  patterns  every  year  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  samples  of  them  on  the  cloth,  whilst  the  En^ish 
manufacturer  only  brings  it  on  the  paper ;  the  cause  of  that  is,  the 
French  manufecturer  employs  weavers  who  are  solely  engaged  in 
the  production  of  patterns,  and  as  the  pattern  on  the  cloth  shows 
more  distinctly  the  effect  than  the  drawing  on  paper,  it  gives  them 
an  advantage  in  the  market.  There  are  individuals  who  are  en- 
gaged, and  who  collect  at  Paris  the  patterns  in  vogue  there,  which 
they  bring  and  dispose  of  in  England,  and  they  also  carry  to  the 
continent  such  patterns  as  they  can  collect  here  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  These  only  serve  as  mere  ideas;  in  the  execution  of  the 
working  drawings  the  French  improve  upon  us.  If  there  were  a 
school  of  design  established  in  London,  its  effects  in  three  years 
would  be  so  to  equalize  the  manufactures  of  the  two  countries,  that 
the  country  in  which  they  were  produced  would  not  be  recognis- 
able.* The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  the 
silk  manufacture  are,  first,  the  high  duty  on  paper.  The  high 
price  of  paper  has  this  injurious  effect,  that  the  manufacturer  is  very 
unwilling  to  change  his  patterns.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  cost  in  France  and  England ;  it  is  as  one  Uyfour.  The  English 
card  is  superior  to  the  French  ;  but  that  makes  little  dilfference,  be- 
cause it  is  never  worn  out,  a  new  pattern  being  alwajrs  introduced 
before  the  cards  are  damaged  or  worn.  The  two  disadvantages  I 
consider  are  these,  the  higher  price  of  the  cardsj  and  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  m£tteur  en  carte.  With  respect  to  colours,  I  think,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  where  there  is  an  apparently  greater  beauty  in 
the  French  dyes,  they  are  much  less  permanent  than  those  of 
England,  and  I  have  seen  many  examples  where,  after  a  few  weeks' 
wearing,  the  French  colours  have  wholly  faded. 


^*I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  remarks  about  deck- 
ing and  mise  en  carte;  for  as  this  is  the  very  head  part  of  all  that 


*  French  patterns  have  still  the  ascendancy  in  Great  Britain  ( 1844). 
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belongs  to  the  weaving  department,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
very  least  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  before  any  thing  else  the 
most  worthy  of  your  attention  and  considerati4>n.  For  as  long  as 
this  branch  of  the  business  is  not  highly  improved,  and  proper  schools 
for  design  and  mise  en  carte  erected,  and  children,  who  already 
have  acquired  the  practical  and  theoretical  part  of  weaving,  are  en- 
gaged and  trained  up  in  this  art,  France  will  always  have  to  boast 
over  England  of  the  honour  of  sending  more  fancy  patterns^  and 
finer  a?id  more  beautiful  workm,anship,  and,  in  fact,  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  should 
meet  with  your  Honourable  Committee's  approbation,  and  get  en- 
couragement to  bring  it  into  fulfilment,  and  to  get  such  schools 
erected  in  some  quarter  of  Spitalfields,  or  its  arrondissement,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  English  manufacturers  will  soon  rival, 
if  not  altogether  equal,  the  French  manufacture,  and  tlms  throw  off 
the  sharn^  of  seeing  foreign  manufactures  surpass  the  English  in 
quality  and  workmanship. 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"Claude  Guillotte." 

Mr.  Robert  Harrison,  examined :  In  designs  and  patterns  in 
the  silk  trade  we  are  very  inferior  to  the  French  ;  and  that  is  the 
principal  difficulty  under  which  we  labour  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  persons  in  this  country  who  are  capable 
of  giving  proper  designs ;  the  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  men  not  having  been  brought  up  in  this  country  to 
design  for  silk  ;  */  is  very  different  to  designing  for  pri?iters,  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  necessary  a  man  should  be  conversatit 
with  the  principle  of  weaving  before  he  can  make  a  proper  de- 
sign for  silk.  If  we  could  only  get  designs  in  this  country,  we 
should  be  able  to  find  parties  that  could  put  them  on  ruled  paper  for 
weaving.  There  is  nothing  but  what  we  could  make,  provided  we 
had  a  proper  designer  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  patterns  for  weav- 
ing ;  and  I  think  the  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance of  not  having  any  school  of  arts  in  this  country,  where  young 
men  would  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting themselves  in  drawing  for  that  particular  branch  of  the 
manufacture.  There  is  no  want  of  talent  in  the  country,  because 
there  are  a  great  many  persons  engaged  exclusively  in  the  produc- 
tion of  designs  for  printed  cottons,  challies,  and  bandannas ;  we 
have  in  the  trade  individuals  who  can  draw  patterns,  but  are 
not  conversant  with  the  principle  of  weaving,  and  therefore  we 
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have  been  unable  to  put  those  patterns  to  work.  We  have  now 
many  patterns  by  us  which  are  perfectly  useless,  because  the  draw- 
ing is  not  adapted  to  weaving.  We  would  wiUinglf/,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  engage  a  7nan  at  a  handsome  salary^  conversant  wUh 
the  principle  of  weaving,  as  a  designer,  and  also  able  to  put  the 
pattern  upon  paper.  Foreigners  are  not  superior  to  us  in  their 
colours ;  there  is  a  brightness  in  their  colours  we  certainly  do  not 
possess,  but  I  think  our  colours  are  more  permanent.  The  dyeing 
of  colours  has  certainly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  permanency  of  colours  decidedly  is  more  than  the 
French.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  chemical  knowledge  be- 
fore a  man  can  be  a  good  dyer.  I  understand  the  peculiar  bril- 
liancy of  the  French  colours  arises  from  the  cUmate  more  than  any 
thing  else,  and  the  water  has  something  to  do  with  it  as  welL  It 
has  occurred  to  me,  if  we  had  a  school  of  arts  established  in  this 
country,  that  a  great  many  young  men  would  be  willing  to  make 
themselves  conversant  with  the  principle  of  weaving,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  that  particular  study,  and  ultimately  to  become  design- 
ers and  drawers  upon  ruled  paper  for  the  silk  trade.  It  would  be  a 
lucrative  profession. 

Mr,  John  Hoxcell,  {of  the  firm  of  Howell  and  James,  Regent 
.street),  examined :  The  manner  of  choosing  our  patterns  or  goods 
is  as  follows :  it  is  usual  for  the  Lyons  manufacturers  to  come  twice 
a  year  to  England,  that  is,  in  the  spring  for  the  autumn,  and  tlie 
autumn  for  the  spring,  and  they  produce  perhaps  200  or  300  pat- 
terns, not  paper  patterns,  but  silk  patterns  or  gauze  patterns,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  from  these  patterns  we  make  our  selection ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  cer- 
tain patterns,  that  we  say,  "  You  must  withdraw  that,  it  must  be 
made  for  us  only,"  and  for  20  or  30  pieces  they  will  do  that.  Now 
the  English  manufacturers  never  give  us  that  advantage,  they  think 
it  very  expensive  to  put  to  work  a  pattern  to  show  us  the  eflect  of  it, 
for  it  looks  so  different  on  paper  to  what  it  is  in  reality,  that  we  cannot 
decide  whether  we  shall  have  it  or  not,  and  we  often  urge  them  to 
bring  us  a  little  piece  ready,  to  see  the  effect  of  it ;  sometimes  we 
want  colour,  sometimes  we  want  a  little  change  in  the  disposition ; 
but  there  has  always  been  an  objection  to  the  expense  incurred,  and 
therefore  we  are  obliged  to  bear  the  expense  if  we  are  content  to 
order  from  a  paper  pattern  ;  we  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  a  pattern-drawer  or  designer ;  not  a  pattern-drawer  be- 
cause they  are  distinct  businesses.  I  never  found  a  good  designer 
in  England ;  a  pattern-drawer  is  a  different  thing  altogether  ;  he 
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is  the  man  who  puts  the  thing  comparatively  to  work,  as  an  archi- 
tect designs  the  building  of  a  house.  Neither  have  I  found  a  good 
pcUtern-drawer ;  the  designer  gives  us  a  small  pattern,  and  the 
pattern-drawer  is  the  person  who  prepares  the  work ;  as  an  architect 
gives  a  drawing  to  the  builder,  so  does  the  designer  to  the  pattern- 
drawer.  I  think  that  there  are  not  so  many  persons  capable  of 
doing  it  in  this  country  as  in  France ;  the  pattern-drawer  is  the  me- 
dium between  the  designer  and  the  weaver.  After  the  Peace  with 
France,  I  found  the  manufactures  of  that  country  were  superior  to 
those  of  England  ;  I  mean  in  regard  to  silks  of  all  descriptions  ;  but 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  arose  out  of  having  made  use  of  better 
material ;  the  natural  silk  of  France  has  been  considered  better 
than  any  other  country,  but  now  we  have  an  importation  of  that 
natural  silk,  and  it  is  manufactured  here.  The  importation  of  raw 
silk  from  France,  by  reason  of  its  superior  quality,  has  beneficially 
acted  upon  the  English  manufacture ;  I  found  their  silks  better  the 
moment  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  and  see  them  ;  but  I  have  found 
them  declining  every  day  since ;  every  time  I  go  to  France,  I  find 
the  French  silks  are  not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be  in  point  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  ;  they  appear  to  be  desirous  of  a  large  trade 
rather  than  a  small  good  trade ;  the  English  manufacture  has  im- 
proved in  a  greater  ratio  perhaps  since  then.  France  is  superior  to 
us  in  design ;  but  it  is  confined  to  very  few  houses;  there  is  only 
one  house  at  Lyons  we  can  deal  with  largely,  because  their  taste  is 
always  superior ;  I  am  speaking  of  design.  We  keep  all  our  pat- 
terns ;  patterns  fifty  years  old  are  very  useful  to  us  at  this 
present  moment.  The  French  pay  great  attention  to  pattern 
shawls ;  they  will  give  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  for  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  or  India  shawl, /or  the  sake  of  the  pattern.  The  shawls 
that  were  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  in  France  were  superior  to  the 
India  shawk ;  the  patterns  more  perfect.*  Their  patterns  are  supe- 
rior in  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  combination  of  colours  and 
design.  It  is  all  superior.  I  believe  they  have  a  superiority  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  manufacture,  and  execution  as  well.  Will  the  Com- 
mittee allow  me  to  exhibit  some  pieces  of  paper,  to  elucidate  the 
connexion  between  silk  and  other  materials,  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  ?  It  shows  how  the  introduction  of  good  patterns  will 
give  a  taste  or  style  to  other  materials  ;  it  is  intended  for  rooms  in 
lieu  of  silks  ;  and  instead  of  costing  two  guineas  and  a  half,  a  yard 
would  only  cost  2^.  &d.    The  inventors  are  De  la  Rue  and  Com- 

*  See  Cashmere  Shawls,  pages  268  to  275. 
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pany,  Buuhill-row. — {Mr.  Howell  then  produced  to  the  Committee 
pcUtems  of  various  colours.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Field  Gibson^  examined :  I  am  a  silk  inanu&c- 
turer  in  Spitalfields.  The  description  of  figured  silks  which  we  are 
now  making  in  Spitalfields  are  of  a  very  small  and  insignificant 
kind ;  they  are  not  of  the  large  class  of  patterns.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral class  of  patterns  that  are  now  making.  They  are  almost 
entirely  copies  or  variations  from  French  patterns ;  there  is  but  a 
very  small  degree  of  talent  employed  in  Spitalfields  in  the  productioD 
of  patterns.  We  are  almost  destittUe  of  original  taste  in  thai 
particular  department.  The  French  patterns  are  generally  given 
to  the  pattern-makers  by  the  manufacturers,  and  they  either  copy 
precisely,  or  make  variations  as  the  manu&cturers,  or  their  own 
taste  may  suggest.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  drawer  of  pat- 
terns who  is  an  educated  artist.  A  good  pattern-drawer  may  obtain 
from  100/.  to  200/.  a-year ;  but  the  remuneration  varies  with  the 
description  of  pattern.  It  is  also  mixed  up  with  a  remuneratioo 
given  for  reducing  the  design  to  the  mould,  or  cutting  the  card, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  weaving  it  in  the  looms.  I  think  that 
the  two  difficulties  under  which  we  labour  at  present,  are,  first,  thai 
y>e  have  no  protection  for  patterns^  so  that  if  I  make  an  outlay  of 
from  20/.  to  100/.  upon  a  pattern  it  may  be  pirated  to-morrow  by  my 
neighbour,  and  I  should  have  no  compensation  for  it ;  and  the  sec- 
ond difficulty  is,  that  we  have  no  national  taste  in  this  department 
of  art,  that  we  have  no  originality  in  design  of  drannnff  of  pal- 
terns,  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  copies  from  French  patterns 
in  order  to  supply  the  demands  of  our  customers.  I  think  a  school 
of  arts  open  to  persons  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  this  coun- 
try would  be  of  high  value  and  importance,  coupled  with  the  protec- 
tion of  patterns ;  but  without  a  protection  of  patterns,  no  scluxil  of 
design  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  us.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  master-manufacturers  would  undertake  any  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  establishment.  The  utmost  that  could  be  expected 
from  them  would  be  to  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  arrang^ 
ment  and  working  of  the  system ;  and  I  believe  the  &ct  is,  that  in 
France  the  Government,  or  the  municipal  authorities,  or  both  to- 
gether, do  pay  for  the  whde  cost  of  the  establishment  If  the  ^oi- 
eral  taste  of  the  nation  was  improved,  it  would  be  beneficial  lo 
our  manufkctures ;  and  I  would  add  that  ours  is  a  manufactnie 
which  is  capable  of  such  extreme  variety  in  shades  of  coloor,  in  the 
blending  of  shades,  and  in  producing  various  forms  of  pattern,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  one  to  which  the  exhibition  ot  all  works  of  ait 
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in  which  colours  are  concerned  would  be  more  beneficial.  A  pro- 
tection for  patterns  should  be  for  not  less  than  twelve  months.  I 
can  give  a  reason  why  a  season  or  six  months  would  not  be  a  suiS- 
cient  time.  I  was  manufacturing  a  pattern  in  silk  during  the 
spring,  to  the  order  of  a  large  house  of  business  in  London.  I  re- 
ceived orders  from  them  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
pattern  in  autumn  colours ;  but  in  the  last  month  this  pattern  was 
taken  to  Manchester  and  manufactured  there.  The  order  which  I 
had  received  for  tt^e  winter  article  was  immediately  countermanded, 
because  it  was  produced  at  Manchester  at  a  much  less  price.    A 

HEAVY    FINE    SHOULD   BE    INFLICTED   FOR   PIRACY.      Sometimes 

there  are  more  than  100  pieces  of  the  same  pattern.  It  more  often 
happens  that  there  are  less  than  100  ;  more  often  than  not.  Ac- 
cording to  the  average  returns  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Lyons,  the  number  of  pieces  made  of  fancy  goods  of  particular  pat- 
terns does  not  exceed  20  from  the  loom ;  what  is  the  average  pro- 
duction of  England  of  the  same  manu&cture,  I  have  no  precise 
knowledge  of — but  I  should  say  double,  at  least  40  pieces.  In 
French  silks,  in  some  cases,  a  very  large  profit  is  paid  to  manu- 
facturers on  condition  that  they  shall  produce  a  small  number,  and 
then  destroy  the  design.  A  pattern  should  be  protected  by  register- 
ing the  actual  pattern.  With  regard  to  printed  goods,  the  custom 
is  for  the  parties  to  print  on  the  end,  "  engaged  for  three  months," 
and  after  that  period  it  may  be  copied  by  any  body ;  that  would  be 
a  sufficient  protection  if  it  was  extended,  as  I  said  before  to  twelve 
mmiths — whatever  registration  took  place  should  be  a  public  and 
authentic  one.  The  registration  and  location  of  patterns,  represent- 
ing the  state  of  perfection  in  the  particular  trade,  would  be  in  itself 
a  great  means  of  advancing  and  improving  the  manufacture. 
There  are  no  superior  weavers  solely  employed  in  weaving  patterns, 
and  there  is  a  good  reason  why  this  is  so ;  a  weaver  could  not  him- 
self produce  the  pattern  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  same  way  as  he 
does  at  Lyons,  because  in  London  he  is  not  possessed  of  machinery 
by  which  he  could  do  it;  the  machinery  belongs  to  the  master- 
manufacturer  here,  but  in  Lyons  it  belongs  to  the  weaver.  I  have 
heard  that  in  France  after  the  design  has  been  produced,  the  weaver 
introduces  a  considerable  modification  into  the  pattern  itself. 

James  Skene,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  in  Scotland  ;  €Uso,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland,  examined :  My  opportunities  of  acquiring  inform- 
ation with  regard  to  the  advantage  which  manufacturers  may  derive 
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from  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design,  have  been  du- 
ring the  greater  period  of  my  Ufe ;  I  was  educated  abroad,  and  stayed 
in  one  of  the  foreign  academies  for  three  years,  when  a  young  man, 
and  since  that  period  I  have  been  about  ten  years  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  being  fond  of  art  myself,  I  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.     The  Board  of  Trustees  was  instituted  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland ;  in  consequence  of 
some  alteration  that  took  place  in  the  customs  and  duties  connected 
with  the  two  countries,  a  sum  of  money  became  due  by  England  to 
Scotland,  payable  to  different  estabUshments  and  different  individu- 
als.    The  surplus  of  that  sum  was  appointed  by  Government  by  the 
15th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  to  be  employed  in  all  time  com- 
ing for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  Scotland.     That 
was  the  origin  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  year  1707 ;   at 
that  time  an  annuity  of  2,000/.  was  appointed  to  be  paid  for  seven 
years  to  the  Board.     That  was  the  first  grant.     The  Board,  never- 
theless, was  not  established  till  the  year  1727 ;  there  came  to  be  ac- 
cordingly arrears  of  that  2,000/.  for  seven  years,  which  made  14,000/., 
which  was  then  paid  to  the  Board,  as  also  a  sum  of  6,000/.  of  farther 
arrears  after  the  annuity  had  been  made  permanent,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  funded  properly.     The  grant  of  the  2,000/.  was 
then  rendered  perpetual,  and  they  have  ever  since  received  that  sum. 
Various  alterations  have  taken  place  in  their  proceedings,  and  their 
funds  have  been  considerably  augmented ;   some  of  their  funds 
being  in  the  public  securities  during  the  war,  and  exceedingly  well 
managed,  considerable  savings  were  obtained  by  that  means ;  so 
that  now  their  funds  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  annuity  of 
2,000/.  payable  by  government ;  they  have  the  sum  of  30,000/.  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Water  Company  of  Edinburgh,  for 
which  they  receive  the  interest;  they  have  15,000/.  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Innis,  of  Lochalsh,  also  yielding  interest ;  they  have  a  sum  of 
1,000/.  in  the  hands  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  which  at  present 
yields  no  interest,  as  the  town  is  bankrupt.     They  built  the  Royal 
Institution,  a  large  building  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating various  learned  bodies  there ;  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and  the  Institutioii  for 
Antiquities  (the  Antiquarian  Society,  as  they  call  it),  and  also  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Board  itself ;  they  receive  rentfl  jfrom  those 
other  societies  which  amount  to  the  annual  rent  of  740/. :  that  con- 
stitutes the  fund.    The  principal  means  which  the  Board  have  lid- 
lowed  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  among  the  people  of 
Scotland,  has  now  been  in  operation  for  about  seventy  years :  about 
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seventy  years  ago  they  established  a  school  for  drawing,  being 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  foreigners  possessed  over  this  coun- 
try as  teachers  of  design  at  that  period^  they  got  a  person  of  the 
name  of  De  La  Croix,  a  Frenchman  of  coiisiderable  skill,  who  set 
that  institution  a  going;  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of  forty 
pupils  taught  by  one  master,  and  the  pupils  are  admitted  gratis. 
They  offer  specimens  of  their  capacity,  and  certificates  as  to  char- 
acter to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  judge  of  those  who  are  to 
be  admitted,  giving  the  preference  to  those  who  seem  the  most 
deserving  of  it.  It  is  an  establishment  which  very  soon  rose  into 
great  repute  in  the  country,  and  has  continued  exceedingly  success- 
ful ever  since.  The  number  of  pupils  has  remained  stationary, 
with  only  one  master.  It  has  been  managed  since  its  first  establish- 
ment by  a  series  of  very  eminent  teachers.  The  person  who  now 
holds  it,  Mr.  William  Allen,  is  the  first  artist  in  Scotland.  The 
Board  contemplates  extending  it,  and  they  are  at  present  taking 
measures  for  that  purpose.  Hitherto  it  remains  on  the  same  footing, 
only  forty  pupils,  but  so  great  is  the  demand  of  the  public  for  the 
exten^on  of  it,  and  so  high  it  stands  in  their  estimation,  that 
although  there  are  about  four  or  five  elections  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  there  generally  are  at  least  ten  candidates  for  every  single  va- 
cancy that  occurs,  and  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  very  disagreeable 
administration  to  the  Board  to  reject  so  many  young  men  from  hav- 
ing instruction  in  the  art  of  design,  when  they  seem  desirous  to 
obtain  it.  The  pupils  are  principally  engravers  and  statuaries,  also 
artists,  coach-painters,  house-painters,  and  manufacturers ;  persons 
of  that  kind.  Mr.  Wilkie,  (Sir  David)  was  educated  there,  Mr.  Bar- 
net,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Allen  himself.  I  believe  there  is  not  an  emi- 
nent name  in  the  history  of  art  connected  with  Scotland  where  the 
individual  has  not  been  educated  at  that  academy.  It  has  produced 
the  most  eminent  men,  either  as  artists,  engravers,  or  as  connected 
with  any  of  the  corresponding  professions ;  in  facty  it  has  done  a 
world  of  good  to  the  country.  The  candidates  produce  specimens 
of  their  talents  for  drawing;  they  produce  certificates  of  their  good 
character ;  the  Board  is  very  particular  upon  that  subject :  also  if 
they  are  apprentices  they  produce  certificates  from  their  maf^ters  that 
they  will  give  them  the  means  of  attending,  and  then  all  these  are 
examined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  that  young  man  whose 
name  perhaps  they  are  ignorant  of,  but  that  young  man  whose 
qualifications  seem  best,  is  the  person  elected.  The  only  preference 
they  seem  disposed  to  give  is  to  the  younger  classes  of  them  in  pre- 
ference to  older  ones.    The  Board  of  Trustees  also  established  a 
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hrancli  school  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  pattern  draw- 
ing for  table-cloths,  diaper,  and  matters  of  that  description,  at  the 
town  of  Dumfermliiie ;  it  was  upon  a  particular  system,  and  the 
Board  engaged  to  give  50Z.  a-year  to  a  master,  provided  the  manufac- 
turers of  Dumfermline  would  contribute  an  equal  sum.  They  did  soi, 
and  that  school  was  in  operation  for  a  good  many  years ;  I  do  not 
exactly  recollect  the  number  of  years,  but  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  was  exceedingly  beneficial,  and,  in  fitct,  was  one  of  the  great 
causes,  in  conjunction  with  the  encouragement  of  premiums  for  the 
best  articles  of  manufacture  given  annually  by  the  Board,  of  raising 
the  establishment  of  linen  manufactures  in  the  town  of  Dumferm- 
line. Last  year  the  manufacturers  declined  contributing  any  further 
to  it,  because  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  few  only,  who  contributed 
their  proportion,  and  these  few,  two  or  three  of  the  manufecturers, 
said  the  burthen  was  too  hard  upon  them,  and  they  could  not  con- 
tribute any  longer,  wishing  the  Board  to  advance  the  whole  sum  of 
100/.  That  was  incompatable  with  the  idea  the  Board  had  of  en- 
suring the  establishment  which  they  fostered,  being  one  beneficial 
to  the  manufacturers  themselves,  that  they  should  give  the  whde 
sum,  and  therefore  they  declined  giving  it,  and  that  school  has  ac- 
cordingly fallen.  They  found  it  advantageous,  but  the  whole  body 
of  them  were  disinclined  to  contribute  to  it  There  were  two  or 
three  who  continued  to  contribute  to  the  last,  but  they  found  60/.  a 
year  was  more  than  they  were  disposed  to  give.  The  master  could 
not  undertake  it  under  100/.,  and  the  Board  was  not  inclined  to 
give  above  50/.,  which  they  originally  proposed.  The  designs  of 
French  shawls  are  almost  confined  to  the  Indian  patterns ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the  French  have  exceeded 
even  in  that  respect  the  English  in  their  patterns  ;  because  they 
have  turned  their  attention  to  it  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 
There  is  a  school  at  this  moment  in  Paris,  where  about  seventy 
pupib  are  instructed  expressly  in  that  particular  branch  of  shawl 
patterns,  taught  by  a  person  who  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  believe  the  price  of  their  shawls  is  under  that  of  this 
country.  I  am  not  awaie  whether  the  Mechanics'  Instituticxis  there 
give  any  instructions  of  the  kind ;  but  the  Board  of  Trustees  being 
aware  of  the  deficiency  in  that  respect,  has  now  sent  an  exceeding 
clever  artist  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  upon 
that  subject,  whom  they  mean  to  introduce  to  the  Academy  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  establish  a  class  for  that  especial  purpose,  not  ftr 
teaching  shawl  patterns  alone,  but  patterns  in  general  oomiecied 
with  manufactures.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  fixitiiig  to 
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establish  those  would  be  to  have  a  sjrstem  of  instruction ;  a  centrical 
establishment  upon  a  re^lar  system,  which  should  not  be  deviated 
from  in  any  respect ;  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time 
a  number  of  students  would  be  raised  in  that  centrical  establish- 
ment, who  might  then  be  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  might  be  required,  and  establish  branches  in  communi- 
cation with  the  centrical  establishment,  and  under  the  same  regula- 
tions and  the  same  superintendence.  That  at  the  same  time  would 
serve  not  only  as  a  school  for  instruction,  but  also  a  kind  of  hatU  ton 
for  the  most  recent  improvements  in  all  the  different  combinations 
of  art  connected  with  manufactures.*  I  should  be  disposed  to  extend 
it  pretty  far  in  that  respect,  particularly  to  make  it  an  establishment 
of  different  classes.  One  of  the  great  defects  in  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  country,  is,  that  the  first  branch  of  art,  namely  the 
fundamental  one,  is  that  which  is  neglected ;  that  is,  what  is 
called  drawing  from  the  round  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  rudiments  of 
design,  the  most  indispensable^  although  the  most  neglected  ;  ex- 
cept the  Royal  Academy  and  that  Academy  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, I  am  not  aware  any  other  teacher  of  drawing  does  really 
adhere  to  that  system,  which  I  know  in  French  academies  to  be  the 
only  system  that  is  taught,  because  they  conceive ;  and  it  has  been 
the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  artists  for  many  generations,  as  well  as  the 
old  masters,  that  this  is  the  only  species  of  study  which  is  requisite 
to  form  an  artist.  If  he  has  once  acquired  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
from  the  round,  or  drawing  from  objects  of  beautiful  outline,  and 
containing  means  of  light  and  shade,  that  he  is  enabled  then  to  turn 
his  talent  to  any  of  the  branches  that  he  may  require  without  any 
further  instruction.  In  this  country  we  seem  to  take  a  secondary 
part  of  it ;  to  take  instruction  in  a  more  advanced  part,  and  neglect 
the  rudimental  part  In  correctness  of  drawing  the  human  figure, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  proportions,  we  are  very  deficient ;  and  on 

*  An  establishment  on  this  principle  has  been  erected  at  St  Petersburg,  in 
Russia,  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  where  all  the 
new  improvements  connected  with  manufactures,  introduced  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  America  are  tested  by  actual  operation ;  and  as 
soon  as  any  improvement  gives  satisfaction,  it  is  forwarded  to  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  is  considered  likely  to  prove  most  advantageous  to  the 
national  interest  Our  friends,  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Varrell,  machine-makers, 
Paris,  (France)  informed  us,  that  they  had  examined  this  establishment  when 
in  Russia  in  the  year  1840 ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  plan  is  a  most  excellent 
one  for  advancing  the  manufactures.  These  gentlemen  further  informed  us^ 
that  the  concern  was  conducted  by  the  most  talented  mechanics  and  manu- 
facturers, from  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  America.    See  page  424. 
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that  accouQl  I  would  make  it  a  rule  of  that  establishmeDi,  that  the 
first  class  should  be  that  one  in  which  instruction  in  given  in  chalk 
drawing  on  a  large  scale  from  the  round,  having  a  series  of  second 
classes  where  the  difTerent  branches  connected  with  the  useful  arts 
were  taught,  which  covers  very  many ;  architecture  and  all  other 
branches  connected  with  the  useful  arts,  ornamenting,  decorative, 
house-painters,  and  so  on.  I  would  not  only  make  the  fundamentil 
principle  (correctness  of  design)  the  object,  but  also  what  may  be 
termed  the  perspective  in  botany,  and  those  parts  which  are  con- 
nected with  certain  sciences  which  may  be  called  positive  parts  of 
art.  It  appears  to  me,  a  very  little  instruction,  perhaps  a  few 
lectures,  on  this,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  useful  arts,  would  be 
sufficient,  that  is,  on  anatomy,  chemistry,  optics,  with  reference  to 
colours  and  botany.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  very  great  defect 
ill  general  in  our  patterns,  in  botanical  accuracy,  where  flowers  are 
introduced ;  the  foreign  pattern-drawers  are  uniformly  correct ; 
our  pattern-drawers  very  seldom  so.  I  would  have  a  third  class  for 
the  higher  branches,  and  for  the  purpose  of  artists  ;  but  that  confined 
alone  to  men  whose  object  in  life  was  to  be  artists.  I  would  have  a 
certain  subdivision  of  instruction,  so  that  pupils  coming  there,  and 
wishing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  casting  in  bronze  or  in 
iron,  or  studying  modelling  silver,  or  turning  themselves  towards  pat- 
tern-drawing on  cotton  or  on  silk  fabrics,  might  have  the  means, 
afler  a  certain  time,  of  devoting  their  undivided  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  that  kind,  comprehending  the  requisite  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manufacture  itself;  so  that  they  might  go  out  from 
the  institution,  having  chosen  that  division  of  the  subject  most  suited 
to  their  capabilities ;  they  might  go  out  as  manufacturing  artists,  to 
accomplish  the  particular  object  which  they  felt  themselves  most 
particularly  qualified  for.  And  the  purpose  I  should  have  in  divi- 
ding it  into  classes,  would  be  this,  to,  in  fact,  repress  an  error  which 
those  academies  are  exceedingly  liable  to  fall  into,  and  which  the 
academy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Scotland  has  already  fallen 
into ;  that  is,  of  neglecting  those  parts  of  the  study  which  apply 
to  the  useful  arts,  and  dedicating  their  attention  alone  to  the  higher 
branches ;  in  fact,  making  all  the  pupils  study  as  artists,  and  not  as 
men  to  pursue  useful  branches  of  occupation.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  thing  to  pursue,  in  such  institutions,  those  portions  of  art 
which  may  be  said  to  be  connected  with  individual  taste  or  individ- 
ual genius,  since  the  tendency  of  so  pursuing  them  must  be  to 
neglect  those  portions  of  art  which  are  positive  and  truty  and 
founded  upon  invariable  principles  of  art    I  consider  that  the  divieioD 
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into  classes  might  prevent  this  tendency ;  because,  if  the  first  class 
is  imperative  that  no  pupil  could  enter  the  academy  without  going 
through  a  course  of  the  first  class,  then  he  would  be  enabled  to  turn 
his  talent  to  any  branch  of  design  he  might  choose;  he  may  then 
quit  the  academy.  If  he  chooses  to  follow  out  the  pursuit  to  the 
highest  branches  by  the  recommendation  of  the  master,  he  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so ;  but  it  has  been  experienced  in  those  academies 
in  Scotland,  that  many  pupils  who  come  there  with  a  view  towards 
the  useful  arts,  have  quitted  it  and  become  artists  themselves.  At 
the  Academy  in  Edinburgh,  where  forty  pupils  are  taught,  the  mas- 
ter receives  160/.  a-year,  and  there  is  an  officer  leceiving  60/.  a-year ; 
and  with  taxes  and  lighting  the  fire,  and  so  on,  there  are  some  other 
expenses,  but  of  no  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  whole  amount 
of  it ;  and  supposing  subordinate  schools  were  established  at  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  Scot- 
land, I  should  conceive  that  a  sufficient  master  would  be  found  at 
100/.  a-yoar  to  carry  on  the  establishment.  It  would  not  do  for  a 
master,  at  certain  times,  to  make  circuits  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  give  instructions  for  three  months,  or  some  such  period. 
Drawing  requires  a  little  time;  and  although  it  does  not  require 
very  great  labour  on  the  part  of  the  master,  it  still  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  superintendance ;  that  he  sees  what  the  pupils  are  doing ; 
but  it  appears  to  me,  the  more  numerous  an  academy  is,  the  more 
advantage  the  pupil  derives  from  it,  because  he  improves  by  what 
he  sees  his  neighbours  doing;  it  does  not  require  much  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  master,  but  it  requires  a  person  to  be  able  to  correc/ 
where  errors  occur.  In  that  school  of  forty  pupils  I  have  not  any 
doubt,  that,  at  any  period,  six  or  eight  might  be  drawn  firom  it  per- 
fectly capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  design.  On  the  supposition  that 
these  establishments  were  formed  and  connected  so  with  the  mother 
establishment  in  Edinburgh,  publicity  should  be  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  all  their  proceedings,  and  the  state  of  the  school,  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  accounts  of  the  funds,  should  be  annually  laid  before 
Parliament.  It  would  interest  the  public  on  the  subject,  a?id  the  in- 
terest of  the  jmblic  is  very  much  wanted.  Reports  of  our  academy 
are  made  to  the  King,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Treasury.  They  are 
not  made  to  Parliament  at  present,  but  they  might  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  Parliament  The  Board  established  prizes  for  pattern- 
drawing  in  their  academy,  and  a  good  many  very  creditable  speci- 
mens have  been,  within  two  or  three  years,  produced ;  but  there  is  one 
deficiency  there,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  teaching  for  that 
matter,  which  is  this ;  thcU  matiy  of  those  patterns  whidi  were 
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exceedvigly  beautiful^  were  not  altogether  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  manufacture  ;  the  persons  were  not  conversant 
with  looms,  not  conversant  with  manufactures  in  foct,  and  therefore 
they  require  the  means  to  be  provided  of  having  recourse  to  a  mas- 
ter, who  can  instruct  them  in  the  working  of  the  fabric,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  which  their  pattern  has  been  employed.  In  France, 
the  workmen  is  m^re  an  artist  than  in  this  country.  The  system 
in  France  is  very  different,  because  there  the  artists  of  the  first 
eminence  employ  themselves,  and  make  it  the  most  profitable  part 
of  their  time  in  pattern-drawing,  and  they  are  paid  a  very  high 
price  by  the  manufacturers.  There  is  a  legislative  protection  to 
their  work,  which  in  this  country  we  have  not,  and  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance ;  so  that  for  a  year  (I  believe  that  is  the  period)  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  artist  is  quite  sure  of  his  pattern  not  being 
pirated.  It  appears  to  me,  that  some  legislative  interference  in  that 
matter  would  be  almost  necessary  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  any  es- 
tablishment for  encouraging  the  art  of  design  amongst  the  middle 
class  of  society  in  this  country,  that  they  may  be  protected  in  the 
production  of  their  genius ;  otherwise  neither  the  manufacturer  can 
afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  pattern,  or  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the 
pattern  which  he  may  lose,  nor  can  the  artist  risk  it  On  general 
principles  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  a  speedy  and  cheap 
remedy  should  be  given  to  the  inventor  of  a  design ;  a  small  sum  to 
be  paid  for  the  right  of  proprietorship.  It  appears  to  me  that  one  thing 
in  which  the  British  manufacturer  is  most  deficient,  is  that  of  a 
knowledge  of  colours ;  at  present,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  with 
manufacturers  goes,  I  believe  they  copy  entirely  their  patterns  from 
France  ;  in  doing  so,  if  they  introduce  any  alteration  into  them 
they  often  spoil  them  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  which  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of,  the  theory  of  colour ;  but  it  is  one 
which  appears  to  me  a  very  singular  circumstance  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to,  because  we  know  quite  well  that  any  deviation 
from  the  regular  established  and  fixed  rules  of  harmony  of  colours, 
produces  the  same  efiect  to  the  eye  as  any  deviation  in  music  from 
the  harmony  of  notes.  It  produces  an  equally  bad  eflTect ;  and  in 
placing  our  manufactures  or  fancy  goods  along  with  French  fiBtncy 
goods,  it  has  oflen  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  to  see 
how  very  little  those  rules  which  are  exceedingly  simple,  are  attended 
to  in  the  English  copies.  That  was  my  reason  for  suggesting  a 
lecture  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  on  optics,  in  &ct|  on  cdours,  at 
those  schoob ;  for  the  rules  are  simjde,  but  quite  necessary  to  be 
known  to  any  person  who  has  occasion  to  place  colours  in  juxlapo- 
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sition.  The  funds  of  the  Board  have  been  very  much  reduced  this 
last  year ;  they  are  now  exceedingly  small,  but  they  are  at  present 
engaged  in  measures  for  the  extension  of  that  very  object,  because 
it  appeared  to  the  members  of  the  Board  that  that  was  the  most  es- 
sential requisite  for  the  improvement  of  our  manufactures,  because 
it  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  in  point  of  excellency  of  workman- 
ship the  British  manufacturers  have  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  it  is 
only  in  the  taste  of  design  in  which  they  are  deficient ;  therefore 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  particularly  directed  their  attention  to 
that  subject,  as  their  funds  have  been  so  much  reduced  that  they  do 
not  see  they  have  the  means  of  doing  much  else.  In  the  course  of 
this  ensuing  winter  I  expect  that  a  good  deal  will  be  done  on  the 
subject.  The  French  pattern-drawers  have  the  flowers  before  them. 
I  believe,  in  this  country,  when  they  do  make  patterns,  which  is  not 
very  often,  they  take  any  book  of  travels,  containing  flowers,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct ;  but  I  know  the  French  aitists  copy  from 
the  flower  itself,  and  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  skilful  persons,  it 
is  always  botanically  correct.  Academies  might  not  only  be  con- 
nected with  botanic  gardens,  but  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  insti- 
tutions in  surgery ;  for  instance,  anatomy  and  other  branches  con- 
nected more  particularly  with  science  and  art ;  how  it  might  be 
brought  about,  I  am  not  quite  aware,  except  by  employing  persons ; 
there  are  only  professors ;  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tage that  would  arise  from  it :  I  think  the  improvement  in  matters 
of  taste  in  general  has  been  very  remarkable  in  Scotland  within  a  few 
years,  and  in  dyes  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement ;  since 
the  Board  of  Trustees  have  given  premiums  for  that  special  purpose, 
there  has  been  a  very  conspicuous  improvement.  In  patterns  the 
improvement  has  also  been  obvious,  but  not  so  very  great  as  yet,  be- 
cause there  is  no  instruction  given  in  it ;  the  young  men  who  present 
these  specimens  of  drawing  are  left  to  themselves,  and  they  fre- 
quently go  wrong  in  many  particulars ;  it  appears  to  me  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  want  of  instruction.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
give  24/.  a-year  to  be  divided  into  prizes  for  the  young  men.  There 
are  six  prizes  for  ornamental  drawings,  and  six  prizes  for  drawings 
from  the  round.  The  young  men  produce  the  first  and  the  last  of 
their  performances  during  the  season,  in  order  that  the  Board  may 
be  able  to  compare  tlieir  progress  ;  and  these  are  kept  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Board,  not  returned  to  the  young  men.  They  are  also 
exhibited  to  the  public.  The  prizes  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  improving  manufacturers'  patterns,  are  very  numerous,  and  vary 
from  year  to  year,  according  as  the  state  of  manufactures  and  the 
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state  of  the  demand  for  manufactures  seem  to  require,  also  according 
as  it  appears  to  the  Board  that  there  are  particular  branches  of  man- 
ufacture which  might  be  conveniently  and  advantageously  introduced 
into  this  country ;  therefore  the  premiums  which  they  have  offered 
have  varied  from  year  to  year.  Their  principle  is  that  they  shall  not 
continue  to  give  premiums  for  a  longer  period  for  the  same  purpose 
than  what  is  quite  sufficient  to  introduce  it ;  when  once  it  is  intro- 
duced they  suspend  the  premium,  because  they  comtider  thcU  if  U 
cannot  nmintain  itself  after  that,  it  is  not  worth  encouraffiuff. 
Formerly  there  were  a  great  many  premiums  given  for  the  purpose 
of  the  linen  manufacture ;  these  have  now  been  suspended.  There 
are  many  premiums  given  for  the  woollen  manufacture ;  for  all  the 
branches  of  that  manufacture.  Within  these  two  or  three  years  the 
Board  have  particularly  turned  their  attention  to  matters  connected 
with  woollen  manufactures,  to  the  branch  of  carpet  manufacture; 
and  they  have  been  the  means  of  very  much  extending  that  branch 
in  Scotland  by  the  introduction  of  three  or  four  new  descriptions  in 
the  branches  of  manufacture  which  never  were  known  in  the  coun- 
try before,  never  practised  in  Scotland  at  least,  and  which  have  been 
most  successfully  introduced,  and  are  now  rising  into  great  reputa- 
tion. They  have  also  turned  their  attention  particularly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  shawl  manufacture  ;  a  niunber  of  their  premiums  were 
dedicated  to  the  shawl  manufacturers,  and  amongst  others,  being 
aware  of  the  disadvantage  which  the  shawl  manufacturers  were  ex- 
posed to  from  drawing  the  yarn  used  in  that  manufioicture  from 
France,  and  from  France  alone,  because  it  was  only  there  where  it 
could  be  spun,  the  Board  of  Trustees  offered  a  high  premium  for  the 
introduction  of  the  art,  and  have  succeeded  in  introducing  it ;  and 
it  is  now  estabUshed  in  Glasgow  and  Leeds  to  an  extent  which  I 
believe  suppUes  the  market  as  quickly  as  the  French  agents  did, 
who  do  not  come  now  to  this  country  for  that  purpose.  The  amount 
of  the  premium  was  300/.;  it  was  the  largest  premium  which  the 
Board  ever  offered  for  any  subject,  and  they  consider  they  have  done  a 
very  great  benefit  to  the  country  in  having  succeeded  in  that  scheme. 
They  have  introduced  the  system  of  making  carpets  in  imitation 
of  Turkey  carpets,  because  they  are  made  of  coarse  wool,  which  is 
more  suitable.  Their  view  was  the  consumption  of  Scotch  wool, 
which  is  coarse  wool  compared  with  the  wool  of  England,  Saxony, 
and  other  countries ;  the  view  of  the  Board  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  Scotch  wool,  and  therefore  they  introduced  the  manu&cture 
of  Turkey  carpets,  which  has  been  exceedingly  successful,  and  has 
very  much  increased  the  consumption  of  that  staple  of  Scotland. 
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They  then  extended  it  to  tlie  Persian  carpet,  which  is  a  diflerent 
fabric  also,  and  that  ha^s  also  been  successful ;  there  are  a  great 
many  looms  now  employed  solely  upon  these  branches.  I  cannot 
altogether  say,  but  I  believe  the  carpet  manufacture  has  very  much 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  all  those  different 
branches.  They  introduced  also  the  tapestry  mode  of  making 
carpets  in  imitation  of  French  carpets  ;  they  also  introduced  the 
making  of  carpets  from  cow-hair,  which  is  an  article  that  formerly 
was  not  used  in  any  shape  but  in  that  of  mixing  lime ;  in  fact,  it 
was  of  no  use  ;  the  premium  was  offered  about  three  years  ago ;  the 
yarn  was  spun  generally  in  the  gaols  and  correction-houses,  and 
those  sort  of  places,  by  the  people  who  were  there  ;  and  carpets  have 
been  produced  of  exceedingly  good  workmanship,  and  very  useful 
for  many  purposes,  particularly  for  shops  and  for  lobbies,  and  pur- 
poses of  that  kind.  It  is  a  coarse  manufacture,  but  a  very  useful 
one ;  it  is  altogether  peculiar  to  Scotland ;  the  idea,  in  fact,  oc- 
curred to  myself;  I  had  seen  the  use  of  cow-hair  in  making  rugs 
and  things  of  that  kind  in  Flanders ;  and  I  suggested  that  improve- 
ment, and  it  has  been  adopted.  This  improvement  applies  to  the 
texture;  the  design  is  that  of  the  Turkey  and  Persian  carpets, 
but  that  has  improved  the  art  of  design  a  great  deal,  because 
being  a  new  subject,  the  artist  has  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention 
on  the  subject.  The  French  design  is  what  is  called  "tapestry 
carpets,"  which  has  also  been  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  have  now  imitated  that  French  pattern,  I  think  with  very 
considerable  success.  Those  require  botanical  accuracy  above  all 
things,  because  they  generally  are  groups  of  flowers  thrown  on  a 
dark  ground ;  and  there  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  shades  of  col- 
ours. Formerly  in  the  Scotch  manufacture,  and  I  believe  in  the 
English  also,  they  could  not  introduce  above  four  colours,  except 
by  mixing  the  threads ;  except  by  m^ixing  a  thread  of  two  differ- 
ent colours.  I  know  that  from  a  circumstance  that  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  a  colour  manufacturer  in  Scotland  ;  he  had  arrived  to  the 
extent  of  introducing /owr^ccn  colours,  or  tints,  which  was  conceived 
to  be  impossible ;  however,  he  is  a  very  ingenious  man;  his  name  is 
Whytock,*  and  he  set  himself  to  work,  and  he  has  very  much  aug- 
mented the  number  of  colours  now  introduced  into  patterns.  In  that 
respect,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  design  and  the  beauty  of  execu- 

*  A  description  of  Mr.  Whytock's  inventions  in  this  manufacture  is  given 
at  pages  215  to  2^ ;  which  see. 
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lion,  I  think  he  stands  pre-eminent  He  has  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  velvet  carpet  The  Royal  Institution  is  now  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  i^^hich  took 
place  about  four  years  ago.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
obtained  access  for  their  pupils  to  the  library  containing  works  on 
the  fine  arts,  and  every  thing  connected  with  that  subject ;  they 
also  have  the  privilege,  for  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  of  attending 
their  gallery  of  pictures,  and  copying  pictures  there  and  studying  sua 
they  choose.  The  institution  have  no  casts ;  it  is  merely  confined 
to  pictures ;  it  is  a  private  institution  supported  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, and  they  have  expended  the  whole  of  their  fiinds  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  of  a  collection,  not  a  very 
large  one,  but  an  exceedingly  good  one,  of  paintings,  which  is  now 
open  to  the  pupils  of  the  academy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
gallery  of  casts  consists  of  about  one  hundred  excellent  casts  of  the 
finest  works  of  antiquity ;  they  have  also  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and 
have  received  a  number  of  presents  and  legacies  of  difierent  works 
of  the  same  character.  They  obtained  the  originals  from  Lord  El- 
gin ;  a  great  many  of  the  casts  which  he  had  taken  at  Greece  of 
different  buildings,  which  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  are  open  to  the  public ;  to  the  artists  always ;  to  the  pub- 
lic on  certain  days,  but  always  to  the  artists,  and  always  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Academy  at  all  times.  Exhibitions  of  works  of  art, 
such  as  ingenious  patterns  and  manufactures,  or  ingenious  speci- 
mens of  weaving,  were,  at  one  time,  contemplated,  but  never  put  in 
practice.  I  understand  that  there  exists  an  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  persons  who  have  made  inventions  or  improvements  to  ex- 
hibit them,  fi-om  the  circumstance  that  they  are  aware  that  they 
have  no  protection  ;  that  their  invention  and  the  property  of  their 
improvement  is  not  protected.  The  Trustees  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufactures  of  Scotland,  offer  annually  a  series  of 
premiums  for  improvements  in  different  manufactures,  also  for  inven- 
tions, should  any  take  place.  Those  are  annually  exhibited  to  the 
public,  and  judges  are  appointed  from  among  the  manufacturers, 
who  examine  the  goods  and  award  the  premiums.  The  circum- 
stance that  induces  the  manufacturers  to  attend  very  much  to  that 
is,  that  by  obtaining  the  premium  for  their  manufacture,  they  may 
obtain  the  means  of  publishing,  very  much  to  their  own  advantage, 
the  species  of  trade  that  they  carry  on  ;  otherwise  the  premium  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  scarcely  worth  the  while  of  manufacturers  to 
work  for  it  The  French  Exposition  is  highly  advantageous. 
Where  it  enjoys  a  very  great  advantage  over  any  attempt  in  this 
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country,  is,  that  the  improvements  of  the  year,  and  the  inventions 
of  the  year,  are  by  the  French  manufacturers  expressly  reserved  for 
that  exhibition,  because  they  know  that  they  are  safe  in  producing 
their  new  design,  whatever  it  may  be. 


Although  the  evidence  above  quoted  was  given  before  the  House 
of  Commons  about  nine  years  ago,  we  do  not  think  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  value.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  since  then  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  furnishes 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  state  of  European  manufactures ;  which 
could  not  be  done  by  any  but  men  of  liberal  and  enUghtened  views. 
There  is  no  narrow-minded  boasting  about  native  talent ;  no  depre- 
ciation oi  foreign  ingenuity.  Facts  are  truly  stated;  and  honour 
is  justly  awarded  where  honour  is  deserved.  We  admire  such  sen- 
timents, and  wish  that  all  could  admire  them  :  but  we  regret  that 
national  prejudices  and  national  animosities  have  taken  such  a  deep 
root  in  the  public  mind,  that  probably  ages  will  elapse  before  they 
can  be  thoroughly  eradicated. 


DESIGN   PAPER. 

It  is  our  object  here  to  afford  the  manufacturer  and  pattern-drawer 
a  guide  in  the  selection  of  proper  paper  for  his  designs,  as  much  de- 
pends upon  the  paper  used,  the  due  proportioning  of  the  pattern,  the 
nature  of  the  fabric,  the  arrangement  of  the  harness,  &c. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  fineness  of  the  reed  and  the 
description  of  harness  to  be  used,  whether  a  full  or  one-thread  har- 
ness, a  spUt  or  two-thread,  or  a  four-thread,  or  any  coarse  descrip- 
tion of  harness,  such  as  damask,  &c. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  thickness  of  the  cloth  or 
number  of  picks  or  weft  threads  per  inch,  and  what  proportion  that 
bears  to  the  number  of  harness-twines  or  mails  per  inch ;  and  the 
paper  must  be  selected  according  to  that  proportion,  always  bearing 
in  mind  whether  the  work  be  once^  twice,  or  ofiener  drawn — that 
is  one,  two,  or  more  picks  or  weft  threads  given  to  the  same  card 
or  lash. 
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In  damask  work  where  only  one  colour  of  weft  is  used,  the 
harness  is  of  course  drawn  and  retained  in  its  lifted  position  until 
the  required  number  of  picks  (from  4  to  12)  are  given  ;  the  cloth 
being  formed  by  presser  leaves,  acting  upwards  on  the  undrawn 
warp  and  downwards  (see  Fig.  65)  on  the  raised  warp,  at  each 
pick,  till  the  proper  number  of  picks  are  thrown  in,  when  the 
card  or  lash  is  changed  for  another  card  or  lash,  and  the  operation 
of  the  headles  is  again  repeated  (see  also  damask  weaving,  page 
468). 

In  the  more  elaborate  patterns  of  shawls,  vestings  and  similar 
goods,  where  more  than  one  colour  of  weft  is  used,  it  is  called 
" covered  worky^  each  colour  constituting  a  cover,  if  used  in  the 
same  line,  and  all  the  colours  in  one  line  forming  otUy  one  pick  of 
actual  cloth.  This  description  of  goods  is  often  twice  or  thrice 
drawn ;  but  not  Uke  the  damank ;  for  the  colours  must  be  repeated 
individually,  the  headle  shed  being  changed  only  at  a  ne%o  repeti- 
tion of  the  colours.  For  once-drawn  patterns  in  full  harnesses, 
where  any  variety  of  work  may  be  introduced  into  the  design,  such 
as  various  kinds  of  tweeUng,  flushing,  satin,  plain,  or  taflfeta,  &c.,* 
but  little  depends  upon  the  selection  of  design  paper  ferther  than  the 
proportioning  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  warp  and  weft,  which  is  an 
easy  matter  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  reed-scale  ;  and  the 
numl>er  of  picks  per  inch  is  known,  as,  for  example,  an  1,800  har- 
ness stands  97  threads  per  inch  : — 

8  by    8  paper  gives    97  picks  per  inch 
8  by    9      "        "     109     "       "      " 
8  by  10     "        "      121     "      "      " 

For  split  or  two-thread  harnesses  the  best  description  of  paper  is 
the  French  tweeling  paper ;  this  paper  is  calculated  for  work  to  be 
twice  drawn,  and  worked  with  fotir  leaves  of  headles,  one  thread 
being  pressed  out  of  each  two  mails  lifted  when  the  weft  pick  is 
throxcn,  forming,  without  anything  like  break  or  error  in  the  tweel 
lines,  a  beautiful  three-and-one  tweel  (see  Figs.  16  and  17,  Sectiou 
First). 

This  kind  of  harness,  unlike  damask,  forms  no  square  or  blunt 
|X)ints  in  the  figure,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  one  of  the  better 
description  of  French  shawls ;  the  theory  of  its  action  is  very  simple 
and  beautifully  correct. 

*  The  loom  represented  at  Figs.  218  to  229  is  of  this  description. 
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PRINCIPLE   OF  THE   "TWO  THREAD"   OR   "SPLIT 
HARNESS." 

Harness  or  mails. 


A  A 

^ 

Headlea 


Warp  thread  a. 

Il  will  be  observed  that  this  hameea,  though  a  two-thread,  and 
though  the  same  card  be  twice  drawn,  yet  each  pick  of  leefl  pro- 
duces a  different  effect,  and  the  correct  action  of  the  hamees  ia  se- 
cured by  the  uae  of  the  tweeUng  paper ;  besides  which,  ihie  paper 
wonderfully  asBlsts  Uie  pattern-drawer  in  accompliBhing  his  work, 
both  in  speed  of  execution  and  graceful  freedom  of  design  ;  objects 
which  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

For  four-thread  and  damask  harnesses  the  design  paper  should 
be  chosen  of  a  large  Bcale,  aa  near  as  possible  to  the  size  of  the  cloth 
to  be  produced,  and  the  deeigner  should  be  more  guarded  in  thb 
than  any  other  work  against  errors,  as  each  will  be  magnified  upon 
the  cloth,  whereaa  in  fine  fabrics  they  are  diminished. 

For  coloured  patterns,  a  rough  sketch  is  commonly  drawn  out  on 
coarse  paper,  which,  afier  all  the  necessary  corrections  are  made,  is 
traced  on  clean  drawing  paper,  when  it  is  ready  for  colouring.  The 
method  of  tracing  these  sketches  is  as  follows  :  prepare  a  sheet  of 
wove  writing  paper  by  rubbing  it  over  on  one  side,  first  with  sweet 
oil,  and  afterwards  with  ground  verditure ;  when  it  is  dry,  lay  it  on 
the  clean  drawing  paper,  and  over  it  the  rough  sketch.  Then  with 
a  blunted  steel  point  trace  over  all  the  outlines,  and  a  very  fine  de- 
lineation of  the  pattern  will  be  produced.  This  done,  the  different 
colours  are  laid  on  with  camel's  hair  pencils,  agreeably  to  the  taste 
of  the  manufacturer,  or  to  the  style  of  work  to  which  the  patterns 
are  to  be  a^^lied.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however  that,  as  in 
many  kinds  of  patterns,  particularly  those  intended  for  low  priced 
goods,  the  greatest  economy  is  frequently  necessaiy  in  introducing 
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ilie  colours,  the  pattem-drawer'B  chief  study  should  be  to  produce  as 
much  effect  as  possible  with  few  colours. 

The  pigmeats  used  by  patlertt-drnwers  and  designers,  are,  ia 
general,  the  same  aa  those  which  are  made  up  into  cakes,  and  sold 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  water  colours. 

A  table  showing  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  accompanjHng 
samples  of  design-paper  may  be  appUed  ;  or  otherwise,  the  various 
qualities  of  goods  which  require  these  papers,  is  a  thing  much  needed 
by  many  of  our  manufocturing  friends  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
accordingly  submit  the  fcdlowing. 


DR«C111P- 

Number  or  pirk.  Mr  incl. 
"(hmil"Mj"  on  lwr« 

DD  lwl«  dcswn  (but 

"""■ 

''l7^*Cii^i^'* 

■  bruil  kUDOH*. 

1400 

leroiisno 

2000 

»M 

1«» 

1800 

aocw 

Kcea 

Rte< 

1t>»<l 

tUxi 

ttcgd 

ne<Ml 

6  by  3 

Isi 

'm 

Ig" 

loj 

TTx 

li" 

IT 

"aoi 

8   -    3i 

33i 

37i 

42J 

47* 

16i 

lej 

9H 

234 

B"     4 

36 

43 

48J 

54 

19 

214 

241 

27 

8  "     5 

471 

53J 

60j 

67i 

34 

27 

301 

33J 

8  ■■     6 

SI 

64J 

72J 

81 

SSi 

331 

36 

404 

8  ■■     7 

6Gi 

751 

Wi 

94i 

331 

374 

42 

471 

8  ■'   e 

7G 

8G 

07 

108 

3h 

43 

48 

54 

8"     9 

85i 

97 

109 

laii 

43 

484 

54 

60J 

8      10 

95 

\m 

121 

135 

47J 

54 

60 

G7l 

8  ,    11 

104i 

1181 

133 

I48i 

521 

59 

66 

741 

8  ,    12 

114 

129! 

145 

162 

57 

65 

72 

81 

e  ■  13 

1234 

i-tO 

1574 

1754 

£3 

70 

78 

m 

8  "  U 

133^ 

151 

legj 

189 

«7l 

754 

84 

941 

B-  IG 

154 

172i 

1^4 

ae 

76 

86 

97 

108 

8  •■  18 

171 

J94 

218 

m 

854 

S7 

109 

IQlA 

8  •'  20 

190 

215j 

242 

270 

95 

107i 

ISl 

135 

e  ■■   G 

76 

86 

97 

108 

38 

43 

4S4 

54 

G  •    10 

126S 

143 

161) 

IBO 

63 

TIJ 

61 

90 

6  ■'  20 

aM 

286 

323 

3(i0 

126 

143 

iGli 

180 

16  ■■    9 

■iH 

48 

54 

601 

SI 

34 

27 

301 

12"    8 

50i 

57 

64 

72 

25 

284 

32 

36 

10  "  10 

7G 

B6 

97 

ins 

3t* 

43 

484 

54 

10  "  12 

n 

103 

llti 

130 

45i 

534 

5^ 
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The  sample  of  paper  marked  A,  shows  the  method  of  using 
the  tweeling  paper.  An  upright  line  or  waip  cord  runs  zig-zag, 
embracing  two  tweel  tines ;  a  cross  line  or  weft  thread  runs  straight, 
and  a  diagonal  line  follows  the  tweel  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  figure  requires  in  that  direction,  and  then  returns  to  another 
tweeling  line ;  the  arrangement  of  the  cords  is  shown  in  the  two 
squares  to  the  left  hand,  each  diamond  shape  having  two  cords  laid 
.on  it ;  that  is,  the  cud-cutter  never  cute  less  than  two  bdes  for  each 
dot  in  the  design  paper  painted,  and  one  of  these  is  always  repeated 
in  the  next  card  or  lash,  two  Uaes  across  twice  drawn  fonning  once 
over  the  tweel. 
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The  principle  of  chenille  paper  is,  to  give  the  required  number  of 
picks  or  threads  of  weft  to  the  pattern  by  measurement,  the  paper 
being  cut  into  slips,  each  representing  a  stripe  of  the  pattern,  ma- 
king allowance  for  the  amount  of  twist  to  be  given  to  the  weft  after 
being  cut  out  of  the  loom  and  previous  to  its  being  re-woven  or  set, 
as  it  is  called.  See  chenille,  page  259  ;  and  see  also  description  of 
Whytock's  carpet,  page  232. 

Paper  for  hearth-rugs  and  oil-cloth  should  be  as  large  as  the  pat- 
tern  is  intended  to  be  on  the  goods  when  finished. 

In  making  the  foregoing  table  we  have  been  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble, bearing  in  mind  that  a  work  of  this  description  is  neither  fitted 
for  amusement,  nor  intended  to  beguile  the  eimui  of  a  tedious  hour, 
but  solely  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  the  manufacturer  and  for 
the  dispatch  of  business. 


FRENCH   CARIM5UTTING   MACHINE. 


In  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  most  perfect  method  of 
cutting  cards  hitherto  discovered,  we  made  drawings  while  in  France, 
of  this  splendid  card-cutting  machine  (to  which  we  alluded  at  page 
209) ;  and  we  trust  that  from  the  following  description  and  the  ac- 
companying plates,  which  have  all  been  very  carefully  executed,  the 
whole  will  be  clearly  understood. 

The  card-cutting  machine,  with  Jacquard  attached,  is  shown  iu 
Figs.  241,  242  and  243. 

Fig.  241,  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  and  front  of 
the  Jacquard. 

Fig.  242,  a  front  elevation  of  the  machine  (on  an  enlarged  scale) 
showing  a  full  view  of  the  pulley-box,  through  the  Jacquard. 

Fig.  243,  sections  of  the  machine  and  Jacquard,  with  pulley-box, 
needles,  springs,  punches,  weights,  &c.,  one  side  of  the  framing  be- 
ing removed,  to  show  the  whole  arrangement 

Fig.  244,  back  upright  section,  showing  the  simple  or  readiug-on 
cords. 

Fig.  245,  side  view,  in  section  of  the  same.  This  may  be  either 
a  separate  frame,  called  the  "  lashing  frame,"  or  the  lashing  may  be 
done  on  the  simple  attached  to  the  cutting  machine,  without  remov- 
ing the  simple. 

Figs.  246  and  247,  front  and  side  elevations  of  an  ordinary  fly- 
press,  with  a  three-thread  screw,  and  a  lead  follower  or  platen,  ex- 
tending the  full  length  of  the  card  to  be  cut. 

The  same  letters  refer  to  similar  parts  in  all  the  Figs. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  explain  the  arrangement  and  operation 
of  the  Jacquard,  as  that  has  been  done  elsewhere  (see  page  192) ; 
besides,  it  is  only  an  auxiliary  to  the  machine  under  consideration. 

A,  is  a  case  or  frame  containing  a  series  of  needles,  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  Jacquard  machine ;  B,  C,  D,  (Fig.  243)  three  thin 
brass  perforated  plates,  corresponding  to  the  front  needle-board  and 
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cylinder  of  the  Jacqiiard ;  E,  (Figs.  241  and  243)  a  thick  brass  or 
cast  iron  plate,  full  the  thickness  of  the  length  of  the  punches,  fixed 
close  to  the  cutting  plate  G,  the  cutting  plate  in  its  position,  with 
the  farm  or  stud  plate  H,  closed  down  and  the  punches  forced  into 
the  brass  plate  E ;  H,  the  stud  plate  (made  generally  of  wood),  with 
small  wire  studs  driven  or  screwed  into  it,  and  corresponding  to  the 
scale  of  the  needle  board ;  this  stud  plate  has  a  board  F,  screwed  to 
it,  to  prevent  the  studs  or  pins,  which  drive  home  the  punches,  be- 
ing forced  back ;  I,  the  folding  joint  to  which  the  stud  plate  H,  is 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  being  easily  thrown  up  when  the  opera- 
tive is  about  to  remove  the  cutting  plate  G ;  J,  (Fig.  243)  brass 
spiral  springs,  operating  between  the  centre  plate  C,  and  a  barb 
upon  the  needles,  round  which  they  are  coiled,  and  forcing  the 
needles  toward  the  front;  K,  balance  weights,  rather  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  the  springs  J,  (Fig.  243)  from  acting  on  the  needles, 
to  which  the  weights  are  attached  by  cords ;  L,  and  M,  guide  or 
hole  boards,  through  which  the  cords  pass,  dividing  at  M,  into  two, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  leads  clear  and  from  twisting  or 
entangling  one  another ;  N,  (Fig.  243)  twelve  smooth  glass  rods  or 
rollers,  corresponding  to  each  row  or  line  of  holes  to  be  punched ; 
O,  (Figs.  241  and  243)  cords  connecting  the  punch  needles  with  the 
reading-on  simple ;  P,  cords  connecting  the  Jacquard  with  the  punch 
needles ;  Q,  a  continuation  of  the  cords  O,  and  P,  both  being  at- 
tached above  the  hole  board  M,  and  either  acting  as  it  may  be 
required  upon  the  weights  K,  thereby  allowing  the  springs  J,  to  force 
the  needles  outward,  and,  consequently,  the  loose  punches  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  particular  card  from  the  plate  E,  into  the  cut- 
ting plate  G ;  when  this  is  done,  the  stud  plate  H,  is  thrown  up  on 
its  joint,  thereby  allowing  the  punches  free  access  into  the  plate  G ; 
R,  the  reading-on  cords  or  simple,  on  which  the  pattern  is  lashed  or 
read ;  it  is  attached  to  a  roller  S,  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine ; 
this  roller  works  in  two  brackets,  and  has  a  ratchet  T,  and  click  U, 
whereby  the  simple  can  be  tightened  as  the  pattern  comes  to  an  end, 
the  removing  of  the  lashing  or  reading  threads  slackening  the  sim- 
ple gradually  as  they  are  taken  off.  The  attachment  of  the  simple 
to  double  cords  at  the  harness  board  V,  is  to  prevent  the  cords  losing 
any  of  their  twist  and  theseby  becoming  unequal  in  length  in  the 
course  of  the  working ;  W,  a  series  of  wire  hooks  for  conveniently 
attaching  the  simple  after  coming  from  the  reading  frame — a  num 
ber  of  readers  or  lashers  being  enlployed  for  one  machine,  each  hav- 
ing a  simple  made  to  suit  and  ready  to  be  attached  as  soon  as  the 
ieishing  upon  the  simple  in  operation  is  exhausted  ;  X,  double  cords 
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attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hooks  W,  to  prevent  the  hooks 
turning  round,  and  connected  over  the  pulley-box  Y,  to  counter- 
poise weights  F' ;  Y,  the  ordinary  draw-loom  puUey-box,  containing 
624  small  pulleys,  or  any  number,  of  course,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Jacquard. 

After  removing  the  simple  from  the  lashing  frame  (Figs.  244  and 
245)  and  attaching  it  to  the  hooks  W,  the  train  of  operations  is  as 
follows : — The  draw-boy  seizes  the  lash  Z,  (Fig.  244)  which  separ- 
ates the  required  quantity  of  cords  from  the  others,  and  he  either 
pulls  those  with  his  hand  or  a  rod  for  the  purpose,  thrusting  it  into 
the  shed  made  by  the  lash  Z,  and  pulling  it  forward;  the  cords 
pulled  glide  over  the  pulleys  of  the  box  Y,  the  glass  rods  A',  and  N. 
(Fig.  243)  raise  the  weights  K,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows, 
thereby  relieving  the  springs  J,  which  force  the  punches  forward 
into  the  cutting  plate  G.  The  operative  now  seizes  the  plate  by  the 
handles  in  front,  dexterously  turns  it  on  its  flat,  and  carries  it  with 
its  necessary  number  of  punches  to  the  fly-press  (Fig.  246.) 

The  press-boy  has  a  blank  card  ready  placed  upon  a  sole  plate, 
with  the  usual  steady  pins  or  guides  fitting  exactly  to  slots  or  holes 
in  the  plate  G,  which  with  the  punches  the  workman  places  above 
the  sole  plate,  shoves  both  under  the  press  |Jaten  or  lead  follower, 
the  boy  gives  a  half  turn  of  the  press-arms  above,  and  the  card  is 
perforated.  Should  more  than  one  set  of  cards  of  the  same  pattern 
be  wanted,  the  press  operation  is  repeated  according  to  the  required 
number :  or,  when  the  paper  is  light,  two  cards  may  be  cut  together. 
The  workman  now  seizes  his  plate,  thrusts  it  into  its  place  in  front 
of  the  plate  E,  closes  down  the  stud  plate  H,  which  he  raises,  while 
the  draw-boy  pulls  tlie  simple  so  as  again  to  force  out  the  required 
number  of  punches,  and  so  on  till  the  pattern  is  completed. 

The  punches  are  prevented  from  falling  through  the  plate  G,  by 
a  small  ruff  or  collar,  turned  upon  the  inner  end  of  them. 

The  Jacquard  operates  similarly  to  the  simple,  being  also  attached 
to  the  weights  K,  the  springs  J,  and  cords  P  ;  the  draw-boy  working 
the  Jacquard  instead  of  the  lashes  ;  it  is  used  to  advantage  in  re- 
newing a  pattern,  or  in  making  duplicates  after  testing  the  merits 
of  a  design  upon  cloth. 

Fig.  244,  represents  the  lashing-frame ;  Y,  the  hole-board  (same 
as  in  Figs.  241  and  243),  which  is  removed  along  with  the  simple 
into  the  machine  and  secured  by  bolts,  seen  in  Fig.  241 ;  B', 
springs  for  giving  elasticity  to  the  simple-cords  in  the  operation  of 
lashing. 

The  lasher  reads  over  the  design  C,  (missing  those  cords  not  re^ 
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quired,)  between  the  round  rods  D*,  and  E',*  and  if  there  be  nwre 
colours  than  one,  as  in  covered-work,  such  as  shawls,  he  reads  on 
a  separate  lash  for  each  colour,  which  lashes  are  generally  all  at- 
tached to  what  is  called  a  bridle^  (see  lashing  for  draw-loom,  page 
157)  forming  one  line  across  the  design  or  pattern;  such  as  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  white  and  black,  which  would  constitute  work 
of  six  covers,  unless  the  ground  (say  black)  was  repeated  twice, 
when  it  would  be  seven  covers ;  and  seven  lashes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  one  pick  or  shot  of  cloth. 

The  lasher  after  completing  one  line  (if  for  damask,  only  one  lash 
is  required)  proceeds  with  the  next,  until  he  has  the  whole  pattern 
read  or  registered  on  the  simple,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  to 
the  cutting  machine. 

*  It  is  customary  in  England  and  Scotland  for  lashers  to  use  a  reed,  cor- 
responding in  fineness  to  the  design  paper,  and  into  this  reed  they  pass  all 
the  simple  cords.  (See  reading  or  lashing,  page  157,  and  Fig.  70.)  In 
France,  however,  the  reed  is  not  used,  rods  like  those  represented  at  !>,  and 
E',  (Figs.  244  and  245)  being  preferred,  and  the  simple  cords  are  passed  un- 
der and  over  each  of  them  alternately,  forming  a  lease.  The  operator  works 
over  the  cords  between  the  rods  with  her  right  hand,  commencing  at  the  left 
side  (females  only  are  employed  in  this  operation  in  France),  and  taking 
those  cords  which  are  indicated  by  the  design  placed  above.  As  soon  as  the 
line  of  pattern  has  been  gone  over,  she  draws  the  cords  thus  selected  towards 
her,  with  her  left  hand,  inmiediately  below  the  rod  E',  and  nstantly  inserts 
the  lashing  twine,  and  so  on  for  each  successive  lash,  until  the  pattern  is  com- 
pleted. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


In  order  to  lay  before  the  public  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  moet 
eminent  French,  English,  and  other  manufacturers,  r^arding  the 
merits  of  our  patent  power  looms,  we  subjoin  several  Testimoniab; 
which  have  been  received  by  us  on  the  subject.  We  have  not  trans- 
lated the  French  documents,  preferring  to  give  them  exactly  as  re- 
ceived from  the  several  parties ;  and,  besides,  it  saves  room :  any 
person  however,  who  does  not  understand  the  iangxiage,  but  who 
may  feel  anxious  to  ascertain  what  these  documents  contain,  need 
be  at  no  loss  for  a  translator.  The  English  Testimonials  will,  per 
haps,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  most  peo{4e,  without  any  addilioDai 
proof. 


COPIE. 

Je  soussign^  P.  A.  Pihet,  constructeur  M6canicien,  deiheurant  a  Pari?, 
avenue  Parmentier,  No.  3,  declare  que  j*ai  connu  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy  natif 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  vers  le  mois  de  Ddcembre  1834,  et  que  j'ai  pass6 
contrat  avec  le  dit  Sr.  C.  G.  Gilroy  pour  la  construction  d'un  nouveaa 
metier  de  son  invention  et  pour  lequcl  des  brevets  ont  6t6  pris  en  France 
par  M .  Pihct  pour  cette  m6me  invention,  qui  consiste  en  un  raoyen  m& 
canique  par  lequel  la  machine  appellee  Jacquart  marche  par  un  moteur 
quelconque,  ct  qui  permet  de  supprimer  eniierement  Its  moyens  d  la  main 
employes  jusqv!d  ct  jour  pour  obtenir  Us  mimes  resuliats.  Lie  dit 
Sr.  C.  G.  Gilroy  ayant  mis  k  execution  le  dit  metier  dans  mes  ateliers, 
depuis  la  date  ci-dcssus  exprimee  jusqu'^  ce  jour  a  demands  et  obtenu  des 
patentes  ou  brevets  pour  PAnglctcrre,  I'Ecosse  et  Flrlande,  oh  il  desire 
propagcr  sa  d6couverte.  En  cons^uenco,  je  declare  done,  dans  I'int^r^ 
de  la  v6rit6,  que  le  metier  de  Pinvention  de  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy,  et  qu*il  a 
construit  chez  moi,  pour  faire  marcher  sans  aucun  aide  le  m6canique 
Jacquart  ainsi  nomm^,  a  6te  6tabli  sous  tous  Its  rapports  d  man  enitere 
satisfaction,  et  qu^il  produit  des  etoffes  parfaiteSy  sans  etre  plus  sujet  d  st 
der anger  qtHun  simple  metier  mScanique  pour  calicot,  et  qu*en6n,  Umtes 
Its  etoffes  fagtmnSes  et  autres  pewnent  y  etre  fabriquees  en  changeant 
seulement  les  cartons  et  sans  toucher  au  mecanisme,  he  metier  marche  a 
raison  de  100  et  m^me  1 15  coupe  de  la  navette  a  la  minute,  soit  pour  fiiire 
une  6toffe  forte  ou  Ugere,  et  d'excellente  fabrication. 
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Je  d^kre  6galement  que  je  considere  M.  C.  G.  Giiroy  comme  un 
homme  tres  industrieux  et  d'une  grande  perseverance ;  qu'il  est  ires  capable 
de  mener  a  fin  ce  qvHl  promet  au  sujet  dt  ses  perfectioniiemens  et  inven- 
tions concernant  les  metiers  a  tisser. 

En  foi  de  quoi  je  lui  ai  delivre  la  pr6sente  attestation  pour  lui  servir  en 
tant  que  de  besoin. 

Fak  a  Paris  le  quatre  Mars  1838. 
Approuv6  l'6criture 

Sign6 — P.  Aug.  Pihet. 

Nous  soussign^s,  ayant  vu  en  pleine  activity  de  travail  dans  les  ateliers 
de  M.  Pihet,  constructeur  m^canicien  a  Paris,  le  nouveau  metier  Jacquart, 
m^canique  de  I'invention  de  M.  C.  G.  Giiroy,  metier  d'ailleurs  mentionnd 
dans  I'attestation  ci-contre,  d6clarons  et  aUestons  que  le  dit  metier  inarche 
avec  toute  la  perfection  d^irable  et  que,  non  seulcmcnt  il  donne  beaucoup 
plus  en  produit  que  les  metiers  a  la  main,  mais  quo  ces  m^mes  produits 
sont  superieurs  en  r6gularit6  et  en  perfection. 

Nous  d^clarons  en  outre  qu'une  jeune  fille  pent  ais^ment  gouverner 
tjois  de  ces  metiers. 

Fait  a  Paris  le  5  Mars  1838. 

Sign6. — DlOUDONNAT, 

Constructeur  de  M^caniques  Jacquart. 

Vu  par  Nous,  Mairedu  8«  Arrondissement  de  Paris  pour  legalisation  de 
la  signature  de  MM.  P.  A.  Pihet  ci-contre  et  Dioudonnat,  appos6e  d'autre 
part 

Paris,  le  dix  Mars  183a 

Le  Maire  (Ivt  S.)     Sign6. — Baytet. 

Je  80U8Bign6  declare  avoir  vu  fonctionner  le  metier  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion dans  le  present  certificat,  mon  opinion  est  qu'il  remplit  le  but  que 
Fauteur  s'est  propose,  et  qu'il  doit  satisfaire  It  toutes  les  exigences  du  tis- 

sage  en  g6n6rai. 

Sign6. — Henry,  Atn^. 

Nous  partageons  Fopinion  ci-dessus  §nonc6e  par  Monsieur  Henry. 

Sigrn6 — Ck)ucH0T  Rey  Lebeuf  Lehr. 

Je  soussig^€  declare  que  le  metier  h,  tisser  dont  il  est  parl6  ci-dessus  me 
parait  pouvoir  par^tement  remplir  le  but  que  s'est  propose  son  auteur. 

Sign6. — A.  Dhomme. 

Vu  par  le  Maire  du  3«  Arrondissement  de  Paris  pour  legalisation  de  la 

signature  de  MM.  Henry  a!n6, 

Paris,  le  13  Decembre  1940. 

Signe. — Decan.     (U  S.) 
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Vu  par  le  Mairc  du  5^  Arrondissement  de  Paris  pour  legalisation  de  la 
signature  de  M.  Dioudonnat. 
Paris,  le  13  D^cembre  1840. 

(L.  S.)     Sign6.     FoccAED. 

Je  soussign6  traducteur  asserment6,  certifie  que  la  copie  qui  precede 
est  conforme  ^  I'original  et  que  foi  doit  y  6tre  ajouti6e  tant  en  jugement 
que  hors. 

Paris,  le  13  D^cembre  1840. 

(L.  S.)     F.  Gabdera. 

Vu  par  le  Maire  du  3®  Arrondissement  de  P^is  pour  legalisation  de  la 
signature  de  M.  Gardera,  traducteur  asserment6. 
Paris,  le  13  D6cembre  1840. 

Periort  Trousscay.     (L.  S.) 

Je  soussigne  certifie  avcc  plaisir  que  les  metiers  a  tisser  Ics  etoffe^ 
faconn^e  ou  unie  pour  la  soieric  et  le  lin  que  j'ai  construit  pour 
M.  Charles  Cunningham  sous  la  direction  de  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy  ont  par- 
faitement  rerapli  le  but  qu41  s^ctait  propose. 

1°  Pour  I'enroulcmcnt  de  Petofic  de  manierc  a  cc  que  la  trame  dans  le 
commencement  de  la  piece  ne  soit  pas  plus  serr^e  qu'a  la  fin.  Par  ce 
moyen  Ton  met  autant  de  fil  de  trame  qu'on  desire  par  centimtoe. 

2°  Pour  que  le  fil  de  trame  sc  trouvant  tendu  et  dans  une  position  par- 
rallele  a  TetoflTe  evite  tous  les  bouclages. 

3°  Pour  le  mecanisme  necessairc  h,  faire  marcher  la  Jacquart  qui  est 
tellement  doux  qu'il  permet  de  donner  a  ces  metiers  la  viUsse  dcs  metiers 
a  calicots. 

4o  Pour  le  mouvemcnt  necessaire  a  arreter  le  marche  du  metier  quand 
le  fil  de  trame  vient  a  casscr ;  et  cnfin  j'afRrme  que  tous  les  fabricanis 
que  fai  vu  venir  dans  mes  atelliers  pour  visiter  ces  metiers  out  He  d^ accord 
sur  les  avantages  et  la  simplicite  de  ce  systeme 

En  foi  do  quoi  j'ai  signe  le  present  pour  rcndre  hommage  a  la  verite. 
Paris  le  21  Decembre  1840. 

E.  Pmillippe. 
Ing.  mecanicien  rue  du  Chateau  Landon,  No.  19,  ^  Paris. 

J'ai  visite  a  plusieurs  reprises,  des  metiers  tres  bien  montes  et  parfaite- 
ment  organises,  gamir  de  leur  piece,  pour  travtiiller  avec  la  mecanique 
Jacquart.  Ces  metiers  appartiennent  a  M.  Charles  Cunningham,  et  sont 
construits  par  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy  dans  Tetablissement  situe  No.  19,  rae 
ch&teau  Landon,  faubourg  St  Martin. 

Les  avantages  que  j'ai  apprecies  sont : 

\^  L*applicatioD  de  le  mecanique  Jacquart,  mu  regulierement  et  agis- 
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sant  auasi  activement  par  un  rooteur,  que  tcl  metier  a  tisser  le  calicot,  la 
sole,  la  toilc,  mu  avec  k  plus  grande  vitesse. 

2®  Le  m^canisme  pour  que  la  duite  lanc6e,  passe  ot  se  cage  sans  bou- 
clage. 

3®  Le  m^canisme  qui  forme  de  belles  lizieres. 

4°  Le  m^canisme  pour  dtre  certain  et  assure  qui  vient  a  casser,  arr^e 
imm^diatement  la  navette  et  la  m^canique  Jacquart. 

6®  Uenroulement  de  I'^toffe  s' executant  independamment  de sa reduction. 

6®  Le  mode  de  donner  a  toute  ^toffe  faconn^e,  ou  unie  le  d^gr6  dc 
reduction  k  volont6. 

Paris,  le  1 8  Ddcembre  1 840. 

BOSQUILLON. 

Fabricant  de  ch^es  et  ^toffes  nouveaus,  No.  13,  rue  neuve  St.  Eustache. 

Vu  par  le  Maire  du  3^  Arrondi.ssement  pour  legalisation  des  signatures 
de  MM.  BosQuiLLON,  Henry,  ain^,  et  Lehk. 
Paris,  ce  24  Decembre  1840. 

(L.  S.)     Decan. 

J*ai  vu  et  j'ai  examine  de  pres  les  metiers  m^caniques  brevetfe,  de 
M.  Charles  Cunningham  construit  par  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy.     Je  les  trouve 
parfait  tant  pour  leur  montage  que  pour  leur  produits. 
Paris,  le  18  Decembre  1840. 

EhoUDONNAT. 

Rue  St  Maur,  No.  12. 

J'ai  vu  marcher  les  metiers  de  M.  Gilroy  ;  iis  m'ont  paru  r6unir  tous 
les  avantages  mentionn6s  ci-dessus. 
Paris,  20  Decembre  1840. 

Lehr. 
12  faubourg  Poissoniere,  maison  Couchot  Rey  Lebcuf  Lehr,  passage 
des  Petites  Ecuries  No.  12. 

J'ai  vu  les  metiers ;  j'ai  examine  Inexactitude  et  Passuret^  de  la  manceuvre, 
les  produits  qu'en  r^ultent  me  paraissent  nc  rien  laisser  k  d^irer. 
Paris,  le  19  D6cembre  1840. 

Henrt,  Atn6. 
Fabricant,  13  rue  Poissoniere. 

Nous  soussign^  certifions  que  nous  avons  vu  fonctionner  le  m6tier  a  tisser 
m^canique  de  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy ;  nous  considdrons  cette  invention  comme 
ing6nieuse  et  pouvant  donner  d'heureux  resultats  sur  tout  pour  les  dtoffes 
de  soie. 

H.  Debhrgue  6l  Spreafico. 
Ingenieurs,  228  Quai  de  Jemmappcs,  Paris. 
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Vu  a  la  Mairie  de  5*  Arrondissement  pour  legalisation  de  la  sigiialure 
Sr.  Debergue  6l  Spreafico,  apposeo  a  dcssus. 
Paris,  le  23  Mars,  1841. 

Le  Maire  du  5«  Arrondissement  de  Paris. 

(L.  S.)     Fcx:cA&D. 


Nous,  soussign^,  certifions  que  pendant  huit  ann^es,  jusqu'^  ce  jouFf 
nous  avons  vu  et  suivi,  les  di verses  inventions  et  perfectionments  que 
le  Sr.  Clinton  G.  Gilroy  a  fait  dans  son  m^canlsme,  pour  ar river  a  uoe 
amelioration  complete,  qu'il  a  maintenant  obtenue,  et  que  nous  manufactu- 
riers  nous  avons  justement  appreci^s.  Le  tems  et  les  vielles  qu'il  y  a  coo- 
sacr6s,  sans  enum^rer  les  ^normes  d^penses  qu'il  a  ^ites ;  ont  6i6  couroo- 
n6s  d'une  r^ussite  complete  pour  ce  qui  est  du  m^canisme. 

lo  La  machine  dite  Jacquard,  quoique  fonctionnant  avec  rapidite,  et 
marchant  it  110, 115,  et  mtoe  125  coups  de  navettes  k  la  minute,  n'a 
aucune  secousse  dans  ses  mouvemens,  elle  a  la  douceur  qu'exige  la  fabri- 
cation des  tissus  de  Soirie. 

2o  L'ingenieuse  id6e  d'  arreter  le  metier  au  premier  fil  de  trame  qui  se 
rompt,  ou  a  chaque  canette  finie,  etait  indispensable  pour  la  perfection  de 
retofTe. 

3o  La  manidre  d'enrouler  TetofTe  donne  la  facility  de  donner,  autant 
qu^on  le  desire,  de  coups  de  navettes  par  centimetre ;  c'est  it  dire  la  re- 
duction voulue  pour  tel  genre  d'etoflTe,  laquelle  que  ce  soit,  et  avec  unc 
regularity  exacte,  depuis  le  commencement  de  la  chalne  jusqu'iL  sa  fin. 

4o  II  restait  encore  un  obstacle,  ^  vaincre,  le  Sr.  Gilroy  a  parfiiitement 
su  le  surmonter :  Cetait  d'eviter  le  rebouclage  de  la  trame,  &it  sur  ie  lis- 
iere,  produit  par  le  diagonal  que  fait  le  fil  de  trame  par  le  mouvement  du 
battant  II  fidlait  pour  eviter  cela,  un  moyen  sAr ;  il  a  reusait  par&itement, 
et  on  pent  dire  que  son  idee  est  aussi  simple  qu'ingenieuse. 

5^  II  fallait  emp^cher  les  cartons  de  s'echapper  du  cilindre,  ce  cas  ar- 
rivant  quelquesfois  par  la  vitesse  de  la  marcbe  du  metier,  et  faisait  faire 
des  defauts  a  Fetofie,  et  occasionnait  la  perte  d'un  dessin  [les  carions)  forte 
couteux.     Ce  desagrement  est  parfaitement  evite. 

6®  Pour  &ire  executer  un  grand  dessin,  on  ne  pouvait  le  faire  sans  le 
concours  des  lisses  devant  le  corps,  ce  qui  devenait  dispendieux  par  le 
grand  entretient  qu  Texige  una  remise,  et  augmentait  en  complication  le 
montage  des  metiers.  Par  son  precede,  il  est  parvenu  ii  fjedre  exectfter  les 
dessins  de  la  plus  grande  dimension,  sans  I'emploi  des  lisses,  ce  qoi  en 
simplifiant  le  metier  devient  un  grand  avantage  pour  I'onvrier. 

7^  II  fait  marcher  tour  ^  tour,  par  son  mecanisme,  plusieurs  navettes 
pour  les  dessins  k  plusieurs  couleurs,  etc. 
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Nous  nous  r^sumons  en  disaut  que  le  metier  a  tisser-mdcanique,  k  la  Jac- 
quard,  de  F invention  du  Sr.  Clinton  G.  Gilroy,  est  celui  qui  offre  le 
plus  de  perfection  pour  la  fabrication  de  les  difTerentes  dtoffes  de  soie  et 
autres  dans  les  articles  les  plus  d^licats  par  leur  ^x^ution,  et  qu'il  a  fabri- 
qu6  ^  Paris  en  sontla  preuvo. 

William  Webb,  26  Wood  St.,  Spitalfields,  London. 

H.   Sanford  6l  Varrel.      Avenue  Tradaine   No.    1,  2e   Arron- 

dissement. 
E.  Fontaine.     87  rue  Hauteville,  Paris. 
Lehr.     12  faubourg,  Poissonniere. 
Henrt,  Aln6.     13  rue  Poisonnidre. 
Boucher.     6  rue  des  foss^  montmartre,  Paris. 
Andelle.     5  rue  Hauteville,  Paris. 
C.  Depuille.     No  22  rue  neuve  St.  Augustin. 
A.  SouLAS.     6  rue  Hauteville,  Paris. 
DiouDONNAT.     12  rue  St  Maur. 
Raffard.     372  rue  St  Denis. 
BosQuiLLON.     No.  13  rue  neuve  St.  Eustache. 
E.  Philuffe.      Ing.   m^canicien,  rue  Ch^eau   Landon,  No.   19. 

Ayant  construit  les  metiers  relates  ci-dessus. 
Eugene  Vasserot.     Ing.  m^canicien,  19  rue  Ch^eau  I^andon. 
Cerisiaux  6l  Co.     Ing.  mdcanicien. 
Robert  Middleton.     Engineer,  rue  Rochechouart,  Paris. 
Placide  Caille.     94  rue  St  Maur,  Popincourt. 
E.  N.  Robert. 
William  Sudds.     Rouen. 
J.  Frood.     Ing^nieur. 

Vu  par  nous,  Maire  du  6®  Arrondissement  de  Paris,  pour  legalisation 
de  la  Signature  du  Sr.  Raffard,  appose  au  bas  du  present. 
Paris,  24  Mars  1841. 

(L.  S.)     Ch.  Grondar. 

Vu  pour  la  attestation  des  signatures  Phillifpe  et  Vassbrot. 
Paris,  le  23  Mars  1841. 

Le  Commissaire  de  Police  du  Cluartier  du  faubourg  St  Denis. 

(L.  S.)      BaIFIITE  GRfiOEART. 

Vu  par  le  Maire  du  3'  Arrondissement  pour  legalisation  des  signatures 
de  MM.  Henry,  Lehr,  Bosquillon,  Andelle  6l  Soulas  et  Fontaine. 
P&ris,  ce  20  Mars  1841. 

(L.  S.)    Decan. 
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Vu  pour  attestation  de  la  signature  de  MM.  Sanford  6l  Varrall,  ap- 
pose ci-dessus. 

Paris,  le  22  Mars  1841. 

Le  commissaire  de  Police,  Cluartier  faubourg  Montmartre. 

(L.  S.)     Atoto. 

Vu  h  la  Mairie  du  8«  Arrondissement  de  Paris  legalisation  de  la  signa- 
ture de  M.  DiouDONNAT,  trainee  au  milieu  de  cette  fucille. 
Le  24  Mars  1841. 

(L.  S.)     Le  Maire.     £.  Gxje. 

Je  soussign^  certifie  avoir  vu  fonctionner  la  machine  de  M.  Gilroy  a 
manierc  a  ne  laisscr  rien  a  d^irer  comme  success. 

A.  H.  Neville. 
Ing^nieur,  19  Passage  Saulnier. 

J'ai  vu  marcher  le  metier  m^canique  Jacquart  de  M  Gilroy,  et  en  ai 
6t6  fort  satisfait  sous  tous  ies  rapports. 
Essonne  (Seine-et-Oise.) 

E.  Feray. 

Vu  ik  la  mairie  d'Essonne  pour  legalisation  de  la  signature  de  E.  Ferat 
appos6e  au  bas  du  present 
Essonne,  le  25  Mars  1841. 

(L.S.) 

Je  soussign6  m'emprcsse  de  reconnaltre  que  le  Sr.  Gilroy  a  certainement 
obtenu  Ies  resultats  Ies  plus  parfaits  que  Tart  m^canique  puisse  jusqu'a 
ce  jour  apporter  au  tissage. 

Felix.  Cordir. 
42  rue  Chabrol. 

J'ai  vu  fonctionner  le  metier  de  M.  Gilroy,  et  il  m'a  paru  exempt  de 
reproches. 

C.  Desforts. 
48  rue  Hauteville. 

Vu  pour  legalisation  dcs  signatures  de  MM.  Ck>RDiR  et  Dl8?ori8  bus 

ilp|)08to. 

Paris,  le  22  Mars  1841. 

Le  Commissaire  de  police  du  Cluartier  du  faubourg  PoisBonnidre. 

(L.  S.)    P.  Aelam. 
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Je  declare  avoir  vu  fonctionner  le  m^er  en  question.  Le  but  que  se 
proposait  son  auteur  me  paratt  parfaitement  r^ussir.  La  substitution  des 
cccentriques  aux  courbes  a  cocur  6vite  les  chocs,  la  differences  des  rayons 
donne  en  ouvrant  les  chaines  le  temps  a  la  navette  de  passer  un  mteinisme 
ing^nieux,  tend  le  fil  engage  d'approcher  de  I'ouYrage,  et  depense  le  bat- 
tent  de  Mre  autant  de  chemin  que  Fordinaire,  de  I'ensemble  de  les  disposi- 
tions il  en  resulte  un  tissage  rapid  et  exempt  de  d^fauts ;  j'atteste  avec 
plaisir  ce  dont  j'ai  6t6  temoins. 

M.  Le  Baron  SEouiEa. 

Vu  par  nous,  Maire  du  11®  Arrondissement  de  Paris,  pour  legalisation 

de  la  signature  de  M.  le  Baron  Seguier,  appos^e  au  bas  de  la  pr^sente  at< 

testation. 

Fait  a  Paris,  le  23  Mars  1841. 

(L.  S.)     Vaillant. 

A.  M.  le  redacteur  en  chef  du  Commerce. 

Paris,  24  avril  1841. 
Monsieur, 

Ayant  lu  dernierement,  dans  un  num^ro  suppl6mentaire  de  votre  jour- 
nal, sous  la  date  du  31  mars  dernier,  un  article  relatif  k  un  nouveau  me- 
tier Jacquard,  marchant  a  la  vapeur,  j'ai  616  fort  surpris,  et  tout  autre  fabri- 
cant  Yeti  6t6  a  ma  place,  d'y  trouver  la  description  d'une  prdtendue  d6- 
couverte  de  MM.  Malmazet  ain^,  Deplanque  fils  et  compagnie  pour  la- 
quelle  il  est  dit  que  ces  messieurs  viennent  de  prendre  un  brevet  qui  porte 
la  date  du  4  avril  1840.  II  est  dit  dans  cet  article  qu'ant6rieurement  a 
cette  d6couverte  '^  les  Anglais  avaient  bien  appliqu6  la  vapeur  aux  metiers 
h  tisser  les  6tofies  unies,  mais  on  n'avait  pu  encore  parvenir  k  Tappliqucr 
aux  metiers  k  tisser  les  etofies  damass^es  a  dessin  ;  ce  probleme  difficile 
et  important  vient  d'etre  resolu  par  MM.  Malmazet  aine,  Deplanque  fils  et 
O  du  Lille  (Nord.)" 

Tout  fabricant  edaire  en  France,  en  Angleterre,  ou  dans  tout  autre 
pays  saura  reconnaltre  Tinexactitude  de  ce  qui  precede  et  cela  pour  raisons 
suivantes : 

1^  MM.  Malmazet  alne,  Deplanque  fils  et  C®  paraissent  ignorer  en- 
tidrement  que  dix  brevets  ont  ete  pris  en  France  depuis  1 834,  pour  la 
fabrication  des  etoffcs  croisees,  satin  et  fa^onnees,  par  les  metiers  Jacquard, 
marchant  par  la  vapeur,  lesquelles  metiers  marchent  admirablement  bien. 
Deux  de  ces  brevets  ont  ete  pris  au  nom  de  MM.  Pihet  et  C«,  avenue 
Parmentier,  3,  a  Paris.  Les  huit  autres  ont  ete  pris  au  nom  de  M.  Charles 
Cunningham,  et  I'invention  est  de  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy,  ingenieur  et  fabricant. 
Le  brevet  de  MM.  Malmazet  aine,  Deplanque  fils  et  C®  est  compris  dans  ceux 
de  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy.  Le  moyen  surtout  employe  par  ces  messieurs  pour  fairc 
marcher  le  metier  n'est  qu'un  imitation  de  celui  de  M.  Pihsl  et  de  M.  Cun- 
ningham.    Quant  a  ce  qui  a  rapport  aux  autres  parties  de  la  construction 
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du  metier,  il  n*y  a  rien  de  neuf  en  aucune  manidre ;  et  tous  les  fabricans 
8ont  pr^venu  par  le  present  article  que  toute  contrefa^on  de  Finvention  du 
sieur  Gilroy  sera  poursuivie  selon  la  loi. 

2®  Ce  sont  les  metiers  de  Tinvention  de  M.  Gilroy,  qui,  les  premiers^  en 
AngUterre  et  en  France,  ont  fait  marcher  les  metiers  Jacquard  par  la 
vopeur,  pour  cette  fabrication.  M.  Gilroy  a  fornix  une  society  a  Londres 
pour  exploiter  cette  invention,  avec  un  capital  de  30,000  liv.  St.,  et  il  a  pay6 
It  MM.  Poole  et  Carpmael,  du  bureau  des  brevets,  a  Old-Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  k  Londres,  depuis  1834,  la  somme  de  1,500  liv.  st. 

3^  M.  Gilroy,  qui  a  fait  la  d6couverte  de  toute  ces  inventions  ing^nieuses 
et  utiles  a  employ^  huit  ann6es  d'un  travail  assidu  et  depens6  plus  de  liv. 
6,000  pour  arriver  k  ce  but  d^irable,  et  aucun  frais,  aucun  sacrifice  n'ont 
6t6  ^pargn6s  pour  obtenir  ce  r6sultat.  Les  specifications  attesteront  Tim- 
mense  importance  des  r^sultats  que  doivent  obtenir  les  fabricans  par  Pem- 
ploi  de  ces  inventions. 

i9  La  moindre  vitesse  des  admirable  metiers  Jacquard  par  la  vapeur ; 
de  Finvention  de  M.  Gilroy,  n'est  pas  au  dessous  de  108  coups  de  navecte 
par  minute,  et  la  vitesse  ordinaire  est  de  115  coups,  et  sur  les  dtoffes  de 
gros  de  Naples  faqonn^es  de  18^  jusqu'a  25  pouces  ;  ils  ont  march^  avec 
une  rapidity  de  125  h,  137  coups  de  navette  par  minute,  sans  aucun  d^ 
rangement  dans  la  machine  Jacquard. 

Les  fabricans  et  les  ing6nieurs  dont  les  qoms  suivent  attesteront  la 
v6rit6  de  ce  qui  a  M  dit  a  regard  des  metiers  de  M.  C.  G.  Gilroy : 

MM.  £.  Feray,  fabricant  de  damass^es,  filature  de  lin  et  construction  de 
machines  it  Essonne  (Seinc^t-Oise) ;  Le  Gcntil,  d6put6  du  3®  arrondisse- 
ment,  rue  Poissoni^re ;  Henry  aine,  fabricant,  juge  au  tribunal  de  com- 
merce \  Bosquillon,  fabricant,  arbltre  pres  Ic  tribunal  de  commerce ; 
Ch.  Dupuille,  fabricant  de  sole,  rue  St-Augustin,  22 ;  Desports,  directeur 
de  la  soci6t6  anonyme  pour  les  filatures  de  lin,  tissage,  etc.,  Paris  and 
Amiens;  Lehr,  fabricant  et  banquier  de  la  maison  de  Couchet,  Rey, 
Le  B(Buf,  et  Lehr,  passage  des  Petites  Ecuries,  It  Paris ;  Dioudonnat, 
fabricant  de  machines  Jacquart,  rue  St-Maur,  12;  le  baron  Siguier, 
roembre  du  comit^  de  la  Soci6t6  d' encouragement  pour  I'industrie  nationale ; 

MM.  les  ing^nieurs-m^caniciens,  Henry  Debergue  et  Spreafico,  quai 
Jcmmappes,  228,  it  Paris;  Sanford  6l  Varrel,  rue  Rochechouart,  a 
Paris ;  E.  Phillippe,  rue  Chateau-Landon  (Faub.-St-Martin,)  Paris. 

Fabricans  en  Angleterre  et  en  Irlande : 

MM  L.  et  E.  Wilson,  neveux  du  dernier  lord-maire  de  Londres,  124 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside ;  W.  H.  Wood,  ing^nieur  et  constructeur  de  ma- 
chines ^  vapeur,  etc.  Renelagh  Road,  Thames  Bank,  London ;  Michel 
Andrews,  fabricant  royal  du  linge  damass^  h,  Ardoyne,  Bel&at,  Irlande ; 
M.  Coulson,  fabricant  royal  it  Lisbum,  Irlande;  W.  Webb,  chez 
MM  Jacquier  et  C®,  k  Spitalfields,  a  Londres ;  et  John  Dove,  4  Mape 
Street,  Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields. 
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Tous  ces  messieurs  ont  vu  fonctionner  les  metiers  de  rinvention  de 
M.  C.  G.  Cilroy,  et  ils  ont  donn6  a  Texcellence  de  ces  metiers  leur  entidre 
approbation. 

W.  W. 

I  have  seen  the  looms  at  work  in  London  and  in  Paris  and  have  gn^eat 
pleasure  in  giving  evidence  to  their  excellence. 

Henrt  Wood. 
19  April,  1841. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Gilroy's  machines  working  both  silk  and  linen ;  and 
workmen  of  ours  have  superintended  them  here  and  in  France,  and  we 
can  speak  of  the  inventions  and  the  manner  in  which  they  work  in  the 
most  favourable  terms. 

L.  &,  E.  Wilson. 
Merchants  and  Silk  Manufacturers,  124  Wood  St.  Cheapside,  London. 
March  llth,  1841. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Gilroy's  former  inventions  in  machinery 
for  weaving  figured  goods  by  power,  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  pres- 
ent one,  (alluding  to  Poole's  patent  of  May  12th,  1839,)  will  in  all  respects 
meet  the  wants  of  manufacturers  of  silk  and  woollen  textures,  such  as 
gros  de  Naples,  vesting  stufis,  6lc. 

Michael  Andrews. 
Damask  Manufacturer,  Ardojrne,  Belfast 
January  10th,  1841. 

Messrs.  Editors: 
A  patent  was  obtained  about  a  year  since  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Gilroy,  now  of 
New  York,  for  improvements  in  the  power  loom  for  weaving  figured 
goods  of  various  kinds,  either  of  silk,  wool,  linen  or  cotton,  which  looms 
are  now  in  successful  operation.  The  writer  has  seen  specimens  of  the 
work  executed  upon  them  from  each  of  these  materials,  some  of  them  in 
a  style  which  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own, 
and  of  a  texiure  differing  from  every  previous  manufacture.  Mr.  Gilroy 
has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  and  Prussia, 
in  which  countries  he  has  obtained  upwards  of  thirty  patents  for  various 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  substances ;  and  he  has  in  his 
possession  the  highest  testimonials  from  the  first  manufacturers  of  France, 
and  from  others  eminent  in  judgment  and  station,  showing  the  estimation 
in  which  his  improvements  are  held  in  that  land  of  art  and  taste.  Mr.  G. 
has  recently  deposited  in  the  Patent  Ofiice  another  model,  exhibiting  vari- 
ous new  improvements  in  the  loom,  and  which  is  intended  for  the  weav- 
ing of  table-cloths,  shawls,  piano-forte-covers,  window  curtains,  and  other 
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articles  of  a  similar  character.  By  the  action  of  this  loom  the  business 
of  weaving  will  be  much  facilitated,  as  by  its  means  he  will  be  enabled  to 
work  at  the  rate  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  picks  per  minute, 
and  to  produce  perfect  goods  in  patterns  of  great  complexity. 

T.  P.  Jones. 
Dailp  National  Intelligencer,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1843. 

Patent  Office,  March  10,  1842. 

Sir  — 
A  very  numerous  collection  of  specimens  of  your  silk  weaving  have 
been  received  for  exhibition  in  the  "  National  Gallery  of  Manufactures 
and  Agricuhure,"  also  a  sample  of  carpet  weaving.  Their  extreme  rich- 
ness and  brilliancy,  entitle  them  to  g^eat  praise,  and  will  aiibrd  me  much 
gratification  in  the  display. 

Respectfully  Yours, 
H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
Conunissioner  of  Patents,  Washington 
Mr.  C.  G.  Gilroy, 

Wool  Mosaic  Cloth. — A  new  invention  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  London  from  Berlin,  and,  as  we  learn,  is  soon  to  be  introduced  into 
our  American  cities,  in  which  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colours  of 
Berlin  wool  are  blended  together  in  devices  of  surpassing  elegance  and 
richness.  The  manufacture  has  all  the  appearance  of  painted  velvets 
with  the  texture  and  lasting  qualities  of  a  woven  fabric.  In  the  process 
of  manufacture  the  figures,  with  their  various  hues,  are  woven  in  a  thick 
pile  several  inches  long,  and  the  fabric  is  then  divided  into  lamins  and 
fixed  on  to  flexible  India  rubber  ground  work,  each  slice  of  the  pile  pro- 
ducing a  separate  picture  in  wool.  Some  of  the  groups  of  flowers  pro- 
duced by  this  process  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  decoration  of  palatial  drawing-rooms.  The  attempts  to  copy 
{laintings  and  to  take  likenesses  are  comparative  failures,  but  for  orna- 
mental designs  the  mosaic  cloth  is  almost  unrivalled  in  beauty. — [Boston 
Transcript. 

This  invention  is  described  at  page  249,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 
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"  "  *'        "       "  ancient  lace  manul'acttires,  .  296 

Angora  or  Cashmere  goats,  origin  and  progress  of  the  new  race  of,        .  270 

Arachne,  suicide  of, 47 

Arphaxad,  pension  granted  to, 37 

Arphaxad's  loom,  dangers  of  weaving  with, 39 

Arphaxad,  tribute  to  the  memory  of.         .        .  ...    51 

Arphaxad's  vertical  air  loom, 24-38-55 

Arts  and  manufactures,  evidence  on,  before  the  House  of  Commons,      .  485 
Arts  and  manufactures,  establishment  in  Russia  for  the  improvement 

of,    • 424-499 

Arts  and  manufactures  in  India,  state  of, 15-48 

Arybas,  Lemuel  P.,  of  Sidon,  inventor  of  the  nipper  or  jaw-temple,       36-410 

Babylonian  carpets  and  shawls, 14 

"         pen-knife, 11 

Barrel  or  cylinder  loom, 182 

"  "  "      Gilroy's  improvements  on  the,    ....  191 

"     organ,  strange  application  of  the, 31 

Basheraboo's  account  of  Joseph's  coat, 43 

Battle-field  scene,  pattern  of, 42 

Beaming, 73 

Berry's  metallic  tissue  loom, 449 

Bigelow's  Marseilles  quilt  power  loom, 446-479 

Bobbin  winding  machines, 90 

Bottomley  and  Gilroy's  power  loom, .  352 

Bowman's  power  loom, 401 

Brains,  preservation  of, 439-446 

Bronze  power  loom,  vertical, 11 

Brussels  ccu^t, 50-213-431 

Buchanan,  Alex.,  inventor  of  chenille,  compliment  to,      ...        .  259 

Burr's  power  loom,  361 

Burt  and  Boyds'  power  loom, 402 

Calderhead's  loom,  203 

Card-cutting  plates, 209 
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Card-cutting  or  punching  machine, 512 

Carpeting, 210 

Carpet,  ingrain, 213-430 

"      three-ply, 211 

Carpets,  Egyptian, 47 

"       rugs,  dbc.,  Templeton  and  Quiglay's  improvements  in,        .         .  261 
Carpets,  rugs,  dbc,  Henshall's  improvements  in,      .        .  .         .  239 

Carpets,  rugs,  &,c^  manufacture  of)  by  cementing  a  nap  or  pile  on  plain 

cloth, 563 

Carpets,  rugs,  &c.,  Whytock's  improvements  in,     .        .         .  .215 

"       and  velvets,  cutting  the  pile  of)  ...         .         .         .214 

Cashmere  or  Angora  goats,  origin  and  progress  of  the  new  race  of,         .  270 
Cashmere  shawls, .  268 

"         wool,  mills  for  spinning, .  272 

Cast-iron,  coating  of, .  422 

Checker  or  damboard, .112 

Checks, 94 

Chenille, 259 

Claims,  Arphaxed's, 28  to  3;^ 

«         Bigelow's, 446-479 

"         Gilroy's,  read  the  work, 

Clarke's  power  loom, .  395 

Cloth,  woollen,  American, 59 

Cloth  roller,      ...  84 

Coach-lace, 148 

Colouring,  harmonious, .176 

"         velvet  pile  carpet,  Whjrtock's  method  of,         .         .         .         .232 

Comb  draw  loom, .180 

Cordings,  daughts,  and .102 

Counterpoise  harness, 16; 

Craig  and  Cochran's  rotary  temple, 413 

Croflfl'  lace  machinery,     .        .        .        .       * 278 

Crossing  the  shuttle, 90 

Cross  warps,  weaving  of,  . 124 

Cross  work  or  Egyptian  net, 45-296 

Cylinder  or  barrel  loom, 32-182 

Damask,  the  manufacture  of, 424 

«       tweels, 10S-4S7 

Damboard  or  checker, 112 

Decorations  of  Solomon's  Temple,  specimens  of  the,       .        .        .  11-43-45 

Design  and  colouring, 168-485 

"      paper, 178-507 

^         *^     calculation  table  of)  Gilrojrs, 510 

"         "      specimens  of) 511 

Desigmng  patterns, 179^78488^1 

Detached  shutde-boxes, 394 

Diagonal  quilt, 119 

Diamond  quilt, ISO 
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Diaper,  domic,  and, 112 

Dimity  cord, 112 

"      power  loom,  discovery  of  a, 11 

Discovery  of  looms  and  spinning  machinery  in  Abyssinia,  by  Dr.  Lepsius, 

Mr.  Fellows,  and  others, 9 

Dohmme  and  Romagney's  Jacquard, 463 

Domic  and  diaper, 112 

Double  cloth  harness, 121 

."         «     tweelingof, 117 

«         "     weaving  of, 34-116 

Downing's  power  loom, 372 

Drawing  or  entering  the  web, 74 

^^       ornamental,  instructions  in, 172-495 

Draw  loom,  description  of, 143 

"        "      mounting  of  the, 147 

Draughts  and  cordings, 102 

Dropped  nets, 142 

Egyptian  carpeting  on  the  Brussels  principle, 47 

"         lace  or  net-work, 297 

"        net  or  cross-work, 45 

"         shebetz, 46 

"         tapestry  frame, 42 

Electrical  machine,  ancient,  discovery  of, 299 

Embroidered-work, 42 

Embroidering  in  China, 302 

"  "  Senegal,  by  negresses, 304 

"  «  Turkey, 304 

"  machine,  Hielmann's, 306 

"  "  "  index  to 326 

Embroidery, 299 

Entering,  drawmg  or,  the  web, 74 

Embalming  a  Genius, 439-446 

Factory  girl,  song  to  the, 345 

Fairman's  power  loom, 374 

Fancy  weaving, 386 

Figured  weaving, 143 

"  "         by  power, 423 

Figuring  machinery,  ancient,  on  the  Jacquard  principle,  .  .  .43 
Five  leaf  tweel  stripe,  broken  and  reversed, Ill 

"      "      "         "       regular  "         «  110 

Fletcher's  verticfd  power  loom,  with  detached  shuttle-boxes,  .    394-480 

Fork  and  grid  stop-thread  motion,  Gilroy  and  Bullough's,       .        .        .416 

"       "      "  "  "     known  to  the  ancients,         .        .        .11 

Four  leaf  tweel,  double  cloth, 121 

French  weavers,  taste  of,  .  175-500 

Full-harness  power  loom,  Gilroy 's, 454 
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Gauze,      .        .  J25 

"        mounting .  125 

Ghelen's  loom,  improvement  on, .    2S 

"  "      infringement  on, .  2GC 

"  "      vertical  mat, .         .22 

Ghelen,  tribute  to  the  memory  of .24 

Gibson's  evidence  on  arts  and  manufactures  before  the  House  of  Conimoiis.  404 
Gilroy  and  Bottomley's  power  loom,         .......  352 

Gilroy's  fuli-harness  power  loom, .         .  454 

"       improvements  on  Howard  and  Scattergood's  loom,     .         .        .350 
**       loom  mountings  or  tie-ups.  Examples  1  to  10,      .         .         .         .527 

"       muslin  power  loom, .         .  3Ct5 

"       patents,  infringements  on, .  4S3 

"      presser-hamess  power  loom,        ...        .         .         .         .  408 

"       varnish  for  headles, .         .  409 

Glass  weaving, .         .  453 

Gold,  cloth  of, 44^x1 

Goos'  Jacquard, .         .  407 

Gobelins  tapestry,  weaving  of, .         .266 

Gros  de  Naples, .         .404 

Guillotte's  evidence  on  arts  and  manufactures  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  485 

Harmonious  colouring,     .        .  ••••-..  170 

Harness,  counterpoise,      .        .  •••....  161 

"        double  cloth, .  121 

"        draw  loom, .  144 

"        full,  Giiroy's  power  loom, .         .  454 

"        presser,  Gilroy's  power  loom,     ....         .         .        .  46S 

"        two-thread  or  split, .         .  5C;0 

Headle-making  meu^hine, .407 

Headlcs. SO 

"        improved, .  40S 

"        varnishes  for,  Montgomery  and  Gilroy 's,  .        .         .         .409 

Heathcoate's  lace  machinery, 291 

Heathen,  oration  of  a, .24 

Hend rick's  power  loom, .  36S 

Henshall's  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs,  dec,  .239 

Hielmann,  letter  from, .307 

Hielmann's  embroidering  machine, .  306 

"  "  "       index  to, 3315 

Hornby  and  Kennyworthy's  sizing  machine, ^1 

Hose  pipes,  invention  of,  by  Ichao-he-he-hi-ho  Ouang,     .        .         .        .117 

Howard  and  Scattergood's  power  loom, 3I8 

Howell's  evidence  on  arts  and  manufactures  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,      4<i| 

Ichao-he-he-hi-ho  Ouang,  inventor  of  hose  pipes, 117 

Index  to  Hielmann's  embroidering  machine, 3% 
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India,  state  of  arts  and  manufactures  in, 15-48 

Ingrain  carpet, 213-431 

Introduction, ....      1 

Jacquard,  Dhomme  and  Romagney's 463 

"        Goos', 467 

"        J.  M.,  tribute  of  respect  to, 208 

"        macliine,  43-192 

Jaw-temple, 36-410 

Jones  and  Mellowdew's  power  loom, 401 

'Joseph's  coat, 43 

Junction  of  two  unequal  fabrics, 118 

Kersivenus,  Alexis,  of  Alexandria,  letters  from,  on  Arphaxad'sinvention8.38-65 
Kersivenus,  Alexis,  of  Alexandria,  letter  from,  on  specimen  of  ancient  lace,  296 
Kidnapping  of  tapestry  weavers 52 

Lace,  Alexis  Kersivenus'  specimens  of  ancient,        ....     46-297 

"      manufacture  o^, 14S-275 

"     the  Pope's  specimen  of  ancient 1 1-45 

Lashiriig  or  reading  patterns, 157-514 

Lay  and  reed, 84 

"    jerking  the,  out  of  the  loom 28 

Lepsius'  discoveries  in  Egypt, 9 

Letters  patent,  reflections  on, 41-330-371-385 

Loom,  Arphaxad's  vertical  air, 24-38-55 

"      Berry's  metallic  tissue, 449 

''      Calderhead's, 203 

"      comb  draw, 180 

"      cylinder  or  barrel. 192 

"      dimity  power, 11 

"      draw,  description  of, 143 

*•         "      mounting  the, 99 

«      Ghelen's 22 

•*      Gilroy's,  mountings  or  tie-ups,  examples  1  to  10,  .        .        .  527 

Looms,  discoveries  of,  hi  Egypt,  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  Mr.  Fellows,  and  others,      9 

"      for  tweeling,  mounting  ol, 99 

Loom,  power,  Bigelow's,  Marseilles  quilt, 446 

'*  ^''        Bowman's 401 

"  "        Bronze  vertical, 11 

«  *'        Burr's, 361 

"  "        Burt  and  Boyds', 402 

"  **        Clarke's, 395 

"  "        Downing's, 372 

"  '•        extraordinary  speed  of, 464 

*  "        Fairman's, 374 

"  "        Fletcher's  vertical,  with  detached  shuttle-boxes,       .  394-480 

"  '•        Gilroy  and  Bottomley's 352 

"  '•        Gilroy's  full-harness, 454 

"  ''  "       muslin, 395 
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Loom,  power,  GilfX)y'8  presaer-haraesB, .  4t)S 

Hendrick's, 360 

Howard  and  Scattergood's,       ......  348 

"  "  "  Gilroy's  improvements  on,      .  350 

Jones  and  Mellowdew's, .401 

Mellowdew's, .  334 

Potter's  (John), 401 

"        (W.A.), 364 

Ramsbottoin  and  Hoil's     .......  395 

Roberts', ,         .         .401 

Shallcross', .         .391 

Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co.'s, 345 

Stillman's, 379 

Stone's 35^ 

Tompkins  and  Gilroy's,     .        .        .        .         .         .         .  43I 

Welch's, 382 

Yates  and  Gilroy's  Marseilles  quilt 43S 

Looms,  power,  reports  of  French,  and  other  manufacturers  on  Gilroy's,    516 

Machinery,  ancient  figuring,  on  the  Jacquard  principle,  .         .        .44 

Machinery,  discoveries  of,  in  Abyssinia,  by  Dr.  Lepsius  and  others,  9 

Machinery,  packing  of, 42i 

Manufactures,  introduction  of,  into  Russia, 424499 

Mantle  of  ShinaP) 49 

Manufactures  and  arts,  evidence  on  before  the  House  of  Commons,        .  485 

Manufactures,  of  Sonar-ga  and  Vicknum-pooru, II 

ManufEu^tures  of  Behar  and  Paina, .    59 

"  of  Europe,  see  evidence  on,       .         .        .         .        .         ,455 

"  of  the  United  States,  of  America, 59 

"  of  Palestine, 43 

Marseilles  quilt  power  loom,  Bigelow's, 44647^ 

u  c(        a         a      Yates  and  Gibroy's, 43P 

Mellowdew's  power  loom, 3§1 

Metallic  tissue  loom,  Beny's, 449 

Mosaic  cloth, 249^ 

Napor  pile,  cementing  of  a,  on  plain  cloth, 249 

Net,  Egyptian,  or  cross-work, 45 

"    maO, 13$ 

"    patent  or  night-thought, ]3S 

"    princess  rojral, 140 

"    spider, 136 

"    whip, 131 

Ancient,  discovery  o^  in  Abyninia, U 

Net-work  or  lace,  Egyptian, 45401 

Nodville,  spinning  in,        .  . 19 

"       weaving  in, 28 

CVFlanajSan  and  Kelly's  Jacquard, 468 
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O'  Farrell,  Brien  Dhu,  Poetry  of, 2-24-345 

Oration,  Arphaxad's, 24 

Oraamental  drawing,  instructjons  id, 172-495 

Packing  of  machinery,      ....  421 

Palestine,  manufactures  of, 43 

Patent  net  or  night-thought, 138 

Patents.  Bigelow's, 446-479 

Patna  and  Behar,  manufactures  of, 43 

Patterns,  curious  mode  of  producing, 30 

"         designing, 179-478-488-491 

Pen-knife,  Babylonian,  ancieni, 11 

Persian  carpets  and  shawls, 47 

"        shuttle-boxes, 394 

Plain  and  tweeled  textures, 387 

"     or  tabby-backed  velvet, 122 

"     weaving, 69 

"  "         by  power, 345 

Pile,  cutting  the,  of  carpets  and  velvets, 214 

Plush  velvet, 123 

Pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  weaving  in  ancient 

times  by  Ghelen, 18 

Pope  Boniface's  ornamental  shirt, 196 

Pope's,  the,  specimen  of  lace, 11 

Potter's  (John)  power  loom, 401 

"  "      improvements  in  sizing, 338 

"       (W.  A.)  power  loom, 364 

Power  loom.    See  loom,  power. 

Preservation  ol*  iron  from  rust, 422 

Presser-hamess  power  loom,  Gilroy's, 468 

Princess  royal  net, 140 

Pimching  or  cutting  machine, 512 

Q,uill  and  shuttle, 84 

Quilt,  diagonal, 119 

"      diamond, 120 

*'  Marseilles,  Bigelow's  power  loom  for  weaving,  .  .  .  446-479 
"  "  Yates  and  Gilroy's  power  loom  for  weaving,  .  438 
"     waved, 120 

Ramsbottom  and  Holl's  power  loom, 395 

Reading  or  lashing  patterns, 157-514 

Reed  and  lay, 82 

Reed-scale, 511 

Reflections  on  letters  patent, 41-330-371-385 

Reports  of  French,  and  other  manufacturers  on  Gilroy's  power  looms,    .  516 

Roberts'  power  loom, 401 

Rods, 79 

Rotary  temple,  Craig  and  Cochran's, 413 
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Varnishes  for  headles,  Montgomery  and  Gilroy'e 409 

Velvet,  plain  or  tabby-backed,  122 

'*      plush, 123 

"      cord,  simple  jean, 123 

"      pile  carpet,  Whytock's, 215 

"        "        "  "  method  of  coloming,        .        .        .        .232 

VelveU, 122 

**       cutting  the  pile  of, 214 

"       expeditious  mode  of  msmufacturing, 214 

Vertical  air  loom,  Arphaxad's, 24-3S-55 

"        power  loom,  bronze, 11 

"  **        "      Fletcher's,  with  detached  shuttle-boxea,  .    :i94-4S»T 

Villany,  see  saw-duBting, 330-3S^> 

Wallotty  Trot,  of  Nodville,  the  spinner, 19 

Warping, 69 

"         machine, 332 

"         of  striped  webs,  &c., .    93 

Waved  quilt, 120 

Weaving, S7 

"         operation  of, 72-S5 

Weft  calculation  tables,  &c., .  516 

Welch's  power  loom, .        .  3S2 

Whip  net, .  131 

Whytock's  velvet  pile  carpet  description  of,    .        .        .         .         .        .215 

"  "        "        "       method  of  colouring.  .         .         .        .  232 

Wiles,  Woman's, 45-47-4<^5 

Wilton  carpet, .        .  214 

Winding  machines,  bobbin, 90 

"        or  spooling, .    69 

Wire-drawing,  by  Zurishaddai,  of  Sidon, 45 

Wool  of  the  United  States  of  America, j52 

Yarn  of  extraordinary  fineness, 2« 

Yates  and  Gilroy's  Marseilles  quilt  power  loom, 43^ 

Zannkul  K.  Euzen,  king  of  Nodville,  selBshness  of,       •         .         .        .    IV 
Zurishaddai,  the  wire-drawer,  of  Sidoo, 45 
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With  40  accurate  Maps,  imperial  folio,  reduced  to  4/.  IDs.  half  bound.  Boston. 

BRADFORD'S  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES.— American  AntiquiUes,  and 
Researches  into  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Red  Race.  By  Alex.  W.  Brad- 
ford.   8to.  I2s. 

CARLETON'S  LIFE  IN  THE  FAR  WEST.— The  New  Purchase;  or  Seven 
and  a  Half  Years  in  the  Far  West.  By  Robert  Carleton,  Esq.  2  vols.  I2mo.  12s. 

CHANDLER'S  CRIMINAL  TRIALS.— American  Criminal  Trials.    By  Peleg 
W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 
"  A  cnrioas  picture  of  old.Colonial  manners  for  the  stndent  of  history  and  of  haman  natnrc." 

SrsCTATOR. 

CORTES'  DESPATCHES.~The  Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortes,  the  Conqueror 
of  Mexico,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  written  during  the  Conquest, 
and  containing  a  Narrative  of  its  Events.  Translated  by  George  Folsom,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.     8vo.  128. 

"  These  very  interesting  recnnls  of  a  national  military  romance,  which  created  a  new 
world,  and  prodnced  most  marvelloos  changes  by  its  influence  on  the  old." 
"The  translation  is  ably  performed."— I^n don  Litbrary  Gaxbtts. 

DUER'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  INSURANCE.— A  Lecture  on 
the  Law  of  Representations  in  Marine  Insurance;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations; 
and  a  Preliminary  Lecture  on  the  Question  whether  Marine  Insurance  was 
known  to  the  Ancients.  By  John  Duer,  LL.  D.,  Counsel lor-at- Law.  8vo.  I2s. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE.— Encyclopiedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge ;  comprising  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  Theology,  Bio- 
graphy, Religious  Denominations,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Missions.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Brown.  In  one  very  large 
volume,  pp.  1276,  imperial  8vo.  with  Plates,  dis.  6d.  cloth. 

This  valoable  work  comprises  a  complete  library  in  itself,  on  the  above  labjects,  from  the 
roost  anthentic  sonrces;  with  copious  original  articles,  by  (he  ablest  American  writers, 
Episcopal,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY.— Encyclopedia  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical,  presenting  a  complete  and  extended  view  of  the  present 
state  of  Chemical  Science.  By  James  C.  Booth  and  Martin  H.  Boye,  Mem. 
Amer.  Philos.  Society.  With  numerous  Engravings.  To  be  completed  in  20 
Numbers,  at  Is.  6d.  each.     Nos.  1  to  6,  now  ready. 

GREGG'S  COMMERCE  OF  THE  PRAIRIES.— The  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies ;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Santa  Fe  Trader,  during  Eight  Expeditions  across 
the  Great  Western  Prairies,  and  a  Residence  of  nearly  Nine  Years  in  Northern 
Mexico.  Illustrated  with  Map  and  Engravings.  By  Joaiah  Gregg.  2  vols. 
Sw,  16s. 


2  American  Literature,  — New  Publications. 

KENDALL'S  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION.— Narrative  of  the  Texan  SanU 
F6  Expedition  across  the  Prairies,  etc.  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  2  toIs.  post  8vo. 
with  Engravings,  16s.  cloth. 

•  •  •  «•  These  volomei  (Gretrg't  and  Keodairt).  whidi  exhibit  to  cleverly  tcenet, 
characten,  and  iniKlvt  of  life  perfectiv  o«!W  to  the  Keneral  reader."«-BRiTA.NiiiA. 

••  These  very  interetllni;  vulumes."— Atlas. 

'*  One  of  the  moit  intercstinf;  proitnctioo»  (Kendall)  of  the  prrieot  pabliahinc  scauon.  .  .  . 
More  exciting;  than  the  most  fancifully  cotoared  romance." — CuiMSKRt'  Euiir.  Jourmal. 

KENT'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  AMERICAN  LAW.— Commentaries  oo 
American  Law.  By  James  Kent,  LL.D.  Fifth  edition,  1844.  4  toIs.  6vo. 
3/.  13s.  6d. 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES A  new,  accurate,  and  vcrv  beautiful  Map 

of  the  United  States,  by  Smith,  very  elegantly  engraved  and  coloured,  and 
mounted  on  rollers.     Size  about  five  feet  square.     Price  4L  4?. 

Thl»  b  one  of  the  finest  •pecimeni  of  Map  EagravioK  ever  ezecoted. 

MAYER'S  NEW  WORK  ON  MEXICO,  160  ENGRAVINGS.— Mexico  as 
it  Was  and  Is.  By  Brantz  Mayer,  Secretary  of  the  United  States*  Legation  to 
that  Country  in  1841  and  1842.  Copiously  illustrated  with  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Copper.     In  1  vol.  8vo.  doth,  gilt,  Ifis.     Now  rtady, 

MERCHANTS  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW.  Published 
Monthly  at  New  York,  and  containing  a  great  amount  of  valtiable  Statistical 
Information,  Official  Returns,  Essays  on  Commercial  Subjects,  etc.  !2s.  6d. 
each  Number.  ^^  similar  work  exiitt  in  England. 

NORMAN*S  RUINED  CITIES  OF  YUCATAN.  Rambles  in  Yucatan;  or 
Notes  of  Travels  through  the  Peninsula;  including  a  Visit  to  the  Remarkable 
Ruins  Chi-Chen,  Zayi,  Kabah,  and  Uzmal.  With  about  oO  efTective  Illustra- 
tions.    By  B.  M.  Norman.     Second  edition,  %so.  cloth,  16s. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW.    No   126  (Oct.),  6s.    Published  Quarterly. 

PARK'S  PANTOLOGY;  or  SYSTEMATIC  SURVEY  OF  HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE,  and  a  Classification  of  all  iu  Branches.  With  a  Li^  of 
Books  on  all  Subjects.  By  Roswell  Park,  A.M.,  Professor  in  the  Universitjr 
oi  Pennsylvania.     8vo.  Plates,  18s. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  ITS  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  etc.  With  an  Account 
of  its  Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture,  Resources,  etc.  By  Charles  B.  Trego.  I^mo. 
with  a  Map,  5s.  6d. 

PERKINS'  NESTORIANS  OF  PERSIA.  Eight  Years*  Retidenee  in  Persis 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians.  With  Notices  of  the  Mahomedans.  By  the 
Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissiooers. 
With  *£1  coloured  Engravings,  Portraits,  etc.,  royal  8va  18a. 

PRESIDENTS*  MESSAGES.  — Addresses  and  Messages  of  tbe  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  from  Washington  to  Tyler.  With  theConstitutioD,ecc.ctc. 
Third  edition,  8vo.  16s. 

TOWER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CROTON  AQUEDUCT.  Illustratioos of 
the  Croton  Aqueduct;  with  an  Account  of  other  similar  Works — Ancieot 
and  Modern.  By  F.  B.  Tower,  of  the  Engineer  Department.  Royal  4i4). 
numerous  Engravings,  25s. 

The  Crolon  Aqoednct,  forty  miles  In  length,  and  Mpplylng  the  city  of  New  York  with  part 
water,  is  perba|iS  nnaurpaased  by  any  fimilar  vrork,  ancient  or  modem.  Its  ooai  was  aboal 
two  millions  sterling. 

*'  It  Is  not  In  England  that  we  can  tnd  a  fit  tabjeet  of  direct  eomparisoa  with  tlw  Foot  dt 
Gard,  or  the  Aqueducts  of  Italy  .  .  .  Till  Loudon,  with  all  its  water  companlea,  la  at  wrll 
supplied  with  accessible  water  as  Modern  Rome  is  by  only  two  of  the  aqvcdocta  .  .  . 
we  mnst  cnutent  ourselves  with  resorting  to  New  Yorit  for  oar  wise  saw  and  modem  iasnacc, 
and  mnit  lead  oar  readers  to  drinic  at  the  Croton  Aqnedoct  .  .  .  For  a  very  able  c«sb- 
pendinm  of  the  history,  and  well  ilUutrated  detcrlption  of  the  work,  we  atand  IndcANed  tt 
Mr.  Tower, '—QDABTsaLT  Rsvisw,  No.  140. 

TUCKER'S  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  — Progroa  of  the 
United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  Fifty  Years,  as  exhibited  by  tbe 
Decennial  Census.  By  George  Tucker,  Profenor  of  PoUUesl  Economy 
UniTersity  of  Virginia,  etc  etc.,  8vo.  Oft. 

This  work  contains  a  aeries  of  very  cnrlons  and  Uiteroting  statistical  tablas  «■  vartaai 
branches  of  inquiry,  and  is  the  resnlt  of  carefnl  and  laborioos  research.} 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GEOLOGISTS  AND  NATU- 
RALISTS ASSOCIATION.  1840-42.     Royal  8vo.  25a. 

VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES,  etc  Accurate  coloured  Views  <»f  New 
York,  Boston  (two  Views),  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Buflhlo^  and  Tioy. 
Price  28s.  each.     Supplied  by  order  from  New  Torit. 

VIEWS  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS.  Four  Prinu.  accurately  coloured,  and  gini« 
the  best  repreaeutalion  of  the  Falb  on  each  ndc  Friee  SL  5e.  tbe  «L 
Supplied  to  order. 


Wiley  and  Putnam^  No.  6,  Waterloo  Places  London.  3 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  GAZETTEER  AND  MAP. 

In  I  large  vol.  8to.  (pp.  752),  \L  4s.  bound, 

COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATISTICAL  GAZETTEER 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  with  an  Abitraet  of  the 
last  Census  and  Statistics;  exhibiting  an  accurate  View  of  the  Agricultural, 
Commercial,  Manufacturing,  and  Literary  Condition  and  Resources  of  the 
Country.  By  Danibl  Haskell,  A.M.,  late  President  of  the  UniTcrsity  of 
Vermont;  and  J.  Calvin  Smith,  Geographer. 

Splendid  and  'Accurate  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (site,  6  feet 

by  7),  beautifully  engraved,  coloured,  and  mounted,  shewing  the  Boundaries  of 

each  State,  County,  and  Town,  4/.  4s. 

This  Is  the  mod  eUbomte  and  aothentic  map  of  the  United  States  erer  pablished,  bcine 
completed  from  the  latest  Goirernmeot  surreys,  it  woold^form  an  ornament  to  a  coontlng- 
hooae,  dab,  or  pablic  library. 


SELECT    LIST 

OF 

AMERICAN    PUBLICATIONS, 

IMPORTBD    BY 

WILEY  AND  PUTNAM,  6  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


SCOTT'S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE ;  a  new  and  splendid  edition, 
with  10  elegant  Engravings,  by  Rolls,  Robinson,  Heath,  etc. 
from  Drawings  by  Meadows,  Corlrauld,  etc.  uniform  and  in  the  style 

of  Moore's  LaUah  Rookh,  royal  8vo.  cloth 110 

The  same,  in  morocco  extra  •         .         .         •         •         .     1  16    0 


American  (Statistical)  Almanac  for  1845,  or  previous  vols.  •         .050 

Arran  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  12mo.  cloth  .         .         .         •     0     7     6 

Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  now  complete  in   7  vols,  imperial  8vo. 
with  500  pages  of  Illustrations  beautifully  coloured,  and  accurately 

reduced  from  the  larger  work        . 24  10    0 

Quadrupeds  of  America,  Parts  I  to  VII.,  each  conuining 

5  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  imperial  folio,  each  .         •        .250 

Baldwin*s  Themes  for  the  Pulpit,  12mo.  cloth 0    7     6 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  Sutes,  with  Portraits  and  Illustrations, 

3  vol*.  8vo.  cloth 2    2    0 

Barnes'  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth         .         .         .         .220 

on  the  Gospel,  2  vols,  cloth         .         ."^  r     0    9    0 

on  the  Acts,  with  Maps,  12mo.  cloth  .  |Q5Qa24l      ^46 

— —  on  the  Romans  .         .         .        .  >  -Q-.»ed  I      ^    ^    ^ 

on  the  Corinthiansand  Galatians,2vols  I  *  I      0    9    0 

•^— ^— ^—  on  the  Hebrews  .         .J  L     0    4    6 

— on  the  Book  of  Job,  now  ready^  2  toIs.  l2mo.       .090 

■  et*  These  are  the  only  genuine  and  complete  Editions. 

Berxelius  on  the  Kidneys  and  Urine,  8vo.  cloth 0    7  6 

Bowditch's  La  Place :  The  Mecanique  Celeste,  4  vols,  imperial  4to.     .  12  12  0 

Bush's  Notes  on  Genesis,  2  vols.  12mo.  cloth 0  10  0 

Eiodus,  2  vols.  12mo 0  10  0 

Leviticus,  12mo 0    5  0 

— -—Joshua  and  Judges,  each,  12mo.         .  .        .050 

•««  The  Aotbor's  genuine  editions,  nniform  with  fiarneton  the  New  Testament. 

Bush  (Prof.)  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,  8vo. sewed     .         .         .020 

Hierophant,  or  Sacred  Symbols  and  Prophecy,  8vo.  cloth     0    9     0 

BUSH'S  TREATISE  ON  THE    RESURRECTION  OF  THE 

BODY,  12mo.  cloth,  now  ready 0    6    0 


4  American  Literature. — New  Publications. 

BRITISH  EMIGRANT'S  TRUE  GUIDE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  an  entirely  new  work,  carefully  compiled  by  a  Practical 
Emigrant,  12mo.  cloth 

Bradford's  American  Antiquities  8vo. 

Burger's  Economy  of  Farming,  from  the  German,  8yo.  sewed 

Cheever*8  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress  and  the  Life  of  Bunyan, 
with  Engravings,  8to.  cloth,  Jto/fvad'y 

Cousins*  (Victor)  Psychology,  translated  by  Henry,  I2mo.  cloth 

Cass'  France,  its  King,  Court,  and  Government,  8vo.  cloth 

Cur  wen's  Journal  and  Letters,  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Lord 
Lyndliurst,  8vo.  cloth 

Coac's  Christian  Ballads,  l^mo.  boards 

Athanasion,  and  other  Poems,  ]2mo.  boards       .... 

Chandler's  Criminal  Trials  vol.  1 ,  post  8vo.         ..... 

vol.2 


£,   X.  d. 


Claver's  <'  New  Home,  Who'll  Follow?"  or  Glimpses  of  Western  Life, 
12ma  cloth 

Carleton's  New  Purchase,  or  7J  Years  in  the  Far  West,  2  vols.     . 

Chailly's  Midwifery,  translated  from  the  Paris  Text-Book,  Bvo.  cloth 

Comstock's  System  of  Elocution,  ]2mo.  cuts,  bound    .... 

Coleman's  Church  without  a  Bishop,  with  Preface  by  Neander,  post 
8vo.  cloth      ........         .         . 

Cortes'  Despatches,  translated  by  Folsom,  Bvo.  boards 

Downing's  Treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening,    new  edition,  enlarged, 

with  Plates,  8vo.  cloth  .         , 

■ on  Cottage  Architecture,  8vo.  Illustrations    . 

Dunglisson's  Practice  of  Medicine,  2  vols.  Bvo.  cloth    . 

Medical  Dictionary,  4th  edition,  Bvo.  cloth 

Human  Physiology,  4ih  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth   . 

Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  2  vols.  8vo.  cloth 


—  Hygiene,  8vo.  cloth 

— -  New  Remedies,  8vo.  cloth 


Duer,  On  Marine  Insurance,  Bvo.  cloth 

Durbin's  Observations  in  Europe,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Maps  and  Plates  . 
Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  second  edition,  enlarged,  thick  8vo. 
I>'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  reviewed  by  %wlding,  l2mo 

Emmons'  (Rev.  Dr.)  Theological  Works,  6  vols,  royal  ^^o,  cloth 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  imperial  Bvo.  Plates,  cloth 
Eschen berg's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature,  4th  edition,  royal  8vo. 
Encycloptedia  of  Chemistry,  by  Booth  and  Boyo,  Parts  I.  to  VI.,  8vo 
sewed,  each  ......... 

Edwards'  (President)  Works  1st  complete  edition,  4  vols,  royal  8vo.  cloth 

Flora  of  North  America,  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  Parts  I.  to  VI.,  8vo. 

sewed,  each  .......... 

p PartVIL    . 

Forry,  On  the  Climate  of  the  United  Sutes  (a  valuable  medical  work), 

8vo.  cloth     .......... 

Fvlton's  Classical  Studies,  post  8vo.  cloth 

Fotis'  Music  Explained  to  the  World,  genuine  edition,  12mo.  cloth 

Forry 's  Meteorology,  imperial  Bvo.  sewed 

Fleming  and  Tibbin's  French  and  English  Dictionary,  abridged,  with 

numerous  Additions,  royal  8vo.  cloth     ..... 
Franklin's  Complete  Works,  by  Sparks,  10  vols.  8vo.  cloth 

Greenhow's  Oregon  Territory,  royal  8vo.  cloth    ..... 

Griswold's  Poets  of  America,  royal  8vo.  

Gray's  Botanical  Text  Book,  post  8vo.  cloth 

Gift  (The^,  A  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  1845,  superbly 

bouna,  calf  extra 

The  same  for  1844 

GILROY'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF 
WEAVING,  Ancient  and  Modern.  With  Accounts  of  numerous 
recent  Improvements,  etc.  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  En- 
gravings. A  new  and  important  work.  In  I  vol.  royal  8to. 
Jusi  ready, 
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fViley  ami  PmUwrn^  So.  6,  Waterloo  Place,  Ltmda^ 


Gcbkr's  Text  Book  of  Eoctrwitriril  Historr,  3  vob.  Svo.  cloth     . 
Glidiloa*^  Ancient  Efjpt ;  its  Moainn«nts,  Hieragtrpbics,  etc.,  impeml 

Goddaid**  ProetiaJ  Treatise  on  the  Teeth,  iznpeiial  4to.  PUte&,  cloth 
Gcaenins'  Hebrew  ffrnr*^,  bj  Robinson,  royal  Svo.  doth    . 
Gregg's  Commeree  of  the  Prairies,  2  vols,  post  8to.  Plates  . 

Halfs  NoCes  on  the  Western  States.  ]2ino.  cloth 

Hengslcnberg's  ChristologT  of  the  Old  Testament.  3  vols.  8to.  cloth 

Egrpt,  and  the  Books  of  Closes.  12nio.  cloth 

Historieal  Collections  of  Pennsrlvanta,  Sfx>.  cloth 

Hypoooia;  or.  the  Sptritaal  Understanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  royal 

8nk  doth 

Haskell  and  Simth*s  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  a  recent  and  com 

plete  vork,  Zro.  bound 


£. 
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d. 
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1     4    0 


Jahr's  Homeopathic  PbarmacofXEia.  8ro.  doth     .... 
Janres*  Sandvicfa  Islands,  aathor's  edition,  8to.  doth.  Plates 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  No.  1  ... 

Kent*s  C<Hnmentaries  on  American  Lav  (fiflh  edition,  just  published) 

4  Tols.  8tu.  doth 

Kendall's  Santa  Fe  Expediiioo,  2  ^olf.  post  8vo.  Plates,  cloth 

Kreb*s  Guide  to  Writing  Latin,  tranUated  from  the  German,  ^vo.  cloth 

Kuhner*s  Laiger  Greek  Grammar,  translated  by  Edvards  and  Taylor, 

royal  8vo.  clotb 

Lererett^s  Latin  and  Engltsfa  and  English  Latin  Lexicon,  on  the  basis 
of  Facciollati  and  Forodlini,  imperial  8to.  cloth    .... 

Lester's  Condition  and  Fate  of  England,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night,  12mo.  bds. 

'  Ballads  and  Poems,  12ino.  bds.         ..... 

— ^-  Spanish  Student,  12mo.  bds 

Poems  on  Slavery,  l2mo.  sewed 

Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  N. W.  (Oregon;  Territory,  etc. 
2  Tols.  18mo.  doth.  Plates 

Lamed's  Life  and  Eloquence,  by  the  Rer.  R.  R.  Gurley,  post  8to.  cl. 

Montgomery's  Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness,  18mo.  cloth  . 

Manesca't  French  Course,  8vo.  cloth 

Michaux*  SyWa  Americana.  3  voU.  royal  8to.  coloured  Plates 

continued  by  Nuttall,  No.  I.  royal  8vo 
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Maury's  Dental  Art,  from  the  French,  8to.  cloth 
May-Flower  (The),  or  Tales  of  the  Pilgrims,  18mo.  cloth    . 
Mayer's  Mexico  as  it  Was  and  Is,  with  160  Engravings,  8vo.  doth 
Matilda,  by  Eugene  Sue,  translated  by  H.  W.  Herbert,  Esq.,  author 

of  «* Cromwell,"  "The  Brothers,"  etc.  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo. cloth 
Mysteries  of  Paris,  by  Eugene  Sue,  translated  by  H.  C.  Deming,  Esq. 

complete  in  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  large  tj^,  half-bound    .         • 

*•*  Much  the  beiit  translations. 
Moreau's  Practical  System  of  Midwifery,  translated  from  the  French, 

with  numerous  Illustrations,  royal  4to.  ..... 

— ^ coloured  Plates 
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Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vols.  1  to  6,  4to.  cloth,  each     1    16  0 

Nordheimer's  Hebrew  Grammar,  2  voU.  royal  8vo.  cloth                         .110  0 
Norton's  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  3  vols.  8vo.        .280 

Norman's  Ruined  Cities  of  Yucatan.  50  Illustrations,  8vo.  cloth           .     0  16  0 

Olio's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Travels  in  Egypt,  Syria,  etc. 2  vols.  8vo.,  Engravings    0  16  0 

Panooast's  Operative  Surgery,  from  the  French,  486  lUust.  4to.  cloth 
— — coloured  Plates    .... 


Park's  Pantology,  or  Systematic  Survey  of  Human  Knowledge,  8vo.  cL 
Perkins*  Eight  Years  among  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  Plates,  8vo.  d. 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  a  Book  for  the  Times,  2nd  edition, 

12mo.  cloth . 

Presidents'  (of  the  United  States)  Messages  and  Addresses.     From 

Washington  to  Tyler,  8vo.  dot  h 

Plutarchus  de  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta.    Notes  by  Hacket,  12mo.  cloth 

Rolrinson's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  first  series,  8vo.  cloth  .... 
Rupp's  History  of  Religious  Denominations,  roynl  8vo.  doth 
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6  American  Literdture. — Wiley  and  Putnam^  London. 

£.    s.    d. 
Simcoe's  Military  Journal,  during  the  American  Revolution.    Maps, 

etc.,  8yo.  boards O  14    0 

Smith's  Minor  Surgery,  12mo.  cuts .090 

Smyth's  (Rev.  Dr.)  Presbytery,  and  not  Prelacy,  the  Scriptural  and 

Primitiye  Polity,  8to.  cloth 0  18    0 

The  Prdattcal  Doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  examined,  8vo.  0  16    0 

Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,  12mo 0     7    0 

Sparks'  American  Biography,  new  series,  La  Salle  and  Patrick  Hvnry, 

post  8vo.  cloth 070 

Spalding's  Review  of  D'Aubigne's  Reformation,  12mo.  cloth       .         .060 
Sophocles'  (£.  A.)  Greek  Grammar,  12mo.  boards     .  .         .060 

Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar,  12mo.  l>oards     0     6     6 

Sparks'  Life  of  Franklin,  fine  edition,  royal  8vo.  Portrait,  cloth  •         .110 

■     Life  of  Washington,  illustrated,  royal  8vo.  cloth     .         .         .14    0 
SPECIMENS  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE: 

Edited  by  George  Ripley.     Neatly  printed  in  post  8vo.  vols,  each     0    8    0 
I.  II.     Philosophical  Miscel.  by  Victor  Cousin,  C-onstant,  etc. 
III.     Goethe,  and  Schiller's  Minor  Poems. 
IV.     Eckerman's  Conversations  with  Goethe. 
V.  VI.     Jouffroy's  Ethics,  2  vols. 

VII.  to  IX.     MenxeH's  German  Literature,  3  vols. 
X.  XI.     De  Wette's  Theodore,  2  vols. 

XIL  Xin.    De  Wette's  Ethics,  2  vols. 

XIV.     German  Ballads,  etc.     Korner,  Burger,  etc. 

Spencer's  Christian  Instructed,  12mo.  cloth 0     8    0 

Stone's  Life  of  Red  Jacket,  the  Indian  Chief,  8vo.  Plates,  cloth  .0180 

Stone  (Rev.  J.  S.)  The  Mysteries  Opened,  or  Scriptural  Views  of  the 

Sacrament,  etc.,  post  8vo.  cloth .076 

School  and  Schoolmaster  (The),  by  Potter  and  Emerson,  post8vo.  half 

bound 0     8    0 

Stuart's  (Prof.)  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Dialect,  8vo.  boards     0  10    0 

Hebrew  Grammar,  8vo.  boards       .  .         .         ,  .     0  12    <» 

STORYS  (JUDGE)  LAW  COMMENTARIES: 

Tlie  Author's  Editions.     On  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign  and 

Domestic.    Second  edition,  enlarged,  2  vols,  in  1,  royal  8vo.     .     112    0 

On  the  Law  of  BailmenU,  8vo. 110 

On  the  Law  of  Agency,  8vo 18    0 

On  Equity  Pleadings,  8vo 18    0 

On  Bills  of  Exchange,  8vo. 18    0 

On  Equity  Jurisprudence.     Third  edition,  enlarged     .  .220 

Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,   3  vols. 

royal  8vo 3     3    0 

Tower's  History  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  and  similar  Works,  ancient 

and  modem,  numerous  Engravings,  royal  4to.  cloth  .         .!/>() 

Transactions  of  the  American  Association  of  Gcolc^ists  and  Naturalists 

royal  8vo.  cloth 15    0 

Tucker's  Progress  of  the  United  States,  8vo.  cloth  ,  .090 

Tnppan's  Elements  of  Logic,  post  8vo.  cloth 0    6    0 

Doctrine  of  the  Will,  3  vols.  via. — 

1.  Review  of  Edwards,  12mo. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Con- 

fciousncssL 

3.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and 

Responsibility each     0    6    0 

Turner's  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  8vo.  cloth      .         .         .     0  14    0 
Trego's  Historv  and  Geography  of  Pennsylvania,  12mo.  Maps,  etc.  0    5    6 

Union  Bible  dictionary,  16mo.  half  bound 0    6    6 

Washington's  Complete  Works,  by  Sparks,  with  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans, 

etc  12  vols.  8vo.  cloth 10    0    0 

Way  land's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  eighth  edition,  post  8vo.  cloth  .090 
Webster's  English  Dictionary,  new  and  improved  edition,  containing 
11,000  more  words  than  the  qutarto  edition,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo. 

cloth 330 

Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments,  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth  116    0 

Winer's  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Idioms  of  the  New  Testament  (the  com- 
plete work),  translated  by  Professors  Agnew  and  Ebbeke.     Royal 

8vo.  boards. ^.110 

Wood's  Olyeetions  to  Episcopacy,  12mo.  cloth  .        .046 


London:  I'mitpd  by  ManniDg  and  M;iRon,  Ivy  Lanr,  8t.  Paul**. 
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